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Art.  I. — Memoires  complets  et  authentiques  du  Due  de  Saint- 
Simon  sur  le  Siick  de  Louis  XIV.  et  la  Regence ;  publiis  paur 
la  premiirefois  sur  le  manuscrit  original,  entiirement  icrii  de  la 
main  de  Fauteur,  par  M.  le  Marquis  de  Saint-Simon^  Pair 
de  France,  &c.  &c.     Paris.     1829-30.    21  vols.  8vo. 

The  title  of  Memoirs  has  lately  been  profaned  in  France  by  the 
authors  of  historical  fictions,  in  the  form  of  biography,  composed 
with  so  much  art>  and  published  with  so  much  impudence*,  as  to 
deceive  unwary  readers  for  a  time,  and  produce  a  general  distrust 
of  books  appearing  under  the  same  denomination.  The  Memoirs 
of  the  Due  de  Samt-Simon  are,  however,  of  a  very  different  cha- 
racter. The  history  of  the  work  is  somewhat  curious.  When 
the  Duke  died  in  1 755,  the  original  manuscript  of  his  Memoirs^ 
written  entirely  in  his  own  hand,  was  deemed  of  such  importance 
by  his  family^  and  the  custody  of  it  so  delicate  a  matter^  diat  they 
applied  for  a  lettre  de  cachet^  by  authority  of  which  it  was  taken 
possession  of,  and  deposited,  for  preservation,  among  the  archives 
of  the  state.  They  did  not,  however,  cease  to  regard  it  as  their 
l>roperty,  and  when  the  death  of  most  or  all  of  the  persons  men- 
tioned in  It,*  had  removed  the  difficulty  which  had  been  originally 
felt,  they  made  various  applications  for  its  restitutioni  which  were 
always  neglected  One  of  these  applications  was  made  shortly 
after  Louis  XVIth's  accession  to  the  throne,  and  probably  led 
to  that  examination  of  the  Memoirs,  which  was  the  indirect  cause 
of  their  first  imperfect  appearance  before  the  world.  The  task 
of  their  examination  was  comnnitted  to  the  Abb6  Voisenon, 
who  made  very  copious  extracts  from  them;  from  which  ex- 
tracts considerable  portions  were  subsequently  copied,  and  by 
tfae^  infidelity  of  a  domestic,  one  of  these  copies  got  mto  hands  by 
wliidi  they  were  finally  committed  to  the  press  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolution.  (1788  and  1789.  7  vols.)  The  Abb6  Sou- 
lavie,  two  years  afterwards,  republished  them  in  better  order,  with 

*  The  Memoirs  termimiie  with  the  death  of  the  Regent  OrleiDS,  in  I7f0;  the  au- 
fter  lived  tfairty^fonr  jrests  afttr  that  event 
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some  additions,  (in  13  vols.  8vo.)  and  his  edition  was  the  only 
one,  till  the  preseol  app^rfd,^by  \vbkh  live  wtre  enabled  to  judge 
of  the  value  of  th6  Mimoin  of  Saint-Simon.  It  is  to  the  justice 
and  liberality  of  Louis  XVllL,  however,  that  we  really  owe  the 
final  appearance  of  the  work  as  the  author  wrote  it;  for  it  was  he 
wh(i  gave  orden  for  tht  restitution  of  ibe  M3.  t«  the  Ma«|iii«  de 
Saint-Simon,  the  author's  descendant,  and  thereby  supplied  the 
materials  for  the  complete  and  authentic  edition  now  before  us. 

Historians,  who  have  had  access  to  these  Memoirs,  have 
always  held  them  in  the  highest  estimation,  and  in  all  works  which 
treat  of  the  history  of  Europe  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seve«* 
teenth,  and  the  beginning  of  tbe  eighteenth  centuries,  constant 
reference  is  made  to  their  high  authority*  It  is  only  now»  bow- 
ever,  that  the  voluminous  original  is  published,  not  merely  entire^ 
but  in  every  part  exactly  as  it  came  from  the  admirable  pea  of  the 
author  As  it  stands  before  us,  a  range  of  twenty-one  goodly  vo- 
lumes, of  dose  type  and  ample  size,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  compare 
it  in  vahie,  of  an  historical  kind,  with  any  work,  of  whatever  fame, 
whicb  has  issued  from  the  press  since  the  invention  of  printing. 
Without  an  accurate  examination  of  it,  it  is  difficult  to  undei-staira 
the  nature  of  Saint-Simon's  claims  to  the  respect  of  the  historical 
inquirer. 

Saint-Simon  is  not  an  anptaKst:  for,  though  his  Memoim  re^ 
cord  most  of  the  events  of  his  time,  he  describes  only  the  facts 
that  came  under  his  own  cognizance,  or  those  of  his  immediate 
informers.  He  is  not  an  histotian:  for  he  does  not  bind  hims^tf 
to  trace  any  order  of  events,  or  narrate  any  particular  transactions* 
He  is  not  a  biographer:  for  he  is  more  sedulous  in  drawing  the 
character  of  his  subject,  than  in  pursuing  him  through  the  diffe- 
reiTt  stages  of  his  life.  But  he  partakes  of  all  the  three  ch^ 
racters,  and  embraces  much  more  than  comes  under  any  t>iie  Cff 
them.  All  that  an  able  and  inquisitive  man,  moving  in  the  veiyfirst 
circtes  of  a  great  court,  couM  ascertain  in  the  course  of  a  vigorous 
existence,  whether  in  the  way  of  character,  anecdote,  event,  scene, 
or  incident,  rehiting  to  a  most  interesting  period,  is  embraced  in 
the  rich  treasure  which  the  world  is  now  fortunate  enough  to  pos- 
sess in  the  Memoirs  before  us. 

The  groundwork  of  these  Memoh-s  is  tbe  life  of  die  author 
himself;  but,  as  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  he  was  much 
4SioTe  of  an  observer  than  an  actor,  the  incidents  that  relate  to  hb 
own  person  are  overgrown  with  the  fiicts  that  relate  to  others. 
These  are  related  in  a  style  of  vigour  and  fbrce  that  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired  for  effect,  and  \i4th  that  air  of  reasonableness  and 
good  sense  which  impresses  the  reader  not  only  with  confidence 
in  the  veracity  of  the  narrator,  but  wilih  respect  and  eiteem  fisr 
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Tht  Court  ^  Lam  ike  FonHetnik.  i 

Along  wkk  faitk  in  tfe  anthor't  boiia«tj>  we  cm^ 
aho  to  take  with  os  a  higb  letped  for  hi»  taknts*  N9 
Ma  jH  poaacaacd  a  more  penjucvous  uiaight  into  cW 
racter,  or  faeOer  WMcetdtd  10  tnmsiemBg  kit  portraits  to  paper. 
Hia  neaKm  fona  a  gaBery  of  die  gpeat  men  of  bis  age,  and  to 
atadj  tbem  aa  Ibej  live  in  bis  pagaa  ia  a  aear  approach  to  Uviiig  ia 
tbea^etbeyadoraedor^itiaafjbe^clis^praced.  ItwonldbelarfroQi 
a  coaqriimeiit  to  the  Doc  ck  Saanl-SiraoD  to  call  bim  the  French 
darcadoB,  though  there  are  not  wai^ng  points  of  resemUance 
him  aod  the  Engliab  writer.    The  sobject  of  Saint- 


fiioKHi  is^  however,  far  less  gloomy,  and  ^te  as  instructive  as 
tim  of  the  Rebellion;  his  characters,  moreover,  are  drawn  with 
ofaal  perqpicaiiy,  and  much  less  pre)iidice«  Saint-Simon  brings 
both  persons  and  things  in  the  most  lively  point  of  view  before  ths 
leader^  wfafle  Cbnendon,  with  not  more  vigour  but  far  more  e&Nrt, 
ofcacures  faia  aubyect  by  elaboratiosi,  and  darkens  even  intelligent 
lemaAs  by  a  laoibering  obscurity  of  stjk.  The  style  of  Saints 
is  not  what  is  adkd  polished,  for  his  sense  doea  not  wait 
MMtraction^  he  writes  from  a  full  BMnd,  and  is  contant  to 

:  down  precisely  what  he  wonkl  have  q»oken  when  anknated  by 
a  favcwtte  aidlgect,  and  in  a  plenaanl  mood  Cor  the  elncidatioa  it 
the  characters  of  the  aien  be  had  lived  with,  ev  the  evc«ts  iiM 
pasaed  before  fasa  eyes,  in  the  estimatioarof  their  coailempori^ 
riea  bolb  stood  eoaeHy  high;  bodi  were  aseo  whohad  enjoy^  the 
highest  oiices  aad  possessed  the  greatest  iaineace,  and  were  cqaaHy 
aaoDaas  that  their  tanea  shoald  be  well  understood  by  posterity^ 
Ueooe,  however,  is  altogether  mooanelttcal  in  his  principles,  and 
if  the  ariatocradcid  order  ever  had  a  zealous  and  coascieatioos 
partizaa,  Smnt-Siaaon  waa  the  man. 

Saint-Simon  was,  ia  §mcU  the  model  of  an  aristocrat;  the  im* 
povCaaee  he  attacbea  to  triiing  matters  of  precedeace  is  only  la 
be  aadesstood  by  oae  who  has  imbued  hinmlf  in  the  spirit  of  his 
finses.  His  seatimems  of  hcmoar  are  scrup«k>ns  and  sensitive  la 
a  degrae  beconsing  the  immeiBate  desceadant  of  a  race  of  cha* 
valry*  As  a  man  he  is  aiodest,  aeasible,  and  liberal;  bat  the  i»- 
staac  he  Mentifiea  himself  with  an  injured  body,  as  he  considered 
Ae  ariatociacy  of  his  age  to  be,  be  ia  proud,  haughty,  and  def)ffng» 
To  he  vrMioat  birth  is,  with  him,  an  argument  of  mcompelency; 
but  at  the  same  time  to  be  suceessfai,  overweening,  and  assani«- 
iag,  aa  were  many  of  the  upstart  ministers  of  Louis  XIV.,  was 
a  proof  of  uoexaa^iied  baseness.  With  this  fedtng,  however,  it 
is  plain  to  see  sferuggliag  a  spirit  of  justice  and  diserinunation, 
tlie  oApriag  of  a  dear  head  and  a  |;ood  disposition.  Of  the 
•people,  in  these  Memoirs  we  bear  nothmg:  Saint-Sim<»,  ia  some 
ef  has pnjeds, leeka  upoa  themin  the l^fht of  aiock  that  ou^ 
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Deidier.to.be  harried  by  wolves,  nor  tormeDted  by  dogs,  but  iodi- 
vidually,  and  as  persons  exciting  the  writer's  sympathy /throughout 
the  whole  of  these  twenty-one  volumes,  they  may  be  said  to  be  non- 
existent. The  king,  the  ministers,  the  mistresses,  the  army,  and  the 
court,  in  its  classes  of  aristocracy,  favourites,  and  servitors,  are  the 
only  bodies  of  whose  importance  a  grand  seigneur  of  that  time 
was  cognizant.  Service  was  his  first  thought;  after  two  or  three 
campaigns,  and  a  siege  or  two,  he  was  considered  qualified,  not 
to  desert  the  army,  (for  this  Louis  rarely  forgave,)  but  to  beg 
some  charge  about  the  court  during  a  cessation  of  military 
operations -T- to  spend  the  winter  at  Versailles,  to  hunt  with  the 
king,  and  to  ask  for  an  invitation  to  Marly.  If,  as  was  pro- 
bable, he  was  governor  of  some  town,  or  held  any  other  high  pro- 
vincial charge,  an  occasional  visit  to  the  seat  of  it  might  be  over- 
looked. Then,  again,  occurred  the  duties  of  war,  an  expedition 
to  Savoy,  attended  by  his  gentlemen  and  friends,  or  to  Flanders 
or  the  Rhine.  The  grand  spectacle  of  the  manceuvres  of  Tu- 
renne,  Luxembourg,  or  Villars,  with  the  excitement  of  some  dan- 
ger, afforded  a  few  opportunities  of  distinguishing  that  courage  in 
which  a  nobleman  of  that  day  was  never  deficient,  and  thus  being 
talked  of  in  the  saloons  of  Versailles — such  is  a  general  sketch  of 
the  ordinary  life  of  such  a  person.  Of  course  it  was  varied  by  poli- 
tical cabals,  by  intrigues,  by  duels,  and  by  occasional  visits  to  the 
Bastille.  The  moral  characteristics  of  the  courtiers  were  not  of  a 
bigh  order;  success  was  the  end  and  arbiter  of  all  measures,  and 
there  appear  to  have  been  no  means  of  ensuring  it,  however  base  or 
wicked,  which  were  not  resorted  to :  the  object  of  the  success  being 
rarely  of  a  kind  to  palliate  the  unworthiness  of  the  instruments. 
High  play,  profusion,  and  expense  of  every  description,  were  too 
general  to  be  considered  peculiar  to  an  individual;  they  had,  more- 
over, the  royal  sanction ;  and  it  is  curious  to  consider  how  com- 
pletely the  moral  code  of  that  age  was  the  creature  of  the  monarch's 
breath.  No  man  was  ever  so  completely  the  director  of  the  spirit 
of  his  time  as  Louis,  and  yet  there  has  been  a  majority  of  kings 
who  have  far  exceeded  him  in  talent  and  information.  He  was,  in 
fact,  the  founder  of  a  system,  both  in  manners  and  morals,  which 
spread  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  reigned  in  France  till  the  Re- 
volution broke  it  up,  and  of  which  the  traces  may  be  yet  detected 
in  every  comer  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  materials  for  the  developement  of  this  system  are  to  be 
found  in  the  work  before  us.  It  is  an  investigation,  however, 
that  we  shall  not  pursue;  for,  although  it  might  be  attended  with 
interesting  lesults,  it  would  lead  us  into  a  discussion  and  analysis 
of  detached  portions  of  the  Memoirs ;  our  object  will  rather  he, 
by.  selecting  and  arranging  a  few  of  their  prominent  features^to 
convey  to  our  readers  a  just  notion  of  their  several  contents.    We 
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CBDDot  do  this  better  than  by  collecting  together^  from  various 
parts  of  these  volumes,  the  traits  which  distinguish  some  of  the 
characters  who  have  left  their  impress  on  the  times,  a  process 
which  will  show  the  description  of  materials  the  Due  de  Saint- 
Simon  has  left  for  the  student  of  history,  whose  main  object  is 
to  live  over  again  other  times  with  the  spirit  and  philos(^hy  of  a 
Ughlj  improved  age. 

The  first  character  that  naturally  presents  itself  for  considera^ 
tion  is  THE  Mastbb  himself;  the  man,  who,  above  all  others,  was 
set  apart,  by  the  course  of  events,  to  be  all  of  a  god  that  mortal 
will  suffer,  or  mortals  create.  In  the  personal  character  of  Louis 
is  necessarily  included  that  of  the  companion  of  half  his  long  life 
— die  Maintenon.  After  him  we  shall  introduce  into  our  gallery 
r  few  of  the  rarer  spirits  of  his  reign. 

A  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  age  and  reign  of  Louis 
XiV.  is  that  he  was  his  own  premier:  the  tyranny  to  which;  in  his 
youth,  he  had  been  subjected  by  Mazarin,  gave  him  a  horror  of 
a  prime  minister,  and  he  determined  to  be  bis  own ;  this  was  anr 
early  resolve  which  never  could  be  shaken.  Out  of  the  same  source 
sprung  his  objection  to  a  churchman  in  his  cabinet;  it  was  a  deter- 
mination to  which  he  adhered  all  through  his  long  and  various 
reign  with  equal  decision.  He  flattered  himself  that  he  should  be 
able  to  govern  alone— it  was  a  jgrievous  mistake ;  his  reign  is  a 
satire  upon  despotism.  He  was  not  ruled  by  one,  but  by  every 
body  in  their  turns,  and  he  who  cherished  the  idea  that  his  wiU 
was  the  predominant  law,  in  fact  exercised  less  will  in  the 
management  of  his  affairs  than  the  meanest  subject  of  his  realm. 

The  opening  of  his  life,  which  cannot  properly  be  dated  before 
he  arrived  at  twenty-three  years  of  age,  was;  undoubtedly,  a  pros- 
perous one,  according  to  the  ordinary  scale  by  which  such  posi- 
tions are  calculated.  The  agitation  of  the  realm  since  the  death 
of  Louis  XIII.  had  produced  the  ordinary  consequence  of  agi- 
tation in  the  affluence  of  genius  which  it  bad  called  up  in  every 
department  The  ministers  at  the  head  of  affairs  were  the 
adroitest  and  ablest  in  Europe  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  day; 
bis  generals  held  the  first  rank  in  the  world,  and  their  seconds 
were  men  who  became  founders  of  systems  and  schools  of  war 
in  their  time;  and  the  court  was  crowded  with  men  of  experience 
and  ability,  who  had  been  formed  in  the  stirring  period  which  had 
oi^just  subsided. 

The  Btate  viras  in  a  flourishing  condition,  or  seemed  so,  which, 
wAdk  historians,  is  pretty  generally  the  same  thing.  Colbert,  how- 
ever, had  arranged  the  finances  m  some  order;  the  shipping,  the 
commerce,  the  manufactures,  and  even  the  literature  of  the 
cooiitry  assumed  an. air  of  prosperity.    Colbert,  like  a  skilfol 
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ptri^^tr,  hj  the  aid  of  a  tittle  sun  and  a  fbrtuoate  aajpect,  had 
succeeded  in  ripening  a  fruit  «vfaich  the  ambition  of  Ins  rndgtOTp 
and  tte  rivalry  of  bis  fellow  minitters,  resolved  tfbortlj  vpoa 
plucking  for  their  own  use. 

Though  a  young  man  and  a  king,  Louis  was  not  aitogedier 
without  experience.  He  had  been  «  constant  frequenter  of  fim 
house  of  the  Countess  de  Soissons^the  niece  of  Cardinal  Mazam, 
the  resort  of  all  that  was  distinguished,  both  male  and  female, 
that  the  age  could  produce,  and  where  he  first  caught  that  fine 
air  of  gallantry  and  nobleness,  which  charaeterired  Urn  ever  afitev- 
wards,  and  marked  even  his  most  trifling  actions.  For,  diough 
Aie  talents  of  Louis  XIV.  were  in  fact  rather  below  mediocrity, 
he  possessed  a  power  of  forming  his  manners  and  character  npoa 
a  model,  and  of  adhering  to  it,  which  is  often  more  valuable  in 
the  conduct  of  life  than  the  very  greatest  abilities.  By  nature  he 
was  a  lover  of  order  and  r^ularity,  he  was  prudent,  moderate, 
setret,  the  master  both  of  his  actions  and  his  tongue.  For  thaae 
virtues,  as  they  may  be  called  in  a  king,  he  was  perhaps  indebted 
to  his  natural  constitution,  and  if  education  had  done  as  nineh  for 
him,  certainly  he  would  have  been  a  better  ruler.  He  had  a 
passion,  however,  or  rather  a  foible, — ^that  was  vanity,  or  as  it  waa 
then  called,  glory.  No  flattery  was  too  gross  for  him — ^inoenee 
was  the  only  intellectual  food  be  imbibed.  Independence  of  cha* 
racter  he  detested :  the  man  who  once,  though  but  for  an  instant. 
Stood  up  before  him  in  the  consciousness  of  manly  integrity  of 
pnrpdse,  was  lost  for  ever  in  the  favor  of  the  King.  He  detested 
the  nobility,  because  they  were  not  the  creatures  of  his  breath;  thay 
had  their  own  consequence;  his  ministers  were  always  his  favorites, 
because  he  had  made  tfiem  and  could  unmake  them,  and  because, 
moreover,  they  had  abundant  opportunities  of  applying  hx^ 
doses  of  the  most  fulsome  flattery,  and  of  prostrating  themseivea 
before  him,  of  assuming  an  air  of  utier  w>thingness  in  his  pre- 
sence, of  attributing  to  him  the  praise  of  every  sdieme  they  had 
invented,  and  of  insinuating  that  their  own  ideas  were  the  crea- 
tures of  his  suggestions,  xo  such  a  pitch  was  diis  inlorieation 
carried,  that  he  who  had  neither  ear  nor  voice  might  be  heafftl 
singing  among  his  peculiar  intimates  snatches  of  die  most  fnlsome 
^rts  of  the  songs  in  his  own  praise.  And  even  at  the  pnblie 
Suppers,  when  due  band  played  tne  airs  to  which  they  were  set,  ho 
mignt  be  heard  bumming  the  same  passages  between  his  teedi« 
The  generals  in  this  res|>ect  were  as  bad  as  the  ministers:  they  led 
hbn  to  believe  that  he  dictated  every  measure,  and  that  their  beat 
plana  were  formed  on  the  hints  he  had  thrown  out.  The  coilr* 
tiers,  with  such  examples  before  them,  performed  fhehr  natural 
parts  wifh  even  more  than  ordifiary  zeal.    But  tiie  facility  with 
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wkidi  A^  adfiHiiistered  to  b]»  Tanitj  wat  not  so  remttrkable  as 
the  eMe  witli  which  he  appropriated  everything  to  himself,  and  the 
iaeffttble  satisihction  with  which  he  glorified  himself,  on  everj 
fresh  offering  of  adulation. 

His  lo¥e  of  sieges  and  reviews  was  only  another  form  of  this 
his  only  enthusiasm,  his  passion  for  himself.  A  siege  was  a  fine 
opportunity  for  exhibiting  his  capacity,  in  other  words,  for  attri- 
btttiDg  to-  himself  all  the  talents  of  a  great  general :  here  too  he 
cooM  eshibit  his  courage  at  little  expense  of  danger,  for  he  could 
be  prevailed  upon,  as  it  were  with  difficulty,  to  keep  in  the  back 
grottfid,  and  by  the  aid  of  his  admirable  constitution,  and  great 
power  of  enduring  hunger,  thirst,  fatigue,  and  changes  of  temper- 
ature, really  exhibit  himself  in  a  very  advantageous  point  of  view# 
At  reviews  also,  his  fine  person,  his  skill  in  horsemanship,  and  that 
air  of  dignity  and  noble  presence,  enabled  him  to  play  the  first 
part  with  considerable  effect.  It  was  always  with  a  talk  of  his 
eaaiptigQs  and  his  troops  that  he  used  to  entertain  his  mis« 
tresses,  and  sometimes  his  courtiers.  The  subject  must  neces* 
iarily  imve  been  tiresome  to  them,  but  it  was  in  some  measure 
redeemed  by  the  elegance  and  propriety  of  his  expressions :  he 
had  a  natiiral  justness  of  phrase  in  conversation,  and  told  a  story 
better  than  any  man  of  his  time.  The  talent  of  recounting  is  by 
BO  means  a  common  quality ;  he  had  it  in  perfection. 

It  scarcely  consorts  with  our  notion  of  Louis  le  Grand,  that  if 
be  bad  a  talent  for  any  thing,  it  was  for  the  management  of  the 
merest  details.  His  mind  naturally  ran  on  small  differences.  He 
Was  incessantly  occupied  with  the  meanest  minutice  of  military 
affairs.  Clothing,  arms,  evolutions,  drill,  discipline — in  a  word^ 
ail  the  lowest  details.  It  was  the  same  in  his  buildings,  his  esta* 
blislHiients.  his  household  supplies;  he  was  perpetually  fancying 
lhat*be  could  teach  the  men  who  understood  the  subject,  what* 
ever  it  might  be,  better  than  any  body  else,  and  they,  of  course^ 
reeeived  hie  instruction  in  the  manner  of  novices.  This  waste  of 
time  he  Would  term  a  continual  application  to  business.  It  was 
a  description  of  industry  which  exactly  suited  the  purposes  of  his 
ministers^  Mho  by  putting  him  upon  the  scent  in  some  trivial 
matter^  respecting  which  they  pretended  to  receive  the  law  from 
him,  took  eare  to  manage  all  the  more  important  matters  accord- 
ing to  their  ovm  schemes. 

*  A  circunMtanoe  which  deserves  attention,  is  the  residence  of  this 
Sioaarch  at  a  distance  from  his  capitaL  It  was  not  vrithout  its  de- 
sign or  its  influence  in  the  establishment  of  the  absolute  sovereignty 
which' was  the  favorite  project  of  Louis  XIV.  From  Paris  he  had 
been  driven  in  his  youth,  and  the  memory  of  his  flight  was  a  bitter 
soli^ect;  there  he  never  considered  himself  safe,  besides  being  ex- 
posed to  tke  observation  of  spirits  of  every  description.  At  a  court 
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separate  from  the  capital  he  bad  his  courtiers  more  immediately 
under  his  eye;  absences  could  be  easily  marked,  and  cabab  crushed 
in  their  infancy*  Then  came  the  ruinous  taste  for  building,  which 
it  was  more  easy  to  indulge  at  Versailles  or  Marly,  than  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  crowded  capital.  His  changes  of 
residence  were  chiefly  made  for  the  purpose  of  creating  and 
keeping  up  a  number  of  artificial  distinctions^  by  which  he  kept 
the  court  m  a  constant  state  of  anxiety  and  expectation.  It  was 
the  fashion  to  request  to  accompany  him,  to  desire  apartments 
near  him;  and  according  as  these  boons  were  granted, so  was  die 
courtier  humiliated  or  exalted.  When  he  resided  at  St  Germain^ 
Versailles  served  this  purpose;  when  at  Versailles,  Marly;  and 
though  at  Trianon  the  whole  court  were  at  liberty  to  present 
themselves,  yet  even  there  a  distinction  was  made,  that  ladies 
might  there  eat  with  the  king:  and  particular  ones  were  pointed 
out  to  receive  the  honor  as  each  meal  arrived.  The  schemes  of 
this  kind  were  infinite,  and  kept  his  court  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
excitement  and  i^xiety  to  please. 

The  justaucorps  i  brevet  was  an  invention  of  the  same  kind; 
it  was  a  uniform  of  blue  lined  and  turned  up  with  red,  and  red 
vvaistcoat  embroidered  with  a  grand  pattern  of  gold  and  some 
silver.  A  small  number  only  were  permitted  to  wear  this  dress;  it 
was  one  of  the  highest  favours,  and  every  means  of  interest  were 
set  on  foot  to  obtain  it  They  who  wore  it  were  alone  permitted 
to  accompany  the  king  from  St.  Oermains  to  Versailles  without 
being  invited. 

Louis  XIV.  not  only  knew  how  to  keep  his  courtiers  alive  to  a 
^ense  of  the  distinctions  he  created,  and  watchful  of  his  pleasure, 
but  he  had  that  curious  faculty  of  personal  observation  which  seems 
peculiar  to  royalty.  Neither  the  absence  nor  the  presence  of  any 
one  escaped  him;  and  not  merely  the  persons  of  distinction,  but 
even  individuals  of  inferior  note.  At  his  rising  in  the  morning,  at 
his  retiring  at  night  (his  coucher),  at  bis  repast,  in  passing  to  hia 
apartments,  or  in  his  walks  in  the  gardens  of  Versailles,  when  die 
courtiers  alone  had  permission  to  follow  him,  his  eyes  viere  oa 
the  watch,  he  saw  and  remarked  every  body,  down  to  persons  who 
did  not  even  hope  to  be  seen.  In  his  own  mind  he  kept  a  mort 
accurate  account  of  these  things,  and  distinguished  between  the 
occasional  absence  of  constant  attendants,  and  those  of  the  indivi* 
duals  who  only  came  to  court  occasionally;  and  according  to 
these  accounts  he  invariably  acted.  When  he  was  asked  for  any 
thing  for  a  person  who  never  presented  himself,  he  would  say 
proudly  *'  I  do  not  know  him;"  or  for  one  who  came  rarely,  ''He 
is  a  man  whom  I  never  see;"  and  these  sentences  were  final. 
Another  crime  was  not  to  go  to  Fontainebleau,  which  he  looked 
upon  in 'the  same  light  as  Versailles;  and  for  others  not  to  ask 
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peronssion  to  aocompany  him  to  Marly,  although  he  had  bo  inten* 
tioD  of  taking  them;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  courtier  were  on 
that  footing,  to  have  a  general  liberty  of  going  there,  absence  was 
HDpardonable,  either  in  male  or  female.  The  persons  who  liked 
Paris  be  could  not  bear.  They  who  loved  the  country  might  stay 
for  a  time  at  their  chateaux  without  offence;  but  it  was  necessary 
before  going  there  to  take  proper  precautions  against  misinter- 
pretation. 

Another  royal  t4ict  was  that  of  never  forgetting  the  face  of  a 
man  whom  he  had  once  seen;  though  a  person  otherwise  insig- 
nificant, if  the  king  had  once  seen  him,  he  would  remember  him 
at  the  distance  of  twenty  years.  He  had  a  similar  memory  for 
feraonal facts f  and  though  he  never  confounded  them,  still  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  remember  every  thin^ ;  and  if,  therefore^ 
any  individual  was  named  to  him  with  any  view  of  employment, 
it  was  fatal  to  him  if  the  king  recollected  that  there  was  any  thing 
against  him»  though  he  had  not  the  power  of  remembering  exactly 
irikBt  tbe  objection  might  be% 

One  of  bis  perpetual  cares  was  to  be  well  informed  of  every 
thing  that  was  passing  every  where-— in  places  of  public  resort,  in 
private  houses,  the  facts  of  ordinary  intercourse  and  the  secrets  of 
fiamilies,  and  of  amours.  He  had  spies  and  reporters  every  where^ 
and  of  all  classes;  some  who  were  ignorant  that  their  information 
was  meant  for  him,— others  who  knew  that  it  ultimately  reached 
him, — a  third  set  who  corresponded  directly  with  him, — and  a 
fourth  were  permitted  to  have  secret  interviews  with  him,  through 
back  stairs.  Information  conveyed  in  this  form  was  the  ruin  of 
matty  a  man,  vriio  never  knew  from  what  quarter  the  storm  came* 
It  was  he  who  first  invested  the  lieutenant  de  police  vrith  his  dan^i* 
gerous  functions,  and  which  went  on  increasing:  these  oflicers 
were  tbe  most  formidable  persons  about  the  court,  and  were 
treated  with  most  decided  consideration  and  attention  by  every 
one,  even  by  the  ministers  themselves.  There  was  not  an  indi- 
vidual>  not  excepting  the  princes  of  the  blood,  who  had  not  an 
interest  in  preserving  their  good  will,  and  who  did  not  try  to  do  it. 
The  opening  of  letters  was  another  of  the  shameful  means  of  pro- 
cnriag  informatioOk  Two  persons,  Paioute  and  RouUier,  farmed 
the  posti  and  apparently  on  this  condition^  for  no  efforts  could 
ever  succeed,  either  in  displacing  them  or  in  augmenting  dieir  rent. 
This  department  of  esfnom^e  was  performed  with  a  most  extras 
oidinary  dexterity  and  promptitude :  generally  the  heads  only  of 
remarkable  letters  were  laid  before  the  King;  in  other  instances 
the  letter  itself.  A  word  of  contempt  for  the  King  or  his  govern- 
ment was  certain  ruin:  and  we  have  Saint-Simon's  testimony  for 
saying,  that  it  is  incredible  how  many  persons  of  all  classes  were 
r;or  less  .injured  by  these  means*    The  secrecy  with  whiGb|ii 
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WIS  oonducied  was  impoietrable.  Neither  secrecy^  nor  yet  die- 
simalation,  was  at  all  painful  or  diflScult  for  the  king. 

This  last  accomplishment  is  termed  bj  the  French  a  talent: 
he  pushed  it  to  the  extreme  of  falsity  without  however  being 
guilty  of  a  verbal  lie.  He  piqued  himself  on  keeping  his  word^ 
and  gave  it  but  very  rarely.  He  viras  also  as  careful  of  the  secrets 
ef  others  as  of  his  own :  and  was  Battered  by  certain  oonfidenoes 
and  confessions  on  the  part  of  his  courtiers,  which  neither  minis- 
ter nor  mistress  could  ever  afterwards  wring  from  him. 
'  Louts  XIV.  was  the  model  of  a  king  who  should  have  no  slate 
duties  to  perform,  who  was  required  as  the  bead  of  a  court  and 
the  hero  of  addresses,  petitions,  levees,  openings  of  a  parliament, 
reviews,  occasional  festivals,  end  in  short  all  the  lighter  duties  of 
a  constitutional  monarch,  with  one  exception,  his  passion  for 
buildiqgs.  In  all  personal  matters  he  was  perfect.  There  was 
a  grace  in  all  he  did,  a  precision  and  an  elegance  in  all  he  said^ 
that  rendered  an  attention  from  him  a  distinction.  He  knew  the 
value  of  it,  and  may  be  said  to  have  sold  his  words,  nay,  even  his 
smile,  even  his  looks.  He  spoke  rarely  to  any  one ;  when  he  did 
it  was  with  majesty,  and  also  with  brevity.  His  slightest  notice 
or  preference  was  measured,  or,  as  it  were,  proportionably  weighed 
out.  No  harsh  word  ever  escaped  him)  if  he  had  occasion  lo 
reprimand  or  reprove,  it  was  always  done  with  an  air  of  kind- 
ness, never  in  anger,  and  rarely  even  with  stiiFness. 

He  may  be  said  to  have  been  polished  to  die  very  limits  of 
nature:  no  one  better  marked  the  distinctions  of  age,  merit  end 
rank,  all  which  he  took  care  to  hit  exactly  in  his  manner  of  salu- 
tation, or  of  receiving  the  reverences  on  arrival  or  departure. 
His  respectful  manner  to  women  was  charming:  he  never  passed 
even  a  chambermaid  without  liaising  his  bat,  though,  as  at  Marly, 
he  might  know  them  to  be  such :  and  if  he  accosted  a  lady,  be 
never  replaced  his  hat  till  he  had  quitted  her.  These  are- what  we 
call  the  manners  of  the  old  school;  be  was  the  perfecter  of  them, 
and  one  of  their  most  successful  professors,  if  not  altogether 
their  creator. 

-  In  the  interior  of  his  domestic  life  he  was  remarkably  good 
tempered  and  patient,  punctual  and  exact  in  himself,  and  consi- 
derate for  others.  His  own  extraordinary  regularity  made  the 
service  of  the  palace  proceed  like  clockwork:  no  small  conve- 
nience for  his  courtiers,  who  were  bound  to  be  in  pfurtieular 
saloons,  or  galleries,  orcabinets,  at  particular  moments  of  their 
master's  day* 

He  treated  his  servants  and  body-ettendants  with  great  consi- 
deration and  favour,  and  in  fact,  like  other  kings,  vi^as  more  at 
his  ease  with  them  than  any  other  society.  Their  influence  wai 
supposed  to  b^  f^reat,  md  they  vrere  eomted  even^  by  the  fiiat 
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•oinlitjriolf  the  bod.  H«  aiwajs  fmitocled  them;  so  that  m  oase 
diey  happened  to  be  msoient,  a  nobleimin  wsB  boimd  to  know  either 
bow  to  aroid  k,  or  to  bear  it.  He  was  ferj  partkuiar  in  ascer- 
tmrnng  with  what  attentioB  they  bad  been  treated  wfaea  he  sent 
1kem<m  any  meaaage  ;*  he  used  to  relate  with  complacency  that 
be  one  day  sent  one  of  his  footmen  to  the  Dnke  dk»  Monlnzon, 
govenmr  of  Paris,  who  at  the  time  was  in  one  of  his  chateaux,  and 
on  the  arrival  of  the  royal  aervant  was  just  sitting  down  to  dinner. 
The  dnfce  made  the  aenrant  sit  down  to  dinner  with  faim»  and 
when  be  departed,  aceompanied  him  to  Am  door,  in  honour  of  his 
maaler.  Thb  act  of  base  servility  was  an  offering  to  the  idol,  and 
greedily  accepted. 

Tlere  amst  have  been  something  Yery  imposing  in  the  exprsK 
aionofhis  covntenance,  and  in  the  majesty  of  his  port.  Sdot-Si- 
mon^ibaerves,  that  on  occasions  of  ceremony  it  was  necessary  for 
die  person  who  had  to  harangue  him,  to  be  accustoined  to  the 
iigfat  of  him,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  bhindering  and  stopping  short 
in  his  apeech.  His  own  answers  on  such  occasions  are  repre* 
aaoted  as  models  of  propriety,  and  were  often  conceived  in  an 
agpeeaUe  tone  of  compliment  to  the  person  before  him,  if  each  had 
boon  called  for  by  the  merit  of  the  disooorse.  On  gayer  occasions 
he  was  equally  majestic;  and  tboogh  always  graceftil  and  easy, 
&ever  was  guilty  of  the  slightest  jest,  or  movement,  that  could  be 
considered  misphM:ed  or  siwkward :  all  was  decent,  grand,  noble, 
and  at  the  aame  time  animated  by  an  air  of  natural  gaiety  and 
good  bumour,  which,  joined  to  his  advantages  of  form  and  face, 
OBsdefais  approach  irresistible. 

This  perfect  command  of  his  person  was  in  part  the  conaa- 
qnence  of  his  excellence  at  all  athletic  sports  and  exercises.  He 
KMred  the  air,  and  was  constantly  out  in  it,  either  shooting  (he  was 
the  beat  shot  in  France)  or  hunting.  The  stag  he  used  to  follow 
at  Fontainebleau  afiter  he  broke  bis  arm,  in  a  calash  drawn  by  four 

Ernies,  which  he  managed  at  fall  gallop  with  admirable  skill. 
eesceHed  also  in  danciDj;,  a  species  of  p>if,  and  at  racket;  and 
up  to  a  late  period  of  his  bfe  was  an  admnvfale  horseman.  Con- 
nected with  his  fondness  for  shooting  was  his  attachment  to  dogs, 
of  which  he  used  to  keep  seven  or  ei^t  in  his  apartments^  and  feed 
them  himielf. 

He  had  a  natural  turn  for  magnificence  and  splendour,  and 
eertainly  it  %as  scarcely  possible  for  man  to  carry  it  further ;  and, 
like  oveiy  other  taste,  it  was  extensiveiy  imiteted,  spread  all  over 
conrt,  camp,  and  city,  and  reduced  the  nobility  to  poverty  and 
diftculties;  a  result  which,  Saint-Simon  says,  be  foresaw, 
and  indeed  calculated  on,  to  second  hia  own  purposes  of  subju- 
gating the  grand  seigneurs  of  hia  dominions,  by  means  more  artfol 
and  more  caftoin. tlnm  the  nolant  sdmnea  of  Eiobelteu.   )OQle 
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The  passion  of  this  magnificent  monarch  for  splendid  building 
and  palaces  is  intelligible  enough ;  but  in  the  indulsence  of  it 
there  was  a  pride,  a  caprice,  and  a  bad  taste,  for  which  it  is  more 
difficult  to  account.  St.  Germains,  which  is  on  an  elevated  site» 
admirably  adapted  for  a  palace  of  any  dimensions,  surrounded 
by  picturesque  beauties  of  every  description,  and  abounding  in-  all 
those  advantages  which  nature  alone  can  supply  in  perfection,  he 
abandoned  for  Versailles.  Versailles — ^the  most  melancholy  and 
barren  spot,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  of  France !  without  prospect, 
destitute  of  wood,  of  water,  even  of  soil — for  where  it  is  not  sand 
it  is  marsh — and,  to  crown  the  whole,  unhealthy;  in  short,  a 
swamp.  It  seems  as  if  he  had  determined  to  treat  Nature  as  one 
of  bis  courtiers,  and  try  to  tyrannise  and  subdue  her  by  the  force 
of  art  and  treasure.  When  tired  of  the  forest  of  stone,  the  mazes 
of  foliage,  and  the  plains  of  pavement  he  had  piled  together,  and 
when  his  innumerable  apartmentS|  his  saloon  upon  saloon,  were 
crowded  with  a  brilliant  court,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  must 
have  a  retreat  where  he  could  retire  with  a  dozen  or  two  of  his 
greatest  favourites.  He  chose  Marly,  because  it  Was  in  a  deep 
and  narrow  little  valley,  the  sides  of  which  were  nearly  perpendi- 
cular, and  destitute  of  either  beauty  in  itself,  or  prospect  abroad. 
His  reason  for  fixing  on  this  spot  was,  that  here  at  least  he  could 
not  spend  money  in  building.  All  the  world  knows  the  result: 
lakes  Were  made  one  month  and  filled  up  the  next;  forests  were 
planted  of  trees  at  the  full  size ;  the  hilb  that  obstructed  die  view 
were  cut  in  twain,  and  Marly  ended  by  costing  as  much  i^  Ver- 
sailles. The  Due  de  Saint-Simon  tells  us  that  he  has  seen  alleys^ 
and  thickets,  and  walks  changed  into  an  extensive  piece  of  water, 
on  which  parties  sailed  in  boats,  and  which,  six  weeks  afterwards, 
was  metamorphosed  again  into  a  forest  dark  with  foliage.  Of 
course  more  than  three  parts  of  these  trees  died,  but  they  were  im- 
mediately replaced.  The  trees  were  transported  from  Com- 
pi6gne,  and  even  a  greater  distance. 

To  attempt  a  portrait  of  Louis  XIV.  without  entering  into  the 
character  of  a  person  who  so  decidedly  affected  his  fortunes  as 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  would  be  to  shut  out  one  of  the  best 
lights.  The  Due  de  Saint-Simon  has  given  tis  ample  materials : 
he  long  survived  her :  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  persons 
who  were  fsimiliar  vnth  her,  and  though,  in  bommon  with  all  the 
grand  seigneurs  of  the  court,  he  bore  her  no  love,  yet  he  is  too 
honest  and  clearsighted  ever  to  deal  in  fiction  to  her  prejudice; 
We  pass  over  her  early  history,  Mrith  the  exception  of  the  fact  mat  she 
was  a  West  Indian,  the  same  country  which  afterwards  furnished 
another  f>ari?e/ttie  in  Josephine  to  occupy  the  same  throne.  Ma- 
dame Maintenon's  reputation  as  the  widow  of  Scarron  was  by  no 
means  unimpeachable;  it  did  liot,  however,  prevent  ber  from 
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beiog  introduced  to  some  of  the  houses  of  the  highest  nobility  on 
the  footing  of  a  companion.     Such  persons  in  that  capacity  were 
more  useiiil  before  die  introduction  of  bells  than  they  have  been 
since.     She  appears  to  have  won  her  way  by  die  agreeableness 
of  her  conversation^  and  the  charm  of  her  manners :  and  becom- 
ing the  humble  friend  of  Madame  de  Montespan^  at  that  time  the 
'  acci»dited'  mistress  of  the  king,  she  was  intrusted  with  the  care 
and  education  of  the  royal  bastards.    The  little  Due  de  Maine 
.was  club-footed,  and  he  and  his  governante  were  sent  to  all  the 
baths  in  France  and  its  neighbourhood,  in  the  hopes  of  his  wash- 
ing his  crooked  foot  straight.     Previous  to  this  time,  the  king 
had  conceived  a  great  aversion  for  Madame  Scarron,  and  fre- 
quentlyattempted  to  induce  Madame  de  Montespan  to  part  with 
her.     The  perusal  of  her  letters  first  produced  a  change  in  his 
feelings  towards  her.    Afterwards  she  used  to  act  as  a  mediator 
in  the  quarrels  which  frequently  took  place  between  the  monarch 
and  his  haughty  and  capricious  mistress,  and  was  found  so  useful 
by  both,  that  at  last  she  became  necessary.     Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan,  the  proudest,  beauty  that  ever  graced  or  tormented  a  court, 
had  at  lengtn  the  profound  mortification  of  perceiving  that  she  was 
indebted  for  the  royal  visits  to  the  attendant  governante,  the  poor 
and  neglected  widow  of  Scarron,  the  buffoon*poet,  whom  she  had 
raised  from  utter  insignificance  to  consequence  and  competency. 
When  the  Queen  died^  the  King  made  proposals  to  Madame  de 
Maintenon  (for  that  had  become  her  name) ;  she  ventured  to  reject 
them  on  the  ground  of  religion.     She  was  artful,  and  knew  her 
man;  finding  that  marriage  was  the  ultimatum,  the  aid  of  P^re 
la  Chaise  was  desired,  and  the  widow  of  Scarron  was  married  at 
midnight  to  Louis  the  Great,  in  one  of  the  cabinets  of  the  royal 
apartments  at  Versailles :   his  head  valet,  Bontems,  served  the 
mass  (as  marriage  in  the  religion  of  the  Romish  church  is  called), 
and  Harlay,  bishop  of  Paris,  was  present  as  diocesan,  as  well  as 
Louvois  the  minister;  the  two  latter  having  exacted  the  royal  pro- 
mise that  the  marriage  should  never  be  declared.     It  might  have 
been  supposed  that  if  any  man  could  have  made  good  terms  with 
a  woman,  it  was.  the  King :  he,  however,  was  compelled  to  give 
marriage  as  a  consideration  for  that  person  which  his  inferiors  by 
infinite  degrees  had  taken  almost  for  charity.    These  things  de- 
pend not  so  much  on  the  real  situation  of  parties,  as  upon  the 
weakness  of  one  mind  and  the  dexterity  of  another.     From  that 
hour  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  more  than  a  queen  in  France;  by 
the  King  she  was  treated  with  marks  of  outward  respect  and 
almost  veneration,  which,  while  they  drew  the  courtiers  on  their 
knees,  made  them  almost  burst  for  vexation  and  disgust.     The 
aristocratic  distinctions,  which  seemed  to  their  minds  a  part  of 
nature,  weiee.  too.  strong  even,  for  the  King  to  eradicate,  though  he 
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WM  tBmiif  abk  to  sofipircai  eteiy  extemili  ngn)Q/t  their  giisteaccL 
Withoal  appeark^  to  take  aay  part  in  itate  maHen,  the  rukd  iite 
affairs  of  the  csoDiitiy,  aad  i oled  dMm  as  ai^[kt  bave  been  opaciMl 
ftom  ber  extreaie  igDoraace  id  aach  maiten,  wai  horn  tbe  strong 
biaa  of  bigotrj  and  siqperstition  vndcr  fvUcb  aba  acla4y^-*fidcd 
tbtnoot  aoterely  iU,  but  id  tacfa  a flaaancr  as  lo cbafir the mktiom 
1^  the  Terj  brink  of  rnin^  degrade  the  character  of  the  auMwrcfa; 
aad»  what  k  wont,  aptead  wielchednasa  aiMi  diafnsjr  ivlber  aiMl 
wider  than  perhaps  aacy  other  woinaft  ever  had  the  piwwwir  to  dot. 
But  for  the  Kteaas, 

It  was  the  sjsteiB  of  Madame  de  Maiatenos  and  tbe  MOstesS) 
for  a  series  of  thirtj*four  years,  to  render  the  king  ioappcoadiaMe 
in  prirate.  As  he  i»ssed  from  coancil  to  ness»  or^  on  siBBfav 
occasions,  io  galleries  and  aotichcai^bersy  the  coartiera  hadtbe 
ptiwifaga,  whoerer  cotdd  catch  it,  of  speaking  to  hiar,  or  whn« 
peting  in  bis  pemique  any  matter  tb^  might  have  at  heart  f  bis 
uaaal  answer  was  a  gracious  je  vemi  (I  wiU  see),  and  if  the  ooa- 
netsatioo  was  attempted  to  be  continned*  the  king,  arriving  at  tbe 
door  of  his  apartment,  left  the  onhappy  cosrtier  to  his  rei€Ctiena> 
By  siscfa  contriraDces  as  tbese,  and  a  thousand  otbecs>  the  long 
was  cut  off  from  free  commanication  with  the  world  or  his  conrt^ 
and  with  all  his  notion  of  despotic  9inij,  was»  in  fact^  a  nawonev 
in  the  hands  of  a  cabal*— his  mistress,  hm  miaiBters  and  his  eon<^ 
fessor,  who  took  care  to  fiwy  into  each  others  handsv  Tbe  Hf- 
ferent  ministers  transacted  btianiesB  with  tbe  kiiq;  in  Che  apartment 
of  La  Maiaienon,  where  she  sat.  at  work,  apparently  taking  no 
notice  of  the  conversation  which  passed*  Soaaetinwo  the  king 
would  tarn  roand  and  ask  her  opraion,  which  she  always  gavs 
tinudly  and  modestly,  and  generally  coincided  with  thai  of  dM 
minisler;  the  fact  aD  the  time  being,  that  tbe  miaister  and  she 
had  previously  settled  the  points  in  agkatiou.  I^  for  instance,  tbe 
matter  in  haml  was  a  list  of  candidates  for  a  particufaur  emplof* 
flMnt,  the  nuniBter  weirt  over  dw  names,  until  be  came  to  tbe  one 
Madaaw  de  Matnleaon  had  previously  coesenied  to,  and  aAel' 
bakttcing  tbe  merits  of  die  mrious  oompedlors,  at  last  samned 
up  in  favour  of  the  name  he  had  stopped  at  If  die  king  pre- 
ferred aoodier,  and  was  obstionle,  he  was  kd  away  from  tbe  snb- 
jact;  other  things  were  started,  and  the  appointment  was  biought 
upon  the  earpet  at  another  interview,  when^  in  all  probability,  th^ 
humour  had  shifted.  If  the  minister  rebelled  against  the  f^ale 
sway,  he  was  lost ;  but  if,  oo  the  other  hand,  he  was  adroit  and 
obedient,  Madame  de  Mainteaon.  took  care  of  his  nwaMk-  Be^ 
fore  hia  arrival,  she  would  lead  the  cenvemalion  apon  die  incts* 
sent  labours  of  the  aunister,  or  upon  the  king's  fatigue  and  aMen^ 
tion  to  business,  and  suggest  that  the  king  should  incite  kin  to 
still  gnaler  aeal  by  some  spectfk  lawaid  (some  pont  tbs: 
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iwiafd  tocaify)»  in  otder  that  leM  of  iIm  weight  of  buabeaB  abottkl 
fall  upon  the  Monarch ;  and  bj  other  methods,  for  which  to  darer 
4  ptriM  waa  never  at  a  ioaa. 

MadaaM^deMaialeiioAWBaaitlaiPote«for8averalreasona:  firal, 
bacanaa  afae  bad  been  licentious,  and  bq^otry  conjoined  with  pni- 
daiy  WHS  an  adauraUe  contrivance  for  throwing  early  impni- 


dencaa  into  tba  ibade«  Then  a|;ain,  it  wai  the  weak  side  of  the 
bingi  by  anpatstkion  the  maintained  her  authority  over  bim,  and 
iaianrad  baa  p^manant  veneration.  The  confesaot  and  the  bii^iopa 
ware  her  nataral  allim.  The  eitent  of  the  king's  ignorance  ap*- 
naara  incradibie,  oaonttrona — until  wa  reflect  that  a. man  can  only 
know  that  which  paaaea  through  the  cbumels  of  some  of  his 
sanaas*  Ha  bad  been  in  the  bands  of  priests  from  bis  youAi,  and 
abaololaly.  abnl  ont^  blerally  locked  and  barred^  from  all  the  reat 
#f  Ibe  world,  except  the  priests  and  the  p«iest-like«  From  them 
ba  laamad  tkak  rdigion  was  divided  into  Jesuitism  and  Jansenism; 
that  Janaeniam  meant  Republicanism  ;  that  it  vras  hateful  to  Giod 
and  iiynrimis  to  flMn«  The  Hi^enots  were  Janaenista^  and 
a0mic thing  wors»-*-they  practised  what  the  others  only  taught;  to 
convert  tbam  was  vapresentad  as  the  moat  glorious  work  thai  man 
conld  accoaM^ish,  and  certain  to  ensure  atwolution  to  the  greatest 
af  sinners.  Tbus^  when  the  horrible  persecutions  of  the  Prc»- 
testanln  were  going  on,  and  acta  of  atrocity  were  daily  and  hourly 
committed  which  nmke  the  era  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantos  ibe  blackest  and  basest  in  French  history,  the  king  beard 
of  nothing  but  of  cooversbos  by  the  hundred  and  thousand,  and 
wbila  ba,  daauing  his  fame  aad  scourging  his  generation,  < 


aidaied  bamsetf  an  apostle,  aU  was  triumph  and  ftatival  at.  court, 
the  binges  face  sbooe  with  holy  joy,  masses  were  sung  and  said  in 
gratitude,  bishops  from  all  quarters  sent  bim  coi^ratiilatory  ie^ 
lara,  and  of  course  the  courtiers  re^cboed  dK  sonods  of  sa4J6iao« 
lion.  Wbataspectadal  behind  the  scene  were  the  fanatic  de 
Maintcnotty  tba  Jesnil  confessor,  and  the  cruel  and  unprincipM 
Lourvois,  the  devastator  of  the  Palatinate,  pulling  dM  wires  of 
tbeir  puppets,  and  matntaining  their  wretched  phms  and  power 
at  Ika  aapMise  oi  an  integral  portion  of  the  whole  human  race^ 

Besides  a  passion  for  governing,  Madame  de  Maintenon  bad 
a  kindred  one  for  what  is  caUed  in  French  regentmg^ — setting  up 
fet  n  teaehev  and  re|(nbaoir  of  the  afiurs  of  seannaries,  dMbeys, 
and  nnnnaries^  Besides  her  own  magnificent  esteblisbment  of 
St;  Cyr,  a  sett  of  theological  conrt,  fl£e  mamged  aksost  all  the 
raiigioua  societies  of  the  country^  Her  grand  ambition  was  to 
be  censideied  the  general  lady  abbess  of  the  kingdom^  a  sort  of 
aayal  and  religions  mother  of  the  whole  body  of  devotees  and 
This  pmranit  ndsedhar  ia  the  estimationof  the  king. 
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whUe  it  flattered  her  own  vanity,  and  fell  i»with  her^  peculiar 
disposition. 

There  is  something  so  curious,  both  io^the  character  and  poei-- 
tion  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  that  we  confess  we  haiw  peniaps 
derived  more  satisfaction  from  Saint-Simon's  details  reBpectnpg 
her,  than  any  other  portion  of  his  admirable  volumes.  The  pio> 
ture  is  so  minute,  and  yet  so  striking^  so  philosophical  and  so 
entertaining,  that  we  must  dwell  upon  some  of  the  traits  a  little 
longer.  Madame  de  Maintenon,  though  a  queen  in  die  inlertor 
of  the  palace,  was  a  private  lady  in  public:  and  bemg  of  very 
inferior  rank,  after  aU  the  honours  that  had  been  confen^  upon 
her,  her  position  became  delicate.  No  one  would  venture  upoo 
takiqg  precedence  of  her^  and  yet  it  was  inipossible  for  her  to 
assume  it.  With  her  ordinary  dexterity,  and  in  accordance  with 
her  natural  character  on  all  such  occasions,  she  afiected  the  hum*- 
ble,  the  obliged,  the  reverential,  and  would  even  retire  before 
persons  whom  ia  her  own  rank  she  might  have  led.  Bat  no,«— 
her  part  was  the  extremely  modest  and  retiring  creature,  whom 
God  and  the  king  had  chosen  to  be  sure  to  distinguish,  all  unde- 
serving as  she  was  of  such  high  favour.  Thus  the  ladies  of  the 
court,  where  distinction  was  the  very  breath  of  the  place,  had  to 
leave  in  a  corner,  acting  humility,  the  person  who  with  a  word 
could  have  driven  the  proudest  from  the  only  atmosphere  in 
which  a  courtier  of  that  time,  male  or  female,  thought  it  was 
possible  to  exist.  She^  who  in  public,  was  only  accommo* 
dated  with  a  stool  by  an  artifice,  in  private  enjoyed  all  die  f 
honoui's  of  the  arm  chair — in  the  presence  of  the  king,  and  of 
the  ex-royal  family  of  England;  and  they  who  know  the  impor^- 
tance  attached  to  the  chair,  the  intrigues  that  have  been  set  on 
foot  for  a  stool,  and  the  confusion  in  the  church  about  a  bench 
for  the  cardinals,  can  alone  understand  how  much  is  conveyed  by 
this  fact.  This  awkwardness  might  be  one  of  the  reasons  of  her 
shutting  herself  up :  she  was  almost  as  unapproachable  as  the 
king  himself;  she  paid  rare  visits  but  to  a  very  few,  and  it  was 
only  a  few  familiars  who  could  make  good  their  way  into  her 
apartments.  One  good  point — one  honest  quality  Madame  de 
Maintenon  did  possess.  She  never  forgot  or  neglected  the  friends 
of  her  adversity.  Those  diat  were  mean  she  raised,  those  that 
were  great  already  she  endowed  with  privileges  that  were  consi- 
dered the  greatest  boons  a  courtier  could  receive.  Among  the 
companions  of  her  adversity  was  an  old  female  servant  who  had 
adhered  to  her  when  the  widow  of  Scarron  was. reduced  to  seek 
the  charity  of  her  parish.  Her  name  was  Manon,  and  Manon 
Madame  Maintenon  always  called  her,  after  she  became  Made- 
moiselle Balbien  for  the  court,  and  a  personage.    Though  retun- 
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11^  her  (mmitive  simplicity  of  speech  and  maDners,  aud  imitating 
the  austerity  of  her  mistress  in  her  dress>  she  was  a  person  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  the  eyes  of  all  those  who  wished  to  carry 
a  point  with  her  mistress.  The  Due  de  Saint-Simon  has  conde- 
scended to  give  a  characteristic  portrait  of  Manon»  with  several 
anecdotes  of  her  service;  for  everything  at  court  is  important^  if 
it  comes  within  the  enchanted  circle  of  power. 

To  a  woman  of  de  Maintenon's  ambition,  the  declaration  of 
her  marriage  must  necessarily  have  been  an  object  near  to  her 
heart.  On  two  several  occasions  she  had  so  far  succeeded  with 
the  king  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  acknowledging  her,  and 
tmce  he  was  prevented;  first,  by  the  ardent  solicitation  of  Lou- 
vois,  and  the  second  time,  by  the  advice  of  Bossuet  and  Fenelon. 
Ixravois  was  poisoned,  and  Fenelon  disgraced.  The  Bishop  of 
Meaux's  authority  with  the  king,  the  weight  of  his  eloquence 
and  character,  and,  more  than  all,  the  need  of  his  services,  pre- 
vented him  from  sbarin|  the  fate  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cambrai* 
The  anecdote  of  Louvois'  resistance  deserves  to  be  quoted  in  a 
translation  of  the  passage:  it  gives  an  insight  into  courts. 

**  Many  years  after,  Louvois,  who  was  always  well  informed  of  what 
was  passing  in  the  interior  of  the  palace,  and  who  spared  no  means  to 
piocQre  BoSsedj  information,  was  told  of  the  schemes  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  had  on  foot  to  get  herself  declared,  that  the  king  had  had  the 
weakness  to  consent,  and  that  the  affair  was  about  to  explode.  He 
sent  for  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  to  Versailles,  and,  immediately  after 
tbe  dinner,  took  some  papers,  and  went  to  the  king's  apartments,  and  as 
be  was  used,  went  straight  into  tbe  cabinet.  The  king  had  just  risen, 
and  was  arranging  his  clothes.  Seeing  Louvois  at  an  hour  not  usual 
with  him,  he  demanded  what  brought  him.  '  Something  of  great  im- 
portance that  requires  despatch,'  said  Louvois,  with  an  air  of  sadness 
that  astonished  the  king,  who  told  him  to  send  away  the  valets  of  the 
interior,  who  were  waiting.  They  went  away,  it  is  true,  but  they  left 
the  doors  open ;  so  that  they  heard  all,  and  saw  as  well  by  means  of  the 
mifiors.     This  was  the  great  danger  of  the  cabinets. 

*'  When  they  had  left,  Louvois  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  the  king  what 
had  brought  him.  The  king  was  unable  to  deny  the  fact,  but  attempted 
to  turn  it  off  with  some  evasions  that  required  no  penetration  to  see 
through,  and  being  pressed  by  the  minister,  be  began  to  make  for  the 
mterior  cabinet,  where  the  valets  were,  and  thus  deliver  himself.  But 
Louvois,  who  saw  the  derice,  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  him  and 
stopped  him,  drew  from  his  side  a  little  sword  which  he  wore,  presented 
tbe  handle  to  the  king,  and  begged  bis  mdesty  to  put  him  to  death 
instantly  if  .he  persisted  in  declaring  his  mamage,  in  breaking  his  royal 
word,  and  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  covering  himself  with  an  infamy 
which  he  (Louvois)  would  never  live  to  see.  The  king  stamped  and 
started,  and  bade  him  instantly  let  him  go :  but  Louvois  held  him  by 
the  legs  still  tighter,  for  fear  he  should  escape,  and  went  on  representing 
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the  horrible  contrast  of  Wj  crown  aw!  persona!  glory  witli  tha  disgractf 
he  wa»  going  to  join  with  it,  snd  wbkh  would  etentnaHy  IciU  faim  with 
rttMne:  in  a  word,  he  racceeded  in  getting  b  se^od  pfomiie  from  fke 
king  that  le  never  would  declare  hk  niarHage.  The  Aiichbi«hot>:of 
Faria  arrived  in  the  evening.  Loovois  related  to  him  what  he  had  done; 
The  courtly  prelate  would  have  been  utterly  incapable  of  such  an  effort 
and  in  fact  it  was  an  action  which,  if  properly  viewed,  ouglit  to  hii 
considered  sublime*  Louvois  at  the  time  was  all-powerful  ;•  he  was 
passionately  attached  to  his  place,  its  duties  and  its  authority  ^  and  at 
the  same  time  he  knew  that  Maintenon  was  supreme,  and  felt  all  the 
Weight  of  her  influence.  He  was  also  welt  aware  that  she  was  too  well 
hlfbrmed  of  every  thing  that  passed  not  to  be  able  very  soon  to  trac^ 
her  disappointment  to  the  right  source,  and  that  her  inextinguishable 
hatred  would  be  the  consequence.  The  archbishop,  who  had  nothing  to 
do  hut  to  eonfirm  the  king  in  the  promise  be  had  at  the  manfage  g^H 
to  both,  and  which  bad  just  been  repeated  to  the  mkiiater,  eoald  not 
fefuae  bis  aid.  He  therefore  spoke  to  the  king  next  mornings  and  kmd 
DO  difficulty  in  drawing  from  him  the  renewal  of  his  promise/ 

Louvoia  war  poisoned ;  the  archbishop  was  disgraced.  There 
appears  to  have  existed  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  Sarnt-Simorr 
tkilt  tke  diaappoioted  woman  was  the  mover  is  the  first  beincrtia 
affait^aa  she  iindoubledly  was  in  the  last*  When  the  affair  wa« 
asaiti  tenemed,  Fenelon  fell,  the  victiffk  of  htsf  honesty;  affet^ 
wniefa  Madame  de  Maintenon,  with  that  prudence  which  distiti- 
gtiished  her,  and  to  which  she  owed  her  long  reign,  appears  to 
nav6  resolved  upon  giving  up  the  idea  for  ever.  The  king  felt; 
thef  merit  of  this  resignation,  and  is  said  to  have  redoublea  hia 
attentions  and  repaid  her  by  other  gratifications. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  attention  whicb  the  kiil^ 
paid  either  to  ber  or  any  other  woman,  implies  the  ordinary  meao^ 
i^g  which  we  attach  to  gallantry*  His  attentions  were  p«rely 
seNiah  ;  tbey  cbd  not  merely  consist  in  formal  demonstrautdffs  €t 
tespectf  Lams  XIV.  was  never  known  to  hesitate  where  hi^ 
own  personal  convenience  was  concerned.  His  hardness  in  thia 
respect  was  extreme.  At  the  time  of  his  warmest  attachment 
to  nis  mistresses,  he  never  regarded  either  the  illnesses  or  the 
sufferings  of  any  one  of  them :  whether  in  a  condition  or  not  to 
wear  without  extreme  inconvenience  the  full  dress  of  the  courtj 
it  mattered  aot;  nothing  could  soften  the  rigour  of  etiquette* 
Pregnant^  ill^  not  recovered  from  coafioement— it  was  necessary 
lo  ^ow  themaelves  in  full  court  dress-^to  be  tigbttaced  and 
adorned,  ready  to  go  to  Flandera  or  evem  fartber-^to  dance,  sit 
tip>  Join  the  ffetes,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry— to  be  afraid  of 
notbrng-^deither  to  suffer,  or  appear  to  suflfer,  from  heat,  coM, 
air^  dust — and  all  this  at  the  exact  hour,  and  at  the  appoiore4 
ptace^  ^thotlt  deranging  or  delaying  the  royat  mechamsm  /or 
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one   minute.*     He  always  travelled  with   his  carriage  full  of 
woineo,  his  mistresses ;  afterwards  his  bastards,  his  daughter-in- 

*  These  Memoirs  would  furnish  us  with  an  abundance  of  instances  in  confirmation 
of  the  truth  of  this  statement.  We  shall  satisfy  our  readers  by  quoting  one,  and  not  to 
intermpt  the  thread  of  bor  observations,  will  throw  it  into  a  noie. 

"  The  Duchess  of  Burgundy  was  pregnant :  she  suffered  very  much  while  in  that 
state>  llie  king  wished  to  go  to  Fontaiiicbleau,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  at  the 
bednning  of  spring,  and  had  intimated  his  intention,  tie  wished  to  make  his  joomies 
to  Marly  in  the  interim.  His  grand-daughter  amused  him  exceedingly;  he  could  no( 
flbpeme  with  ber ;  but  so  mnch  inoTing  aboot  did  not  at  all  agree  with  a  person  in  her 
state.  Madame  de  Maintenon  became  uneasy  at  it,  and  Fagon  (the  physician)  ven- 
tured to  hint  his  opinion  of  its  danger.  The  king,  accustomed  to  put  no  constraint 
tfpoti  himself,  and  spoiled  by  having  seen  Iris  mistresses  travel  about  wfien  they  were 
yt»gi«nt»  or  scarcely  recovered  from  confinement,  and  always  full  dressed,  Wfts 
aonojed  at  this.  The  representations  as  to  the  joumies  to  Marly  chagrined  hiin, 
without,  however,  making  him  change  his  purpose.  He  merely  twice  deferred  his 
rfepartnre,  which  had  been  fixed  for  ilie  day  after,  and  only  went  thither  on  the  Tuesday 
oi  the  week  Mhntmg,  m  spite  of  everything  that  could  be  said  or  done  to  dissuadfe 
him  from  it,  or  to  obtain  his  permission  for  the  princess  to  remain  at  Versailles. 

"  Ou  the  Saturday  following,  while  the  king  was  walking  after  mass,  und  amusing 
MiBSelf  at  fihe  carp  pond,  between  the  chateau  and  (he  gardens,  we  saw  tlie  Duchess 
^  Lodecotaiiiig  oot  on  foot*  and  quite  alone ;  there  was  no  lady  at  the  time  with  tht 
^iki§ — a  circumstance  rather  unusual  in  the  morning.  Conceiving  that  she  had  some- 
thing pressing  to  communicate  to  him,  he  went  to  meet  her ;  and  when  he  was  at  siome 
Rttf^  distance,  hU  attendants  halted,  and  left  him  to  speak  to  her  alone.  -  Th6  t^te-d- 
llte  was  of  dbort  duration.  The  dacbcss  returned  to  the  chateau,  and  the  king  canf6 
back  towards  m,  and  almosf' close  to  the  carp  pond,  without  sayhig  a  word.  Every 
one  of  us  saw  what  was  the  matter,  but  no  one  ventured  to  speak.  At  last  the  king, 
having  reached  the  side  of  the  pond,  looked  round  at  the  principal  persons  of  his 
m^,  and  without  addreartng  himself  to  any  one  in  particular,  ottered,  in  a  tone  of  HI 
huoMitir,  these  words^ — '  The  Duchess  of  Burgundy  has  hurt  herself.'  Immediately 
M.  de  Larochefoucuuld  began  to  make  exclamations,  and  M.  M.  de  Bouillon,  the 
Duke  de  Tresmes  and  the  Marshal  de  Barfleur,  to  repeat  them  in  a  lower  tone  ;  after 
Whieh  M.  de  Larochefoucanld,  repeating  his  exclamations,  said  that  it  was  the  greatest 
misfortune  that  could  happen,  as  having  already  met  with  several  disappointments,  the 
duchess  might  perhaps  never  have  any  more  children.  The  king,  who  had  hitherto  not 
spoken  a  word,  all  at  once  cut  short  his  lamentations  in  a  burst  of  anger.  '  Even 
tMMtid  that  be  the  case,'  said  he, '  what  is  it  to  roe  ?  Has  she  not  a  son  already?  and 
Hhs  were  to  die,  is  the  Duke  de  Berri  not  of  age, to  marry  and  have  children  ?  What 
does  it  signify  to  me  whether  my  successor  comes  from  the  one  or  the  other?  Are  they 
not  both  my  grandsons?'  And  after  a  short  panse  he  continued,  impetuously,  *  Thank 
Gotf !  tlie  duchess's  misfortune  is  over,  since  it  was  to  be  so ;  1  shili  no  longer  be 
tfrwarted  in  my  journies  and  in  [every  thing  I  wish  to  do  by  the  representations  of 
doctors  and  the  chattering  of  matrons.  I  will  go  and  I  will  come  accordhig  to  ray  own 
fthcy,  and  you  will  leave  me  in  peace.'  A  silence,  in  whidi  you  might  have  heard  ari 
tfnt  AMve,  sutceeded  to  this  sally.  Oor  eyes  were  cast  down ;  we  scarcely  ventured 
to  breathe;  every  on^  remained  stopified  :  even  the  domestics  and  the  gardeners  con- 
tjnoed  motionless.  This  silence  lasted  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  "  The  king, 
h^nhig  on'  the  bahistrade,  WA  the  fii^t  to  break  it,  by  some  remark  upon  one  at 
the  csrpc  no  one  answered  him.  Afterwards  he  spoke  to  some  of  the  domestics 
aboot  the  carp,  but  the  conversation  was  not  kept  up  as  usual.  No  other  subject 
was  talked  of  but  the  carp;  it  completely  languished,  and  Uie  king  went  away  some 
^me  afterwards.  No  sooner  was  he  out  of  sight  and  we  ventured  to  look  at  each 
other,  than  the  meeting  of  our  eyes  said  everything.  Every  one  who  happened  to 
be  there  become  for  the  moment  the  confident  of  each  other*s  thoughts.  We  won- 
dered, we  were  astonished,  we  were  grieved,  we  shrugged  our  shoulders.     Notwilh- 
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law,  and  sometimes  the  Duchess  of  Orleaos,  and  other  ladies 
when  there  was  room.  In  this  carriage  there  was  always  great 
store  of  eatables,  meat,  pastry  and  fruits ;  and  though  he  never 
ate  auythine  himself  between  his  meals,  it  was  his  pleasure  that 
the  ladies  should  eat.  He  had  not  gone  a  mile  before  the  viands 
were  produced ;  and  appetite  or  not,  ill  or  well,  the  poor  women 
were  bound  to  stuff  themselves  to  repletion.  He  was  affronted 
at  want  of  appetite,  and  equally  offended  at  an  ungraceful  mode 
of  eating,  and  never  failed  to  show  his  displeasure  with  a  good 
deal  of  bitterness.  He  was  equally  inattentive  to  the  feelings  of 
his  companions  in  every  other  respect;  and  a  dismally  ludicrous 
story  is  told  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Duchess  de  Cbevreuse,  which 
we  could  not  repeat.  The  king  was  partial  to  air,  and  never 
feeling  fatigue,  heat  or  cold,  always  travelled  with  the  glasses 
down,  and  was  offended  at  any  lady  drawing  the  curtain  against 
the  sun;  but  the  greatest  crime  of  all  was  to  be  taken  ill,  or  to 
faint — it  was  never  forgiven.  This  of  course  was  horrible 
slavery,  and  yet  all  repaid  by  the  honour  of  riding  in  the  king's 
coach.  Madame  de  Maintenon  contrived  to  avoid  this  disagree- 
able distinction.  Under  the  pretence  of  decorum,  she  invanably 
started  before  him ;  and  wherever  it  was  arranged  to  stop,  there 
he  found  her  established  precisely  in  the  order  and  manner  of 
Versailles.  There  were  many  other  manifestations  of  selfishness 
from  which  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  escape.  In  whatever 
condition  of  health  she  might  be,  she  was  forced  to  go  to  Marly, 
frequently  when  in  a  state  in  which  no  other  man  would  have 
moved  a  servant ;  and  once  she  travelled  to  Fontainebleau  at  a 
time  when  her  attendants  expected  her  to  die  on  the  road. 
Whatever  might  be  her  state  of  health,  the  king  visited  her  at  his 
usual  hour,  and  transacted  all  he  had  arranged,  though  perhaps 
she  was  in  bed  and  in  a  fever.  The  king,  as  has  been  observed, 
was  fond  of  air,  and  detested  a  hot  room,  and  astonished  at 
finding  when  he  arrived  ail  closed  up,  would  immediately  order 
every  window  to  be  thrown  up,  utterly  regardless,  probably 
thoughtless,  of  the  state  of  the  patient,  and  thus  they  would 
remam  up  to  ten  o'clock  at  night,  when  he  went  to  supper.  If 
he  wished  to  have  music,  her  fever  or  her  headaebe  were  never 
attended  to,  and  a  hundred  candles  shone  on  her  eyes  whether  she 
could  open  them  or  not.    Need  it  be  matter  of  surprise  that 

standing  the  time  that  has  now  elapsed  since  this  scene  took  place,  it  it  ooostantly 
before  my  eyes.  M.  de  Larochefoucaald  was  furioot,  and  on  tms  occasion  not  with- 
out caasc;  the  first  tcuyer  was  almost  frightened  to  death;  and  as  for  myself  I 
examined  every  personage  with  eyes  and  ears ;  and  I  was  not  sorry  to  find  the  opinion 
confirmed  which  I  had  lone  entertained-— that  the  king  loved  and  regarded  no  one  bat 
himtelf,  And  was  to  himself  his  last  end." 
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such  a  man  was  deserted  on  his  death-bed,  and  that  the  instant 
Bffaintenon  saw  he  was  beyond  recovery  she  left  him  to  die  at 
leisure,  and  retreated  to  her  sanctuary  of  St.  Cyr,  where  she 
could  hear  the  result  without  chance  of  inconvenience  ? 

The  death-bed  of  this  extraordinary  man  is  as  fine  a  piece-  of 
actmg  as  any  other  in  his  life;  if  any  thing  could  have  gone 
deeper  than  the  external  surface  of  form  and  etiquette,  assuredly 
it  would  have  been  the  last  agony.  But  Louis  died  as  he  had 
lived,  with  all  the  grace  and  decorum  he  loved  in  his  brightest 
BEKMnents.  His  several  addresses  to  his  different  friends  and 
attendants,  and  lastly  to  his  heir,  were  distinguished  by  that  neat- 
ness and  propriety  for  which  he  was  famous :  in  fact,  so  studied 
and -so  perfect  is  the  whole  scene,  as  described  in  the  faithful 
pages  of  Saint-Simon,  that  it  produces  the  effect  of  a  well-acted 
piaj,  and  may  almost  be  said  to  be  affecting.  If  the  combined 
efints  of  a  nation  of  courtiers  could  ever  raise  a  man  out  of  ho- 
manity,  it  was  done  in  the  case  of  Louis  le  Grand :  yet  here  he 
is,  a  dying  god,  on  his  bed,  discovering,  as  the  film  comes  across 
his  physical  sight  and  at  the  same  time  drops  from  his  intellec- 
tual vision,  that  his  apotheosis  has  been  a  mistake.  His  only 
re^t  was  that  he  had  neglected  the  interests  of  his  subjects. 
His  advice  to  the  little  Dauphin,  not  to  build,  not  to  make  war, 
bat  to  study  the  interests  of  his  people,  was  as  much  as  to  say, 
*^  take  the  precisely  opposite  course  which  I  myself  have  fol- 
lowed." 

He  was  long  in  dying;  when  he  appeared  at  the  worst  the 
courtiers  deserted  his  apartments,  and  nocked  about  the  Duke 
of  Orleans;  when  he  rallied  somewhat,  the  reaction  was  sudden 
and  complete,  and  the  duke  left  for  a  whole  day  without  a  visit 
from  a  single  individual. 

Among  the  votaries  at  the  shrine  of  royal  favour,  the  man  whom 
we  shall  first  pause  upon,  is  the  Due  de  Lauzun. 

The  Due  de  Lauzun  was  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  cha- 
racter that  the  artificial  heat  of  this  court  atmosphere  ever  encou- 
raged in  its  superabundant  and  unnatural  growth.  The  Dukede 
Saint-Simon  and  he  married  two  sisters,  and  during  the  htjaex 
pert  of  Lauzun's  life  (and  it  was  a  long  one,  for  he  lived  to  the 
age  of  ninety  years)  they  were  much  together.  The  author  of 
these  memoirs  was  therefore  well  qualified,  both  by  position  as 
well  as  by  perspicacity,  to  detect  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  his 
connection. 

The  Due  de  Lauzun  was  Ae  third  son  of  the  Comte  de  Lau- 
zun, Captain  of  the  Hundred  Gentlemen  of  the  King's  House- 
hold: in  his  youth  he  bore  the  ni^me  of  Marquis  de  Puygilhem. 
He  was  a  little  fair  man,  of  good  figure,  of  a  lofty  and  imposing 
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expression  of  countenance,  without  having  agreeable  fentuNa. 
Wbea  he  came  to  court  he  was  destitute  of  fortune,  and  waa 
taken  in  by  the  Marechal  de  Grammont,  his  father's  cousin^ger* 
man,  who  at  that  time  enjoyed  the  highest  possible  consideration 
at  court,  and  was  greatly  in  the  confidence  of  Cardinal  Maxarin 
and  the  Queen  Mother.  His  son,  the  Comte  de  Guiche,  intMi^ 
duced  Puygilhem  to  the  Cooitesse  de  Soissons,  at  whose  hotwa 
the  young  king  lived  almost  perpetually,  and  where  Puygilhtta 
quickly  succeeded  in  attracting  his  good  graces.  The  king  gave 
him  his  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  soon  after  made  him  Marechal* 
de«Camp,  and  created  for  him  the  charge  of  Colonel-General  of 
Dragoons.  When  the  Due  de  Mazarin,  who  had  already  retired 
from  court  in  1669,  wished  to  get  rid  of  his  place  of  Grand  Maater 
of  the  Ordnance,  Puygilhem  was  the  first  who  had  wiqd  of  it,  and 
asked  the  king  for  it,  who  promised  to  give  it  him,  but  under 
promise  of  secrecy  for  some  days.  The  day  arriving  on  wbidt 
tke  king  had  promised  to  declare  him,  Puygilhem,  who  had  tb« 
privil^e  of  the  grande$  entries,  went  into  a  room  between  th# 
eounciUroom  and  that  where  all  the  court  wait,  and  where  uo  one 
enters  during  the  council,  to  wait  the  coming  out  of  the  king  (tom 
the  council  of  finance  then  sitting.  He  there  found  Nyert,  the 
first  Talet  de  chambre,  in  waiting,  who  asked  him  by  what  cbanoe 
be  came  there.  Puygilhem,  sure  of  his  affair,  fancied  he  should 
gain  a  friend  in  Nyert,  by  communicating  to  him  what  was  goipg 
to  be  declared  in  his  favour.  Nyert  pretended  to  be  delighted.; 
puHed  out  his  watch,  and  saying  there  was  still  time  to  exeeute 
something  the  king  had  ordered  him  to  do,  he  ran  as  fast  as  be 
could  up  the  little  staircase  where  Louvois  was  at  work  in  hia 
bureau,  told  him  that  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  council  of 
finance,  Puygilhem  was  going  to  be  declared  Grand  Mast^  of 
the  Ordnance,  bow  he  had  learnt  it,  and  where  he  had  left  ^ 
expectant. 

The  story  ho  far  is  characteristic  of  the  falseness  and  intrigue 
of  courts :  the  sequel  will  exhibit  the  character  of  an  individuaK 

Louvois  detested  Puygilhem  for  many  reasons,  and  feared  bie 
influence  in  a  post  which  gave  him  so  many  occasions  of  inter>» 
fisring  in  his  own  department  of  war.  No  time  wait  to  be  lesi, 
Nyert  was  embraced,  thanked,  and  sent  off  as  quickly  as  poiaible/ 
while  Louvois,  taking  some  paper  by  way  of  ej^CHse,  desf$?nded» 
and  found  Puygilhem,  and  Nyert  wlio  had  returned,  in  the  cabieel 
already  mentioned.  Nyert  feigns  surprise  at  seeing  Leuvoii« 
and  tells  him  that  the  council  has  not  risen.  Never  mind*  days 
Louvois,  I  shall  go  in,  for  1  have  a  matter  of  importance  to  com-- 
iminicate  to  the  king  which  requires  despatob.  The  kiqg,  sMr-^ 
ppsed  at  seeing  him,  astks  wbi|t  be  wants*  rises,  wi  goes  Iq  bioi. 
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I^omrois  draws  bim  to  the  window,  and  tells  him  that  he  knowy 
faU  majetty  is  about  to  declare.  Pujgilbem  Master  Greneral  of  tho 
Ordnance,  that  he  is  waiting  for  him  at  the  door  with  that  object* 
•od  Aeo  aubioits  to  bim  that  although  his  majesty  is  of  course  full 
piaster  of  his  own  gifts  and  graces,  that  still  he  (Louvois)  thinks 
it  ovAy  for  the  good  of  his  service  to  represent  to  him  the  absolute 
incompntibiltty  that  exists  between  Puygilhem's  temper  and  his 
•WR»  aod  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  on  amicably  with  a  man 
of  bin  extreme  caprice  and  haughty  manners.  Several  other  ob- 
jectioiis  are  enumerated  by  Saint-Simon,  as  mentioned  by  Louvois* 
One  circumstance  was  enough  to  decide  the  king.  He  was  t%f 
tremely  provoked. to  find  that  the  secret  was  known  to  the  man 
from  whom  of  all  others  he  wished  to  conceal  it.  He  answered 
Loovois  very  gravely,  that  the  thing  was  not  done  yet>  and  re- 
siuped  bis  seatat  the  council  table.  When  it  broke  up»  the  king 
went  out  to  go  to  mass,  and  passed  Puygilhem  without  saying  a 
word,  Puygilhem  waited  the  rest  of  the  day  in  no  small  astonish** 
moot,  and  seeing  that  the  promised  declaration  appeared  to  be 
M  more  thought  of,  he  spoke  of  it  to  the  king,  after  his  evening 
audience*  The  king  answered  that  it  could  not  be  yet,  and  that 
be  would  see  about  it.  The  ambiguity  of  the  answer,  and  the 
(irypess  of  the  king's  manner,  alarmed  Puygilhem.  He  had  the 
run  of  the  ladies  of  the  court,  and  was  master  of  the  jargon  of 
gaUintry*  He  went  in  search  of  Madame  de  Montespan,  to 
wbom  be  related  his  griefs,  and  begged  of  her  to  interfere  and 
bring  the  matter  to  a  point.  She  promised  him  her  aid,  and 
amused  him  in  this  manner  several  dayjs* 

.  Tired  out  with  delay,  and  tormented  with  anxiety  to  discover 
where  laid  the  impediment,  he  bit  upon  the  most  impudent  expe* 
dieat  that  ever  entered  the  brain  of  man,  and  which  ironly  to  be 
conceived  of  a  man  of  Lauzun's  incredible  audacity  and  indelicacy 
oomdMoed.  The  king  was  accustomed,  at  that  time,  to  pay  his 
viaitt  to  Madame  de  Montespan  in  the  afternoon.  Aware  of 
this  circumstance,  Puygilhem,  by  means  of  an  intrigue  with 
Madame  de  Montespan's  maid,  (for  nothing  came  amiss  to  him 
that  aerved  his  purposes,)  contrived  to  secrete  himself  under  the 
bed  ol  ber  mistress's  apartment*  In  this  position  he  was  enabled 
to  ovarfaear  their  conversation,  from  which  he  learned  that  Lou* 
foia  was  the  obstacle^  in  his  way,  the  mortification  of  the  king  at 
his  secret  having. got  wind,  and  his  majesty's . determination  not 
to  give  him  the  Ordnance,  out  of  spite.  And  then  he  heard  all  that 
waa  said  of  himself  by  both  parties,  and  found  that  the  lady  who 
had  promised  him  ber  good  offices,  did  bim  all  the  ill  turns  that 
she  could.  A  cough,  the  slightest  movement,  the  least  chance 
might  have  discovered  the  rash  spy,  and  his  fate  would  have  been 
9^ided.    Much  of  his  subsequent  life  was  spent  in  the  fi|utillei. 
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but  for  this  offence  he  either  never  would  have  gone  in,  or  never 
come  out.  Saint-Simon  observes  that  this  is  a  story  which  sufib- 
cates  and  horrifies  at  the  same  time. 

The  use  which  Puygilhem  made  of  his  knowledge  was  pretty 
nearly  as  characteristic  as  the  adventure  itself.  When  he  got  from 
utader  the  bed  he  went  and  stuck  himself  at  the  lady's  dressing-room 
door,  to  wait  her  coming  out  to  go  to  the  ballet.  He  presented 
his  hand  to  lead  her  out,  and  asked  her  with  an  air  of  the  most 
polished  softness  and  respect,  whether  he  could  flatter  himself  that 
she  had  deigned  to  remember  him  to  his  majesty.  She  assured 
him  that  she  had  not  failed  to  do  so^  and  then  told  him  all  the 
fine  things  she  had  said  to  the  king,  and  as  he  contrived  to  throw 
in  a  few  incredulous  interjections  in  order  to  draw  her  on,  she 
repeated  her  assertions  with  many  asseverations  of  their  tmdi. 
As  soon  as  she  had  finished  he  drew  closer  to  her,  and  told  her 
in  her  ear  that  she  was  a  liar,  a  cheat,  a  swindler,  and  a  strumpet ; 
and  he  then  repeated  word  for  word  the  conversation  she  had  held 
with  the  king.  The  effect  of  such  a  scene  may  be  conceived. 
Madame  de  Montespan  was  so  overpowered  that  she  could  not 
utter  a  word;  she  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  could  scarcely  get 
to  the  ballet,  and  when  there,  fainted  in  the  midst  of  the  whole 
court.  In  the  evening  she  told  the  king  what  had  haopened, 
and  made  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  the  devil  himself  who  had  in- 
formed Puygilhem  so  exactly  of  their  conversation.  The  king 
was  extremely  incensed  at  the  insult  Madame  de  Montespan  had 
received,  and  not  a  little  tormented  to  discover  how  Puygilhem 
had  gained  hb  information. 

Puygilhem  on  his  part  was  furious  at  having  lost  the  place, 
and  the  king  and  his  mistress  were  upon  terms  of  no  little  em- 
barrassment. At  length  Puygilhem,  by  means  of  his  grandes 
entrees,  seized  the  occasion  of  a  tfete-i-tfete  with  the  king  to  re- 
mind liim  of  the  Ordnance,  and  audaciously  demanded  that  he 
should  keep  his  word.  The  king  answered  that  he  was  no 
longer  bound  to  do  so:  that  he  had  only  given  it  under  a  promiae 
of  secrecy.  Whereupon  Puygilhem  retired  a  few  st^,  tnmed 
his  back  on  the  king,  drew  his  swordi  and  stamping  on  the  blade 
with  his  foot,  broke  it  in  two,  crying  out  furiously  that  he  would 
no  longer  serve  a  prince  who  had  broken  his  virord  so  shamefully. 
The  conduct  of  the  king^  on  this  occasion,  was  marked  by  what 
Saint-Simon  calls  the  finest  action  of  his  life.  There  is  undoubt- 
edly in  it  a  mixture  of  dignity,  grace,  and  at  the  same  time  point, 
which  often  characterized  the  behaviour  of  this  monarch.  He  in- 
stantly turned  away  from  the  offender,  opened  the  vrindow,  threw 
bis  cane  out  of  it,  and  after  saying  that  he  should  never  have 
forgiven  himself  for  having  struck  a  man  of  quality,  left  the  rbom. 
The  result  is  curious.    The  next  day  Puygilhem  was  arrested, 
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aod  sent  to  the  Bastille;  he,  however,  came  out  in  a  few  days, 
having  been  prevailed  upon  to  relinquish  the  Ordnance,  and  ac- 
cept the  charge  of  captain  of  the  body-guards.  Such  is  the  won- 
derful force  of  unsubduable  impudence. 

The  story  of  the  attachment  which  Mademoiselle  d'Orleans 
conceived  for  him,  and  the  marriage  which  was  only  broken  off 
by  bis  ovm  ill-timed  punctiliousness,  and  would,  if  it  had  taken 
idace,  by  her  blood-royal  and  her  immense  wealthy  have  raised 
kirn  above  every  subject  in  the  realm,  is  well  known  by  the  ac- 
count ^iven  of  it  by  the  lady  herself  in  her  Memoirs.  He 
made  his  refraining  from  marrying  Mademoiselle  a  great  favour 
widi  the  king,  and  his  good  fortune  continued  increasing,  and  ad- 
vanced to  a  surprising  height  of  prosperity  and  distinction,  when 
all  of  a  sudden,  about  a  year  after,  on  his  return  from  Paris  to 
Versailles,  he  was  arrested,  conducted  to  the  Bastille,  and  after- 
wards to  Pignerol.  The  cause  of  this  reverse  of  fortune  is  like- 
wise traced  to  the  resentment  of  the  mistress  aud  the  minister. 
Madame  de  Montespan  had  not  forgotten  the  treatment  she  had 
received  from  him,  on  a  variety  of  occasions,  and  the  jealousy  of 
Louvois  was  continually  excited  by  Lauzun's  success,  and  by  the 
impudence  of  his  rivalry. 

Lauzun  recovered  his  liberty,  but  not  till  ten  years  after,  when 
it  was  purchased  at  an  immense  sacrifice  by  Mademoiselle,  but  he 
was  never  restored  to  his  influence  over  the  king's  mind.  For  many 
years  he  was  not  permitted  to  come  within  five  miles  of  the  court, 
and  iildmately  only  procured  his  return  by  his  gallantry  in  safely 
escorting  the  Queen  of  James  II.  and  her  son  from  London  to  Calais, 
when  that  monarch  was  obliged  to  make  his  escape  from  England. 
This  return  was,  to  a  man  of  Lauzun's  character,  one  of  triumph; 
adroit  and  able  courtier  as  he  was  he  did  not  fail  to  make  the  best  use 
of  bis  position  between  the  two  courts  of  St.Grermains  and  Versailles. 
For  the  rest  of  his  life  he  enjoyed  great  consideration  and  a  mu- 
nificent fortune,  and  lived  the  life,  and  had  all  the  distinctions  of 
a  nobleman  of  the  very  highest  class.  He  had  the  best  table  and 
the  best  house  both  at  court  and  at  Paris,  and  they  were  graced 
by  the  first  society.  But  witli  all  this,  he  was  miserable.  The 
familiar  approach  to  the  king  was  gone.  With  all  Lauzun's  ca- 
pricious love  of  independence,  his  vanity,  and  bis  insolence,  he 
was  a  courtier  by  birth,  education,  and  habit,  and  to  a  courtier- of 
Looia  XIV.  the  idea  of  the  king  was  all  in  all.  It  was  like  liv- 
ing without  light  to  be  without  his  favour,  and  having  enjoyed 
his  intimacy,  to  be  deprived  of  it  was  to  be  struck  blind.  Such 
tricks  can  the  force  of  habit  play  with  the  imagination  of  the 
strongest  minds ;  the  impression  of  received  and  undoubted  pub- 
lic opinion  scarcely  ever  fails  to  sink  deep.     The  atmosphere  in 
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which  a  mw  is  bom  9eein9  to  colour  his  intellect,  mi  tho  dye  it 
too  fast  ever  to  be  washed  out.  Sir  Thomas  More  believ«d  in 
witchcraft;  Liord  Bacon  in  the  force  of  charms;  and  Liattzua  io 
the  magic  of  a  king's  smile.  In  order  to  regain  it,  b«  did  maaj^ 
of  the  extraordinary  things  recounted  by  Saint<-SimoQ,  and  what 
is  more»  his  vexation  at  not  succeeding  led  him  into  indevcribable 
folly.  He  either  fancied  himself  or  pretended  to  be  in  profound 
disgrace*  and  every  year  he  kept  a  sort  of  anniversary  of  bis  £dl 
by  some  extravagant  exhibipon  of  madness.  At  these  tioMs  he 
used  to  say  his  grief  overcame  his  reason.  He  hoped  to  plcaae 
the  king  by  this  refinement  of  (lattery;  the  king  only  laughed  at 
him.  Nobody  else,  however,  dared  to  laugh:  Lausun  was  the 
most  formidable  person  about  the  court :  his  malice  was  as  bitle* 
as  his  wit  was  inexhaustible*  His  manners  were  reserved,  mea^ 
sured,  even  gentle  and  respectful :  from  under  this  low  and  honisd 
tone,  however,  sprung  up  sallies  of  the  most  piercing  and  oveiw 
\vhelming  description,  either  for  their  extreme  justness,  their  force, 
or  their  humour,  and  this  in  two  or  three  words,  and  sometimca 
with  an  air  of  absence  or  indifference  as  if  be  was  not  thinking  oC 
what  he  said*  A  man  so  much  feared  had  of  course  no  friends. 
He  was  not  only  severe  in  words,  he  punished  practically  soma*^ 
times.  In  the  execution  of  one  of  his  schemes  of  regaining  the 
confidence  of  the  king,  he  went  to  Aix^la-Chapelle,  in  order  te- 
pick  up  some  political  connection  among  the  foreigners  of  diatino 
tion  who  at  that  time  resorted  there,  and  whom  he  calculated  on 
turning  to  account.  Not  succeeding,  he  resolved  on  visiting 
t)ie  army  of  Marechal  Villeroy*  then  in  the  field  (1705),  wheie 
he  was  received  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  as  having  commanded 
in  chief  the  armies  of  the  (French)  king  in  Ireland,  He  remained 
three  days  with  the  army»  which  wajs  in  presence  of  the  enemy. 
It  was  known  that  the  king  was  desirous  of  a  battle,  and  all  the 
world,  which  is  the  way  of  the  peaceable  folk,  seconded,  the 
king  in  his  wishi  for  nothing  is  so  gratifying  to  citizens  at  home 
as  to  hear  of  the  spilling  of  blood.  This  was  the  reason  of 
l^aussun's  visit.  The  oflBcers  to  whose  care  Villeroy  had  com* 
mitted  him,  took  him  to  see  the  enemy's  outposts  and  showed  him 
all  in  their  power;  he,  however,  so  teazed  them  with  questions^ 
and  was  so  anxious  to  know  more  than  they  could  tell  him,  that 
out  of  spite,  they  carried  him  within  musket  shot,  and  ran  the 
risk  of  being  Burrounded,  thinking  thereby  to  give  him  a  fright. 
Lauzun,  however,  was  the  last  man  on  earth  to  be  afraid.  He- 
had,  with  all  his  ardour,  that  kind  of  cool  courage  which  is  so 
well  acquainted  with  every  degree  of  peril,  that  it  can  look  on 
and  discriminate  the  nature  of  every  risk,  as  if  the  observatioQ 
was  carried  on  at  the  fireside.    Instantly  seeing  through  the  de* 
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i;  ho  difcriefi  bimaelf  with  redoubliog  his  questions,  and  took 
cere  to  stop  in  every  position  which  he  knew  to  be  most  danger- 
ous, so  that  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  several  of  them 
walkkif  wide,  and  endeavouring  to  shuffle  off.  He  only  per- 
autfed  them  to  withdraw,  when  he  had  thoroughly  convinced  them 
tliat  Aey  had  mistaken  their  man. 

On  his  return  to  court,  every  body  got  about  him  to  ieam  the 
ak<iaftaoQ  of  the  armies.     This  was  what  he  had  gone  to  see,  and 
lolled  to  teli.     He  acted  bis  usual  part  of  the  reserved,  the  dis- 
f  raced  courtier,  a  forgotten  neglected  character,  who  could  not 
tee  two  steps  before  him.   The  day  after  his  return  he  went  to  the 
Princess  of  Conti's,  to  pay  his  court  to  the  dauphin,  who  did  not 
bke  him,  but  who  knew  that  he  (Lauicun)  detested  Villeroy.  Mon- 
•eigiieur  put  various  questions  to  him  respecting  the  position  of 
Ibe  ar9iMS,  and  the.  obstacles  which  prevented  them  from  engage 
iMt    The  duke  drew  back,  after  the  manner  of  a  man  who  is  re-^ 
sclvf^d  tiO  be  press/M;  he  did  not  conceal  that  be  had  been  a  great 
deal  between  the  two  armies,  and  very  near  the  enemy's  outposts, 
but  oontemed  himself  with  launching  out  in  praise  of  the  beauty 
of  the  king's  troops,  and  the  high  spirits  they  were  in  at  finding 
tben^aelves  so  near  the  enemy,  in  such  fine  position,  and  on  their 
eagerness  to  engage.    "  But  why  did  they  not  engage  ?"    Pushed 
ft  length  to  the  point  he  wanted,  **  I  will  tell  you/'  said  he, 
**  siqce  you  absolutely  command  me,  that  I  have  very  exactly  re* 
ooquoi^red  the  fronts  of  the  two  armies,,  and  the  whole  ground 
between  them,  and  on  their  right  and  left     It  is  true  there  is  no 
rivulet  between  thenii  and  that  1  saw  neither  ravine  nor  hollow 
road  either  to  get  over  or  into,  but  there  are  other  obstacles 
which  I  took  a  great  deal  of  notice  of."    **  But  what  on  earth 
are  they?"  said  Monseigneur :  whereupon  Lau?un  began  repeats 
ing  over  dgain  the  impediments  which  did  not  exist;   at  last, 
pushed  to  extremity,  he  drew  his  snuff-box  from  his  pocket. 
''  Remark  now,  Monseigneur ;   there  is  a  thing  between  them 
iif^bich  }B  exceedingly  embarrassing   for  the  feet— ra  growth  of 
bropin."     *'  But  bow  high  f"     *'  How  high  shall  I  say, — how 
high/'  h^  repeated,  looking  about  the  room  for  an  object  of  com* 
parifQn  5  '•  high — fc|gb/'  at  length  he  said,  "  high,  1  do  assure, 
^$  thi$  sniff-h^^"    The  dawphiw  burst  into  langhter,  as  it  was  in- 
IfP^^  he  should »  Ml  the  qqmpeny  joined :  the  story  took,  ran 
dirough  the  court,  and  soon  arnved  in  town.    The  same  evening 
it  was  to|d  tQ  the  king,     Lauzunhad  his  triumph,  and  showed,  in 
this  w^y,  his  gratitude  }o  Marechal  Villeroy  for  all  the  honours 
he  had  paid  hia^t  and  his  own  pique  at  having  picked  up  nothing 
at  Aiii^la-Chapelle  which  i^nswered  his  purpose. 

Q^^  d^y,  n,  shQft  tim^  before  his  death*  when  he  was  supposed 
JQ  N  dyipgi  he  flaUed  the  prif»t  to  him  who  had  been  very  assi- 
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duoas  during  his  illness,  and  who,  as  Lauzun  knew,  was  stimnlaled 
to  his  extra  exertions  by  his  hope  of  a  considerable  bequest  for 
the  rebuilding  of  his  church,  and  gave  him  a  formal  benedictioii, 
telling  him  that  that  was  all  he  had  for  him.  The  Duke  de  la  Force 
was  present,  a  man  whom  Lauzun  had  always  made  his  butt;  to 
him  he  began  making  a  grave  speech  of  thanks  and  gratitude  for 
his  attention  to  him  during  his  illness,  and  as  be  was  the  eldest  of 
his  house,  beseeched  him  to  give  him  his  blessing.  The  Duke  <le 
la  Force,  with  the  priest  beside  him,  was  struck  by  the  absurdity 
of  the  request,  but  at  length  complied  ;  the  pair  were  immediately 
dismissed  and  retired,  the  duke  laughing,  and  the  priest  not  a 
little  mortified  at  the  scene.  Another  day,  when  he  was  said  to 
be  very  ill,  Biron  and  his  wife  ventured  on  tip-toe  to  the  door 
of  his  room,  and  keeping  behind  the  curtains,  contrived  to  get  a 
peep  at  him ;  they  were  perceived  in  the  glass.  To  Biron  be  was 
attached,  but  his  wife,  who  was  his  own  niece,  and  his  principal 
heir,  he  detested,  as  he  thought  her  mercenary,  and  her  manoera 
were  disagreeable  to  him.  Offended  at  this  invasion  of  his  sick 
chamber,  which  he  attributing  to  avarice  and  a  desire  to  ascertain 
whether  he  would  soon  be  dead,  he  determined  to  make  the  par- 
ties repent,  and  to  amuse  himself  at  the  same  time.  He  began 
to  pray  aloud,  in  the  character  of  a  repentant  sinner,  to  beg 
pardon  of  God  for  his  past  trespasses,  and  to  hope  that  at  least 
the  goods  which  he  possessed  might  serve  to  expiate  bis  sins,  and 
to  promise  that  all  should  be  left  for  pious  uses  without  reserve, 
and  to  thank  the  Almighty  for  having  left  him  this  last  means  of 
escaping  from  the  consequences  of  his  iniquities.  This  prayer 
was  uttered  in  a  tone  so  penitent  and  with  such  apparent  earnest- 
ness, that  Biron  and  his  wife  never  doubted  for  a  moment  that  he 
was  going  to  execute  his  design,  and  that  they  should  be  left 
without  a  penny.  The  sick  duke  sent  for  notaries,  who  drew  up 
the  will  in  the  spirit  of  his  prayer,  and  Madame  de  Biron -was  in 
despair.  He,  however,  deferred  adding  his  signature,  and  finding 
himslf  getting  better  and  better,  never  signed  it  at  all.  This 
comedy  greatly  delighted  him,  and  he  often  laughed  over  it  with 
some  of  his  particular  friends,  on  his  recovery;  for  in  spite  of  the 
strength  of  his  disease,  and  his  extreme  old  age,  (he  was  ninety 
when  he  died,)  he  got  quite  well,  and  no  si^ns  of  weakness  seemed 
to  remain.  With  all  the  external  indications  of  poor  health,  he 
had  a  constitution  of  iron,  and  an  appetite  of  inordinate  vigour. 

His  long  confinement  in  prison  had  rendered  him  enamoured 
of  a  gloomy  solitude ;  he  would  retire  from  the  best  company  in 
the  world  to  his  apartment,  and  indulge  in  moody  reflections :  thia 
was  his  custom  every  afternoon.  It  had  also  rendered  him  sus- 
picious. When  a  confessor  was  sent  to  him  in  prison,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  expected  to  die,  he  insisted  upon  having  a  capuchin. 
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opiy  for  tbe  sake  of  the  test  of  his  beard,  and  when  be  came  near 
him  he  laid  hold  of  him  and  gave  the  beard  a  twitch  as  proved 
to  him  at  least  that  it  was  not  false,  and  that  there  was  a  proba- 
bility that  the  priest  was  not  a  spy. 

Of  the  very  able  and  brilliant  general,  the  Marechal  de  Lux- 
embourg,  these  Memoirs  speak  copiously ;  partly  because  he  was 
the  commander  under  whom  Saint-Simon  served  his  first  appren- 
ticeship in  arms,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  a  claim  which  the 
Due  de  Luxembourg  set  up  of  precedence  over  sixteen  dukes 
and  peers  of  France,  in  right  of  the  duchy  he  received  through 
bis^  wife.  Tbe  importance  attributed  to  this  claim  in  these  times 
it  18  hardly  possible  for  us  to  appreciate;  precedence  and  the 
trifliiig  shades  of  rank  are  accidents  which  the  more  philosophical 
spirit  of  the  present  day  leads  men  to  speak  of  at  least  lightly, 
however  in  some  instances  they  may  stickle  for  them.  But  pre- 
cedence in  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
age,  and  if  there  was  anything  deemed  worth  the  sacrifice  of  life 
or  fortune,  it  was  the  privilege  of  standing  higher,  or  being  called 
up  before  another,  in  the  details  of  this  cause  so  variously  and 
ingeniously  pursued,  there  is  nothing  to  interest  a  modern  reader 
beyond  the  devotion  with  which  it  was  carried  on,  the  ability  and 
rank  of  the  parties  who  struggled  through  this  contest  about  a 
shadow,  and  more  especially  the  solemn  importance  attached  to 
It  by  the  able,  the  sensible,  and  upright  Saint-Simon  himself. 
The  spectacle  is  humiliating;  it  leads  a  man  to  suspect  the  nature 
of  his  pursuits,  assume  what  guise  of  respectability  they  may,  and 
to  be  at  last  disposed  to  exclaim  that  all  is  "  vanity  and  vexation 
of  spirit.*' 

The  Due  de  Luxembourg  was  named  Bouteville :  he  was  the 
son  of  the  famous  duellist,  the  Comte  de  Bouteville,  who,  when 
he  was  in  exile  at  Brussels  for  having  killed  the  Comte  de  Tho- 
rigny,  had  the  temerity  to  return  to  Paris  and  fight  Beuvron,  the 
relation  of  Thori^ny,  whose  second  was  Bussy  D'Amboise,  and 
who  was  killed  m  tbe  rencontre.  Bouteville,  with  his  second 
and  cousin,  Rosmadec,  failed  in  making  his  escape :  both  were 
beheaded  on  the  Place  de  Grive,  in  1627.  Bouteville  was  of  the 
family  of  Montmorency.  The  young  Bouteville  was  born  six 
montlis  after  the  catastrophe  which  befel  his  father.  His  name, 
his  talents  and  his  ambition  triumphed  over  obstacles  which  to 
another  would  have  been  fatal ;  features  of  a  very  repulsive  cast 
and  a  figure  which  a  hump  before,  and  a  very  pointed  one  behind, 
had  not  prepared  him  for  a  career  of  gallantry.  Nevertheless  the 
sfMrit  of  mtngue,  the  confidence  acquired  from  his  familiarity  with 
the  great  world,  together  with  the  habit  of  gaiety  and  debauch  then 
in  fashion,  enabled  him  successfully  to  overcome  the  deficiencies 
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of  his  person.  His  countenance,  moreover,  when  the  eye  had 
become  accustomed  to  it,  though  it  had  that  peculiar  expression 
which  distinguishes  the  deformed,  won  Upon  his  friencfe,  rtiot^ 
especially  when  joined  with  the  grace  and  brilliancy  that  seemed 
to  mark  his  most  trifling  action. 

The  military  career  of  Luxembourg  was  marked  by  alternations 
of  idleness  and  victory :  he  seemed  to  have  only  to  make  an  eflForf 
to  triumph  over  his  enemies.  His  coup'tCail  ivas  extfertjely  accu- 
rate; in  the  face  of  the  enemy  he  was  calm,  deliberate,  priidetit; 
on  the  day  of  battle,  full  of  confidence  and  boldness,  and,  at  the 
sanrc  time,  a  coofneSs  which  enabled  him  to  see  and  foresee  every 
thing  in  the  midst  of  the  hottest  fire  and  the  most  irtmJnent  d&if- 
gef .  It  was  then  that  he  vtras  really  gfeat ;  in  all  other  matters  he 
was  indolence  rtself.  Play,  afifd  gay  conversation  <vith  his  intiihate 
friends,  and  every  evening  private  suppers  with  select  friends, 
were  all  he  seemed  to  care  for:  at  them  every  thing  ^as  forgotten 
but  gaiety,  add  if  he  was  near  a  town,  women  were  always  added 
to  the  party.  At  such  times  he  was  inaccessible ;  he  Aeither  gave 
an  order  rmr  received  a  message,  and  however  urgent,  he  was  tievei" 
interrupted.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  leading  the  same' 
Kfe,  and  acting  as  if  he  thought  himself  but  twenty-five.  At  fast, 
however,  age,  temperament,  and  conformation,  combined  to  be- 
tray him,  and  he  sunk  in  the  midst  of  a  most  brilliant  career. 

Among  the  other  generals  of  the  confrt  and  the  contemporaries 
of  Saint-Simon,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  remarkable  was 
Mar^chal  Villars.  His  success,  both  in  the  field  and  court,  have 
given  him  a  name  in  history  which  shows  how  little  history  is  to 
be  depended  upon  for  any  thing  except  the  rude  outlines  of  et^ents. 
The  contemporaries  of  Villars  saw  tlie  real  man,  and  Saint-Simon 
has  painted  him  at  full  length.  Our  character  shall  be  true  to 
the  impression  received  fipom  the  Memoirs :  it  must  necessarily, 
however,  be  condensed  into  a  comparatively  brief  Space. 

The  birth  of  Villars,  in  his  time,  when  aristocratic  distinction? 
were  so  highly  prized,  was  not  one  to  build  a  reputation  Qpon  ' 
his  father  had  risen  from  obscurity  by  his  skill  and  courage  iii  the 
itse  of  the  small  sword,  and  had  been  retained  in  the  houshold  of, 
and  seconded  in  their  duels,  some  of  the  first  nobility,  after  which 
he  was  employed  at  court,  and  was  received  chevafier  of  the  ordef 
of  St.  Esprit.  Villars,  his  son,  is  said  to  have  received  a  piece  of 
advice  from  his  mother  on  which  he  invariably  acted,  and  which 
probably  proved  of  more  service  to  him  in  life  than  the  reputatiotir 
of  his  father's  courage,  or  the  distinctions  it  acquired  him.  She 
said  to  him,  "  when  in  presence  of  the  king  talk  continually  of 
yourself:"  a  counsel  which  he  religiously  kept  with  his  sovereign, 
artd  moreover  extenaed  to  aW  his  subjects,  forgetting  the  second 
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K[  of  ber  adrice^  which  was  "  never  to  mention  himself  to  anj 
y  ckc.'*  VilhtfS  was  a  Thraso  in  ipeech,  but  he  contritcd  to 
be  so  abo  in  deeds :  by  the  coacnrrence  of  lucky  accideiits  he 
reali^ed^  his  most  extratagant  boasts,  and  no  one  was  mote  lost  in 
admiration  at  their  accomplishment  than  himself:  he  conid  nei- 
ther think  nor  vpeak  of  anything  else,  and  as  he  was  a  complete 
repertory  of  plays  and  operas,  and  filled  his  disconrse  with  qao^ 
(afiotia  from  them,  die  air  of  rhodomontade  be  gave  to  his  whole 
conrse  of  action  may  be  easily  conceived.  In  fact,  in  his  highest 
employments  and  greatest  commands  (and  he  rose  to  the  highest 
the  tnonarch  had  to  bestow)  he  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
ktrottifig  player  ranting  through  his  part,  with  this  method  in  his 
madness,  that  he  always  took  care  to  rant  wholly  on  the  subject 
of  his  own  exploits.  It  may  be  supposed,  that  the  man  who  had 
eyes  only  for  his  own  deeds  had  a  heart  for  nobody  but  himself^  and 
but  little  love  was  lost ;  he  had  no  friend  but  himself,  and  to  serve 
Aat  friend  Aere  was  no  depth  of  servility  or  baseness  to  which 
he  would  not  crawl;  he  was  never  known  to  do  any  thing  for  another 
beyond  paying  an  extravagant  compliment,  which  was  the  coinage 
with  which  he  used  to  repay  all  sorts  of  services ;  consequently, 
he  bad  as  few  followers  as  ftiettds :  he  maintained  his  consequence 
chiefly  by  the  magnificent  opinion  he  maintained  of  himself,  and  by 
the  determination  to  spare  no  sacrifice  of  self-respect  or  indeed  any 
thing  or  any  body  else  to  uphold  his  authority.  As  for  the  ordi- 
nary means  of  preserving  an  employment,  attendirrg  to  its  duties, 
of  tbem  he  was  utterly  reckless ;  they  might  perform  them  that 
would,  all  Ae  was  intent  upon  was  to  remain  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  dignity  and  the  income  of  his  charge :  his  magnificence  was  of 
a  kind  truly  Gascon,  for  it  concealed  the  most  wretched  avarice; 
and  his  rapacity  was  that  of  a  harpy.  Ihxring  the  war  he  would 
aend  out  detachments  with  no  other  view  than  pillage,  and  has 
been  known  to  direct  the  movements  of  an  entire  army  wit!i  this 
sale  view.  He  had  heaped  together  piles  of  gold  by  the  plunder 
of  war,  and,  as  he  was  utterly  shameless,  he  would  make  a  joke 
of  the  means  by  which  he  bad  amassed  it.  His  love  of  gambling 
was  unconquerable :  for  he  was  as  lucky  in  the  saloon  as  in  the 
field :  he  always  won.  The  stage  was  another  of  his  passions, 
whether  from  a  love  of  the  drama  or  the  loose  women  who  are 
always  connected  with  a  theatre;  with  these  people  and  their 
paramours  he  lived,  and  spoke  their  language.  Not  all  bis  ho- 
nours litkd  great  employments  Could  keep  him  from  (his  descrip- 
tion of  aociety^  or  from  disgracing  his  old  age  by  the  most  gross 
and  indecent  conversation,  of  which  he  made  no  secret.  He  was, 
in  fact,  utterly  destitute  of  shame.  With  all  this,  he  possessed 
some  at  tbe  highest  quafificatk>ns  of  a  general.    He  had  a  toler- 
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ably  J  list  coup^aU:  his  greatest  virtue  was«  however^  that  of 
masking  his  real  intentionsi  and  at  the  same  time  bringing  up  his 
forces  to  a  particular  spot^  and  at  a  particular  moment;  this  is  the 
great  problem  a  general  has  to  work  :  Napoleon  solved  it  better 
than  any  one;  Villars  owed  his  success  to  it.  It  is  made  a  matter 
of  reproach  to  him,  that  he  was  utterly  indifferent  to  every  thing 
which  respects  the  commissariat,  the  waggon  train,  the  protection 
of  convoys, — he  left  such  matters  to  those  who  would  care  for 
them.  In  modern  armies  a  commander-in-chief  is  almost  relieved 
from  such  duties  by  means  of  responsible  agenta.  Villars  cared 
little  about  their  responsibility ;  if  they  failed  he  threw  the  failure 
upon  them ;  if  they  succeeded  he  took  all  the  glory  of  success  to 
himself. 

In  action  he  was  cool,  and  his  ideas  clear ;  though^  occasion- 
ally, he  would  permit  his  sanguine  temper  to  triumph  and  get 
heated,  thus  involving  himself  in  confusion  and  embarrassment* 
When  he  gave  orders,  they  were  couched  in  the  most  fulsome 
language  to  the  party  to  whom  they  were  addressed ;  he  dwelt 
upon  the  esteem  he  had  for  the  officer,  and  the  confidence  he  felt 
in  his  exertions,  but  he  committed  nothing  to  paper,  and  went 
into  no  details — all  was  cloudy;  if  good  came  out  of  it,  Villars 
was  glorified ;  if  evil,  the  agent  was  overwhelmed  with  the  conse- 
quences of  failure.  His  personal  courage  never  fluctuated;  not 
so  his  mental  courage ;  as  long  as  he  was  not  invested  with  re* 
sponsibility,  there  was  no  exploit  too  daring,  no  scheme  too  wild 
for  him ;  but  when  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  armies,  he  grew 
chary  of  his  laurels,  and  at  times  even  allowed  opportunities  of 
exertion  to  escape  him  which  ought  to  have  been  turned  to  ac- 
count. In  spite  of  the  success  with  which  he  was  generally 
attended^  he  failed  to  convince  any  one  of  his  great  services  ex- 
cepting the  king  and  himself.  It  is  probable  that  kings  are 
placed,  in  respect  of  individuab,  very  much  in  the  position  of 
posterity ;  they  are  too  far  above  them  to  see  any  thing  beyond 
gross  results. 

The  Memoirs  of  Villars^  published  under  his  name,  bear  every 
mark  of  having  come  from  his  pen ;  they  are  confused  and  bom- 
bastic ;  and  even  where  he  enters  into  minute  details,  they  are 
almost  entirely  a  tissue  of  fiction.  The  embarrassment  which 
distinguishes  his  writings  marked  his  conduct  in  council;  he 
began  with  ardour,  then  wandered,  and  soon  lost  himself^  until 
some  charitable  colleague  assisted  him  in  recovering  the  track 
and  helped  him  out  with  the  remainder  of  his  opinion ;  and  his 
confusion  frequently  arrived  at  that  pitch  that  he  would  declare 
the  exact  contrary  of  what  he  evidently  meant  to  say. 

With  all  his  own  licentiousness  and  with  that  strange  inconsia.- 
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lencj  which  distinguishes  nien»  he  was  exceedingly  jealous  of  his 
wife,  whom  he  placed  under  the  duennaship  of  his  mother*  whose 
undertaking  was,  never  to  let  her  out  of  sight.  The  Due  de 
SainI- Simon  observes,  that  these  precautions  are  always  ridiculous, 
and  by  no  means  so  successful  as  might  be  wished.  As  he  di- 
rected his  armies  sometimes  solely  with  a  view  to  the  amassing  of 
wealth:  on  other  occasions,  he  would  change  the  whole  plan  of  a 
campaign  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  his  wife. 

The  first  president  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  D'Harlay,  was  a 
nan  whose  character  will  well  repay  the  study.  Saint-Simon, 
who  hated  him, — and  he  was  generally  both  feared  and  hated, — 
has  touched  off  his  minutest  peculiarities  with  a  felicity  animated 
by  warm  admiration  of  his  talents  and  the  deepest  contempt  of 
his  character.  The  high  office  held  by  Harlay  brought  him  re- 
peatedly into  contact  with  the  king,  and  more  especially  with  the 
aristocracy,  with  whom  it  was  then  the  custom  prevailing  to  solicit 
their  own  cause  before  the  tribunal  over  which  Harlay  presided. 

Harlay  was  a  spare  little  man,  but  full  of  vigour  and  energy, 
with  a  lozenge-shaped  face,  a  large  aquiline  nose,  and  vulture  eyes, 
that  seemed  ready  to  eat  every  thing  up  and  to  pierce  the  very 
walls.  His  dress  was  more  ecclesiastical  than  lesal,  for  he  car- 
ried every  thing  that  was  formal  to  an  extreme.  He  was  always 
fall  dressedy  his  gait  stooping,  his  speech  slow,  studied  and 
distinct,  his  pronunciation  of  the  old  school,  his  words  and  phrases 
the  same:  his  whole  manner  was  made  up,  constrained,  and 
affected :  an  air  of  hypocrisy  infected  all  his  actions ;  his  manner 
was  hollow  and  cynical,  his  reverences  were  to  the  ground,  and 
as  he  walked  along,  his  dress  rustled  against  the  walls  with  a  pre- 
tence of  humility.  His  manner  was  always  profoundly  respectful, 
under  which  was  clearly  enough  to  be  seen  a  spirit  of  msolent 
audacity:  and  though  his  expressions  were  measured  and  gtiarded, 
pride  of  some  sort  was  sure  to  peep  out,  and  as  much  contempt 
and  sarcasm  as  he  dared  to  show. 

His  conversation  was  usually  made  up  of  sententious  sayings 
and  maxims :  always  dry  and  laconic ;  he  was  never  at  ease  him* 
self  and  no  one  with  him.  He  had  a  great  fund  of  sense,  great 
penetration,  a  vast  knowledge  of  mankind,  more  especially  of 
that  class  of  persons  with  whom  he  dealt;  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  literature,  extremely  learned  in  jurisprudence,  and  more 
especially  in  international  law.  His  reading  was  general,  his 
memory  extraordinary ;  and  though  he  studied  a  deliberate  pre^ 
ciseness  of  manner,  his  quickness  of  repartee  was  surprising  and 
never  failed  him.  In  all  the  intricacies  of  practice  be  was  supe- 
Tior  to  the  most  dexterous  practitioners.  He  had  rendered  him- 
self so  completely  the  master  of  the  Parliament  that  not  a  single 
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member  stood  before  him,  but  with  the  trembling  humility  of  « 
pupil:  he  ruled  all  connected  with  it  with  the  moat  absolute 
tyranny,  turning  and  using  them  as  he  listed,  and  often  without 
their  perceiving  it;  and  when  they  did^  they  were  obliged  to  subr 
mit.  He  never  suffered  the  slightest  approach  to  familiarity  ^m 
the  part  of  any  person :  even  in  bis  own  family  as  much  ceremony 
was  kept  up  as  between  the  most  perfect  strangers.  At  table  the 
conversation  turned  upon  the  most  common-place  subjects,  and 
though  resident  in  the  same  house,  his  son  never  called  upon  him 
without  sending  a  message ;  when  he  entered,  his  father  rose  to 
meet  him  with  hat  in  hand,  ordered  a  chair  to  be  brought,  and 
took  leave  of  him  in  the  same  manner.  Harlay  was  celebrated 
for  his  dexterity  in  his  form  of  "  bowing  out:"  the  instaiil  he 
wished  to  get  rid  of  any  person,  he  began  bowing  them  out  from 
door  to  door,  with  so  much  affected  humility,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  such  determined  perseverance,  that  it  was  equally  impossible 
either  to  be  offended  or  to  resist.  After  he  had  uttered  one  of  the 
cruel  bon  mots,  for  wliich  he  was  remarkable^  and  many  of  wi^ch  . 
are  preserved,  he  would  instantly  commence  his  "  reverences'^  aiid 
not  end  until  his  antagonist  was  fairly  driven  from  the  field.  He 
carried  this  formal  mode  of  politeness  to  such  an  excess  ttutt  be 
generally  saw  bis  victims  into  their  coach,  and  the  door  shut  upon 
them.  On  one  occasion^  the  Due  de  Rohan  leaving  him  in  great 
dudgeon  at  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  treated  in  an  audience, 
as  be  was  descending  the^stairs  indulged  in  all  sorts  of  abuse  of 
the  First  President  to  his  intendant,  who  accompanied  him,  when 
suddenly  turning  round,  they  found  Harlay  close  behind  diem, 
bowing  them  out  in  the  most  reverential  style  possible.  The 
Duke,  quite  confused,  begged  and  prayed,  and  was  quite  shocked 
that  he  should  give  himself  the  trouble  to  see  him  out.  *'  Oh, 
sir,"  said  Harlay,  "  it  is  impossible  to  quit  you,  you  say  aucb 
charming  things;"  and  in  fact  he  did  not  leave  him  till  he  had 
seen  him  off  in  his  carriage.  The  Duchess  de  Fert^,  in  the  same 
way,  as  she  was  descending  his  staircase,  called  him  **  an  old 
baboon :"  she  found  he  was  close  behind  her,  but  hoped  it  had 
not  been  heard,  for  no  change  in  his  manner  was  visible.  H« 
put  her  into  her  carriage  with  his  usual  prostratious.  Shortly  after 
her  cause  came  on,  and  judgment  was  quickly  given  in  her  favour* 
The  Duchess  ran  to  the  President  and  overwhelmed  him  with 
her  gratitude.  He  as  usual  plunged  into  his  reverences,  and  was 
full  of  humility  and  modesty^  till  he  caught  an  opportunity  when  all 
eyes  being  upon  tliem,  tlien  looking  her  full  in  the  face,  he  said, 
"  Madam,  I  am  deUghted  that  an  old  baboon  can  do  a  favour  for 
an  old  ape."  The  Duchess  would  have  killed  him  on  the  spot^ 
he,  however,  recommenced  his  reverences  and  bowed  her  out  of 
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the  place,  in  profoand  silence  and  his  eyes  upon  the  ground^  until 
be  had  seen  her  into  her  carriage. 

When  the  Jesuits  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  were  dispu- 
ting, he  wished  to  make  up  the  quarrel  without  bringing  it  before 
the  tribunals.  He  sent  for  the  leaders  of  the  two  parties  and 
tried  to  reconcile  them ;  as  he  was  taking  leave  of  them,  he  said 
to  the  Jesuits,  "  my  fathers,  what  happiness  it  would  be  to  live  in 
your  society/'  and  turning  to  the  delegates  of  the  oratory,  *'  and, 
my  fathers,  to  die  in  yours."  His  sayings  were,  however,  not  so 
remarkable  either  for  their  point  or  wit  as  for  their  comsummate 
audacity,  their  cruel  triumph  over  every  feeling  of  sympathy  and 
consideration  for  another.  He  gloried  in  inflicting  a  blow  which 
ia  defiance  of  all  the  laws  of  good  breeding  and  in  the  security  of 
bis  high  and  sacred  position,  laid  his  object  sprawling  in  helpless 
hiuniliation, 

Montataire,  a  chevalier  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who 
had  married  a  daughter  of  die  well  known  Bussy-Rabutin,  was 
remarkable,  as  well  as  his  wife,  for  being  a  great  talker:  they  were 
also  celebrated  for  their  excessive  litigiousness.  They  were  once 
at  an  audience  of  the  President,  and  began  to  talk  of  a  cause 
which  they  had  before  him,  as  was  the  manner  and  custom  of  the 
time.  The  husband  began  to  speak,  but  had  not  advanced  far 
before  the  lady  took  the  words  out  of  his  mouth,  and  proceeded 
to  explain  the  business  for  him.  The  First  President  listened  for 
some  time;  at  length,  interrupting  her,  he  said  to  Montataire, 
"  Is  that  your  wife,  sir?"  **  Yes,  sir,"  said  Montataire,  not  a  little 
astonished  at  the  question.  "  Sir,"  replied  the  President,  "  I  pity 
jyou,"  shrugging  up  his  shoulders  with  an  air  of  compassion,  and 
then  turning  his  back  upon  them.  Every  body  laughed :  it  was 
impossible  to  help  it.  The  discomfited  pair  retreated  in  con- 
fusion. 

Two  counsellors,  who  had  bought  estates  of  the  noble  names 
of  De  Persan  and  De  Croi,  and  had  taken  their  names,  as  was  cus- 
tomary with'  the  nobility  of  the  time,  were  announced  at  one  of 
his  audiences.  "  He  pretended  not  to  know  them,  and  as  they 
were  presented,  bowed  with  his  lowest  reverence,  but  on  rising, 
be  looked  suddenly  in  their  faces,  and  pretended  all  of  a  sudden 
to  recognize  them;  **  Masks  !"  he  said,  **  I  know  you." 

He  seems  to  have  treated  all  such  pretensions  as  an  invasion  of 
the  ranks  of  the  privileged  order,  and  in  the  same  light  regarded 
even  the  assumption  of  their  dress  or  costume.  During  the  va- 
cation, while  he  was  residing  at  his  seat  of  Grosbois,  two  young 
barristers  called  on  him  to  pay  their  respects.  They  were 
attired  in  gray  dresses,  such  as  were  worn  in  the  country,  with 
their  cravats  twisted  and  passed  through  the  button-hole^  after  a 
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manner  that  seems  at  the  time  to  have  been  fashionable,  and  which 
was,  perhaps,  an  infringement  on  the  etiquette  of  the  court,  or 
rather  a  departure  from  the  costume  of  the  bar.  This  shocked 
his  cynical  humonr.  He  called  for  a  sort  of  equerry,  looked  at 
him,  and  then  said  to  a  groom,  drive  out  this  fellow,  (alluding  to 
the  equerry,)  who  has  the  impudence  to  wear  a  cravat  like  these 
gentlemen  here.  The  gentlemen,  says  Saint-Simon,  were  nearly 
on  the  point  of  fainting,  got  off  as  quickly  as  they  could,  and 
promised  never  to  return. 

The  brutality  of  Harlay  arose  from  his  own  wretched  suffer- 
ings; he  lived  on  the  rack  of  a  horrible  temper;  he  was  eaten  up, 
not  with  remorse,  but  with  what,  at  the  present  day,  might  per- 
haps be  called  indigestion.  He  suffered  from  a  kind  of  madness, 
which,  without  interfering  with  his  efficiency  or  his  acuteness  in 
the  most  intricate  affairs  presented  for  his  decision,  made  him  the 
terror  and  scourge  of  every  person  that  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
him.  His  natural  talents  were  of  the  highest  order,  and  yet  he 
was  destitute  of  every  principle  of  honour;  ambition,  avarice,  and 
even  crime,  were  the  stains  of  his  life.  He  was  proud,  haughty, 
rancorous,  spiteful,  and  even  wicked  by  the  natural  promptings 
of  his  heart;  he  was  hypocritical,  and  when  there  was  need, 
grovelling  and  humble;  in  the  commonest  actions  of  his  life, 
hollow  and  false ;  and  yet  in  all  matters  of  common  business  be- 
tween Peter  and  James,  he  was  scrupulously  exact  and  just  for 
the  sake  of  his  reputation ;  but  let  his  interests,  his  passions,  or 
even  the  air  of  the  court  or  success  there  interfere,  and  no  man 
was  capable  of  committing  more  barefaced  iniquity.* 

Of  all  the  interesting  characters  sacred  to  fame  and  history 
with  which  this  voluminous  work  abounds,  none  is  more  attractive 
in  all  its  forms  than  that  of  Fenelon.  Man,  in  a  state  of  society, 
by  which  we  understand  a  being  artificial  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
under  a  despotic,  a  religious,  and  a  refined  reign,  like  that  of 
Louis  XIV.,  artificial  to  a  point  of  extreme  nicety,  certainly 
never  so  nearly  approached  the  model  of  perfection  as  in  the 
instance  of  this  great  man.  In  the  circumstances  of  his  rise,  in 
his  fall,  in  his  manners,  in  the  tolerance  of  his  spirit  and  the  won- 
derful mode  in  which  he  combined  the  finesse  of  a  courtier  with 
the  simplicity  of  a  Christian,  qualities  are  exhibited  which  require 
to  be  separately  and  minutely  studied  by  one  who  would  make 
himself  master  of  this  great  character.  Saint-Simon,  as  the 
bosom  friend  of  the  Dukes  of  Beauvilliers  and  Cbevreuse,  fast 
and  faithful  friends  of  Fenelon,  to  whom  he  owed  his  rise,  and 
who,  as  long  as  he  lived,  remained  his  faithful  ^nd  devoted  inti<^ 
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mates  and  disciples,  had  many  and  ample  opportunities  of  know- 
ing him  well.  His  portrait  and  the  anecdotes  respecting  him 
are  certainly  striking  portions  in  a  work,  which  is  so  rich  in  court- 
and-state  human  nature,  that  we  do  not  know  where  to  turn 
widiout  lighting  upon  either  a  picture  or  a  lesson.  We  shall  not 
do  wrong  in  endeavouring  to  do  justice  to  the  character  of 
Fenelon  bj  Saint-Simon  in  a  translation,  however  difficult  it  may 
be  to  transfer  the  force  and  conciseness  of  the  author  to  another 
language. 

"  This  prelate  was  a  tall  spare  mi^n,  of  a  good  figure,  pale,  the  nose 
Urge,  the  eyes  full  of  fire  and  most  expressive  of  sense  and  talent ;  I 
have  never  seen  any  thing  like  his  countenance,  and  having  once  seen  it, 
it  was  impossible  to  forget  it.  It  was  full  of  contraries.  There  were 
gravity  and  gallantry,  seriousness  and  gaiety ;  it  was  as  appropriate  to 
the  man  of  learning  as  the  bishop,  to  the  bishop  as  the  man  ;  above  all, 
there  shone  forth  in  it,  as  in  all  the  rest  of  his  person,  an  air  of  perfect 
grace,  decorum,  delicacy,  mind,  and,  more  than  any  thing,  nobleness.  It 
required  an  effort  to  take  your  eyes  from  him.  All  his  portraits  are 
speaking,  without,  however,  catching  the  exact  harmony  which  reigned 
in  the  original,  or  the  various  delicate  shades  of  character  collected  in 
bis  face.  His  manners  corresponded  with  his  appearance;  his  ease 
cooununicated  itself  to  others  5  there  were  moreover,  an  air  and  a  good 
taste  that  are  only  acquired  by  mixing  with  the  best  society  and  the 
great  world,  which  diffused  themselves  over  all  his  conversations  ;  along 
with  which  a  natural  eloquence,  gentle  yet  flowery,  an  insinuating  po- 
liteness^ at  the  same  time  noble  and  discriminative.  An  elocution,  neat, 
easy  and  agreeable ;  every  thing  appeared,  as  it  fell  from  him,  clear  and 
perspicuous;  even  matters,  which  in  other  bands  would  have  been 
thought  embarrassed  and  obscure.  He  seemed  never  to  wish  to  appear  a 
wiser  man  than  the  one  be  was  conversing  with ;  he  put  him  self  within 
the  reach  of  bis  auditor,  without  letting  him  perceive  it,  so  that  the 
effect  was  like  enchantment,  and  nobody  could  leave  him,  no  one  not 
try  to  return  to  him.  It  was  this  rare  talent — and  he  had  it  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  perfection — which  all  his  life  bound  his  friends  to  him, 
in  spite  of  his  disgrace,  and  which  in  their  dispersion  brought  them  toge- 
ther to  talk  of  him,  to  regret  him,  to  wish  for  him,  to  attach  themselves 
closer  and  closer  to  him,  as  the  Jews  sigh  for  Jerusalem,  and  to  pine  for 
bis  return,  as  that  unfortunate  people  sigh  and  wait  for  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah.  It  was  in  the  character  of  a  species  of  prophet  that  be  had 
acquired  that  power  over  his  followers,  which,  though  exercised  in  all 
sweetness  and  gentleness,  yet  could  bear  no  resistance.  If  he  had  re- 
tamed  to  court,  or  entered  the  council,  which  was  his  grand  aim,  be 
would  not  long  have  suffered  his  coadjutors  to  renuiin  as  companions. 
Once  at  anchor,  once  without  need  of  the  aid  of  others,  it  would  have 
been  soon  dangerous  not  merely  to  resist  him,  but  not  to  maintain  a  con- 
stant condition  of  suppleness  and  admiration  towards  him. 

''  In  the  retirement  of  his  diocese  he  lived  with  the  humble  and  in- 
dustrious piety  of  a  pastor,  and  with  the  magnificence  and  confidence 
of  a  man  who  felt  no  pain  at  renouncing  what  others  might  suppose  him 
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to  regret.  He  had  the  air  of  keeping  tbe  world  at  its  proper  ditttnce. 
No  man  ever  had  the  passion  of  pleasing  more  than  he  :  it  extended  to 
the  servant  as  well  as  to  the  master ;  never  did  man  carry  it  further,  or 
with  a  more  constant,  regular,  and  continued  application,  and  undoubt- 
edly that  man  never  lived  who  succeeded  more  eminently.  Cambrai  is 
a  place  of  great  resort  and  passage :  nothing  could  equal  the  politeness, 
the  discernment,  the  charming  and  agreeable  manner,  with  which  be 
received  every  body.  At  first  he  was  shunned  5  he  courted  no  one ; 
gradually^  and  almost  insensibly,  the  charm  of  his  manner  attracted  a 
small  body  of  friends ;  under  favour  of  this  little  crowd,  several  of  tfaofie 
whom  fear  bad  kept  away,  were  glad  to  come  and  sow  seeds,  to  be 
reaped  in  other  times.  From  one  to  another  the  fashion  caught,  and 
every  body  went.  When  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  began  to  show  him- 
self, the  prelate's  court  was  still  further  increased,  and  really  became  an 
effective  one  when  the  duke  became  Dauphin.  The  number  of  persons 
whom  he  had  welcomed,  the  quantity  of  those  who  had  lodged  with  him 
in  passing  through,  tbe  care  he  had  taken  of  the  sick,  of  the  wounded, 
who  on  various  occasions  had  been  brought  into  the  city,  had  won  the 
hearts  of  the  troops.  He  was  assiduous  in  his  attendance  on  the  hos- 
titals,  and  among  the  officers,  high  and  low  3  he  would  keep  invalids  at 
is  palace  for  many  months  together,  until  they  were  perfectly  re-esta- 
blished. While  in  the  character  of  a  true  pastor  he  was  vigilant  In  Ws 
care  of  their  souls,  and  ready  at  the  call  of  the  meanest  among  them,  and 
with  his  power  of  eloquence,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  so 
successful  in  gaining  authority  over  their  minds,  he  was  not  less  atten- 
tive to  their  corporal  wants.  Subsistence  and  nutriment  for  the  sick, 
delicacies  for  the  fastidious,  and  even  medicines,  were  brought  from  hia 
abode  in  quantities ;  and  yet  in  all  this  was  an  order,  a  method,  and  a 
care,  that  each  thing  was  the  best  of  its  kind.  At  all  consultations  on 
critical  cases  he  was  sure  to  preside.  It  is  absolutely  incredible  to  what 
a  point  he  became  the  idol  of  the  soldiery,  and  how  his  name  resounded 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  court. 

'*  His  alms,  his  repeated  episcopal  visitations  many  times  in  the  year, 
which  made  him  personally  known  in  the  remotest  district  of  his  diocese, 
his  frequent  preachings  both  in  town  and  village,  his  facility  of  access,  bis 
humanity  to  the  lowly,  his  politeness  to  others,  the  natural  grace,  which 
increased  the  value  of  every  thing  he  said  and  did,  made  him  adored  by 
the  people  }  and  the  priests,  whose  brother  and  father  he  called  himself, 
wore  him  in  their  vei7  hearts.  And  with  all  this  art  and  this  passion 
for  pleasing  there  was  nothing  low,  nothing  common,  affected,  mis- 
placed, he  was  always  precisely  on  the  right  footing  with  every  one.  He 
was  easy  of  access,  and  every  claim  upon  him  was  met  with  a  prompt 
and  disinterested  expedition;  and  all  who  held  office  under bim  througb- 
oiit  his  extensive  diocese  seemed  animated  with  the  spirit  of  their  prin- 
cipal."—vol.  xii.  p.  66, 

Saint-Simon  then  goes  on  to  describe  with  minuteness  the  daily 
habits  and  modes  of  life  of  this  true  bishop,  and  charms  us  by  the 
description  of  the  curious  combination  he  contrived  to  make  be- 
tween the  hospitalities  of  a  prince,  and  the  duties  of  a  Christian 
pastor.'    The  details  are  full  of  interest^  and  we  would  racoin- 
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mend  ffaetn  to  all  such  of  our  clerical  readers  as  will  condescend 
to  fttudj  the  character  of  a  Catholic  bishop,  and  adopt  a  model 
from  another  church;  we  regret  that  they  run  to  too  great  an 
extent  for  our  pages. 

Equally  instructire  is  the  history  of  this  extraordinary  man's 
rise  at  court  and  his  sudden  banishment  from  it.  The  annals  of 
theology  contain  no  more  instructive  lesson  than  the  history  of 
Fenelon's  connection  with  Madame  Quyon,  Madame  Guyon's  in- 
troduction to  Madame  de  Maintenon^  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuit 
bishops,  and  the  use  they  made  of  the  king's  mistress  in  bringing 
tfaelr  machinations  to  bear. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  Fenelon  did  not  sunrivc  the  king.  If 
any  man  could  have  established  a  permanent  and  beneficial 
ii^uence  over  the  mind  of  the  Regent^  it  was  the  Archbishop 
of  Cambrai.  The  Duke  of  Saint-Simon  himself  was  the  person 
whose  power,  during  the  reign  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  was 
expected  to  be  all  paramount.  A  long  intimacy  had  subsisted 
between  himself  and  the  duke,  and  when  the  latter  was  under 
the  displeasure  of  the  king,  his  uncle,  when  he  was  consequently 
abandoned  by,  the  whole  court,  and  the  subject  of  the  most  atro«- 
ciotis  calumnies^ — calumnies,  however,  in  those  times,  not  impos- 
sible and  scarcely  improbable — Saint-Simon  alone,  of  all  the 
grandees  of  the  court,  continued  on  the  same  footing  of  intimacy 
and  friendship  that  had  been  previously  maintained :  before  the 
death  of  the  king  he  had  become  his  pnncipal  adviser,  and  when 
the  regency  was  declared,  might  have  been  principal  minister. 
He  appear^,  however,  to  have  shrunk  from  the  cares  and  respon- 
sfltMiity  of  a  similar  post,  and  contented  himself  with  a  place  at 
the  council  board.  His  opinion  and  advice  never  ceased  to  pos- 
sess great  weight  wiUi  the  duke ;  but  the  mind  of  Saint-Simon 
was  of  too  stem  and  uncompromising  a  cast  to  retain  a  perma^ 
nent  influence  over  a  character  like  Uiat  of  the  Regent.  Saint^ 
Simon's  independence,  his  aptiti^de  for  business,  his  plans  of 
reform  and  amelioration,  together  with  his  strong  aristocratic 
prejudices,  probably  more  frequently  rendered  his  advice  impoiv 
tonate  than  acceptable,  so  that>  after  various  fluctuations  and  dis- 
appointments, after  intrigues  against  him  and  vigorous  sallies  in 
defence  of  his  opinions,  Saint*Simon  accepted  the  temporary 
retirement  of  a  ceremonial  embassy  to  Madrid^  and  seems  to 
have  retreated  .into  the  character  of  a  vigilant  spectator  and 
tried  friend,  M'ho  was  called  upon  when  others  deceived  or  were 
not  to  be  trusted.  The  intercourse  between  the  Regent  and 
our  author  was  however  permanent,  and  the  intimacy  and  confi* 
denem  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  subject  but  to  very 
slight  intermissions.  It  was  impossible,  however,  for  a  man  of 
Saint-Simon's  habits  and  sentiments  to  remain  constantly  in  thj^ 
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direction  of  a  character  like  that  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  A 
much  meaner  instrument  was  better  adapted  to  the  purpose:  and 
Upon  very  difFerent  men  from  Saint-Simon  must  be  thrown  the 
extravagant  measures,  the  unsettled  policy,  in  short,  the  horrid 
profligacy,  public  and  private,  of  the  Regency.  Saint-Simon 
was  however  sufficiently  mixed  up  with  it  all  to  let  us  fully  into 
the  secrets  of  the  reign. 

The  charge  of  the  general  falsehood  of  history,  alleged  so  freely 
and  perhaps  so  truly,  is  inapplicable  to  such  a  work  as  the  one 
before  us.  Saint-Simon  was  not  a  litterateur  collecting  scattered 
notices  of  public  events  from  inefficient  authorities,  and  moulding 
the  whole  into  some  general  idea  of  the  order  and  succession 
of  motives  and  actions  cast  in  his  own  brain.  When  he  writes 
of  the  men  who  influenced  the  transactions  of  his  time,  he  speaks 
of  persons  he  was  in  daily  contact  with,  and  in  conjunction  or 
opposition  to  whom  he  was  himself  concerned  in  the  transaction 
of  the  most  important  affairs  in  the  country.  Were  it  necessary 
to  produce  instances  of  the  light  which  such  men  throw  upon  the 
rude  and  shadowless  pictures  of  history,  we  might  instance  the 
character  of  the  Regent  himself,  which,  till  the  publication  of 
these  Memoirs,  has  never  been  rightly  understood.  As  we  pass 
from  page  to  page  of  the  latter  volumes,  the  monster  of  other  wnters , 
vanishes,  and  the  human  being  takes  his  place :  his  vices  do  not 
become  less  odious,  but  they  are  more  intelligible :  instead  of  be- 
ing horrified  by  a  phantasmagoria,  now  retreating  into  undisttn- 
guishable  pettiness,  now  rushing  upon  and  overpowering  the  ima- 
gination with  the  vastness  and  ugliness  of  its  lurid  proportions, 
we  have  presented  to  us  the  image  of  man,  the  likeness  indeed  of 
a  fallen  angel,  but  at  the  same  time  a  being  whose  inconsistencies 
and  excesses  we  can  comprehend  and  arrange  or  account  for,  with 
whose  misfortunes  and  disappointments  we  can  sympathise,  while 
we  do  not  the  less  detest  his  enormities.  He  and  his  daughter  die 
Duchess  of  Berri,  as  they  are  painted  in  the  Saint-Simon  gallery* 
are  admirable  studies  for  the  moralist  who  would  write  on  the 
education  of  princes.  Cardinal  Dubois,  the  Duke  de  Noailles, 
and  all  the  other  heroes  of  the  Regency,  are  also  drawn  at  full 
length.  This  portion  of  the  Memoirs  relative  to  and  on  the  Re- 
gency, and  that  short  period  of  the  majority  of  Louis  XV.  which 
preceded  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  occupy  rather  more 
than  seven  volumes  of  the  whole  twenty-one,  and  are  perhaps  more 
replete  with  stirring  incidents  than  the  preceding  part,  but.  fall 
sadly  below  them  in  the  dignity  and  ability  of  the  historic  person* 
ages  of  the  former  reign.  On  the  death  of  Lioiiis  the  government 
became  one  infamous  scramble,  and  the  persons  engaged  in  the 
disgraceful  hustle  were  fit  actors  in  such  scenes. 
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Art.  II, — Sturlimga  Sa^a  edr  Islendiga  Saga  hin  mikla  nil 
tUgengin  a  prent  ad  iUhlutun  him  IsUnzka  BSkmenta  Fifags 
eptir  samanburd  hinna  merkitiaustu  handarrita  et  fertgist  gain. 
(The  Sturlung  Saga,  published  by  the  Icelandic  Literary 
Society.)    4  vols.  4to.     Kaupmannahofn.    1817-^. 

Literary  Societies  of  Iceland !  Literature  in  that  land  of 
eternal  snows  and  storms — the  land  where  humanity  stands  on 
the  very  verge  of  its  extinction  ! — Literary  societies  in  a  country  . 
where  the  capital  has  not  200  inhabitants,  and  no  town  besides 
it  one  half  the  number !  How  strong  must  be  the  pinions  of 
civilization  when  it  can  fly  so  far !  how  warm  the  social  springs 
that  can  organize  such  associations  in  such  and  so  scantily  peopled 
a  region!  Little  indeed  has  nature  done  for  this  remarkable 
spot  of  earth ; — she  flung  an  island  into  the  icy  ocean,  vast  indeed 
in  extent,  but  desolate  in  character.  And  a  cruel  mother  has 
pature  been  to  this  almost  abandoned  child.  Time  was  when 
vegetation  covered  its  surface,  and  fields  and  forests  were  vocal 
with  Skaldic  songs.  The  verdure  has  passed  away^  the  songs 
9re  mute.  Time  has  crushed  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  Ice- 
landers of  old.  There  was  a  day  when  their  chiefs  and  warriors 
went  forthwith  their  triumphant  vessels  ''even  to  the  middle  sea;" 
there  was  a  day  when  they  taught  the  arts  of  poetry,  of  navigation 
and  maritime  war  to  the  natives  of  the  south.  Who  hears  of 
Iceland  nowf 

And  yet  Iceland  is  not  quite  forgotten,  for  a  series  of  interest- 
ing English  works  have  appeared  from  the  year  1809^  when  Sir 
George  Mackenzie  and  Professor  Hooker  turned  their  attention 
to  the  subject.  Drs.  Holland  and  Henderson  have  contributed 
valuable  materials,  and  we  propose  to  fill  up  some  of  the  blanks 
which  they  have  left,  and  to  bring  down  the  literary  history  of 
Iceland  to  the  present  time.  We  cannot  but  think  the  very 
situation  of  Europe's  Ultima  Thule  (if  Europe  may  claim  her) 
must  add  to  the  interest  of  her  literary  story.  Her  icy  and  most 
appropriate  jiame,  her  ever-burning  volcanos  and  ever-returning 
earthquakes^  her  population  showing  fatal  and  extraordinary 
diminution  under  every  fiew  estimate ;  what  fields  are  these  for 
producing  flowers  of  history  or  poetry !  Look  at  the  hi^e  Ice- 
.  land  and  see  what  a  space  it  occupies  on  the  world'a  map.  Not 
very  long  ago  it  counted  at  least  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 
Depopulated  by  time,  which  has  more  than  once  introduced 
frightful  pestilence,  there  are  now  not  half  that  wretched  number. 
Their  occupation  is  that  of  shepherds  and  fishermen^  for  the  bit- 
terness of  the  climate  makes  all  agricultural  labours  vain  or  un- 
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productive.  Tbey  are  scattered  over  the  wide  wastes  of  the 
country,  far  distant,  in  huts  and  farms,  and  it  was  only  in  the 
year  1787  that  any  portion  of  the  population  was  gathered  into 
towns,  if  towns  may  be  called  the  two  spots  where  a  few  families 
have  their  abode  together.  These  are  Ueikjdvilc  (Reikevig)  and 
EyaQordiir  (OQord),  and  nearly  half  the  inhabitants  of  these  are 
Danes.  Among  them  are  a  few  merchants  and  artisans,  and 
officers  of  the  Danish  government,  some  of  Icelandic  and  others 
of  Danish  birth.  The  rest  of  the  population  of  the  island  are  of 
native  origin,  whose  education  has  been  almost  wholly  domestic, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  clergymen  and  lawyers,  whose  incomes 
are  miserably  limited.  Of  the  clergy,  a  very  small  number  have 
ever  quitted  their  native  island;  the  others  have  pursued  their 
studies  in  the  schools  of  SIcalholt  and  Holism,  where,  till  lately, 
instruction  was  given  in  theology,  philosophy,  history,  geography 
and  mathematics.  After  they  had  gone  through  the  elementanr 
courses  of  these  schools,  they  were  denominated  students.  A 
trifling  portion  of  these  visit  Copenhagen  to  complete  their  course 
of  instruction,  but  the  great  majority  remain  at  home,  pursuing 
the  few  occupations  which  give  to  the  labours  of  man  the  daily 
bread  of  life,  a  boon  most  grudgingly  conferred  in  this  stormy 
and  snowy  land. 

It  might  seem  a  fruitless  task  to  seek  for  literary  associations 
in  so  dark  and  distant  a  field.  But  learning  has  not  denied  its 
solace  to  Iceland  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries.  Few,  indeed, 
are  the  Icelanders,  and  very  far  away,  but  they  have  kept  alive 
the  flame  of  knowledge,  fed  like  the  eternal  lamp  in  the  oriental 
sepulchre. 

Harold  the  Bright- haired,  the  despot  of  Norway,  bad  by  his 
tyrannical  acts  forced  many  of  the  noblest  men  of  Norway  to  fly 
from  their  country.  They  went  forth  adventurous  wanderers, 
and  spread  themselves  through  many  lands.  Scotland,  the  He- 
brides, the  Orcades  and  the  Shetlands  received  considerable  num- 
bers.  Many,  more  hardy  still,  and  more  determined  eflecttially  to 
alienate  themselves  from  the  misrule  of  the  tyrant,  preferred  the 
more  distant  and  more  desolate  Iceland.  This  was  the  period  of 
the  first  colonization  of  the  island,  and  contemporaneous  with  it  was 
the  peopling  of  the  Faro  islands.  Since  then  nearly  a  thousand 
years  have  run  their  course,  for  it  was  in  874  that  these  Norwegian 
pilgrims  crossed  the  cold  waters  of  the  Northern  Ocean.  They 
established  a  commonwealth,  or  republican  form  of  government, 
which  in  930  was  recognised  by  the  whole  of  the  inhiibttants. 
Christianity  was  introduced  among  them  in  the  year  ]0(X>,  aifd 
universally  received  in  1016.   . 
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These  democratic  institutions  led  to  remarkable  intellectual 
developement,  and  saved  the  ancient  Norseman's  language,  his^ 
tory,  poetry,  mythology  and  philosophy  from  destruction*  Their 
government  was  a  mixture  of  paternal  influence  with  popular 
suffrage.  It  was  a  hierarchy  built  upon  a  commonwealth^  and  in 
this  resembled  most  of  the  Scandinavian  political  institutions  of 
the  heathen  times.  The  laws  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
general  suffrages^  and  it  would  appear  that  these  laws  very  nearly 
resemble  one  another  through  all  the  ramifications  of  the  Scan- 
dttnivtan  branches  of  the  Gothic  stem*  Modified  by  Christianity^ 
these  laws  were  arranged  and  collected  into  a  code  in  the  year 
1 120.  This  curious  specimen  of  early  legislation,  known  under 
the  name  of  Grag&s,  is  now  in  the  course  of  publication  at  Co- 
penhagen, under  the  editorial  care  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Schlegel.  This 
code  is  not  wholly  inoperative  in  Iceland  even  at  the  present 
time,  and  will  afford  matter  for  very  interesting  research  and 
comparison  between  it  and  what  is  known  of  the  remote  legisla- 
tion of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  other  Gothic  races*  But  time  and 
space  would  fail  us  to  follow  this  subject  into  all  its  many  rami- 
fications, and  still  more  to  mark  the  history  of  the  ancient  litera- 
ture of  Iceland.  The  works  of  Drs.  Holland  and  Henderson 
throw  some  light  on  this  matter,  though  it  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected that  their  information  should  be  very  varied  or  profound. 
We  have  limited  ourselves  to  a  very  narrow  orbit,  and  mean 
only  to  give  some  account  of  the  literary  associations  or  learned 
societies  of  Iceland. 

The  societies  for  the  cultivation  of  letters  which  grew  up  in 
the  middle  ages  cannot  fairly  be  compared  to  any  existing  esta- 
blishments, and,  as  a  general  observation,  the  social  or  associating 
spirit  was  weak  in  its  efforts  and  ineflScient  in  its  results  until  far 
later  times.  The  associations  that  did  exist  were  either  among 
kindred  of  bloody  or  community  of  religion.  In  Iceland,  the  greater 
number  of  colonists  were  allied  to  the  families,  or  direct  descendants 
of  princes,  noblemen,  heroes,  or  skalds.  In  them  the  spirit  of 
clanship,  or  the  pride  of  family^  was  rife,  and  their  union  and 
intercourse  with  one  another  had  for  its  object  the  preservation 
from  oblivion  of  the  achievements  or  the  songs  of  their  particular 
races.  They  met  to  talk  over  the  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  and 
to  encourage  their  children  to  heroism  by  recounting  to  them 
the  feats  heroic  of  other  times.  This,  in  fact,  was  the  great  sub^ 
ject  both  of  parental  and  of  pedagogical  instruction.  Oral  lessons 
were  the  habitual  mode  of  communication,  while  Runes«  whether 
engraved  on  wood,  metal,  bone  or  stones,  were  sparingly  used, 
at  least  in  the  more  remote  periods ;  yet  there  were  cases  where 
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such  record  was  the  almost  prescriptive  right  and  usage  of 
families,  who  had  thus  established  between  them  a  certain  bond 
of  union.  Such  was  that  of  the  old  Halliir  of  the  Haukadal,  an 
estate  Ijing  close  to  the  celebrated  Geyser  on  the  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  to  the  wild  mountainous  country.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  lovers  of  literature,  whose  descendants,  Teit, 
Are,  Frode,  Gusur,  and  others,  still  preserved  the  reputation  of 
their  ancestor.  From  these,  and  Ssemund  Frode,  who  esta- 
blished the  school  of  Odda,  the  illustrious  Snorre  Sturleson  de- 
scended, whose  fame  was  partly  shared  by  his  brother's  sons  Olaf 
Thordsen  and  Stilrla  Thordsen.  To  these  distinguished  men  we 
owe  the  composition  and  preservation  of  the  Edda  and  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  Northern  Sagas.  Many  of  the  monks,  as  we 
have  hinted,  laboured  in  the  same  vineyard,  and  with  the  same 
success,  among  whom  the  Benedictines  of  the  Thingeyre  monas- 
tery are  most  remarkable,  especially  the  Abbot  Karl,  with  G&n* 
log,  Oddur,  and  other  of  the  regular  clergy. 

The  subjection  of  Iceland  by  the  king  of  Norway  in  I £64  had 
a  fatal  effect  upon  the  literary  spirit  of  the  island.  It  destroyed 
alike  the  influence  and  the  labours  of  those  family  associations  we 
have  spoken  of,  while  it  corrupted,  degraded  and  impoverished 
the  clergy.  It  had  an  equally  disastrous  effect  on  the  growing 
commercial  spirit  of  the  country.  And  it  seemed  as  if  all  mis- 
fortunes were  leagued  against  the  devoted  Iceland,  to  overwhelm 
it  beneath  the  pressure  of  associated  evils.  A  succession  of 
most  wintry  seasons,  the  drift-ice  of  the  northern  pole,  the 
bursting  forth  of  new  volcanoes,  and,  worst  of  all,  the  all-ravaging 
plague,  invaded  the  devoted  land  as  if  with  unanimous  purpose 
of  desolation  and  destruction.  A  dreary  cloud  overshadowed 
Iceland,  and  when  the  darkest  of  the  misery  had  passed  away,  the 
people  who  were  left  seemed  to  have  lost  all  that  once  charac- 
terized their  race.  There  is  a  long  epoch  of  darkness,  which  for 
centuries  promised  no  redemption.  The  Lutheran  reformation 
in  1550  led  to  the  overthrow  of  all  the  convents,  and  to  the  loss 
of  many  valuable  national  manuscriptSi  whose  loss  at  that  period 
there  seemed  no  one  willing  to  prevent,  or  even  to  deplore.  Of 
the  works  of  that  time  a  large  quantity  have  since  been  destroyed 
by  fires,  shipwrecks  and  other  calamities.  In  the  middle  of  the 
following  century  some  interest  was  awakened  in  behalf  of  the 
too-long  neglected  Iceland  and  her  literary  remains  by  Olaf 
Worms.  His  researches  and  zeal  were  efficiently  seconded  iu 
l660  by  Frederick  the  Third  of  Denmark,  whose  royal  encou- 
ragement elevated  to  distinction  studies  which  Olaf  Worms 
dragged  forth  from  oblivion.     And  to  the  names  of  Danish  kings 
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who  have  specially  patronised  the  Icelandic  literature,  that  of 
his  present  majesty,  Frederick  the  Sixth,  should  be  undoubtedly 
added,  and  occupy  a  high  and  honourable  place. 

In  the  year  1 760,  a  society  was  formed  in  Iceland  on  the  model 
of  those  which  are  now  so  common  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 
But  its  workings  were  secret  and  its  name  The  Unseen.  With 
two  exceptions^ — Hafdar  Einarson,  rector  of  the  Latin  School  of 
Holikm,  and  author  of  the  Sciagraphia  historite  literaritt  Islandiae, 
and  the  liberal  Danish  merchant,  Soeren  Pens,  who  was  settled 
in  Iceland,  and  who  undertook  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  work  which  the  society  issued — with  these  two  ex* 
ceptions,  the  members  of  that  society  are  now  unknown.  This 
work  is  the  old  Konungs  Skuggsia  (Speculum  Regale,  or  Royal 
Mirror,  Copenhagen,  1768,  large  4to.)  of  which  Einarson  had 
charge  of  the  text  and  a  Latin  translation,  though  the  edition 
owed  much  to  the  care  of  other  individuals,  and  especially  to  John 
Erichsen,  who  wrote  the  Danish  version,  and  added  many  notes. 
The  whole  is  a  remarkable  production,  and  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  law  books,  is  the  only  printed  work  written  by  a  Nor- 
wegian in  the  old  Scandinavian  or  the  modern  Icelandic,  as  his 
native  tongue.  In  this  respect  it  is  almost  unique,  for  though  there 
are  a  number  of  Norwegian  diplomas  of  the  same  character,  they 
are  of  later  date,  and  the  Abridgement  of  the  Ancient  Norwegian 
History,  which  exists  in  the  ancient  dialect,  has  never  been 
published. 

It  would  be  vain  to  endeavour,  with  our  remote  and  mortal 
eye,  to  trace  the  proceedings  of  the  Invisible,  seen  only  in  their 
works,  and  these  works  are  now  rare  and  almost  unobtainable. 
Of  the  Konungs  Skuggsia,  Finsen's  Latin  Dissertation  and 
Erichsen's  Danish  Introduction  give  translations  of  the  original 
text.  That  text,  we  believe,  may  pretty  safely  be  attributed  to  a 
period  between  1185  and  120^,  the  reign  of  the  great  King 
Sverrer,  though  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  the  monarch  him- 
self to  have  been  the  author ;  the  work  was,  however,  probably 
produced  by  his  command,  or  at  least  under  his  auspices.  The 
author  must  have  been  an  individual  who  had  filled  some  office 
at  court,  though  in  the  later  part  of  his  life  he  retired  to  his 
property  in  the  most  northern  part  of  Drontheim.  The  volume 
is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  himself  and  his  sons,  in 
which  they  receive  instructions  from  him  in  the  following  topics. 
1.  The  manner  of  life  and  usages  of  merchants,  with  much  in- 
formation of  use  and  of  interest  to  them.(a)  Decorous  and  pru- 
dent conduct  of  seamen  and  men  of  business.(6)  Necessity  of 
arithmetic,  astronomy,  knowledge  of  sea  currents,  of  the  daily 
progress  of  the  sun  and  the  common  course  of  the  winds  in  the 
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difFerent8€a80Q8.(c)  lafbromtioD respecting Iceland^distbguishinj^ 
what  is  fabulous  from  what  is  really  remarkable.(cj)  Other  parti* 
culars  respecting  Iceland^  and  6n%\\y,{e)  Extraordinary  and  au- 
thentic particulars  respecting  Old  Greenland,  of  which  a  great 
part  appears  unvisited  and  unknown.  In  this  are  some  curious 
specimens  of  zoological  knowledge,  particularly  respecting  the 
whale  fish  of  the  Icelandic  and  Greenland  seas.  This  part 
contains  particulars  of  a  stony  morass  in  Norway,  and  of  the 
snow-shoed  travellers  of  that  land,  and  of  their  long  summer 
days  and  winter  nights.  2.  The  manner  of  life  and  customs 
of  courtiers,  and  especially  of  the  king  as  chief  of  the  court; 
of  the  manner  of  government  and  usages  of  the  palace — of  the 
offices  of  the  court  and  how  best  to  attain  them — of  court  cere- 
monies— of  every  species  of  weapon  and  war  machines  for  sea 
and  land  combat — on  the  fine  arts — of  virtues  and  accomplish- 
ments— of  the  king's  honour,  religion,  power,  wisdom,  love  of 
justice,  and  science  of  government.  Then  follows  a  dissertation 
on  the  sacredness  and  solemnity  of  the  right  of  protection  (jua 
asyli)  in  th^  churches ;  on  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority,  with 
the  limits  of  eiacht  ^nd  the  lawful  jurisdiction  of  the  clerey. 
These  latter  particulars  w/pf,^  developed  in  a  continuation  of  the 
work  which  has  not  escaped  the  (jestructive  power  of  time ; 
nor  is  it  known  whether  the  author  accomplished  another  under- 
taking of  which  he  speaks,  having  for  its  object  to  describe  the 
life  of  the  peasant,  or  countryman,  in  all  its  details.  'Alike  to  us 
now  whether  the  latter  was  accomplished  or  not;  that  which  has 
been  done  and  is  lost,  is  as  if  it  had  never  been  done.  And  if 
an  additional  regret  falls  upon  the  ravages  of  time,  that  regret 
is  as  idle  as  if  it  mourned  over  unaccomplished  purposes  and 
defeated  intentions. 

But  of  what  is  left  to  us  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  a  spe- 
cimen or  two,  merely  saying,  that  the  Latin  translation  is  very 
agreeably  but  very  unfaithfully  written.  There  is  a  great  charm 
in  being  transported,  as  this  book  at  once  transports  us,  into  the 
Scandinavian  world  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  Thus 
does  our  author  introduce  his  subjects: — 

"  I  turned  over  in  my  mind  men's  different  modes  of  life  in  their  dif- 
ferent stations ;  I  industriously  examined  the  manners  and  meaus  of 
existence  of  every  class;  I  saw  great  multitudes  journeying  in  the  high- 
ways of  immorality,  and  sadly  weary  therein.  There  were  those  whp 
were  tired  with  their  travel,  and  had  lost  their  strength  in  endeavouring 
to  remount  the  mountains*  side;  they  could  not  find  the  path,  not  even 
that  which  would  lead  them  back  again  to  the  highway.'* 

It  is  to  discover  an  outlet  from  difficulties  such  as  these  that 
the  author  introduces  the  father  giving  his  paternal  counsels  of 
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prudence.  The  son,  perplexed  lo  his  choice^  devires  to  try  the 
differept  routes,  in  order  that  he  may  form  an  estimate  of  all, 
and  make  an  appropriate  selection.  The  kind  and  prudent  father 
consents  to  gratify  his  son's  earnest  wish  to  track  the  many  pe- 
rilous and  painful  ways,  but  gives  him  wise  counsel  in  the  shape 
of  condensed  apophthegms.  "  There  were  also  present/'  says 
the  author,  "  sundry  distinguished  and  thoughtful  persons  who 
listened  to  the  conversation,  and  entreated  that  it  might  be  re- 
corded in  a  book  and  saved  from  oblivion,  for  the  instruction  of 
many  more/'  *'  And  he,''  says  the  author  farther  on,  "  who  will 
hear  or  read  this  volume  need  not  be  told  what  was  the  author's 
name  or  profession,  in  order  that  he  may  fling  its  counsels  aside 
out  of  envy,  hatred,  or  scorn  to  the  writer:"  and  then^  appealing 
to  the  friendly  indulgence  of  his  readers,  he  adds,  "  not  from 
arrogance,  but  out  of  pure  beneficence  have  we  laboured — bene- 
ficence towards  all  and  eactt  to  wkom  such  ioQtructiiQn  a^  we 
can  gi^e'  is  acceptable." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  work  the  father  thus  addresses  his 
9om — 

"  A  great  phikMopher  has  said,  *  To  fear  God  the  Almighty  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom/  and  shall  he  not  be  feared  as  an  enemy  but  also 
as  a  friend,  according  to  the  answer  of  the  Son  of  God  to  him  who  asked 
his  coQDcil,  '  Thou  shalt  love  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
strength.'  And  though  God  is  to  be  loved  above  all,  so  is  he  also  to  be 
feared  when  a  man  feels  in  himself  a  tendency  to  evil^  for  such  desires 
must  be  oontrouled  by  the  fear  of  God,  whether  or  not  we  are  influenced 
by  the  fear  of  man ;  and  he  who  has  learned  this,  and  acts  upon  it,  pos- 
sesses the  truest  wisdom  and  the  highest  bliss.  This  law  must  be  the 
gaiding  star  of  every  station,  whether  courtier  or  peasant,  merchant  or 
mariner — to  all  it  is  equally  needful/' 

The  young  man  expresses  his  desire  to  learn  the  science  of 
commerce  and  navigation,  and  not,  *far  the  present  at  lea^t,  to 
seek  bis  fortunes  at  court:  to  which  the  father  answers,  that 
though  he  himself  has  been  more  of  a  courtier  than  a  merchant, 
he  will  not  resist  his  son's  wishes,  as  the  worthiest  men,  he  addt;^ 
are  often  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  business. 

'*  But  you  must  well  understand,*'  be  continues,  *^  the  distinction 
between  the  true  merchant  and  the  self-styled  merchants,  who  carry  on 
dishonest  practices  both  in  buying  and  selling.  The  true  merchant  is 
one  who  exposes  himself  to  many  dangers — now  on  the  sea,  now  in 
heathenish  lands — and  almost  always  among  unknown  people.  He 
must  seriously  consider  whither  he  ought  to  direct  his  thoughts,  in  order 
that  bis  adfiairs  may  be  prosperous.  The  ocean  should  witness  his  docile 
promptitude  and  persevering  gentleness — wherever  he  tarries,  in  com- 
mercial towns  especially,  he  should  exhibit  modesty  and  meekness,  and 
Win  the  kind  affections  of  all  people.     He  must  have  no  noisy  or  trou^ 
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blesorae  companioDs — be  must  rise  early — be  must  attend  the  momiog 
mass  at  cburcb>  and  seek  tbe  favour  of  Heaven  by  psalms  and  prayers. 
After  thy  nigbt*s  repose  go  forth  to  thy  business.  It  the  scene  is  new 
to  thee,  then  is  thy  special  prudence  needful,  and  thou  must  study  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  merchants,  those  who  have  the  most  honour- 
able name  and  fame.  Take  care  that  thy  wares,  whether  thou  buy  or 
sell,  be  honest  and  undamaged,  and  thorough  be  thy  examination  before 
thy  bargains  are  closed.  Seek  witnesses  to  all  thy  contracts — discreet 
and  honourable  witnesses.  Settle  thy  bargains,  if  that  may  be,  before 
thy  morning  or  mid-day  meal,  and,  having  settled  them,  prepare  thy 
board  with  white  linen,  wholesome  food,  and  comfortable  drink.  Keep 
a  good  table  if  thou  art  able,  and  when  thy  meal  is  over,  take  a  short 
rest  or  a  pleasant  walk,  in  order  to  keep  thy  spirits  cheerful.  Inform 
thyself  as  to  the  business  that  other  merchants  are  doing,  what  new  mer- 
chandise is  arrived  which  thou  niayest  be  desirous  of  buying.  Returned 
home,  examine  and  take  good  charge  of  thy  purchases,  and  see  that  they 
are  not  subject  to  loss  or  damage  while  under  thy  roof.  If  thy  wares 
get  injured,  and  it  is  necessary  for  thee  to  get  i:id  of  them,  show  the 
defects  openly  and  honestly,  and  make  the  best  bargain  thou  art  able, 
lest  thou  oe  deemed  a  cheat.  Set  a  fair  price  upon  thy  goods,  not  higher 
than  is  just,  and  thou  wilt  not  be  deemed  a  higgler  {mdngari,  literally 
monger,)  and  let  not  thy  wares  remain  long  on  hand,  as  it  is  merchant- 
like to  be  active  in  selling  and  in  buying,  and  in  making  many  profits, 
and  devote  thy  hours  of  leisure  to  study.  Learn  knowledge  from  books, 
and  especially  law  books.  In  these  last  inform  thyself  thoroughly,  and 
while  thou  art  a  merchant  there  is  none  of  them  so  important  to  thee  as 
the  Bjarketj  law.*  For  when  thou  art  well  acquainted  with  the  laws, 
not  only  wilt  thou  protect  thyself  against  injustice  ftiom  others,  but 
secure  thyself  against  illegal  dealings  towards  them.  But  though  thou 
art  called  upon  especially  to  study  the  laws  of  other  countries,  thou  must 
not  forget  to  become  acquainted  with  their  manners  and  usages,  and 
specially  in  the  places  where  thou  makest  thy  abode.  And  if  thy  know- 
ledge is  to  be  perfect,  thou  must  study  all  languages,  especially  the  Latin 
and  Welsh  (Provencal),  which  are  the  most  widely  spoken,  yet  must 
thou  not  foi^et  thy  mother-tongue. 

*'  Accustom  thyself  to  a  busy  and  wakeful  life,  but  not  so  as  to  injure 
health  by  over  exertion.  Keep  aloof  from  sadness,  for  sadness  is  sick- 
ness of  soul.  Be  kind  and  gay,  equable  not  changeable.  Avoid  evil 
speaking,  and  give  good  counsel  to  him  who  will  accept  it.  Seek  the  com- 
pany of  the  best  men.  Keep  thy  tongue  carefully,  it  may  honour,  it 
may  also  condemn  thee.  If  thou  wax  angry,  speak  little,  and  that  little 
not  vehemently.  Men  would  give  gold  sometimes  to  buy  back  a  pas- 
sionate word^  and  I  know  of  nothing  that  so  destroys  unity  as  the 
exchange  of  evil  language,  especially  in  the  moment  of  strife  j  and  there 
is  no  nobler,  no  higher  power  than  that  by  which  a  man  can  keep  his 
own  tongue  from  cursing,  slandering,  and  other  foolish  prate.  There 
are  other  things  to  be  avoided  like  tbe  fiend  himself>  as  fulness,  L  e. 

*  llie  Bjorkeij  law  ts  the  ancient  commercial  and  maritime  code  of  north-western 
Europe. 
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excess,  gamiog,  dice,  wagers,  whoring,  and  olber  excesses.  These  jsre 
the  TooU  of  many  more  evils,  and,  unless  great  care  is  taken,  will  hand 
thee  over  to  great  shame  and  sin. 

*'  When  thy  capital  amounts  to  a  considerable  sum,  divide  it  into 
three  |iarts.  Invest  one-third  with  honest  and  able  merchants,  who 
abide  m  the  best  trading  fdaces^  the  other  two-thirds  divide  in  different 
plans,  and  employ  in  commercial  journeys,  for  thus  it  is  not  likely  that 
in  any  case  all  thy  fortune  should  be  sacrificed.  But  if  thou  hast 
amassed  very  large  stores  of  wealth,  then  employ  two-thirds  of  it  in  the 
purchase  of  land,  the  safest  of  all  possessions  both  for  thyself  and  thy 
fiimily ;  and  thus,  if  it  please  thee,  thou  canst  employ  the  other  third  in 
thy  wooled  trade  j  bnt  when  thou  art  satisfied,  when  thou  hast  seen  the 
■Mnuria  of  foreign  lands^  and  undertaken  many  voyages  and  trading 
jounieysy  thou  maYtt  withdraw.  Yet  remember  all  thou  hast  seen  both 
of  good  and  evil,  the  evil  that  thou  mayst  avoid  it,  the  good,  to  profit  by 
it»  not  alone  for  thy  own  benefit,  but  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  will  be 
CDODselled  by  thee/* 

Surely  these  are  words  of  wisdom,  and  the  old  Icelandic  mer- 
chant who  taught  such  lessons  as  these  between  six  and  seven 
bvodred  years  ago  is  entitled  to  some  reverence  now. 

The  author  gives  a  poetical  description  of  summer  winds  and 
winter  storms,  which  Finn  Magnusen  published  in  IB  10  in 
Danish  Iambic  verses,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Society 
for  Norway's  Welfare. 

Of  Ireland  the  father  gives  the  following  account  to  his  son; 

**  Ireland  is  nearlv  the  best  of  all  the  countries  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, though  It  does  not  produce  vines.  It  is  in  the  temperate  zone, 
and  has  no  Intolerable  heat  in  summer  nor  cold  in  winter,  and  the  oxen 
and  sheep  are  in  the  open  ^eld  the  whole  year  through.  It  is  said  that 
the  people  who  inhabit  this  country  are  fierce,  murderers,  and  ill-bred — 
yet  none  of  the  many  saints  that  have  been  among  them  have  been  ever 
sacrificed." 

Among  the  whalefish  of  the  Greenland^and  Iceland  seas,  the 
antlior  introduces  the  monster  so  well  known  to  fame,  but  not 
even  professed  to  be  ex  viso  reperto  by  him — the  Kraken  monster, 
as  big  as  a  good^sized  island.  He  calls  him  Hafg&fa,  which  being 
interpreted  is  sea^mist  or  ocean-haze — a  not  unfit  name  for  so 
misty,  mystic  and  mythic  a  creature — and  it  seems  with  such  ap- 
pearances he  was  frequently  confounded,  probably  without  them 
was  very  seldom  seen.  To  the  Norwegian  stories  respecting  the 
Kraken  Pontoppidan  has  given  sufficient  currency*  Modern 
Icelanders  call  him  L^nftbak^  in  Danish  Lyngbagy  in  German 
HeyderScken,  literally  Heath-back,  denoting  that  heath-shrubs 
(making,  no  doubt,  the  same  mistake  as  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
deeming  the  creature  to  be  no  other  than  "  real  property,") 
settle  on  his  dorsal  territory.    Our  author's  credulity  is  not  of 
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the  overflowing  sort^^for  he  s«yi,  the  L^ng^ak  Verj  Mklom  «|h 
proaehes  the  ti«h  bvuks  on  the  sbores,  aod  he  never  heepd  of 
one  being  captured  alive  or  found  dead— that  he  is  Very  n»^ 
seen,  and  vrhen  he  is,  he  looks  extremely  like  at  streak  of  land. 
H^nce  he  opines  that  not  more  than  one  (perhaps  two)  of 
these  monsters  dwell  in  the  abysses  of  the  sea^  and  doubts  whe- 
ther they  ever  breed.  The  account  of  the  mode  of  feeding  adopts 
by  the  solitary  wanderer  is  very  curiousj^  and  to  us  novel,  though 
by  no  means  distinguished  by  good  manners.  He  sometinies 
volnitB  forth  an  enormous  quantity  of  stuff,  and  countleM  niyriad^ 
of  fish  rush  to  devour  it*  When  the  congregation  it  moat 
crowded,  Master  Heath-back  draws  in  his  breath,  and  opene  Ins 
wide  throat,  into  which  the  waters  rush  in  stnpetldOttB  torrenrts, 
carrying  with  them  the  tremendous  shoals  of  fish  which  ka4 
been  attracted  to  the  neighbourhood.  The  torrents  rush  in  t31 
the  monster  is  satiated,  and  then  he  closes  his  mouth.  It  may 
*be  naturally  supposed  that  the  stories  of  the  Kraken  are  a  repe- 
tition, or  reflection,  of  those  of  the  immense  sea-serpent  of  the 
Eddaic  mythology ;  the  said  serpent  has  of  late  years,  it  wonU 
appear,  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  has  come  to  tell  Brotiier  Jona- 
than his  history,  who,  according  to  newspaper  paragraphs,  seenH 
nvillinff  to  give  him  a  very  fair  reception. 

Of  Iceland  he  draws  a  melancholy  picture.  It  is  ahnost  nn- 
inhabitable  for  the  human  nure,  he  says,  on  acooont  of  the  ice 
which  covers  %o  large  a  portion  of  its  surface.  Notonlv  b  its 
iron  coM  nearly  intolerable,  but  it  is  visited  by  the  hu|(e  floating 
icebergs  from  the  Greenland  coast.  It  is  tormented  with  subter- 
ranean fires  and  fearful  earthquakes;  he  calls  it  a  dead  ficfe  that 
feeds  upon  stones  and  rocks,  which  it  converts  into  liqnid  lava 
as  if  they  were  soft  wax.  He  beHeves  these  fires  to  proceed 
from  the  ancient  abyss  of  death,  and  to  be  intimately  conneeted 
with  the  flames  of  hell.  He  speaks  of  the  burmoig  nsonntains 
which  throw  up  their  waters  to  the  skies,  and  turn  whatever 
they  moisten  to  stone*  The  boiling  gulf— *fhe  vokanic  craters 
—the  eternal  glaciers — he  takes  to  be  the  scenes  where  the 
souls  of  perdition  carry  on  their  struggles,  and  are  sufiering  the 
penalties  of  sin — a  notion  pretty  extensively  spread  in  Nortkem 
Europe  during  the  middle  ages;  while  in  the  South  similar  opi^ 
nions  were  feraied  of  the  Sicilian  iEtna.  The  devil  himself  is 
supposed  to  Am  and  nourish  the  hidden  fires,  while  his  pra^gvess 
was  marked  by  eruptions  and  earthquakes.  The  £dda»  an 
earlier  record,  ascribes  earthquakes  to  the  terriWe  Loki,  the 
Satan  of  Scandinavian  mythology;  a  shnilar  power  is  attri- 
buted to  the  warlike  movements  of  his  son  Yomiunganclar, 
or  Midgardsona,  the  monstrous  sea*serpent  that  girdles  the 
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wodd,  and  holda  hb  tail  in  bis  ii|outb  to  o»k^  a>  spbere-tncir* 
ding  bell.  Similar  traditions  of  bis  countrymen  of  tbe*  bea^ 
tbaniah  age  tbe  Venerable  Bede  records  in  bis  book  De  ratiane 
Tempormh  ,  **  Dictint  babitationes  nostras  vicinas  esse  ori 
Leviathan^  qm  dnra  bamut  ductus  terra  apparet,  et  dum  remittit, 
obrnkur,  (Is)  terrain  complectitui  tenetque  caudam  in  ore  suo, 
yii  ali^uando  »ole  exustus  nititii|r  ilium  comprebendere,  sicque 
indigpsitionis  ejus  motu  terram  quoqufs  moven.  Haurit  (|iK>que 
alif|iiaiHi9  inunensitates  fluctuum  ut  etipm  omnia  mana  sen* 
tiant  in  reddendo  inundationem,  et  indeierne  moveantiir."  Tbe 
oU«at  Icelandic  Bibles  g^ve  to  tbe  I^viatban  tbe  Mytho-fiddaic 
fooiA  of  Midgardsorm.  Loki's  monster  cbildren  followed  tb« 
MH^  witb  tbe  purpose  of  devouring  him.''^ 

He  veport^  of  Greenland  tbat  it  is  tbe  fartbest  land  of  the 
l^be  towards  the  nortb|  and  tbat  in  its  neigbbourbood  is  tbe 
sof  pid  through  which  the  great  ocean  rushes,  which  surrounds 
the  world,  visiting  the  coasts  of  all  other  countries.  Can  tbif 
have  xeference  to  X«ancaster  Sonodf — for  it  is  perfectly  certain 
that  {Scandinavian  settlers  reached  a  high  latitude  in  Danish 
Oreisnlmd.  Not  long  ago  a  stone  was  found  in  hlituda  73^ 
hMiing  a  Rawic  .  inscription  in  the  old  Norwegian  or  Icelandic 
laagttBge,  with  the  date  of  i  19^^  m  whicA  bodi  Bask  and  Finn 
Mngnnaen  have  uMule  a  report  in  the  fourth  volunw  of  tbe  Da* 
nisb  Antiquarian  Annals,  (1826,  second  part.) 

In  ancient  times,  says  the  author,  the  court  was  the  great  foqn- 
taii|*bead  of  good  manners,  and  it  ought  to  continue  so.  It  i$ 
not  a  little  interesting  to  get  possession  of  the  notions  of  a  Nor- 
we^n  courtier  who  lived  uearly  700  years  ago,  as  to  tbe  proper 
semkemmutBg  tbe  delights,  the  duties  of  a  courtly  life*  His  in^ 
•tnictena  as  lo  tbe  best  means  of  winning  the  grace  of  tbe 
BHMMirch  witbottit  failing  in  official  or  moral  duties,  we  have  not 
space  to  insert  here.  He  informs  us,  however,  that  the  Urdmen, 
who  were  the  most  distinguished  officers  of  the  court,  were  not 
necessarily  of  aristocratic  or  noble  family,  but  in  many  cases 
chosen  x>n  the  ground  of  their  mentor  He  deems  the  courtlv 
life^  the  light  set  on  a  hill,  not  to  be  hidden,  but  to  blaze  forth 
in  distingnisbed  graces  and  virtue ;  tbe  model  of  urbanity,  pro- 
priety^  sag^ty,  and  nKurality ;  apd  this  eapecially,  as  the  eyes  of 
mtellifent  aqsbass^dors  from  other  courts  are  constantly  on 
ihein,  wrho  wiU  refsort  their  good  and  ^il  doings  through  tbe 
a»ofU,  nnd  jadge  of  every  thing  ebe  by  what  they  witnese  in  the 
i  -    ■  ■   .  .   .  .  ■  ■  •      ■■  ^  . 

film  Blsgtttts^s  letlcmi  Mythdogle  Boreslis  TRaf ol^;  18S9),  ^  which  ta  ic- 
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neighbourhood  of  the  king.  The  reputation  of  the  great  will 
then,  he  says,  descend  to  the  small,  who  become  objects  of  hor- 
ror or  of  sport  and  shame.  Of  the  "  meetings  of  kmgs"  he  has 
a  most  superb  idea.  They  should  come,  he  says,  ^ith  their 
magnates,  their  archbishops,  their  yarls  (earls),  bishops,  knights, 
Tassals.  And  let  them  not  forget  that  their  misconduct  flings 
disgrace  upon  their  king,  to  whose  account  it  will  always  be 
transferred,  since  the  world  will  say  if  he  do  not  approve  of  the 
misconducted  man,  why,  why  did  he  choose  him?  (And  we 
venture  to  say  in  this  parenthesis,  that  the  world  would  be 
right.)  But  if  the  king  do  look  about  him,  and  detect  the  false 
courtier  in  his  misdeeds,  then  indeed  may  he  be  flung  from  his 
seat  of  honour^  and  perhaps  be  visited  with  ignominious  death. 
**  So,"  saith  the  sage,  "  avoid  thou,  my  son,  this  horrible  danger, 
when  thou  goest  to  court  to  seek  thy  fortunes.'^  A  few  of  the 
maxims  which  the  old  man  lays  down,  we  will  give  in  a  verbal 
translation. 

**  I  will  give  thee,  son,  some  of  the  most  important  instmctioDs  as  to 
the  manners  of  the  court,  which  will  be  useful  when  thou  goest  to  take 
thy  firm-stand  there,  llie  beginning  of  all  wisdom  is  the  fear  of  the 
Highest — that  fear  never  let  go  out  of  thy  heart.  God  must  thou 
love  above  all  things,  and  next  to  him  love  all  virtue.  Accustom  thyself 
habitually  to  fMjuity,  justice,  and  moderation.  Think  of  thy  last  hour 
and  avoid  all  slander.  Remember  that  the  life  of  man  is  short,  but  his 
memory  is  long,  and  that  we  live  again  in  the  opinions  of  those  we  leave 
behind  us  3  it  is  much  to  ascertain  whether  words  of  good  or  of  evil  will 
be  our  portion  after  our  death.  The  multitudes  are  like  beasts — they 
fall  into  the  pit,  and  no  one  comes  to  ask  whether  they  behaved  bravely 
or  basely  in  the  world ;  but  man  has  a  nature  superior  to  this,  a  nature 
to  which  beasts  contribute  a  portion  of  enjoyment.  Man  is  formed  to 
be  the  glory  of  this  and  another  world,  if  he  struggle  to  obtain  it }  uid 
it  is  his  duty  so  to  turn  his  mortal  existence  to  account  that  bis  deeds 
and  the  memory  of  his  good  deeds  may  live  when  he  has  ceased  to  live. 
And  this  is  more  especially  the  obligation  of  kiugs  and  of  high  appointed 
men." — "  And  as  it  particularly  becomes  kings  to  seek  truth  and  wis- 
dom, so  should  they  display  them  with  gentleness  and  kindness,  and 
when  reposing  on  their  beds  to  think  of  their  kingdoms  and  their  sub- 
jects, and  bow  they  can  best  be  served  and  governed  -,  how  the  mighty 
may  be  prevented  from  oppressing  the  mean,  and  the  mean  from  impro- 
per rebellion  against  the  mighty,  so  that  each  may  preserve  his-  premier 
station,  and  right  be  preserved  in  all — that  weak  pity  do  not  step 
in  between  crime  and  its  fit  punishment,  for  punishment  must  fellow 
crime,  yet  let  not  that  punishment  be  cruel  or  unjust.  These  thoo^its 
are  suited  to  the  kingly  bed  of  rest,  in  order  that  his  daily  acticms  may 
not  be  hasty,  when  the  cares  of  bis  people  require  all  bis  attention.". 

About  60  pages  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  the  descriptioa  of 
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the  sundry  weapons  of  war  used  in  the  middle  ages.    The  art  of 
war  was  one  of  the  favourite  studies  of  the  court. 

At  much  greater  length  is  the  art  of  government  described. 
This  part  consists  of  more  than  300  pages,  and  the  ethics  of  the 
court  are  decorated  with  sundry  interludes  from  Gospel  history, 
and  various  illustrative  allegories.  Among  the  episodes  is  a  sort 
of  poem  entitled  Divine  fVisdom,  which  has  been  translated  by 
Professor  Finn  Magnusen  into  Danish  Iambics*  of  which  the 
conclusion  is  as  follows  ;-^ 

''Where  shall  be  find  a  hiding  place* 
Who  seeks  to  hide  himself  from  me— 
Who  fill  the  whole  extent  of  space^ 
Dive  into  every  depth  profound* 
See  every  mote — ^hear  every  sound* 
Know  every  thought — where  can  be  flee  >" 

Need  we  apologize  for  saying  so  much  of  this  remarkable  pro- 
daction*  this  visible  creation*  or  rather  resuscitation  of  the  Invisi- 
ble Society*  for  which  the  literary  world  owes  a  great  debt  to 
Eridisen  and  Finsen. 

^  Tbev  were  not*  as  we  have  said*  members  of  the  Invisible  So- 
ciety* but  they  were  amon^  the  founders  and  most  zealous  la- 
bourers of  a  society  established  in  Copenhagen  in  1779j  whose 
services  to  literature  have  been  very  great*  and  whose  title  is*  in 
Icelandic*  Hit  Islenzka  Lardoms^lAsta  Filag,  in  Danish*  Det 
Isktndske  lAteratur  Sebkab — t.  e.  The  Icelandic  Literary  So- 
cio^. The  above-mentioned  John  Erichsen  (Icelandic*  J6n 
Eyncksson)*  was  chosen  its  president*  and  became  the  principal 
mover  of  its  literary  efforts.  Two  young  students*  Olav  Olav- 
sen*  Giving  still  as  professor  in  Kongsberg*  Norway),  and  Tho« 
rasen  Liliendal*  who  died  in  hb  early  days*  were  the  earliest 
projectors  of  the  institution.  Twelve  Icelanders*  all  of  them  uni- 
versity students*  formed  themselves  into  a  committee^  each  under- 
taking to  frame  a  code  of  lavrs*  inviting  the  co-operation  of  the 
Icelanders  resident  in  the  Danish  capital.  Erichsen  was  chosen 
president  by  their  unanimous  suffrages ;  he  did  honour  to  the 
election*  and  devoted  himself  with  unwearied  zeal  to  the  objects 
proposed.  The  code  proposed  by  a  young  student*^  named 
Sander*  (who  died  soon  aner)*  was  adopted*  and  published  in 
Dmisb  and  Icelandic  the  following  years.  Its  purpose  was  de- 
clared to  be  the  spread  of  learning  and  useful  knowledge  iu  Ice- 
land* especially  connected  with  agriculture*  manufactures*  and  the 
arts — the  preservation  of  the  purity  of  the  Icelandic  (or  as  it  is 
.here  called*  Old  Nordiem)  tongue.  Every  ordinary  member 
was  bound  to  furnish  some  appropriate  composition  in  Icelandic. 
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The  pecuniary  means  of  the  society  were  smttll»  yet  thi9y  were 
enabled  generally  to  publish  one  volume  t  year.  Though  1»jr 
HO  means  opulent,  Eriebsen  took  upon  himself  a  large  porfiaii  of 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  society. 

John  Erichsen  died  in  1 78? ;  his  death  was  a  sad  blow  to  the 
society,  and  to  Iccfland  and  Icelanders — for  never  had  more  of 
activity,  generosity,  and  aptitude,  beeii  blended  in  one  iodividutt 
character  than  they  were  in  his.  It  was  not  easy  to  replace  biffii 
nor  was  the  choice  which  was  made  a  happy  one»  Laurttz  An- 
dreas Thodal  was  made  president,  though  not  an  Icelander,  and 
only  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  language*  He  had  held  high 
offices  in  Iceland,  and  hii  position  in  society  would,  it  was  sup- 
posed, be  of  great  use  to  the  society.  His  election  was  the  more 
remarkable,  as  a  very  eminent  Icelander^  the  father  of  the  lately 
deceased  Thorlacius,  a  justice,  counsellor,  and  rector  of  the  Me- 
tropolitiln  School  al  Copenhngen,  could  hardly  have  failed  to  be 
preaedt  to  the  minds  of  those  interested  in  the  wellrbeing  of  the, 
society*  Tbodal's  insufiicieQcy  in  the  Icelandic  language  led 
to  a  sort  of  Danicizin^  its  character:  a  modification  of  ita 
laiirs  ihtroduted  the  Danish  into  winy  of  its  proceediyQg^•  This 
did  more  injury  to  the  national  character  of  the  society  Uian  it; 
reaped  of  benefit  froln  the  protection  the  King' ol^  Denmark 
threw  over  it,  by  cdling  it  Roy«l,  a  title,  by  the  way,  which  ba(( 
been  offered  by  Guldberg,  the  then  minister,  during  Crkhsen^s 
presidency,  and  which  Eri^hseix  declined  until  it  should  have 
done  something  to  prove  itself  worthy  of  the  honour.  - 
.  Fourteen  octavo  volumes  were  published  by.  this  society ;  dieir 
title  is,  Rit  ]^  Konunglega-hlenzka  Lardormlhiafelag^.  The^^ 
contain  a  curious  Variety  of  valuable  matter,  and  as  there  no<v 
where  exists  any^  table  of  contents,  gnd  w^  deem  those  contents 
of  considerable  importance  to  Icelandic  students,  and.  perhaps  of 
interest  to  the  general  reader,  we  have  arranged  the  whole  utfder 
the  heads  of  the  different  authors,  remarking  only  that  the  Arabic 
numerals  refer  to  the  volume  in  which  the  article  is  to  be  found. 

h—John  Erich$en.  • 

i.  Oh  Salt  and  its  Prepai'atibn.— On  the  Whale  Firfiery. 
^  3.  On  t>olphin  Catching. 

3.  On  Salmon  and  Herritig  Fisheries. 
!     6.  On  die  Recovery  of  Intoxicated  Persons,  und  of  thoie 
Frozen. 

n.^^Oldf  Olatfim,  Chamber-Seoretary  and  Cuttoin-Houae  Cal« 
lettbr  at  Skagen  in  Jutland,  Author  of  Tmvels  In  Icebind, 
A  Description.of  Skageui  8lc. 

1.  Icelandic  Nomenclature  of  Plants,  Fish,  and  Birds,  on 
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the  LionaBan  System. — On  the  Iiagvad,  an  Instrur 
meat  used  in  Isefidrd  (Iceland)  for  catching  Sharks. 

.9.  On  the  Mode  of  Preparing  Flounders  for  Shipment  in 
Jutland. — Comparison  between  the  Fisher-boats  and 
Fisheries  of  Mantrand  in  Sweden^  with  those  of  Jut- 
.  land»  Icehind^  and  North  America. 

^., On  the  £el  Fishery.— On  Bird  Catching  at  Drfingey> 
in  Iceland* 

8.  Qn  the  Buudraad  of  the  Danes«  or  Synkerote  of  the 
Norse,  a  net  for  ^hing  in  the  deep» 

9«  On  the  New  Legislation  respecting  Iceland's  Com- 
merce*— On  the  Grasses  and  Fodder  of  Iceland. 

m*^^ohn  Ota/nnt  of  S?efneyum«  better  known  by  hit  Latinized 
name  of  HypMmetientis,  an  Oriental  scholar,  and  learned 
in  Northern  Archaeology^  the  brother  of  the  poet,  and 
bimaelf  the  author  of  the  work  on  the  Art  of  Poetry  in  the 
Ancient  Norse.  Some  other  works  of  his  were  destroyed 
while  printing,  during  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen 
in  1807.    He  died  in  1811. 

From  1  to  6,  Icelandic  Translation  of  Isaiah. 

IT. — JohnJohnsoniui,  the  Editor  of  several  works  published  by  the 
Am^an  Committee,  to  which  he  added  the  Latin  notes. 
He  died  in  Iceland^  having  been  appointed  receiver  of 
taxes  there. 

1.  Islands  raA:a, (Iceland's  Awakening,) an  heroic  Poem. 
8.  Islands  munadarmal,  a  favourite  National  Song. 
Sundry  Translations  froni  the  Danish  poets,  Tullin, 
Evald,  Bie»  See. 

T» — Stephen  Bioemsen,  a  dittinguisbed  Mathematician,  publisher 
of  th9  old  Icelmdic  Rimbegla. 
Sundry  Mathematical  Papers. 
8.  On  Prognostications  as  to  Weather  from  the  Northern 

Lights^  Earth,  Air,  Water,  and  certain  Animals. 
13.  On  Field-measuring  or  Land-surveying. 

Yi^^Olaf  Stephemen,  Autl|or  of  the  History  of  the  Trade  of  Ice- 

4*  On  the  Keeping  and  Protection  of  the  Eider-Bird. 

6«  On  Icelandic  Flocks  of  Sheep. 

6.  On  Icelandic  Herds  of  Cattle. 

7*  On  Icelandic  Fisheries. 

8.  On  Icelandic  Breed  of  Horses. 

9ti.^^Sk&ie  Magnussen., 

4.  The  Highland  Peasant  of  Iceland. 
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5.  The  Lichen  Islandicus. 

6.  On  Planting  in  Iceland.  « 

VIII. — Stephen  Thorasensen,  Author  of  several  works  on  Husban- 
dry and  Gardening. 
£.  On  Draining. 

13.  On  Hay-Preservenr.  —  On  the   Love  of  Reading 

among  the  Icelandic  Peasantry. — On  the  Supe- 
riority of  Grazing  to  Agriculture. 
Sundry  Tables  of  Births,  Confirmations,  Marriages, 
and  Deaths,  in  Holum. 

IX. — Hans  or  Hanner  Finsen,  Bishop  of  Skalholt,  the  publbher 
of  bis  Father's  Historia  Eccksiastica  Islandia. 

4.  On  the  Sulphur  Mines  and  Sulphur  Trade  of  Ice^ 

land  in  the  reign  of  Frederick  II.  (1536-59.) 

5.  On  the  Deaths  of  Children  in  Iceland. 

II.  Historical  and  Chronological  Accounts  of  the  Clergy 
in  the  Diocese  of  Skalholt,  from  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  down  to  1791* 

14.  On  the  Depopulation  of  Iceland  by  Cold,  Volcanic 

Eruptions,  and  Famine. 
Sundry  Tables  of  Births^  Deaths,  &c.  in  Iceland,  from 
1779  to  1795. 

X, — Geir  Johnson  Vidalin,  continued  these  Tables  from  1796  to 
1800. 

XI. — Olav  Olavsen. 

6.  On  the  Salmon  Fishery  in  the  Dransnien-Eiv  (Nor- 
way).— On  Manures. 

10.  On  the  Sharpening  of  Scythes. 

11.  On  the  Preparation  of  Potash. 

12.  On  the  Preparation  of  Food — Beer  and  Bread. 

XII. — Benedict  Johnson  Groendal,  a  well-known  Icelandic  poet. 
1.  On  the  Preparation  of  Potash  from  certain  Sea-weeds. 
11.  On  the  Manufactory  of  Isinglass. — On  Bleaching. — 

On  the  Small-pox. 
A  Translation  of  Pope's  Temple  of  Farne^ 

xiii. — Magnus  Ketibon,  the  Publisher  of  several  works  at  Hrap- 
psey,  mostly  on  Juridical  and  Economical  Topics. 
4.  On  Paupers  and  Criminals  who  are  unable  to 

Labour. 
7.  Remarks  on  Magnusen's  Article  on  the  Highland 

Peasants. 
\2,  On  the  Stalling  of  Sheep  and  Oxen  in  Summer 
nights. 
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XIV. — Gudsang  Sveinton,  a  Clergyman* 

7*  On  the  Use  of  Sbeal-housea  (Icelandic,  Sel:  Scot* 

tied,  Sbeal,  Sheil.  Shelo.) 
8.  On  Sledges,  as  now  used  in  Iceland. 
9*  On  Icelandic  Architecture* 

XV* — John  Steingrunsen. 

9*  Rules  for  landing  and  going  on  board  of  boats  with  a 
heavy  surge. 

XVI. — Olav  Josephson  Hjort,  died  in  Northern  Norway. 
8.  On  Reindeer  and  their  Food. 

XVII. — JE^7  ThorhaUesen,  who  visited  Greenland  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Examining  and  Describing^  the  Remains  of 
Buildings  of  Norwego-Islandic  origin.  He  was  after- 
wards settled  there  as  a  Missionary,  and  returned  to 
Funen,  where  he  died. 
8.  On  die  Employment  of  Seal-skins  by  the  Green- 
landers,  in  Boats  and  Clothing. 

xvuu — Marcus  Eyolfsen  (Clergyman). 

1.  On  the  Xiabours  of  the  Hay-harvest. 

XIX. — Biame  Emarsen^ 

3.  On  the  Preparation  of  Cod  and  Ling. 
5.  On  the  Morals  of  Servants. 

11«  On  Yearly  Contracts  for  Service,  and  Duties  of  the 
Labouring  Poor,  translated  from  Lindapt's  Danish. 

XX. — Johi  Sveimon  (Physician^. 

4.  On  the  Icelandic  Epidemics, 

5.  On  the  Establishment  of  House  Pharmacies  in  Iceland. 

12,  Home  on  Scurvy,  from  the  Englbh. 

13.  On  the  Cheapest  and  Simplest  Medicines. 

XXI. — John  Svehuon,  Jun. 

1.  On  die  Manuring  and  Managing  the  Hay-crop^of 
North  Iceland, 

xxn. — Sigurd  Petersen  (the  Voei). 

1.  On  Manures  and  Manuring. 

xxiii. — Thorasen  Liliendal. 

2  to  7.  On  the  Obsolete  Words  in  the  Old  Icelandic 

Laws.^ 
3.  On  Smithery  and  Steel  Making. 

xxiv« — Sigurd  Thorsteinsen,  (a  Goldsmith  in  Qop^ba^ep). 
.  1.  On  Permanent  Gilding. 
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X  X V. — Samund  Magtiussen  Holin  (Miaister). 

2.  On  tke  Wild  Grain  (Meliir,  i.  e.  Biymfis  arenarius,) 
of  Iceland,  and  its  Management  by  the  Peasants. 

XXVI. — Gudmund  Thotgfunson  (Minister). 

I.  3.  5.  &  10.  Translations  from  Btiscbing.  ' 

XXVII. — Svein  Paulsen,  Surgeon,  still  liting,  and  the  au^or  of 
several  works  on  Natural  History  and  Biography. 
9*  On  Lime  from  Stones  and  Shells* 
9*  &  JO.  Register  of  Icelandic  Diseases. 
10.  On  SoafHmaking. 

13.  Translations  from  Bergmann  and  Biisching. — 
On  the  Susceptibility  of  the  Human  Body.  ' 
15.  On  Mortd  Diseases. 

X}tviii.-^JoA;i  Jacobsen. 

II.  On  the  Utility  of  Milk  in  Iceland. 

Xxix.^^JBioent  Thomasonk 

13.  On  the  Duties  of  Popular  Teachers  in  Iceland. 

kxx.-^Jphn  Espolin. 

12.  Translation  of  Danish  Poetry. 

XXXI. — Amgrim  Johnson. 

12.  On  the  Laws  respecting  Stranded  Pish. 

XXXII. — John  Thortakson  (the  Poet). 

13  to  15.  Translation  of  tl^e  Three  First  Books  of 
the  Paradise  Lost. 

XXX1I1. — Thord  Thorkalsen. 

12.  On  Foxhunting, 
xxxiv* — IsUef  Anarsen.  ' 

Translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives, 

XXXV. — Magnus  Stephmsm, 

3.  On  Meteors   and  Weather  Changes,  especially 
with  reference  to  Popular  Superstitions. 
Of  anonymous  writers  are  the  following : —  • 

0.  Translations  from  Theocritus,  Anacreon,  and  Horace. 
10.  Translations  from  the  Dafiish.   ... 

12.  On  Hay-ricks, 

13.  On  Sledges. 

14.,  Statutes  of  the  Book  Societies  of  Southern  Iceland. 
15.*  On  the  t^odstructibn  of  Stone  Housed  iit  Icelaud. 

All  the  above  are  the  productions  ^  native  tcelapders.  There 
are  two  others, — the  first  a  native  of  Farro,  Nicolai  Mohr,  who 
wrote  a  paper  4>n  die  Method  of  catehihg  the  yotrog  £agh^,  A 
practised  in  Norway,  Farro/ Scotland,  and  Sfaetlatid;  the  second^ 
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Jem  iMmtB  Buscfa,  m  Danish  mei'chant  trading  to  Icehind.  whose 
wofk  IB  the  Article  m  the  fourth  volume  on  the  Use  of  Hand* 


it  will  le  jeea  that  tbtae  books  really  form  a  Cyclopfedia  of 
UMifiil  knowledge,  magularly  fitted  to  the  objects  proposed ;  and 
IhoHgh  tbere  waa  no  difiaion  of  departments  of  inquiry  regularly 
amo0ed^  yet  the  different  topics  naturally  grew  out  of  the  dif** 
fefent  parts  of  the  field,  and  formed  a  whole  of  very  remarkable 
utility*  Had  the  volumes  emanated  from  one  directing  or  super* 
it^ending  source,  they,  would  hardly  have  presented  a  more  ap* 
prapiiute.  vaJe  mecum  than  ihey  now  offer  to  the  Icelander  who 
deairea  to  turn  his  country  to  die  beet  account.  They  answered 
the  end  proposed  to  hin»elf  by  the  founder  of  the  Literary  So* 
cae^,  of  whom,  considering  the  great  influenoe  be  exercised  over 
the  civiliaatioB  of  his  country,  we  hope  a  few  particuliun  will  not 
be  unaoceptoble  to  our  readers. 

John  frkhsen  was  bora  on  the  ftSth  of  August,  I7dtf,  a 
remurkaMe  date,  on  vrhich,  many  years  after,  Goethe  first  saw 
the  light  of  day.  The  farm  of  Sk&lafell,  in  the  south-east  district 
jof  ItSiinnd,  was  his  birth-place;  his  father,  Erik  Jofansoui  was  a 
jMor,  but  respectable  add  virtuous  peasant;  his  mother's  name 
was  Steiniimi;  she  possessed  qualities  and  instruction  far  be^ 
yood  ber  gr^de  jd  society,  and  she  soon  discovered  the  talents 
4>f  her  infant  son,  which  began  to  exhibit  themselves  at  a  very 
ieariy  period  of  his  life.  He  was  taught,  as  is  the  custom  among 
the  loehoders,  to  read  and  write  by  his  parents :  they  also  paid 
very  particular  regard  to  his  religious  instruction,  and  he  was 
isenfiriaed  when  only  nine  years  old,  much  earlier  in  life  than  the 
naual  |>eriod  far  the  perforaumce  of  this  ceremony.  In  fact, 
vrithin  a  short  period,  a  royal  decree  has  forbidden  confirmation 
till  after  the  age  of  fourteen.  His  materaal  uncle,  the  chaplain 
Vigpis  Johnson,  struck  by  the  boy's  readiness  and  diligence,  de- 
.vo£d  much  attention  to  him  through  four  long  winter  seasons, 
the  summer  months  being,  in  Iceland,  invariably  devoted  to  la- 
bmr.  In  1749  he  was  received  into  the  Latin  school  of  Skalholt. 
At  Ihis  time  the  Danish  Bishop  Harboa  was  making  an  ecclesi- 
ietical  visit  to  Icelawi,  aeat  thither  by  King  Christian  th^  Sixth, 
nd  was  deeply  huterested  hy  the  lad's  progress  in  his  studies,  and 
Jie  directed  that  every,  attention  should  be  paid,  and  every  facility 
offered  bioi  until  he  could  be  received  asi  a  student  in  the  Co- 
penhagen University,  tireat  was  the  delight  which  he  and  his 
fisBNly  received  fi-om  the  bishop's  protection,  and  in  1746  he  ac- 
oonpanied  the  bishop  to  Denmark,  and  took  up  hie  abode  with 
the  bisboi^s  father  at  Broager  in  Sieswig,  where  he  was  brought 
up  with  aU  the  care  and  Itindness  which  one  of  the  family  could 
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receive*  The  following  year  Bishop  Harboe  took  possesaion  of 
his  diocese  of  Drontheim,  in  Norway,  and  was  accompanied  t^ 
his  young  Icelandic  guest,  who  pursued  his  Latin  studies  tfiere 
under  the  auspices  of  Daer,  the  bosom-iiiend  of  Lukin,  the 
Danish  poet.  He  departed  from  Drontheim  for  the  Univep*' 
sity  of  Copenhagen  in  l748»  bearing  with  him  the  most  hononr^ 
able  credentials.  He  had  lived  some  time  among  JDanest 
Sleswigers,  and  Norwegians,  and  great  was  his  sorrow,  when 
mingling  among  the  Icelanders  at  Copenhagen,  he  discovered  that 
he  had  nearly  forgotten  his  mother*tongue«  He  determined  diea 
assiduously  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  Scandina^ 
vian  writings^  and  soon  became  an  authority  in  all  matters  con* 
nected  with  the  purity  of  the  ancient  languages^  taking  precedence 
far  above  any  of  the  other  Icelandic  students*  Henceforward 
he  pursued  this  course  of  reading  and  research  with  unbounded 
devotion  and  ever-growing  delight.  He  made  rapid  advances 
in  knowledge,  and  obtained  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1750.  He 
was  received  into  the  Borsch  College  in  1754,  and  made  Deaunu 
of  that  community.  The  year  following,  a  kingly  decree  noad^ 
nated  him  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  in  the  Soroe  Academy, 
For  twelve  years  he  filled  the  chair  with  reputation  and  renown^ 
•and  with  his  friend  and  fellow*-collegian,  Ove  Guldberg,  gave  a 
long^'lasting  lustre  to  that  establishment.  In  1764,  the  office  of 
tutor  to  the  hereditary  Prince  Frederick  of  Denmark  was  offered 
him;  but  under  the  advice  of  his  friend  and  former  disciple,  an 
Icdander,  Luxdorfi;  he  declined  the  honour,  which  was  m  con- 
sequence conferred  on  Guldberg,  who  rose  by  that  opportunity 
to  the  very  highest  public  offices  of  the  kingdom,  ui  1771  he 
was  called  away  from  Soro^,  and  nominate  a  member  of  the 
newly-constituted  Norwegian  chamber;  after  which  he  occupied 
a  succession  of  important  public  posts^  fiscal  and  administrative, 
was  made  a  state  councillor  in  1774,  an  assessor  of  the  highest 
court  of  justice  in  1779*  librarian  of  the  Royal  Library  in  1781, 
and  in  176S  principal  director  of  the  Soro<6  Academy.  He  had 
been  made  member  of  several  very  important  national  commissions, 
as,  for  instance,  that  which  had  charge  of  the  Arme-Magmfean 
MSS.;  that  for  the  reform  of  the  university  and  hi^  schools 
of  Copenhagen;  and  that  for  the  improvement  of  tl^  tituaAion 
of  the  Danish  peasantry*  In  every  important  matter  directly. or 
indirectly  relating  to  Iceland  he  was  engaged.  In  fact,  the  de- 
mands on  his  attention  far  exceeded  his  powers  of  endurance,  and 
many  circumstances  took  place  connected  with  his  country  which 
distressed  his  mind,  and  embarrassed  his  intentions;  his  power  of 
exertion  diminished  with  his  cheerfulness, and  a  gloomy  diougbt  and 
'  feeling  darkened  his  existence.    His  days  became  melancholy;  his 
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Di^ts  were  sleepless.  It  was  a  sad  contrast  to  his  once  habitual 
^lety.  Bodily  disease,  evidencing  itself  in  vehement  perspira- 
tioiis,  attacked  him.  On  the  29tii  of  March,  1787,  he  attended 
the  Rentkammer  College  for  the  last  time.  Nothing  appeared 
peculiar  in  his  manners,  except  that  his  tone  was  singularly  sad, 
and  yet  full  of  expressions  of  amenity  to  those  around  him. 
At  the  end  of  the  sitting  he  left  for  his  abode  in  Cbristianshaven, 
and  had  to  pass  in  his  way  over  the  long  bridge  which  separates 
2^land  from  the  Aimager  Islet.  He  had  gone  a  little  more  than 
half  over,  when  he  called  to  the  coachman  to  stop.  He  stopped; 
but  befdre  he  had  looked  round  him,  his  master  had  flung  himself 
into  the  sea.  It  is  said  that  his  clothes  and  his  watch  were  left 
in  Ae  carriage.  He  was  not  long  in  the  water,  and  medical 
asaistance  was  speedily  obtained;  but  his  head  had  been  griev- 
ottsly  wounded  in  his  fall,  and  all  the  cares  of  kindness  and  of 
adence  were  in  vain;  but  he  gratefully  pressed  the  physician's 
band,  and  died!  Mors  terribiUs  est  its,  quorum  cum  vita  omnia 
extinguuntur,  non  quorum  laus  emori  non  potest.  He  was  fifty^ 
eight  years  and  seven  months  dd.  He  hact  popularized  himself 
in  his  own  and  in  foreign  nations,  by  his  personal  virtues  and 
literary  merits ;  and  the  manner  of  his  death  added  singularly  to 
the  touching  sorrow  which  that  deqth  awakened.  In  Iceland, 
especially,  the  melancholy  story  spread  like  a  deep  knell  over  a 
wide  desert.  He  had  become  the  pride,  in  proportion  as  he  had 
become  the  benefactor  of  his  country;  and  his  countrymen  in  dif- 
ferent ways  recorded  their  affectionate  admiration,  Olav  Olavsen, 
who  was  settled  at  Kongsberg,  in  Norway,  painted  a  picture  to 
his  memory,  in  which  his  portrait  was  introduced.  Oiie  of  the 
earliest  works  of  the  since  so  renowned  Berhal  (Albert)  Thorwald- 
sen  was  Erichsen's  bust  of  the  natural  size.  This  bust  was  after- 
wards possessed  by  Thorkelin,  who  presented  it  to  Biarne 
Thorsteinson,  the  bailiff  of  Western  Iceland.  Unluckily  the  bust 
was  broken  in  the  voyage,  but  the  head  was  preserved.  To  the 
biography  of  Erichsen,  written  by  Svein  Paulsen,  with  Appen- 
dices by  Thorsteinson  and  Olavson  (A.  D.  1808),  an  excellent 
portrait  is  attached*  The  work  was  printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
present  Icelandic  Society.  Erichsen  was  of  middle  height,  but 
pale  and  thin ;  his  appearance,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  languid,  notwithstanding  his  bright  piercing  eye.  He  was 
remarkably  elo(|uent,  affable  and  loquacious ;  ra^er  mean  in  his 
garb;  inexpensive  in  his  habits;  but  he  chose  to  live  within  the 
proceeds  of  his  employment,  providing  however  for  the  ample 
education  of  his  children,  the  maintenance  of  his  younger  bro- 
thers^ and  those  accessions  to  his  library  which  were  necessary  to 
assist  bis  studies*    Four  pf  his  sons  were  provided  for  in  the 
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royal  military^  ci? U  and  medical  service^  two  sons  and  oae  daugb^ 
ter  died  in  their  youth ;  two  other  daughters  are  yet  living,  the 
widows  of  two  officers  of  rank,  one  of  whom  was  Jansen»  the  Ute 
governor  of  St.  Thomas's,  who  is  renowned  in  the  heroic  annak 
of  Denmark,  and  who  died  in  1823«  Count  Reventlow,  ^ 
minister  of  state,  who  had  been  one  of  Erichseu's  moat ;  zealous 

Erotectors,  transferred  his  kindness  to  the  widow  and  children  oC 
is  proteg^. 
£richsen's  works  in  Danish  and  Latin  were  numerous.  He 
edited  Holberg's  poetry — wrote  largely  on  law — published  wmq 
criticisms  and  additions  to  the  more  remarkable  productiona  eif 
bis  day — several  orations — divers  volumes  on  the  improvemeni  of 
Iceland — and  on  the  ancient  languages  of  the  North,  He  edit^ 
and  furnished  the  iiatiu  translations  of  Gunlai^  Ormitttnywr  and 
Skald^Rafn's  Sagas,  (1775,)  witii  essays  on  their  antiquity.  la 
1777  he  published  his  Torfamia;  in  1787  Ssumind*s  Edda« 
with  Prolegomena.  He  left  behind  him  some  volumes  of  an 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  Iceland,  whiph  are  not  published.  U« 
assisted  Suhm  in  his  History  of  Odin  and  the  Scmdinavian  Dh 
vinities,  and  Mallet  in  bis  French  account  of  the  Edda.  In  a  wcnrd^ 
his  was  a  life  of  literary  labour, — and  those  labours  had  always  ill 
view  the  melioration  of  his  country  and  his  species. 

On  his  di^ath  Thomas  Thaarup,  a  distinguished  poet  of  Den- 
mark, wrote  the  followmg  lines: 

Do  v«r  Sksber  af  din  egia  Hsder,  TTiou  wen  thine  own  honbur's  sole  crvator, 

ViKOiding!  cjegwlt  Mand t  Sage  old  man t  IwneTOleM sad  MmmI I 

Og  dio  kj<Eicste  blandk  dine  GImkr  Aad  Uie  aweeieat  tfciHiglit  of  .4)»y .  tlstt 

Var  dit  Arbeid  for  dil  FodeUnd.  nature 

W«s  thy  labour  for  tby  fatherland. 

lalawi  I  nbjaon  Friheda  gaml^  Saede  i  IceUud  I  freedoqi'f  yoA  ia  n^  boary, 

N« vn  eu  Klippe  med  luuu  ffidle  Navp.  On  Uiy  locks  engrave  bia  honoar'd  name. 

Bine  Dottre  der  bans  Tab  begroBde,  Let  thy  daughters  monm  thj  vanisliea 

Dkie  Sduner  tosiike  der  bana  Savn  I  glory* 

liet  thy  aoQS  preacff c  hia  aaosed  fane* 

These  were  translated  into  Icelandic  by  Johnsonius.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  Erichsen  is  the  only  Icelander  of  any  distinction 
who  has  been  ever  known  to  commit  suicide.* 


*  Laidorf  .and  Tborladus  both  wrote  Letin  tpitoplia,  and,  to  Uiej  bate  bcoi  MUHh 
adaured,  we  Uansfer  tbcm  to  ow  pages* 

JLuiderff't  waa  at  Collowa:  Aed  4be  eae  by  Tbodaoiiia  rena  tl|ii#( 

Tandem  eauvies,  aaiaduinite  laboriiiii  To  qetiqeis  ea,  tfietort 

detritas,  curia  ipse  cger  et  attooitus,  qui  dotes,  neritom  et  abiton  viri  ooati 

non  aliuffi  quod  jussit  Socrates  evcrgetur  tcI  miraria, 

eipeCtMs,  sponte  depoaait  toe  qee  tefert  Me  diiello# 

fsR^reaatedicaaienusMrrbo.  .SspeavmtM>rtif«MaiqililMia^ 
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Bill  lo  relurn  to  the  society  which  was  so  lopg  the. object  of 
£ricbs€n's  care.  On  his  death,  a  young  man,  then  traveuing  in 
Great  Britain  at  the  King's  e;xpen8e,  was  elected  to  the  presi- 
deacy.  This  was  Grim  Johnson  Thorkelin,  and  it  was  imagined 
that  his  residence  in  England  would  enable  him  to  bring  Bri- 
tish reputations  to  support  and  grace  the  society.  A  number 
of  iadivtduak,  mostly  Scotch,  were  made  members  of  the  society.* 
As  to  their  appropriate  merits^  and  the  grounds  of  preference  to 
other  and  better  men,  we  are  not  in  possession  of  the  needful  in^ 
/ormation.  Of  the  contributions  of  most  of  them  to  Scandinavias 
literature  we  have  no  knowledge.  In  truth,  the  society  was  tot- 
tering to  its  dissolution,  and  the  fifteenth  volume  of  its  transac- 
tiona  is  sad  evidence  of  its  decrepitude  and  decay*  In  the  year 
1814  it  attempted  to  struggle  into  notice;  a  meeting  was  held, 
new  members  were  cbosen^^but  its  euthanasia  was  come,  and 
JO  1817  its  few  remaining  fragments  were  gathered  up.  and  incer- 
jponied  wJUb  otiier  affiliated  bodies. 

Meanwhile  in  Iceland  itself  a  society  had  sprung  up,  withoiit 
ao^  foreign  aid,  which  consisted  of  very  numerous  members,  and 
wlucb  at  once  entered  into  a  sphere  of  great  usefulness.  Thig 
was  the  Royal  Society  for  General  Icelandic  Instruction — in 
Icelandic,  Islands  Konunghga  Lands  Vppfradangar  Felag;  in 
Danish,  hlandi  Kongelige  Landspltfstungs  SekkaS-^said  its  his- 
toTY  will  not  be  without  mstruction  to  us. 

its  founder  was  Majgnus  Stephensen,  at  die  present  time  Privy 
Councillor  and  Justiciarius  of  Iceland,  the  sou  of  Olaf  Stephen- 
•en,  (mentioned  in  p«  55,)  During  his  residence  in  Copenhagen 
he  bad  been  the  treasurer  to  the  Icelandic  society.  After  Ericb- 
aen's  death,  ( 1 787,)  in  consequence  of  a  p^ition  ft'om  Stephensen, 
the  title  of  '*  Bx>yal"  was  alienated  from  tlie  Society,  and  many  of 
the  most  valuable  papers  withdrawn.     In  17^8  he  declared  that 


61c  mpto  paUmme  ad  tvpera  et  cdtatSa  Hmaberls  venenure* 

papiiio>8folMrifti  Stum  illi  toNtiMKt  Aactonu  ^uac  deittc 

Oocidit  Hon  mo,  aou  PaKaruoi  In  tuam  pbu  et  tdtrm  cvgUcs 

sed  hominuin  sed  bonorum  ciiierlque 

*  quHras  vivendo  profHit,  jodido  precat.  ^tietn  mm  caleiite  kcfyiaa  ipaniiMs 

Oi  nraMtorten,  bflaepnoalprl 

^  •ottcif  Ron  vWcado,  wd  eum  moriendo 

deficere.^   Quisquis  et  qui  baec  Jegis, 

Ho  in  rem  toam,  ct  pia  mano  Encianus 

vooa  vooato, 

Utya^Mc  fcrait  hoc  lacluoi  miiiorca 

vindt  amor  patriae, 

el  atfrtii  bumana!  fragilitai. 

*  These  were  Lords  Macdonald  and  Buehan,  Sifs  Williain  Fardjce  and  Mm 
fifiidair,  Ifiaws.  O.Daifalcr,  rhMMs  Aftk,  G.  £.  aad  L  WM,  h  F^ftn, 
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the  Society  had  fatten  into  the  hands  of  green  and  rash  young 
students^  who  took  upon  themselves  to  criticise  the  writings  of 
their  masters,  and,  professing  to  be  reformers,  were  only  de- 
formers  of  all  that  was  produced.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  most  eminent  of  the  fellows,  especially  of  the  residents  in 
Iceland,  would  not  consent  to  submit  their  productions  to  the 
crude  criticisms  of  hatf-^instructed  youths.  Situated  as  Stephen* 
sen  was  in  Iceland,  his  project  and  purpose  were  to  gather  round 
his  new  institution  those  who  had  retired  in  disgust  fit>m  that  of 
Copenhagen,  and  perhaps  to  remove  the  head-quai^ters  of  Ice- 
landic literary  representation  to  Iceland  itself; — a  project  which 
was  welcomed  at  the  Althing,  (or  general  assembly,)  but  which 
failed  in  its  object.  Its  failure,  however,  led  Magnus  Stephensen 
to  another  plan,  which  had  more  popular  bases  and  promised 
more  valuable  results.  At  the  Althing  held  on  the  igtfa  July* 
1794,  he  associated  himself  with  Olav  Stephensen^  (the  presi* 
dent,)  Stephen  Thorasensen,  Stephen  Stephensen,  the  Bishop 
Hans  Finsen,  and  Bioern  Gottskalksen,  the  proprietor  of  the 
printing  establishment  of  Hrappsey,  for  the  purpose  of  dispersing 
useful  knowledge  over  the  island.  Magnus  Stephensen,  who 
lived  at  Leidl,  was  appointed  Tihjonarmadr,  (or  Inspector,)  to  the 
society,  in  consequence  of  his  own  residence  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  printing-press.  This  association  took  no  specific  title,  but 
united  in  its  objects  a  great  variety  of  inhabitants  of  all  chases, 
eager  for  the  spread  of  information,  and  willing  to  contribute 
thereto  according  to  their  means.  They  had  shares,  and  portions 
of  shares,  and  were  to  be  repaid,  or  to  receive  the  amount,  in 
books  printed  by  the  society.  In  1 786  a  list  of  no  less  than  1200 
persons  was  printed  at  Leirirgordiim  of  the  subscribers  alpha* 
bettcally  arranged,  as  has  been  the  immemorial  usage  in  Iceland, 
according  to  their  baptismal  names. 

But,  in  a  country  like  Iceland,  storms  and  **  skyey  influences'' 
interfere  with  all  the  concerns  of  life,  and,  of  course,  of  literature. 
There  came  a  sharp  winter  and  a  dear  season,  a  difficulty  in 
paying  subscriptions,  and  a  decline  and  decay  of  intellectual 
ardour;  and  the  demon  of  discord,  bom  of  religious  controversy, 
came  also  into  the  field.  Orthodoxy,  that  most  insulting  and 
quarrelsome  of  creatures,  mounted  her  wild  war  horse,  and  found 
something,  as  she  always  finds,  in  exertions  however  pure  and 
virtuous,  to  insult  and  trample  on ; — and  thus  a  society  which 
began  and  continued  in  the  noble  and  holy  purpose  of  spreading 
instruction  was  enfeebled  and  overwhelmed*  The  pecuniary 
advances  of  the  president  were  reclaimed,  and  the  published  books 
and  printing  materials  v^re  given  up  to  the  establishment  ^of  b 
public  **  Institution  for  knowledge  and  instruction,"  ^VitmdorOg 
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UfjMmtger^fUm^  to  be  muted  to  the  printiD^-oflke,  fonnerly 
of  Hnippsej,  now  removed  to  Leirirgbrdum  (Leiraagarde),  which 
was  still  conducted  bj  Bioem  Gott^udksen,  and  with  whom  it 
was  bargained  that  he  should  contbue  to  supply  the  public  with 
Icelandic  works  on  the  same  terms  as  the  society  had  sold  them 
to  its  members.  The  Icelandic  newspapers  of  1800,  however, 
announced  the  election  of  members  to  the  Society  of  instruction, 
and  only  four  or  five  years  ago  there  was  a  summoning  of  the 
body  to  meet  at  Videy»  in  Iceland,  notwithstanding  the  official 
annouDcenient  in  1798,  that  the  Society  was  fused  into  the 
pnblic  institution  just  mentioned.  It  has  held  on,  indeed,  a  sort 
of  unrecognised  existence,  and  since  1826  a  paper  war,  which  is 
still  waged,  has  been  carried  on,  both  in  Denmark  and  Iceland, 
as  to  its  management  and  failure.  The  property  has  become  in- 
volved in  lawsuits,  growing  out  of  the  arrangements  made  for 
the  publication  of  Icelandic  works;  but  a  sad  evil  is  produced  by 
this  slate  of  things,  namely,  that  the  leelaudic  presses  are  left  in 
useless,  or  rather  pernicious,  inactivity,  while  the  Danish  go- 
vernment has  taken  the  affair  in  hand,  to  be  settled  by  a  final  but 
probably  very  tardy  decree. 

And  diis  leads  us  back  to  the  earlier  proceedings  of  the  Society, 
^peciaHy  as  connected  with  the  state  of  the  press  in  Iceland. 
The  Society  bad  the  benefit  of  royal  protection  from  the  first,  a 
protection  necessary  indeed  to  its  existence,  and  still  more  to  its 
success, — since  no  printing  establishment  was  allowed  in  Iceland 
withont  the  king's  license.     There  were  formerly  two  privileged 

K leases  on  the  island.  The  most  ancient  was  introduced  into 
uppyfeltin  ld29»and  has  since  that  period,  with  the  exception 
of  a  short  transfer  to  Skalholt,  been  conducted  for  the  most  part 
at  HolfiiQ,  in  the  northern  part  of  Iceland,  where  for  300  years  it 
has  continued  to  publish  Icelandic  books,  mostly,  however,  on 
dieological  and  religious  topics.  Of  late  this  press  has  been  in 
a  state  of  unusual  drowsiness,  which  is  attributed  to  episcopal 
indolence,  since  in  a  land  where  human  energies  are  so  little  con- 
centrated, tlie  co-operation  and  assistance  of  men  in  power  is 
frequently  needed  to,  give  the  impulse  to  exertion,  and  one  in- 
divKlual's  indifference  or  zeal  gives  a.  complexion  to  the  whole 
coarse  of  huqian  action.  Awful  is  their  responsibility  who  are 
placed  in  such  circumstances. 

Id  1772  another  privilege  was  granted  for  the  establishment  of 
a  press  in  Iceland,  but  it  .was  exclusively  confined  to  *'  secular'' 
topics.  .  In  the  following  year  it  began  to  be  active  in  the  island 
of  Hrappsey^  under  the  care  of  M^ignus  Ketilson,  who  published 
a  monthly  periodical  there.     In  1794  the  press  was  removed  to 
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Leitirgbrdum  for  the  use  of  the  Icelaudic  Society,  and  in  the  mUmb 
year  its  privile^  Were  extended  to  the  publishing  of  hooks  Ott 
all  topics  and  in  all  languages.  It  was  speedily  occupied  with 
the  translation  of  Bishop  Bailees  book  on  the  religious  instructkNi 
of  youth>  which  by  a  royal  decree  was  introduced  into  all  thte 
schools  of  Denmark^  and  of  which  a  version  was  undertaken  by 
the  Icelandic  Society;  under  the  same  auspices  the  privileged 
Psalm  book  was  translated  and  published*  The  Bishop  of 
Hol6ni^  Sigard  Stephensen,  brother  of  the  president,  and  unde 
of  the  administrator  of  the  Society,  had  thus  allowed  the  oM 
monopoly  of  printing  to  pass  away  from  his  ntet  and  a  considerably 
number  of  books  were  produced  from  the  Holiim  press;  especkUy 
for  circulation  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Island,  where  the  de- 
mand, especially  for  theological  literature,  was  mors  active  thai 
in  the  south.  The  bishop  made  some  exertions  to  stop  the  in- 
fluence of  this  rival  press,  but  he  failed^  and  died  in  the  yeai' 
1 796.  In  the  following  year  a  royal  decree  transferred  the  HoMoi 
press  to  the  Society,  compelling  them,  however,  to  lay  aside  one 
fourth  of  their  profits  for  the  support  of  the  episcopate^  and 
giving  them  some  privileges  for  the  transport  of  their  |niblicatioiii« 
The  statutes  of  the  Society  directed  that  the  publications  they 
issued  should  be  confined  to  religious,-— historical|—agricultiiral 
or  economical  works,— elementary  or  otherwise,*^newspapers  ^r 
annals, — poems  of  the  smaller  sort, — and  instructive  ^aems  on  aH 
topics,  with  the  exception  of  those  erudite  compositions  whieh 
are  unintelligible  to  the  people.  The  following  list  of  booka 
published,  will  give  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  class  of  writ^ 
ings  issued.  Summer  Presents  for  Children,  ( 1 794,)  a  moral  tale, 
by  Gudmund  Johnson,  a  clergyman^  who  is  still  living.  The 
title  is  taken  from  an  Icelandic  custom  of  making  a  present  on  a 
certain  day  in  April, — but  neither  are  Easter  nor  Christmas  gifts 
usual  among  the  Icelanders.  Reading  for  Winter  Evenings,  a 
collection  bn  different  subjects,  2  vols,  (1794-7,)  by  Bishop  Hans 
Finsen.  Friendly  Colloquies^a  collection  comprising  several  po» 
etical  pieces,  by  Magnus  Stephensen.  Remarkable  Joumala^  a 
sort  of  annual  of  news,  by  the  same  writer,  which,  among  other 
things,  contains  a  tolerable  account  of  the  French  Revolution. 
His  brother^  Stephen  Stephensen,  continued  the  Annals  from  1 79^ 
down  to  1801;  and  Professor  Finn  Magnusen  has  brought  tiwiil 
as  far  as  1804.  Sturm's  Reflections  for  every  Day  in  the  Year, 
were  translated  by  Marcus  Magnusen.  Martinet  on  the  8trtt<s 
ture  and  Nature  of  Man,  by  Svein  Paulsen*  Suhin,  en  tht 
Creation  and  Virtue,  by  John  Johnson.  Bartholin  s  Christian 
Belief*  by  Gudmund  JohnsoiK  Ballets  Lectures  on  the  fiible> 
by  Arno  Johnson*    Campe's  Children's  good  Manners^  by  Q^id* 
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hog  Sreioscni.  Hmbc  on  Education,  by  Sigurd  Snorrasony  and 
divdfii  odmr  works  on  the  same  or  similar  topics. .  The  society 
mpttblislMd^  many  ancient  and  valuable  works^  among  them  ^norro 
StlirlMon's  Saga  of  Heimskringla,  (1804.)  Tbey  also  printed 
the  Laws  and  Institutes  of  Iceland,  many  of  which  had  been  for 
aotne  oedtories  in  existenee*  and  the  Acts  of  the  Tribunals  from 
I7tf3  to  1706.  The  History  of  Rolf  (Rollo)  of  Normandy> 
wrhlen  by  Haider  Jacobson,  appeared  in  1B04.  John  £spolin*s 
translation  of  Oalletti's  Introduction  to  History,  in  the  same 
yMF.  M»  Stdphansen's  History  of  Iceland  in  the  eighteenth 
oeotiiryi  was  printed  in  Icelandic  in  1806,  Und  in  Danish  in 
iiOS^^-^is  Juridical  Vade  Mecum  for  Icelanders,  in  181^/— his 
Jest  and  Earnest,  in  1799  and  18I7> — his  Courts  of  Conciliation 
for  Icefamd,tn  1819»— the  Talk  of  the  Mountain  Peasant,  Hial- 
marsy  with  his  Children^  of  which  the  idea  is  obviously  taken 
from  Ike  Sf&Mlum  Regak,  (o.  4d,)  in  \S20, — his  Inquiry  into  the 
Icelandic  Laws  respecting  Adultery  and  Concubinage,  in  ISSl^-- 
and  bis  Amusing  Tales,  in  the  same  year.  Besides  these^  sundry 
^mmes  on  Historical^  Medical,  (one  by  Odd  Hialtenin,  on  Vac*- 
dnatioo,)  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  subjects,  were  brought 
into  circulation* 

Tbis  activity  of  the  Icelandic  press  will  be  a  subject  of  equal 
surprise  and  satisfaction  to  our  readers,  but  the  list  we  have  given 
is  exceedingly  meagre  and  imperfect.  We  might  have  spoken  of 
tke  bfogra^ers  of  Biame  Povelsen,  of  Bishop  Hans  Finsen, 
of  Olav  Stephensen,  of  Thorkel  Olafsen,  and  many  others.  In 
1799,  John  Thorlakson  printed  his  Icelandic  translation  of 
Pope's  Essay  on  Man;  and  Svein  Sblvason  brought  out  his  Ro** 
RMflce  of  Gissilr  Jarl,  (Earl  Gissur,)  the  first  ruler  of  Iceland; 
A  monthly  periodical,  entitled  KlausturpSst&r,  {the  Cloister  Post,) 
from  die  circumstance  of  the  place  of  printing  (Videy)  having 
been  formerly  a  convent,  was  published  regularly  from  1818  to 
199G^  A  number  of  very  curious  particulars  of  the  Icelandic 
Revoitttioti  in  1809, — a  version  of  the  Second  Book  of  the 
Odys«^,  by  Egilson,  were  among  the  literary  productions  of  the 
lioi^i  Would  we  could  report  the  continned  iictivity  of  the  Ice«- 
iaMlfe  prese^  but,  as  we  have  hinted  above,  it  is  sleeping  a  long, 
4M  sleep,  and  for  the  present  we  see  no  signs  of  its  awakening. 
Ltoeratuiv  is  involved  in  litigation;  vesations>  delays,  expenses^ 
i^  the  present  portion  of  those  whose  better  part  it  were  t6 
Mtow  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  literatures  A  fiefce  battle  is  at 
Ibis  flMMiient  raging  between  two  separate  factions.  Crimination 
and  necrimination  are  the  order  of  the  day,  and  amidst  the  howling 
wiifds,  tbe  eternal  snows,  the  vokanos  and  the  earthquakes  (^ 
leclaad^  tbe  voioe  of  hitler  controversy  may  be  heard— **the  filch' 
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iBg  of  good  names — the  slaoder  whose  tongue  is  sharper  than  the 
sword — the  jealousy  "  whose  eyes  are  fierce  as  the  sea  monster*' — 
and  "  the  hubble,  bubble,  toil  and  trouble/'  which  omnipresent 
witches  stir  up  in  the  cauldron  of  human  passions  all  over  the 
world. 

But  away,  away  from  these  cloudy  visions !  and  we  turn  with 
much  satisfaction  to  the  Icelandic  Library  Society,  {Islands  Bok- 
menta  Felag,)  established  by  Professor  Rask,  m  Copenhagen, 
A.D.  1816.  It  has  been  reared  under  the  auspices  of  a  most  illus- 
trious name,  and  has  made  liberal  and  lasting  contributions  to  the 
language  and  the  literature  of  Iceland.  Rask*s  literary  character, 
and  a  portion  of  his  merits,  can  scarcely  be  wholly  unknown  to  any 
of  our  readers;  but  of  the  vast  extent  of  his  philological  erudition, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  speak  from  personal  and  mtimate  inter- 
course. No  man  ever  existed,  whose  study  of  language  has  been 
directed  to  a  wider  circle,  and  assuredly  none  who  has  made  the 
structure  of  language  so  much  the  object  of  attention.  He  is 
the  consummate  comparative  anatomist  of  philology,  not  build- 
ing up  his  theories  from  the  scattered  fragments  gathered,  as  it 
were,  by  accident,  but  drawing  his  deductions  from  the  most  pro- 
found and  elaborate  research;  and  by  comparisons  comprehen- 
sive and  exhaustive,  throwing  daylight  on  all  those  curious  inqui- 
ries which  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  feebly  and  ignorantly 
dealt  with  by  the  majority  of  critics.  Not  that  Rask's  writings 
have  hitherto  enabled  the  world  to  form  any  accurate  estimate  of 
his  extraordinary  learning.  To  have  written  the  best  Icelandic 
or  Anfflo-Saxon  grammar,  to  have  tracked  through  Hebrew  or 
hieroglyphic  records  the  chronology  of  Egyptian  kings,  to  have 
edited  Eddas,  or  Sa^,  and  have  carried  off  prizes  for  essays  on 
this  or  the  other  hmited  incjuiry — this — these — are  little — are 
nothing,  compared  to  what  he  is  capable  of  effecting.  He  is  one 
of  the  very  few  men  who  can  write  on  philology,  having  some 
sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  subject  in  its  various  bearings; 
who  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes,  heard  with  his  own  ears,  the 
tribes,  the  tongues,  which  cover  the  world's  surface;  who,  if  he  has 
not  girdled  the  whole  earth,  has  at  least  explored  those  tracts  in 
which  so  many  nations  were  cradled;  and  who,  travelling  through 
.all  the  East  in  the  pursuit  of  philological  knowledge,  took  with  him 
a  mind  so  trained,  and  exercised,  and  cultured,  that  nothing  could 
be  wasted  upon  it.  As  Iceland  was  among  the  objects  of  his 
earliest  attention,  so  to  Icelandic  interests  he  has  devoted  himself 
with  unbounded  zeal,  and  established  a  claim  to  be  considered 
one  of  her  best  benefactors.  Rask  spent  three  years  in  Iceland, 
fiX)m  1813  to  1815,  and  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  literature,  language,  and  habits  of  the  country.    In  1813  he 
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published  his  Icelandic  grammar;  in  1814, Hatdorson's Icelandic 
and  Latin  Dictionary.  On  the  30th  March^  1816,  a  day  which 
has  been  ever  since  commemorated  as  the  anniversary  of  the 
society,  its  first  meeting  was  held  under  Rask's  presidency;  and 
in  October  of  the  same  year,  he  undertook  his  long  oriental  jour- 
ney, stopping  however  on  his  way,  both  in  Sweden  and  Russia, 
and  publishing  in  both  countries  valuable  philological  works.  The 
branch  society,  or  rather  the  affiliated,  or  fraternised  association, 
had  its  birth  at  Reikjs^vik,  in  Iceland,  under  the  auspices  of 
Ame  Helgason,  and  the  general  code  of  laws  for  the  whole 
was  printed  in  Copenhagen,  in  Icelandic  and  Danish,  in  1818. 
Its  object  is  the  supply  and  circulation  of  really  valuable 
books  m  Iceland,  not  only  original  works,  of  living  authors^  but 
of  those  of  standard  reputation,  and  in  such  languages  as  may 
be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  education.  It  proposes  also^  to 
publish  newspapers  and  other  periodicals,  and  to  sell  all  its  pro- 
ductions at  die  lowest  possible  price.  Its  members  are  ordinary 
and  extraordinary,  who  pay  a  small  contribution  to  the  common 
fund;  and  honorary  and  corresponding  members,  who  for  the 
most  part  are  foreigners.  The  sittings  of  the  Danish  branch  are 
held  quarterly  in  Copenhagen;  those  of  the  Icelandic  branch 
half-yearly,  on  the  3 1st  March  and  11th  July,  those  being  the 
periods  when  the  convocations  of  the  clergy  take  place  in  Reikj^ 
Tik.  Each  branch  chooses  its  own  executive  yearly,  and  keeps 
its- own  accounts  separately,  which  are,  however,  blended  in  the 
general  annual  statement.  All  the  publications  of  the  society 
are  however  printed  at  Copenhagen,  and  sent  to  Iceland  by  the 
vessels  which  trade  thither.  Iceland  alone  furnished  nearly  five 
hundred  members  to  this  society,  the  amount  of  whose  contribu- 
tions were  however  less  than  that  of  its  less  numerous  fellows 
dwelling  in  Denmark.  The  society  has  received  annual  grants 
from  the  king,  and  liberal  gifts  from  many  patriot  Danish  noble- 
nien,  among  whom  Count  Adam  Moltke  and  John  Biilow  are 
entitled  to  particular  mention.  Its  popularity  in  Iceland  is  ^at, 
and  many  of  the  inhabitants  have  made,  for  them,  large  sacrifices, 
in  order  to  support  and  encourage  its  exertions. 

When  Rask  left  Denmark,  he  was  succeeded  by  Biame  Thor- 
steanson,  the  present  bailiff  of  West  Iceland ;  and  on  his  departure, 
Finn  Ma^piusen,  the  erudite  editor  of  the  elder  Edda,  filled  his 
place,  which  he  held  till  Professor.  Rask's  return  from  Asia,  in 
ld27|  who  has  ever  since. occupied  the  chair. 

The  fdUowing  are  the  principal  works  published  by  the  Society. 

I.  Their  transactions,  containing  a  tolerably  complete  review  of 
the"  literature  and  politics  connected  with  Iceland.  From  1817 
to  18^,  the  volumes  were  printed  in  quarto,  under  the  title  of 
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Islenzk  Sa'gnablM,  (Icelandic  Historical  Leaves) ;  the  first  year, 
edited  by  Magnusen  and  Tfaorsteinsoo,  contains  an  account  of 
public  events  from  1 804,  and  especially  of  the  attempt  of  the 
English  to  revolutionize  Iceland,  in  1809;  the  other  volumes  are 
edited  by  Magnusen  alone,  as  was  the  first  volume  of  the  se* 
quel,  in  octavo,  which  followed  in  1828,  under  the  title  of 
Skirnir,  a  name  signifying  Narrator,  which  has  from  the  time  of 
the  Mythic  Edda,  been  given  to  the  messenger  of  Freyer,  the 
God  of  the  Sun.  The  volumes  for  1828  and  1829  had  Beaedict 
Jonason  for  their  editor,  and  that  of  1830,  BaUwin  Einarsoo. 
The  supplementary  historico-literary  matter  was  furnished  by 
Thorgeir  Gudmundson. 

2.  An  elaborate  an4  critical  edition  of  the  Sturlungm  8mga, 
with  variorum  notes,  the  title  of  which  we  have  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  This  well-known  historical  account  of  die 
Icelanders,  (written  in  1284,)  b  accompanied  by  an  ancient  bio* 

Graphical  account  of  Bishop  Arne  Thorlakson,  {Arna  Bi$kup$ 
'aga,)  down  to  A.D.  1320.  The  work  is  in  four  quarto  volumes, 
(1817 — 1820,)  and  is  accompanied  by  an  introduction  written  by 
Biarne  Thorsteinson.  The  critical  notes  were  furnished  by  Gtsie 
Bryngulfsen,  a  minister,  who  was  drowned  in  the  bloom  of  life, 
(1828,)  after  having  distinguished- himself  by  the  curious  and 
erudite  Periculi  Runologici,  printed  at  Copenhagen,  in  1823, 
He  was  assisted  in  his  labours  by  Svein  Bicira  Egilson,  tutor  of 
the  Bessefted  school  in  Iceland,  and  by  two  promising  young 
students,  Sigurd  Btephensen,  who  died  soon  after  in  early  life, 
and  Thorasen  Oefjord,  another  hopeful  young  man,  who,  being 
appointed  to  ofilice  in  his  native  island,  was  drowned  while  return^ 
ing  to  enter  upon  its  duties.  Sqch — and  there  are  many  sueb**-^ 
visitations  have  too  often  thrown  deep  gloom  over  the  hopes  of 
Iceland.  Long  and  distressful  is  the  list  of  disappointed  expec* 
tations — sad  the  tales  of  many  of  those,  the  depositories  of  Cfaeir 
countries'  fame,  who  have  been  swept  away  while  they  went  forth 
in  search  of  *'  the  meet  inheritance  of  noble  minds.  Denmark 
has  proved  to  the  Icelanders  more  fatal  than  the  tropics  to  us. 
Pursuing  their  studies  with  devotion  and  ardour,  the  young  ad* 
venturers  are  very  fiequently  the  victims  of  pulnumary  attacks, 
and  decay,  and  die,  as  if  smitten  by  a  hoar-frost.  They  who,  in 
the  wretched  climate  of  their  forefathers,  track  the  wild  end  ftttmen 
mountains,  and  ford  the  bridgeless  and  terrible  streams— *who 
mount  the  sides  of  the  volcano,  and  battle  with  the  loudest  aqd  the 
fiercest  storms — who  fling  themselves  with  indiffi^rence  among  the 
stupendous  icebergs,  or  the  thundering  waves  of  a  polar  sea — 
they  sink  beneath  the  insidious  attack  of  a  climate  milder  then 
their  own,  a  climate  which  an  Englishman  would  call  inhospitable. 
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Pat  to  tham  raio  and  ttorms  and  sleet  and  snow  and  hail,  in  alt 
tbeir  fierce  commoUont,  may  be  both  health  and  music.  We 
remember  hearing  an  Icelander  say,  that  he  wanted  to  hear  the 
wiadt  and  it  was  in  the  autumnal  season,  when  the  equinoctial 
gales  were  shaking  the  very  pillars  of  heaven.  It  was  to  him  an 
impostor  storm — the  imperfect  echo  of  the  noise — the  poor  re- 
flection of  the  grandeur — with  which  the  war  of  the  Icelandic 
dements  had  impressed  his  mind.  The  bills  of  mortality  show 
melancholy  returns  by  way  of  encouragement  to  the  Icelanders 
la  visit  the  south ;  yet  many  students  venture,  and  we  can  bear 
personal  testimony  to  the  general  excellence  of  their  character, 
tbeir  aptitude  for  instruction,  and  the  interest  and  the  esteem 
wbicb  diey  seldom  fail  to  excite  in  the  bosoms  of  their  teachers. 

d.  A  continuation  of  the  SturUmga'SoMf  by  John  Espolin, 
entitled  IslamFi  Arbakur,  (Iceland's  Year  ^ooks,)  in  nine  quarto 
vdames,  of  which  the  first  appeared  in  IS^],  and  the  last  in 
1850.  This  completes  the  history  of  Iceland  from  1263  down  to 
174S. 

4.  A  Description  of  the  Earth,  with  lithographic  maps,  in  five 
8vo.  volumes,  (1821 — 7)*   The  first  volume,  on  mathematical  and 

eiysJcal  geography,  is  by  Grim  Johnson,  the  present  bailiiF  of 
ortfaem  and  Eastern  Iceland,  and  Thord  Sveinbi5rnson,  the 
Latin  translator  of  Orag&$:  the  remaining  volumes  by  Gunlang 
Oddson. 

5.  A  collection  of  Minor  Poems,  LiodmaU,  by  Stephen  Olaf- 
son,  a  minister  in  Eastern  Iceland,  who  died  in  1d88«  This 
vdnme,  in  18mo*  appeared  in  1883.  The  author  writes  with 
great  mastery  over  his  language;  his  verses  are  correct  and 
flawing— mostly  humorous — but  interesting,  both  in  a  literary 
and  philological  point  of  view.  Professor  Finn  Magnusen  was 
tbe  editor  of  the  volume,  and  wrote  the  biography  of  the  author, 
with  which  it  is  headed.  This  work  was  intended  as  the  first  of  a 
series  of  a  collection  of  Icelandic  poetry,  and  appears  with  a 
ibable  title  page,  designating  such  intention,  but  no  further 
wogjre&B  has  been  made  in  the  object.  Materials  are  not  want- 
vuL  but  of  collected  poetry  there  is  a  very  small  printed  supply, 
l^is  LMmali  is,  we  believe,  the  only  collection  of  modern  Ice- 
landie  poetry,  with  the  exception  of  two  volumes  published  by 
John  Thorlakson,  the  translator  of  Milton  in  1774  and  1783,  and 
these  two  volumes  consist  mostly  of  translations,  and  have,  raore- 
over«  in  them  many  Danish  pieces.  There  are,  indeed,  the 
lUmur,  of  which  several  volumes  have  been  printed  at  the  Hrap- 
psey  press,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  rhymed  versions,  or 
parapiireses,  of  prose  romances  of  chivalric  or  historical  ori^in^ 
and  represent  the  poetry  of  the  fifteenth  century,  at  which  time 
great  numbers  of  auch  poems  were  written.    These  have,  how- 
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ever,  reached  foreiga  countries  in  very  small  nuinfoers,  and  only 
one  of  them  has,  we  believe,  been  translated,  namely,  the  BimuT 
of  Hialmar  and  6nin,  which  was  published  by  Bioemer>  with  a 
Latin  and  Swedish  version  (A.D-.  1737,)  of  which  Mr«  Herbert 
has  given  a  specimen  to  the  English  literary  world.  OeUen*- 
schlUger  has  followed  the  style  and  versification  of  this  poem  in 
his  Brawalla-battle,  the  famous  combat  between  the  Danes  and 
Swedes,  in  that  period  which  has  been  very  properly  called  the 
mytho-historical.  Very  many  such  poems  remain  to  be  published^ 
and  the  Icelanders  talk  of  them  as  yet  unveiled  Epics  (sit  venia 
verbo !)  some  of  which  might  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  literature 
and  to  human  happiness,  had  they  taken  precedence  of  the  shoab 
of  religious  strophes  which  have  been  poured  out  in  unbounded 
prodigality.  Among  these,  indeed,  a  few  may  be  found  which 
can  scarcely  be  called  spiritual,  or  religious,  compositions :  some 
exceptions  to  the  general  tenor  of  these  productions  are  to  be 
found  in  the  collections  of  Hallgrlin  Petersen,  an  ecclesiastic  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  who  was  the  object  of  particular  affec- 
tion  on  tlie  part  of  his  countrymen,  and  Thorlak  Thorasensen, 
who  lived  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Both  these  volumes  were 
printed  at  Holiim.  In  the  Andleg  VisnabSk  (Devotional  Hymn 
book),  of  which  two  editions  (both  very  rare)  exist,  (I6l2  and 
17489)  there  are  also  lyrical  conopositions  of  great  merit. 

6.  The  biography  of  John  Erichsen,  {CEfi^Saga^)  written  by 
Svein  Paulsen,  with  additions  by  Thorsteinson  and  Olavsoo,  a 
volume  of  great  interest  and  value,  and  one  which  has  contributed 
to  throw  nmch  light  on  the  literary  history  of  Iceland.  To  men 
like  Erichsen,  it  has  long  been  the  custom  in  Iceland  to  do 
honour,  and  through  the  last  century,  scarcely  any  man  distin- 
guished among  his  countrymen  has  closed  his  career  without  a 
printed  tribute  to  his  memory,  in  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  charac- 
ter. It  would  be  an  interesting  subject  of  research,  and  of  in- 
struction to  future  times,  if  the  different  accounts  of  Icelander 
which  have  been  circulated  amonj^  their  friends  on  the  occasion 
of  their  death,  (for  few  of  these  biographies  have  been  ever  pub- 
lished for  sale,)  were  collected  into  volumes.  Among  them  are 
accounts  of  Biarue  Paulson,  (by  Finn  Maenusen,  whose  father^ 
in-law  he  was,)  Eggert  Olafsen,  Finn  Johnsen,  Hans  Finsen, 
Biorn  Hasdorson,  and  many  others.  They  are  written,  no  doubt, 
with  the  partiality  of  friendship,  but  after  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  those  they  celebrate. 

.  To  an  Englishman,  Mr.  John  Heath,  the  Icelandic  Society 
owes  and  recognises  a  heavy  debt.  This  gentleman,  who  dwelt 
for  some  time  at  Copenhagen,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
Icelandic  and  Danish  languages,  printed  at  his  own  cost,  and 
presented  to  the  Society,  the  masterly  Icelandic  translation  of 
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Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  by  John  Thorlakson,  a  poet  whose  name 
has  been  familiarized  to  our  ears  by  the  honourable  mention  of 
him  i«  Henderson's  Iceland,  and  who  died  after  a  life  of  poverty 
io  ]dl9-  This  translation  is  in  the  same  poetical  measure  as  the 
£dda,  and  is  thus  intituled.  Ens  Enska  Skalds  J.  Miltom  Para-' 
£sar  Missir.  A  hlmxka  snuinn  af  Thiodskiddi  Isletidima,  lorn 
TkorJdJunfm.  KaujmMnnahdfti,  lQ2S.8wo.  pp. 408.  The  work 
was  edited  by  Thorgeir  Gudmundson  and  Tfaoretein  Helgason, 
botii  attached  to  the  Magnsean  Commissi<Hi  and  to  the  Commis- 
sioo  for  superintending  the  publication  of  northern  works,  and  by 
them  the  introduction  was  alsp  written.  The  metre  of  the  trans- 
Uuon  is  peculiar  to  ears  unused  to  the  continuity  of  lines  so  short, 
juid  it  has  somewhat  of  that  alliterative  character  which  distin- 
gniabes  so  many  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poems.  The  Icelandic 
Society  voted  their  thanks  to  Mr*  Heath  in  a  poem,  of  which  the 
flietre  is  that  adopted  by  Thorlakson,  with  an  English  translation. 
The  Memory  of  John  Milton  and  John  Thorlflkson,  in  the  name 
of  Iceland,  to  John  HeathJ^  Of  this  address,  both  original  and 
translation,  Finn  Magnusen  was  the  author.  The  merits  of 
Tborlakson's  translation  of  Milton  are  great,  but  have  been  ex- 
travagantly exaggerated  by  Henderson  when  he  says  that  *'  the 
translation  not  only  rifes  superior  to  any  other  translation  of 
Milton,  but  rivals,  and  in  many  instances  in  which  the  Eddaic 
^raseology  is  introduced,  almost  seems  to  surpass  the  original/' 
This  is  very  idle.  There  are,  in  fact,  few  books  in  the  world  of 
literature  of  which  so  many  good  translations  exist  as  of  Milton's 
famaus  poem,  and  though  Tborlakson's  version  has  very  great 


*  It  wUl  hardly  be  without  interest  to  give  a  specimen  of  Eddaic  English,  written  bj 

an  Icelander,  without  changing  any  thing.  It  will  give  to  our  readers  who  have  not 
had  an  opportunitj  of  examining  the  structure  of  the  old  Scandinavian  poetry  a  preUy 
correct  ioM  of  its  character. 

"  BodOy  sights,  "  Milton  sang 

Baleful  darkness.  This  matchless  chaunt, 

Sharpeneth  the  eyes  Praise  of  God 

Of  shining  Soul ;  And  Paradise, 

llie  Gemus  saw  Mundane  Epos, 

God  OB  bis  throne.  Tale  of  man. 

He  saw  what  we  Not  with  siins 

But  see  in  picture.  The  song  expires. 

"  Angela,  demons  '^  Grateful  world 

And  their  strife.  Gives  him  thanks. 

Heaven  and  bell.  Loves  bis  lay 

Homomr  and  shame.  And  bids  it 


Earth's  Creation,  In  all  tongues 

Eden's  bliss.  Of  Europe's  sons. 

First  of  men,  Lo  I  tis  heard 

Fallen,  redeemed.  In  keland-Tbale." 
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merit  of  its  own,  that  merit  is  rather  as  a  paraphrase  than  a  ver* 
sion»  which  it  is  not ;  it  is«  in  fact^  a  re-casting  of  Mikon  in  the 
Eddaic  monkl.  Henderson  goes  on  to  say,  that  **  Thoriakson 
has  not  only  supported  its  prevailing  character,*'  (he  has  done  no 
such  thing,  the  character  of  the  poem  having  changed  in  Thorlak- 
son's  hands^)  '*  but  has  nicely  imitated  his  peculiar  terms  and 
more  refined  modifications  i"  this  is  equally  an  erroneous  view : 
the  narrow  bounds  of  the  Eddaic  verse  make  it  impossible  to 
introduce  those  '*  peculiar  terms''  and  ^*  refined  modifications'' 
which  the  exquisite  ear  of  Milton  enabled  him  to  elaborate  out 
of  his  now  sweet  and  now  sonorous  blank  verse)  not  diat  we 
think  Thorlakson  erred  in  choosing  the  Eddaic  measure,  over 
which  he  had  a  very  decided  mastery,  and  which  at  once  took  the 
blind  bard  into  the  regions  of  the  old  Scandinavian  epics.  By  it 
more  was  gained  in  association  than  was  lost  by  dissimilarity. 
'^  Although,"  continues  Dr.  Henderson,  **  Thorlakson  has  found 
it  impossible  to  give  the  effect  of  certain  sounds,  yet  this  defect  is 
more  dian  compensated  by  the  multiplicity  of  happy  combina- 
tions, where  none  exist  in  the  original ;"  a  strong  case  this,  by  the 
way,  against  the  superiority  of  Thorlakson's  over  every  other 
translation.  But,  we  repeat^  it  has  little  merit  as  a  translation — 
very  great  as  a  paraphrase.  It  is  a  beautiful  Icelandic  poem,  of 
which  the  English  is  the  groundwork.  We  give  two  passages, 
which  have  been  often  pointed  at  as  remarkable  specimens  of 
felicitous  translation. 

The  beginning  of  the  ninth  books  is  thus  rendered: — 

'*  Syng  ek  eigi  meirr  Ok  lyisi^andi 

Urn  samneSur  Sem  hj4  vin,  vinr 

p&  er  giorVi  Gu\$  L6t  s^r  vel  lyoda 

£Va  sistr  einn  I^juftiga  m&itiV 

Eneilligr^  sik  Af  landsgr6^a 

Fra  uppbs^um  Mundi  manni  leyft 

Handgengion  mannl  Margs  at  fritta/ 

And  the  close  of  the  poem, — 

''  Oil  14  nu  opin  pannig  genga  pau 

Ok  ondvei^  pahn  Nu  par  b»Vi 

En  vi^a  verdld  Ok  b^ldt  hvort  pelrra 

Svo  velja  mSttu  J'  hond  g^ru 

HverOy  sem  helftt  vildu  Foru  ])au  tvo  firam 

HviidarstaV  B^r  Fetum  seinum 

Oktilatsetrs  Enimana  (itaf 

Tatbua;  Edeos  fold.'* 
Himins  Forsjin  holl 


Var  peim  handleiVer. 
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Mr.  Heath  has  bMJ  abundant  reeotnpeiMe  for  bit  liberality. 
Large  nqnbera  of  tbe  edition  bave  been  sold  in  Iceland*  though 
at  a  very  moderate  price*  and  their  proceeds  have  been  a^ain  ap* 
pUed  4o  the  production  of  other  Icelandic  bookf  *  which  in  their 
turn  b«ve  been  extrameiy  useful -^bo  that  it  has  been  already  a 
benevoUoce  of  two  harvests^  and  both  fruitful  ones, — and  be  it 
also  said  in  honour  of  Mr.  Heath's  fellow-labourers*  that  the 
whole  at  their  services  were  gratuitous*^^but  they  too  have  had 
dieir  reward  in  their  labours*  and  in  the  results  of  those  labours. 

The  Icelandic  Society  continues  its  meritorious  exertions.  It 
has  lately  been  busily  occupied  in  an  honourable  attempt  icpc6i-» 
leol  a  library  for  the  IoelaiuierS|*  and  has  had  considerable  suc- 
eess.t 

The  Icelandic  Bible  Society  has  excited  some  attention  in 
Engkind.  It  owes  its  existence  to  Dr.  Henderson's  unwearied 
labours,  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  Parent  Institution*  it  pub- 
lished ip  1813*  a  complete  edition  of  the  whole  of  the  Sacred 
WritiMs.  Since  then  it  has  produced  a  new  translation  of  the 
New  Testament*  of  which  two  of  tbe  Icelandic  Bishops,  (Oeir 
Joiuiaon  Vidalin^  and  Steingrim  Johnson,)  assisted  by  Islief 
Biaainaen*  have  been  tbe  editors*  and  which  issued  from  the  Videy 
press  in  18^7.  Thorlakson  wrote  a  poem  in  celebration  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society*  which  Finn  Magnusen  ren- 
dered into  English*  and  it  is  given  by  Henderson  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  travels.  We  have  seen  it  re*printed  in  Calcutta. 
Almost  contemporaneous  vnth  the  establishment  of  the  Bible 
Society*  was  that  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society*  which  was  prin- 
cipally directed  by  John  Johnson*  a  minister  of  McidrCifell.  They 
have  published  nearly  fifty  diflRerent  Tracts. 

There  are  two  Societies  in  Denmark*  which,  from  their  close 
connection  with  Iceland*  we  cannot  pass  over  in  silence*  inas- 
much as  their  object  is  the  publication  of  ancient  Scandinavian 
writings*  One  of  these  is  the  Royal  Amse-Magneftan  Commission* 

I  '  ■  ■  ■   ■  I      .  MM 

*  Profiettor  lUfn  hst,  we  bdierCt  nNule  smm  appMlt  to  the  RngUsli  public  on 
IM  tst^oct*  sod  ¥tt»rt,  Ardw  of  No.  l,  ConhiU,  bate  kiodiv  oStmd  to  forward 
any  cpfOributlopt  to  tbrir  deftipaiioDf  We  b«g  leave  verj  cordialhr  to  racommeiid  Uiit 
Mepdly  and  benevolent  object  to  oar  readera.  Duplicates  of  uierol  works,  in  ant  of 
tbe  euirent  langoases  of  Emope,  will  be  higbly  valned-^aiid  bow  few  art  tbert  of  ikom 
wbo  cast  tbeir  p«ce9>  who  mlgbl  not,  wilboot  inoopvtnirnoe,  stnd  some  of  (bsir  supor* 
iooiM  atoivs  to  tbe  poor  inbabitapts  of  Iceland*  Now  and  Mien  an  English  wanderer 
readies  as  for  as  (bat  frosen  land — how  eratifyipg  for  him  to  see  there  the  evidences  of 
Ike  bieneScence  of  lib  oonntrjrMen — and  that  soeh  btncScettce  wouki  Ml  upon  tbo 
tbankftU  and  tbo  worthy,  wt  can  venture  confidmtiv  to  oiSnn. 

t  Tbir3ociety  reckons  anoog  its  lionorarj  Members  the  foUpwing  of  our  countrj- 
men — Sir  G.  S.  Mackcnsie, — Dr.  Henderson — Mr.  J.  Bosworth — Mr.Bobt.  Jamieson, 
and  Dr.  Bowring. 
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whose  origin  must  be  traced  to  Arne  Magnusen  himself,  who»  from 
1702  to  17 1^>  was  engaged  in  exploring  Iceland^  and  in  gathering 
together  whatever  MSS.  he  could  find,  whether  ancient  or  modern, 
and  on  all  subjects.  He  was  a  man  of  indefatigable  habits^  and  be 
amassed  a  very  large  collection,  which  he  brousht  with  him  to 
Denmark.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  periuied  in  the  terri- 
ble fire  of  Copenhagen  in  17^8, — yet  the  third  that  is  now  left  it 
incomparably  the  largest  and  most  valuable  collection  that  exists. 
The  learned  possessor,  who  married  a  rich  widow,  laid  aside  before 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  1730,  a  capital  of  ten  thousand 
rix-dollars  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  the  most  remarkable 
MSS.  of  this  collection,  directing  that  Icelandic  students  should 
be  emi)loyed  for  that  object.  Up  to  1772,  nothing  whatever  was 
done;  in  that  ^ear  the  king  established  the  Commission  for  the 
purpose  of  givmg  eiFect  to  the  testator's  desires.  The  first  mem- 
bers named  were  all  men  of  eminence,  namely  Luxdorff,  Suhm, 
Kail,  MbUmann,  Langebeck,  John  Erichsen,  and  Bishop  Hans 
Finsen — these  were  among  the  most  active  labourers;  Thorla- 
cius  was  afterwards  elected  a  member,  and  Thorkelin  made  secre* 
tary  to  the  Commission.  The  present  members  are  Monrad, 
Schlegel,  WerlaufF,  P.  E.  Mliller,  (now  Bishop  of  Copenhagen,) 
and  Finn  Magnusen,  who  is  also  the  secretary.  They  have  not 
been  inactive,— but  we  must  take  another  opportunity  to  speak  of 
their  publications. 

Hid  Nomcna  Fornfratha  Fela^ — or  in  Danish,  det  Nordifke 
Oldskrift'Sekkab — is  another  society  with  a  similar  object.  It  is 
in  some  sort  a  branch  of  the  Icelandic  society,  and  was  established 
in  1825y  for  the  specific  object  of  encouraging  the  publication  of 
works  in  the  ancient  Scandinavian  tongues.  In  1828  the  king 
took  the  society  under  bis  protection.  Its  statutes  are  printed  in 
Icelandic  and  Danish,  and  so  are  its  diplomas  issued;  its  sittings 
are  quarterly,  and  it  publishes  in  Danish,  a  periodical  of  Northern 
Antiquities  {Tidskrijtfor  nordisk  Oldkyndtghed,)  and  a  quarterly 
work  entitled  Hermoaer.  Its  members  are  for  the  most  part  to 
be  found  in  the  Icelandic  Society,  and  its  principal  publications, 
hitherto,  are  in  the  ancient  text.  Historical  Sagas  in  Norway,  4 
volumes;  in  Denmark,  1;  and  in  Iceland,  1 — of  Latin  translations, 
'  under  the  title  Scripta  Historica  Islandorum,  3  volumes — of  Da- 
nish translations,  4  volumes ;  making  together  13  volumes. 

We  have  reached  the  end  of  what  we  proposed  to  ourselves, 
but  have  explored  a  very  small  part  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian 
ground.  It  would  be  a  great  service  done  to  historical  literature 
if  a  judicious  list  were  published  of  the  different  writings  which 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  N  orway,  have  furnished  in  the  last  fifty 
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jears  in  illustration  of  the  history  of  the  Northern  races  of  mankind. 
During  that  period  no  year  has  passed  without  something  being 
done  to  throw  light  upon  the  remoter  annals  of  northern  or  north- 
western Europe.*  He  will  undertake  a  task  of  no  small  labour, 
who  shall  tell  us  all  that  has  been  done.  We  see  a  few  symptoms 
of  a  reviving  interest  in  this  country,  in  the  remains  of  out  Anglo- 
Saxon  progenitors;  and  we  hope  there  are  some  among  us  to  catch 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  our  German  brethren  have  been  diving 
into  all  the  dark  recesses  of  Gothic  speech,  and  Sagas,  and  creeds 
and  songs,  and  laws,  and  manners.  A  portion  of  that  attention 
which  has  exhausted  classical  mythology,  which  has  too  long 
dwelt  in  the  pantheons  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  is  wearied  wiUi 
fruitless  efforts  to  learn  something  more  where,  perhaps,  nothing 
more  is  to  be  learnt,  may  very  profitably  and  very  successfully  be 
directed  to  the  vast  field  of  Gothic  research.  For  we  are  Goths, — 
and  the  descendants  of  Goths — 

"The  men 
Of  earth's  best  blood, — of  titles  manifold." 

And  it  well  becomes  us  to  ask,  what  has  Zeus  to  do  with  the 
Brocken — Apollo  with  Effersberg— -or  Poseidon  with  the  Northern 
Sea?  The  gods  of  our  fathers  were  neither  Jupiter,  nor  Saturn, 
nor  Mercury, — but  Odin,  Braga,  or  iEgir.  If  we  marvel  at 
the  pictures  of  Heathen  divinities  as  painted  by  classical  hands, 
let  us  not  forget  that  our  ancestors  had  deities  of  their  own — Gods 
as  mighty  in  their  attributes — as  refined  in  their  tastes — as  heroic 
in  their  doings — as  the  Gods  worshipped  in  the  Parthenon,  or 
talked  about  in  the  Forum.  Are  there  to  be  found  in  the  stout 
hearts  of  men  of  the  north,  echoes  to  repeat  the  tones  of  scorn 
with  which  the  effeminates  of  the  south  have  insulted  them  for 
ages  ?    Away  with  them ! 

*  We  have  icen  with  much  sattsfaction  a  work,  which  has  lately  beeu  pahlUhed  bj 
Mr.  Wbeaton,  the  roiniater  of  the  United  States  at  Copenhagen,  entitled  "  History  of 
the  Northmen  or  Danes  and  Normans  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  Conquest  of  Eng- 
land by  William  of  Normandy."  It  is  an  interesting  book,  and  a  very  valuable  coo' 
tribtttioo  to  the  amount  of  our  Knowledge  of  ancient  northern  history. 
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Abt.  II(. — 1 .  La  Marechale  (TAttcre*    Drame,  par  M.  Je  Cosit^ 

Alfred  de  Viguy.     8vo«     Paris.    1831'. 
2.  Msriim  Delorme.    Dratne  en  cinq  actes  ii  en  ven^    Par  Victor 

Hugo.  8vo«  Paris.  1831. 
Til£  Dratna  in  Francci  as  well  as  itt  our  own  country,  flneettis  a< 
present  rather  at  a  discount ;  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  for 
irtdependentlj  of  the  fiict  that  for  some  time  past  nothing  veiy 
brilliant  or  striking  in'  that  department  has  appeared,  the  real 
drama  of  life  which  has  been  exhibited  there  for  the  last  twelve^ 
month  so  far  exceeds  in  varietj  and  intensity  of  intetest  ati^  thing 
whkh  the  mimic  representations  of  the  stage  could  offer ;  its 
scenes  hate  been  so  much  mere  striking,  its  changes  so  much 
tnore  unexpected^  and  its  denouement  is  jet  so  impenetrable,  diat 
reality  aeems  suddenly  to  have  assumed  the  romance  and  mystery 
of  the  stage,  and  the  stage  itself  to  hate  become  the  last  repfe^ 
sentation  of  the  sobriety  and  even  tenor  which  used  to  be  the 
attributes  of  common  life. 

The  dramatic  talent  of  the  day,  such  as  it  is^  our  readers  mf% 
probably  aware,  has  latterly  taken  the  direction  of  illustratiAg  tbt 
early  history  of  France.  The  modem  dramatists  are  busily  em^ 
ployed  in  exploring  a  mine  which  in  this  country  is  pretty  well 
worked  out ;  endeavouring  to  do  for  their  country  what  Shak-^ 
speate  has  done  for  the  civil  wars  of  England,-  and  Scott  fot 
the  times  of  chivalry,  though  in  a  spirit  abundantly  different  fhjm 
either  of'  their  prototypes.  Sbakspeare,  conversant  with  ev^ry 
form  of  life,  and,  therefore,  tolerant  of  all  opinions^  bos  no  theory 
to  favour,  no  peculiar  views  of  society  and  polity  to  enforce  ef 
assail.  Good  and  evil,  virtue  and  vice,  happiness  and  misery^ 
are  to  him  alike  necessary  fragments  of  one  great  picture;  in  thu 
darkest  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  strife  through  which  he  moves, 
he  sees  some  gleam  of  humanity  enlightening  the  gloom ;  in  the 
sunniest  spots  of  life  some  lurking  and  melancholy  shadow  j 
while  even  amidst  the  tempest  and  whirlwind  of  warring  passionsi 
there  are  pauses  in  which  ever  and  anon  are  heard  the  still  small 
whispers  of  serenity  and  peace.  This  neutrality  of  mind  in 
Shakspeare,  which  enables  him,  like  the  universal  sun,  to  look 
placidly  on  all  things,  was  favoured  by  the  character  of  the  period 
m  which  he  lived.  Those  were  the  days  of  action^  not  of  thought. 
The  great  questions  which  have  since  divided  and  are  now  agita- 
ting the  world  slept  unheard  of  in  the  womb  of  time.  Opinions 
had  not  assumed  consistency  or  form,  far  less  arrayed  themselves 
in  hostile  opposition  to  each  other.  The  strong  prejudices  and 
clashing  opinions  of  later  centuries  had  not  taught  men  to  view 
the  past  Uirough  a  distortmg  or  a  partial  medium,  or  to  seek  in 
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the  ftctitiottt  repreMiUiHoDs  of  fomier  days  a  vehicle  by  triiich 
their  ot>iftiiofi»  on  qtiiesttons  of  govemmettt  or  morals  might  be 
faisiDtiated,  or  the  ^refailitig  views  and  passions  of  the  day  Mat- 
tered or  oonflrtned* 

Theae  days  of  hidifierencey  however^  are  gone  by.  The  great 
queatkms  Nvbioh  were  unheant  of  ili  the  sixteenth  century  have 
sitaee  been  proposed  ami  discnssed  wilh  vehemence  by  divided 
senatea  and  contending  armies*  The  clash  of  opinions  still 
eekoea  about  as,  nor  can  die  man  of  the  nineteenth  centnry  shut 
hia  eam  to  the  contest  were  he  so  inclined ;  birth  and  situation, 
education  and  biMt^  his  feelings  or  his  mterests,  rao^  him  tmcon*^ 
aciouMy  m  the  side  of  one  or  other  of  the  disputants;  and 
Mee  AKsted^  aU  things,  however  remote,  take  a  colouring  from 
tliaae  {N^vaitttig  opinions  with  which  the  present  security  or 
fiitme  happiness  of  mankind  appear  to  him  to  be  identtiBed. 
Oor  gt^eat  notelist  views  the  past  with  a  kindly  feeling,  because 
a  rerverenoe  for  antiquity  in  all  things  is  one  of  those  principles 
wMch  be  carries  into  the  actual  business  and  duties  of  life.  In- 
CliMd  by  feeling  and  education  to  a  political  quietism,  he  is  dis- 
trtiMful  of  change,  be  attaches  himself  with  a  fond  veneration  to 
to  ancieDt  landmarks*    To  his  mind 

"  There  is  a  consecratiDg  power  in  time, 
And  what  Is  grey  with  years  to  bim  Is  godlike.^* 

Thtts  be  spreads  a  glow  over  all  his  pictures  of  former  days> 
brings  forward  into  sunshine  the  splendours  of  the  tilt-yard  and 
die  Nmquet,  while  he  bides  ''the  loop-hole  grates  where  captives 
wenp;"  and  dilates  with  complaoenicy  on  individual  instances  of 
the  bravery,  courtesy,  loyalty  and  constant  service  of  the  antique 
worlds  while  he  passes  lightly  over  its  too  general  selfishness, 
miaery  and  crime# 

The  very  opposite  vieWi  and  one  at  least  as  exaggerated,  is 
takcBi  as  mittht  be  expected^  by  the  modern  dramatists  of  France, 
who,  while  mey  have  boirowedfrom  Sir  Walter  the  hint  of  dress* 
ing  ap  for  modern  purposes  their  ancient  annals,  have  treated  him 
much  in  the  same  way  as  Caliban  does  Prospero  after  he  has  be« 
stowed  OB  him  the  gift  of  language;  they  turn  his  materials  against 
bhtiaelfi  and  Use  them  only  to  degrade  that  state  of  society  which 
be  has  painted  in  colours  so  seductive.  These  works  might  in- 
deed  be  tetmed  with  some  josttce^  an  Anthok^  from  the  History 
of  Crime  hi  the  Fifteenth  and  iSiateenth  Centuries ;  or  Dramatic 
IHoetrations  of  the  Pour  PleAs  of  dm  Crown  under  the  Monarcha 
of  dm  House*  of  Valois  ^nd  ^otn-bon.  In  their  delfaieations, 
trae«d  wiib  an  unshrinking  hand,  feudal  oppression,  feudal 
enmity)  liiNN^iery^  ra^oity>  diacordy  selfishness,  bruUlity,  weary 
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the  atteotion  and  oppress  the  heart.  We  seem  to  wander  along 
the  endless  passages  of  some  edifice  of  other  times>  where  the 
walls  echo  nothing  but  groans^  and  we  feel  even  in  the  darkness 
that  the  floor  is  slippery  with  blood.  The  chivalrous  enthusiasm 
of  Francis^  the  feats  of  Bayard  and  du  Guesclin>  the  brave  Ireart 
and  open  hand  of  Henri  Quatre  are  out  of  date.  ''  They  are 
not/'  as  Orlando  says,  *'  for  the  fashion  of  these  times,"  but  in 
their  stead  we  have  the  assassination  of  the  Guises,  of  their  royal 
murderer  Henri  III.,  and  of  D*Ancre ;  the  fierce  scenes  of  the 
Barricades,  since  renewed  with  a  more  eventful  issue;  the  horrora 
of  St.  Bartholomew ;  the  butcheries  of  the  Jacquerie ;  the  plots 
and  poisonings,  the  ferocious  duels,  the. profligacy  and  rudeness 
and  insecurity  of  private  life ;  every  where  battle,  murder  and 
sudden  death.  The  great  novelist  sees  in  the  feudal  times  only  a 
splendid  arena  where  honour,  accoutred  as  a  knight,  in  arms  of 
proof,  walks  side  by  side  with  religion  in  hermit  garb,  **  and  -that 
unblemished  form  of  chastity"  which  the  gentle  fancy  of  Spenser 
has  shadowed  out  in  Una  witli  her  milk-white  lamb.  The  mcK 
dern  chroniclers  of  France,  on  the  contrary,  perceive  in  them 
nothing  but  a  wide  field  over  which  vice  roams  unchecked,  sup* 
ported  on  the  one  side  by  treacherous  cunning,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  iron  hand  of  power;  while  religion,  satbfied  with  an 
external  homage,  shuts  her  eyes  and  follows  in  her  train,  and 
honour  wastes  on  idle  gallantries  and  airy  trifles  those  efforts 
which  might  have  been  directed  to  the  purposes  of  utility  and 
virtue. 

This  then  is  the  leading  fault  of  this  dramatic  gallery  from  the 
earlier  annals  of  France.  The  colouring;  is  too  uniformly  sombre 
and  gloomy.  The  closing  impression  is  one  of  too  unmingled 
atrocity.  The  example  had  been  set  by  the  President  Henanlt 
in  his  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Francis  II.,  (suggested,  it  would 
appear,  by  the  perusal  of  Shakspeare's  historical  dramas,)  in 
which  the  characters  of  Catherine  de  Medicis  and  Guise  are 
sketched,  correctly  perhaps,  but  without  spirit  and  life,  and  with 
a  great  want  of  pliancy  and  nature  in  the  dialogue.  His  success, 
on  the  whole,  was  not  such  as  to  encourage  imitation,  and  in  all 
probability,  the  worthy  president's  suppers  were  more  agreeable 
to  persons  of  taste  than  his  dramatic  scenes.  More  recently, 
however,  the  task  of  dramatic  illustration  has  been  resumed  with 
more  ability  and  force,  though,  perhaps,  rather  less  fairness;  with  a 
fuller  knowledge  of  the  habits,  manners  and  feelings  of  former  daysi 
and  more  fearlessness  in  exhibiting;,  by  the  changes  of  a  dialogue^ 
rough,  animated,  elevated,  familiar  and  even  vulgar  as  the  cha- 
racter of  the  speaker  demands^  the  shifting  scenes  of  those  turim- 
lent  and  evil  times.  The  frightful  revolt  of  the  Jacquerie  imder 
John  the  Good,  almost  cotemporary  with  that  of  Wat  Tyler 
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under; our  own  Richard^  and  which. Froi$$art,. influenced  by  its 
brutal  cbaracier,.  has  slurred  over  in  a  few  sentences,  has  been 
painted  with  a  forcible  but  odious  minuteness  of  detail  by  Me* 
rimie,  the  able  author  of  Clara  Gazul.  An  anonymous  author  of 
very  respectable  talent  has  depicted  in  his  Conspiracy  ofAmbaise, 
the  last,  days  of  Francis  IL,  and  the  narrow  escape  of  Coud^ 
from  the  scaffold.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  Guises,. the  factions, 
tastes  and  absurdities  of  tiie  court,  the  mingled  cleverness,  base- 
ness, and  infirmity  of  purpose  which  distinguished  the  last  monarch 
of  the  house  of  Valois,  have  been  pourtrayed  with  still  greater 
vivacity  in  Vitet's  Barricades,  Etats  de  Blots,  and  Mort  de  Henri 
IIL,  and  in  the  Henri  II J.  et  sa  Cour  of  Dumas.  The  reign  of 
Benry  the  Great  is  passed  over  in  silence.  But  the  thread  of 
treachery  and  crime  is  taken  up  with  the  minority  of  Louis  XIII., 
in  the  Mariehale  d'Ancre,  which  displays  the  intrigues  and 
fall  of  the  favorite  Concini,  and  the  judicial  murder  of  his  wife ; 
while  the  slavish  subjection  of  Louis  at  a  later  period,  under  the 
real  monarchy  of  Richelieu,  and  the  wide-reaching  and  blood- 
thirsty ambition  of  the  cardinal,  are  somewhat  too  conspicuously 
presented  in  the  Marion  Dehrme  of  Victor  Hugo. 

Though  some  of  the  works  to  which  we  have  alluded  are  dig- 
nified with  the  title  of  drama,  while  others  lay  claim  only  to  the 
humbler  title  of  dramatic  scenes ;  this  is  in  a  great  measure  a 
distinction  without  a  difference.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Marion  Delorme  of  Hugo,  which  with  all  its  faults  may  be 
considered  as  the  illustration  of  one  leading  idea,  we  cannot  per- 
ceive in  the  others,  in  the  Henri  IIL  of  Dumas,  or  the  Marec/iate 
iAncre  of  De  Vigny,  any  thing  of  that  clear  unity  of  purpose, 
that  distinct  developement  of  some  one  great  event,  in  contra- 
distinction  to  a  crowd  of  others,  which  separates  the  regular 
drama  from  a  mere  succession  of  scenes.  Both  these  plays,  like 
die  others,  are  as  much  representations  of  the  manners  and  pecu- 
liarities of  the  time,  as  expositions  of  the  springs  and  passions  by 
which  a  tragical  event  is  brought  about;  while  the  episodical 
matters  which,  though  they  increase  the  vraisemblance  of  the 
scene,  do  not  visibly  further  the  action,  are  nearly  equally  numer- 
ous in  both  classes  of  compositions.  In  saying  this,  we  pass  no 
censure  on  M.  de  Vigny,  for  we  have  no  hesitation  iu  saymg  that 
many  of  Shakspeare's  historical  plays  stand  very  much  in  the 
same  predicament. 

We  cannot  think  that  M.  de  Vigny  has  been  so  successful  in  the 
choice  of  a  subject  for  his  drama  as  he  was  for  his  novel.  The 
conspiracy  of  Cinq  Mars*  combined  a  series  of  events  of  more 

•  Vide  vol.  ill  p.  314,  of  For.  Quar.  Reriew. 
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progressiva  aiHl  far  PMte  mtetise  interest  tban  the  fall  of  tfae  Itabm 
adventurer  Concini»  a  character  dissipated,  worthlesti  uofealiiig, 
subtle ;  brave  when  necessity  forces  the  sword  into  his  hand, 
but  in  his  general  policy  hesitating,  vacillating,  and  mfter  all  de« 
ciding  as  it  were  by  accident.  His  fate  is  neidier  attended  with 
the  lofty  interest  which  attends  the  ruin  of  a  great,  nor  the  %jm* 
pathy  with  which  we  regard  the  downfall  of  a  good  naiu  Nor 
18  this  feeling  materially  altered  by  any  thing  in  the  chanacterof 
the  Mar^hale,  that  Eleonora  Galigai,  who  accompanied  the 
queen  n^other,  Mary  of  Medicis,  from  Italy,  and  reigned  for 
some  time  mistress  of  the  ascendant.  Of  her  it  might  well  be 
said,  that  nothing  in  her  life  became  her  like  the  leaving  of  it 
Her  well-known  reply,  when  her  judges  demanded  by  **  what  ooo- 
juration  or  what  mighty  magic"  she  had  fascinated  the  mtnd  of 
the  queen, — that  she  had  used  no  charro  but  the  ascendancy  of  a 
strong  mind  over  a  weak  one,  was  striking  and  noble.  But  die 
history  of  her  life  only  weakens  instead  of  confirming  this  imprea* 
sion.  A  mixture  of  Medicean  hypocrisy  and  persevering  fesoio^ 
tion,  with  the  pride  and  grasping  rapacity  of  a  parvenue,  arealaioet 
the  only  features  of  her  mind  which  history  indicates^  The  rest 
is  a  blank.  So  much  the  better,  seems  to  have  been  M.  de  Vigny's 
opinion ;  there  is  the  more  to  do  for  the  dramatist. 

And  certainly  the  dramatist  has  not  been  idle.  When  Vertot  was 
writing  his  Knights  of  Malta,  and  at  a  loss  for  materials^  he  maiitt'> 
Pictured  a  siege  for  himself,  and  afterwards  found  it  so  much  more 
graphic  than  the  true  one,  that  he  declined  to  make  any  alteration 
in  bis  manuscript.  Even  so  M.  de  Vigny,  if  he  cannot  find  a 
hi8toi7  to  suit  his  purpose,  makes  one.  Leavmg  the  character  of 
Concini  pretty  much  as  he  found  it,  he  has  gifted  the  Marfehale 
with  beauty  of  person  which^  by  all  accounts,  she  did  not  poaaeas, 
as  well  as  with  that  moral  beauty  which  results  from  warm  and 
generous  aflfections.  This  being,  apparently  so  haughty  and 
selfish  in  public  life,  is,  in  private,  kind,  generous,  adoring  her 
children  ;  and  even  while  suspecting  her  husband's  iufidditiea, 
suppressing  the  passion  which  she  had  felt  in  youth  in  her  native 
Italy,  and  which  accident  revives  after  long  years  among  the 
splendours  of  Paris.  The  object  of  this  early  feeling  is  an  ima- 
ginary personage,  Michael  Borgia,  a  Corsican,  who,  disappointed 
in  his  first  suit  by  the  stratagems  of  Concini,  has  married  the 
beautiful  but  uncultivated  Isabella  Monti,  and,  accompanied  bjr 
her,  has  secretly  taken  up  his  residence  at  Paris,  and  is  deeply 
involved  in  the  conspiracy  which  is  maturing  agamst  the  D'Ancres. 
On  the  conflicting  foelmgs  of  this  strange  personage,  his  hatred 
to  the  husband,  and  his  relenting  towards  the  wife;  and  the 
licentious  plans  of  Concini  for  the  seduction  of  Isabella^  whom 
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hehm  ileeif  wiAom  knowinj^  her  to1»e  the  wife  <  of  4ii9  deadly^ 
memj,  the  iiAerest  of  tiie  piece  is  mftde  to  lurtt/  The  v|ealoiip> 
Isabelhlii  at  last  persuaded  that  the  Mar^schdie  has  robbed  Jmv 
of  the*  aUachmCnt  of  her  husband^  and^  animated  hy  aH  the  farie« 
of  ItftKan  ▼eng^tnce^  is  prevailed  <mi  to  appear  tb$  VL-mitnmd 
against  her  on  the  pretended  charge  of  witchcraft  and  sorieerf. 
The  three  first  acts  of  the  piece  are  not  a  little  diffusef,  aOd  tber 
action  iidvances  languidly ;  but  the  two  last  are  fult  of  lifej  inci- 
dent amd  motion,  llie  address  of  the  Marechate  to  her  tremMiti'g 
jndges,  when  they  announce  to  her  the  natnfe  of  her  aiccuftation^  w 
energetic  in  the  highest  degree.  '        ■    '■ 

'<  T^e  MarSchale.  Where  are  the  proofs,  the  witnes^^s  of  ttiis  extravar 
gant  charge  ?  The  case  will  need  them  all,  for  if  my  memory  of  our 
aocient  usages  decei?e  me  not,  the  stake  is  the  punishment  doomed  to 
such  a  crime.  Look  twice  at  this  ere  you  dishonour  the  padlament. 
When  was  life  taken  away  bat  it  was  afterwards  regretted  ?  I  have 
seen  onr  late  Henry  weep  for  the  fate  of  the  Marechal  de  Biron.  It  will 
soon  be  so  with  me  ....  .  And  what  have  I  done  ?  My  political  acts 
are  those  of  the  regent  and  the  king ;  my  sorceries  the  errors  of  a  weak 
womany  left  without  a  guide  on  the  summit  of  power.  Which  of  you 
knows  the  being  that  can  stand  calm  and  unmored  amidst  authonty, 
and  Jed  without  yiddiog  to  the  whhlpool  of  human  i^faiit  ?  Sh9«^.me 
that  man,  and  I  will  bow  down  and  worship  him.  What  aie  the  names 
of  ray  judges }  (Here  the  judges  dram  back  a  Utile.  As  she  follows  them 
WA  ker  eyes,  they  endeivvotir  to  conceal  themselves  behind' each  either.) 
Whom  do  1  see  aroand  me  in  these  men  ?  The  courtiers  who  were  iny 
flatterers,  the  submissive  crhitutts  of  my  will.  Awof  !— tis  bate  that 
men  who  have  so  long  obeyed  a  woman  should  league  at  last  to  ruin 
her.  You  should  have  had  the. coui:^ige,. Messieurs,  .to  rejponstrate  viith 
me  yesterday,  or  to  bear  with  me  to-day.  (Pointing  with  her  finger,) 
Answer,  Monsieur  de  Belli^vre,  you  who  advised  me  to  the  trial  of  Pron- 
viJle,  will  you  condemn  me  ?  Or  yoUi  Monsieur  de  Memes,  you  who 
could  stoop  so  low  to  pick  up  the  president's  mantle  from  my  hands, 
will  you  condemn  me  ?  Or  you,  you/  Monsieur  de  Bullion,  who  advised 
the  ordinances  for  raising  taxes  in  Picardy,  without  the  royal  letters, 
will  you  be  my  judge  ?  I  might  say  the  same  to  ISf.  de  Tbemines, 
whom  I  have  made  a  Marechal  of  France,  and  to  you  B^ageant,  the 
president  of  my  judges,  to  all  of  you  whom  T  thus  point  at  with  my 
finger,  and  who  tremble  before  it,  as  if  It  aufiounced  the  day  of  judgment. 
(The  judges,  confvsedsmd  trttMmg,^^  huddled  tttgeiher  against  the  wall, 
at  a  distance  from  her,)  Ye  tremble  at  the.very  ,soua(ioC«|KHir  |Ui||tes ; 
for  ye  know  that  1  know  you  all  i  I  was  the  confident  of  your  baseness ;  in 
my  memory  the  secrets  of  your  ambition  stand  recorded.  Away  th^li — 
make  ready  your  stake,  that  the  sha^ful  annals  of  the  court  may  be 
burnt  to  ashes."    (Shefailskack  into  her  Mat.)  ^ .  ,    .     .   .  ^. .  ^ 

While  the  Mar^chale,  even  in  ifie  dungeon  of  the  Bastile^^  is 
awing  her  oppressors  into  silence,  bands  of  murderera  are  seenng 
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Concint  through  the  streets  of  Psris.  As  he  issues  from  the 
house  of  the  Jew  which  contains  IstbelUi,  be  hepfs  ihrough  the 
obs<Durity  of  the  tempestuous  night  the  cries  of  the  populace, 
but  he  thinks  thej  are  but  the  indications  of  some  passing  tumult 
He  reals  for  a  moment  against  a  pilbir  on  tl^  paveniei^t,  but 
recoils  asain,  as  from  a  serpent,  for  he  perceives  it  is  the  stone 
on  which  RaTaillac  had  planted  his  foot  when  he  assassiuated 
Henrji  and  in  that  nmrder  it  is  darkly  insinuated  he  had  a  share, 
llirougb  the  darkness  of  the  Rue  de  la  Ferronneriej  Michael 
Aorgia  is  seen  advancing,  conducting  the  two  children  of  his  rival. 
He  has  |>romi8ed  to  the  Mar^chale  to  save  them  from  the  dangers 
of  the  nighf,  and  has  brought  them  in  safety  to  his  own  threshold. 
Bu/i-  his  promise  of  safety  extended  not  to  Concini.  The  wild 
i^ocity^  of  the  following  scene  has  many  parallels  in  the  actual 
duels  of  the  time,  as  delineated  in  Froissart  and  Brantome. 

BoRCiA  Cxdtk  the  Children.) 
Poor  children !  come  in  ^  you  will  be  safer  here  than  in  the  houses  to 
wbieh  ^hcy  have  pursued  us. 

Thk  Boy. 
Ah !  there  is  a  man  standing  up. 

BomeiA  (turning  tkt  Umiem  which  the  child  holds  towards  Concmu) 
Concini ! 

CONCIMI. 

Borgia !  (Each  raises  to  dagger ^  and  seizes  with  the  teft  «nn  the 
right  of  his  enemy.  They  remain  motionless,  and  gazing  at  each  other. 
The  children  escape  into  the  street  and  disaf^Kar.J 

CONCIKI. 

Let  go  my  arm,  ami  I  will  liberate  yoors. 

BOROIA. 

What  shall  be  my  security  ? 

Concini. 
Those  children  whom  yon  have  with  you. 

BOBOIA. 

I  am  labouring  to  save  them.    Your  palace  is  on  fire — your  wife  is 
arrested— your  fortune  is  wrecked — base,  senseless  adventurer!  ' 

CoNoim. 
Have  dbiie— let  go — let  us  fight  I 

Borgia  (pashing  him  from  him.) 
Back,  then,  and  draw  your  sword. 

Concini  (draws.) 
Begin* 

Borota. 
Remove  those  children^they  would  be  in  our  way» 

CONGIK^ 

liiey  are  gone. 
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•  BOKOIA. 

Take  th^  letlert,  assMtin !  I  hmA  promited  to  rctiore  them  to  you« 

(He  MMitdttoCaiKimabkck  parijidio). 

CoxciMi. 
I  wbnU  hate  taken  tbero  from  your  boch*. 

^  ^  Borgia. 

I  have  performed  my  promis^ — and  now,  ravisber !  lock  to  yoortelf. 

COKCINI. 

'    Base  ^ucer,  defend  thj/telf. 

Borgia. 
The  night  is  dark,  but  I  sball  feel  you  by  my  bate : 
Ftant  your  foot  against  the  wkH,  that  you  may  not  retreat. 

CONCINI. 

Wkwld  I  could  chain  yours  to  the  pavement,  that  I  might  be  sure  of 
ay  mark ! 

BOBOIA. 

Agree  that  the  first  who  is  wounded  shall  inform  the  other. 

CoNCINI. 

Yet,  for  we  should  not  see  the  blood.    I  swear  it  by  the  thirst  I  feel 
far  yours. — But  not  that  the  affair  should  end  there* 

Borgia. 
No,  only  to  begin  again  with  more  spirit. 

CONCIMI. 

To  comiAoe  till  we  can  lifi  the  sword  no  Ipnger. 

Borgu. 
Tin  the  death  of  one  or  other  of  us. 

CoNCINI. 

I  tee  yoD  not.    Ate  yon  in  front  oi  me  ? 

Boboia. 
Yes,  wretch !    Fury  that  thrust.    Has  it  sped  ? 

CONCINI. 

No;  take  thai  in  return. 

BOBGIA. 

I  am  nntonched. 

COKCtNI. 

Wbal,  stiil?    Oh !  would  I  oonld  but  see  thy  hatefol  visage. 
(Tiei^  eoMimue  tojlgki  duperaiffyt  kut  wUhut  toucUng  each  dker. 
Boik  red  Jbr  m  lkUe.j 

Boaou. 
Ibve  yum  a  cuhratt  oB,  CTondni  ? 

CONCIBI. 

I  had,  bnt  I  left  it  trith  yoar  wifo  in  ber  chamber. 

Borgia. 
Liar !     (Be  ruihti  on  km  with  ki$  tword.    Tkeir  bUidei  tare  iocked 
for  a  mmeni,  emd  bath  are  vMmndedJ 
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CONCINI. 

I  feel  no  sword  opposed  to  mine.    Ha?e  I  wounded  you-^ 
BofcgiA^.  (he<ming  o»  his  sword,  and  staunching  the  wound  in  his  (n-eaU 
with  his  handkerchief.) 
No^  let  us  begin  again.    There  ! 

CoNciNi  (binding  his  scarf  round  his  thigh.) 
One  moment,  and  I  am  with  you.     (He  staggers  against  thefiliar,) 

fioROiA,  (sinking  on  his  knees.) 
Are  you  not  wounded  yourself?'  * 

CONCINI.  '  ' 

No^  no !  I  am  resting.     Advance,  and  you  shall  see. 

BoEOiA,  (endea:couring  to  rise,  but  unable.) 
1  have  struck  my  foot  against  a  stone— wait  an  instant. 

CoNciNT,  (with  deHght.) 
Ah !  you  are  wounded ! 

BORGU. 

Noy  I  tell  you— ?'tis  you  who  are  so.     Your  voice  is  cbang^. 

CoNCiNi,  (feeling  Jtis  sword.) 
Ii|y. blade  smells  of  blood. 

Borgia. 
Mine  is  dabbled  in  it. 

CONCINI. 

Come  then,  if  you  are  not — come  and  finish  me. 

Borgia,  (with  triumph.) 
Finish !  Then  you  are  wounded. 

CoNciNi,  (with  a  voice  of  despair.)  ,  .     , 

Were  I  not,  would  I  not  have  already  stabbed  you  twenty  times  O^er  ? 
But  ^011  are  at  least  as  severely  handled. 

Borgia. 
It  may  be  so,  or  I  should  not  be  grovelling  here. 

CoNCINI. 

Shall  we  now  have  done  ? 

Borgia,  (enraged,) 
Both  wounded -ryet  both  living ! 

COKCIMI. 

What  avails  the  blqpd-I  have  drawn,  wbik^  a^dtop  remains.  .   . 

'•  ^-      ■'    B0ft0fA«'    •      :     •    .    '    ■.•■>■'  -■•       . 

O!  were  I  but  beside  thee !  .1  •.  **        v.  •  •    ..i 

Enter  Vithy,  followed  by  the  Guards  walking  skmifi     Hr  ksU^kc 
young  Count  de  la  Penb  by  the  hand;  the  boy  leads  his  sister, 

Vf«ir,  (i/lyiHolin^kmi,)    •  •  '  ^-^      1   ? 
Well,  my  child,  which  is  your  father  ? 

•  .-'.  Count  DR  LA  Pstftt.  5 

Oh!^*protect  him,  sir,--that  is  1^  Jeaaiag  agftiost  the  pUlarr 
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ViTftYy  (aloud.) 
Dr»w  op— renmio  at  that  gate—Guards ! 

(The  Guards  advance  with  lanterns  andflamhcgux,} 
Sir,  i  arrest  you — your  sword. 

CoNciNi,  (thrusting  at  him, J 
TakeU. 

(ViTKY Jires  his  pistol — Du  Hallier,  D'Oenano,  andVERBA^  fire 
at  the  same  time — Covcivi  falls  dead.) 

Tb«  malice  of  De  Luynea,  tbe  inveterate  enemy  of  the 
D*Aiicreai  and  afterwards  the  minion  of  Louia,  contrives  that  the 
Mar^chale,  in  ber  way  to  execution,  shall  be  conducted  to  this 
sc<»e,  where  ber  husband  lies  dead,  on  the  spot  which  had  been 
stained  with  the  blood  of  H^nry,  like  Csesar  at  the  foot  of 
Pompey'a  statue;  and  tbe  play  concludes  with  her  indignant  and 
mimnted  denunciation  of  this  wretch,  who  stands  calm  and  tri- 
iMspbant,  while  tbe  Mar6chale  exacts  from  her  son,  over  the 
body  of  Concini,  an  oath  of  vengeance  against  the  destroyer  of 
ber  house. 

Our  readers  will  have  perceived,  even  from  these  extracts, 
fometbing  of  tbe  force  and  vivacity  of  style  of  this  drama.  Its 
chief  Auilt  is,  that  with  all  the  assistance  which  imagination  could 
lend  to  bbtory,  there  is  not  in  the  whole  piece  a  single  character 
with  whom  the  spectator  fully  sympathizes.  Concini  is  con- 
tmptible;  Borgia  a  creature  of  impulse;  Isabella  a  per^red 
witness;  Fiesco,  Tbemines,  and  the  rest,  are,  as  might  be  ex^ 
pected,  sdfisb  debauches.  Even  the  Mar^chale,  though  we  per* 
ceive  in  her  some  traits  of  greatness,  and  many  of  kindly  feeling, 
i«  fisr  too  slightly  drawn,  to  excite  our  sensibilities  strongly  in  her 
hivoar,  or  to  divest  us  of  a  lurkins  impression  at  the  close  of  the 
piece,  that  in  the  dark  tissue  of  treachery  and  crime  which  it 
pourtrays,  the  guilt  of  all  concerned  differs  only  in  degree. 

Marian  DtlorvUf  the  bat  production  of  the  fertile  muse  of 
Victor  Hugo,  or  rather  the  last  which  has  been  published,  (for 
in  tbe  order  of  composition  it  precedes  Herttani,)  differs  from 
ihet  of  M«r  De  Vigny  m  some  remarkable  feetures.  The  basis,  at 
hrasty  of  the  whole  interest  of  De  Vigny'j  play  is  historical;  the 
mvm  notion  of  that  of  Hugo  is  purely  imeginery :  the  former 
adopts  the  simplicity  of  prose  as  most  likely  to  give  effect  to  the 
iwngb  vigour  of  diidogue  at  which  he  aims ;  the  letter  writes  in 
verie,  becense  its  compression  .and  its  musical  flow  assist  tbe 
effsct  of  that  antithetical  and  epigrammatic  style  which  he  seems 
to  concider  essential  to  dramatic  point :  the  former  rests  more  on 
mannera,  tbe  latter  on  character,  (according  to  his  own  very 
peculiar  notions  of  it):  the  one,  while  be  proses  occasionally^  is 
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always  cautious,  and  generally  natural ;  the  other,  amidst  striking 
traits  of  character,  and  singular  force  of  expression,  often  startles 
us  by  the  most  illogical  deductions,  the  most  unaccountable 
changes  of  sentiment,  the  most  singular  and  even  vulgar  expres- 
sions. We  have  of  late,  however,  bestowed  a  good  many  of  our 
pages  on  his  compositions,  and  must  therefore  pass  very  briefly 
over  the  present,  which  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  considered, 
and  with  truth,  to  be  a  failure. 

Henuini,  it  is  clear,  took  the  Parisian  critics,  in  some  measure, 
by  surprise.  Carried  away  by  its  strange  and  altogether  original 
character,  criticism  was  in  a  great  d^ree  either  silenced  or  s^ 
duced  into  applause.  But  such  experiments  are  not  to  be  tried 
twice;  and  had  the  present  drama  been  at  least  equal  to  Hemani, 
we  suspect  its  reception  would  have  been  pretty  much  the  same. 
But,  to  say  the  truth,  it  is  in  all  respects  inferior :  its  beauties 
are  far  less  numerous,  its  absurdities  far  vn/ore  striking ;  while 
the  main  idea  on  which  the  piece  is  founded  is  one  of  a  nature 
so  hazardous,  so  peculiarly  calling  for  the  exercise  of  those  very 
qualities  in  which  the  dramatist  appeared  most  deficient,  a  deli- 
cate discretion  and  taste,  that  in  the  hands  even  of  the  aUest 
dramatist,  we  doubt  much  whether  it  could  have  been  rendered 
attractive. 

Conceive  a  heroine,  whose  youth  has  been  devoted  to  vice, 
the  venal  favourite  of  a  licentious  court,  perhaps  from  neceasity, 
perhaps  from  inclination, — for  which  of  the  two  has  conducted  hint 
to  that  state  of  splendid  misery  does  not  appear, — whose  heart  is 
at  last  touched  with  a  virtuous  affection  for  one  who  has  witnessed 
only  her  beauty  and  her  fascination,  and  who,  ignorant  of  her  degra^ 
dation,  has  centered  all  his  thoughts  and  hopes  in  her.  The  object 
of  her  attachment  incurs  the  penalty  of  one  of  those  sweeping  aiid 
sanguinary,  yet  perhaps  not  unnecessary  laws,  against  duellings 
by  which  the  omnipotent  Richelieu  is  endeavouring  to  check  the 
turbulence  and  disorder  of  the  court: — ^he  might  avoid  the  hand 
of  justice;  he  is  preparing  to  do  so,  when  the  dreadful  discio* 
sure  of  the  true  character  and  former  life  of  his  mistress  breaka^ 
upon  him.  Life  ceases  to  ha^e  any  attraction  for  him,  be  delivera 
himself  up: — the  hour  of  his  execution  is  fixed,  is  on  the  j^iat 
of  arriving.  His  mistress,  whom  be  has  spurned  from  him  widi 
all  the  violence  of  a  wounded  heart,  makes  her  way  into  ka 
prison.  The  hope  of  saving  him,  of  flying  with  him,  has  induced 
her  once  more  to  isacrifice  that  virtue  which  her  affection  for  him 
has  only  lately  taught  her  how  to  value  as  she  ought.  She  comer 
only  to  be  repulsed,  insulted,  trampled  on.  He  will  not  hear  of 
an  escape,  for  which  he  is  indebted  to  her;  life  from  such  handa 
is  worse  than  death.     But  when  the  hour  strikes,  and  the  hope 
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of  esoqpe  is  over,  his  heart  at  last  relenta ; — h^  flings  aside  his 
pride,  bis  sense  of  injury,  be  reoiembers  only  her  patient,  unwea- 
ried aUacbment,  sees  only  her  silent  agony,  and  with  a  last  embrace 
and  ID  a  burst  of  natural  tears,  acknowledges  his  harshness  towards 
beip,  a»d  implores  at  once  and  bestows  forgiveness. 

That  such  a  subject  may  in  certain  shapes  be  rendered  highly 
psthetic,  is.imdeniable;  though  perhaps  of  all  others  the  dramatic 
is  the  form  least  adapted  to  its  character ;  but  at  the  same  time 
every  oae  must  feel,  that  on  subjects  such  as  these,  which  tread 
upon  the  debateable  land  of  morals,  the  most  delicate  tact,  the 
most  coasttmmate  skill  in  the  management  of  emotion,  are  re- 
qnired;  and  these  we  certainly  should  never  think  of  seeking  in 
Victor  Hugo.  Nor,  to  be  plain  with  him,  are  they  to  be  found 
here :  as  the  characters  are  delineated,  we  can  neither  conceive 
bow  the  attachment  of  Didier  for  Marion  Delorme  could  have 
been  formed  in  such  utter  ignorance  of  her  previous  life ;  how 
the  discovery  of  the  truth,  which  in  common  sense  he  never  could 
have  expected  to  have  learned  from  Aer,  if  he  had  not  common 
sense  to  discover  it,  should  affect  him  with  such  bitter  feelings  of 
contemptuous  cruelty  to  her,  even  while  she  is  loading  him  with 
proofs  of  a  genuine  attachment;  nor,  lastly,  by  what  strange 
revulsion  of  feelings  his  conduct  is  so  suddenly  presented  to  him 
in  a  new  light,  and  the  being  who  in  the  third  act  had  been 
denotmced  as  ^^  a  demon,"  becomes  in  the  fifth  '^  an  angel  of 
heaven/' 

Tbfe  same  character  of  exaggeration  pervades  the  other  cha* 
racters  of  the  piece.  The  fourth  act  is  chiefly  occupied  with  a 
long  interview  between  Marion  Delorme,  as  supplicant  for  the 
liCe  of  Didier,  the  Marquis  de  Nangis,  the  uncle  of  Didier's 
opponent  in  the  duel  which  forms  his  crime,  and  the  weak, 
nervous,  and  sensitive  Louis  XIII.  jealous  of  his  own  authority, 
eveii  while  sensible  of  his  weakness,  and  excited  at  last  to  exert 
his  prerogative  of  mercy  in  favour  of  the  accused,  which  is  the 
nexi  moment  neutralized  by  the  efforts  of  Richelieu.  The.oba- 
racter  of  Louis  strikes  us  as  a  gross  caricature.  Impotent  as  he 
wasy  history  affords  no  warrant  for  the  mingled  insanity  and  im- 
becility which  Victor  Hugo  has  infused  into  his  portrait.  The 
reckless  gaiety  of  Savemy,  who  fights^  makes  love,  or  philoso'* 
pbises  in  his  dnngeon  on  his  approaching  execution,  all  in  the 
same  tone, 

*'  Ittdlfe«nt  in  his  oboice.to  live  or  die," 
seeriis  riso  carried  too  far.    The  best  portrait,  we  are  inclined 
to  dunk,  is  that  of  the  villain  of  the  piece,  the  criminal  Judge 
Lafiemas,-^but  villains,   we  suspect,   are  easily  manufacturied. 
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Perhaps  the  best  trait  in  the  piay  is  his  cool  reply  in  the  dote  of 
the  third  act.  Savemy,  who  had  been  Didier's  opponent  in  Uie 
duel,  and  who,  according  to  the  edict  of  Richelieu,  is  equally 
implicated  with  him  as  to  its  consequences,  finds  it  expedient 
for  some  time  to  circulate  a  report  of  his  death.  His^  coffii^  ia 
brought  to  the  castle  of  his  uncle,  the  Marquis  de  Nangia,  and 
preparations  are  actively  on  foot  for  his  mterment.  But  faia 
anxiety  to  aid  the  escape  of  Didier  leads  him  to  throw  off  faia 
disguise,  and  proclaim  his  existence.  All  are  in  transporta  except 
LiaffemaSy  who  immediately  orders  his  arrest  as  guilty  within  the 
statute.  While  the  officers  are  securing  him,  the  senrants  of  the 
Marquis  enter  hastily,  to  announce  that  the  preparations  for  the 
funeral  are  completed. 

Un  Valbt  (entrant,  au  vievx  Marquis.) 

De  Monsieur  Gaspard  les  obs^aes  sent  prates. 

Pour  la  ceremonie,  on  rient  de  TOtre  voix 

Savoir  Vheure  et  le  jovr. 

LAFrXMAS. 

Rennez  dans  un  nuns. 
Les  gardes  emmenent  Didier  et  Savemy. 


Abt.  IV. — Antiquities  of  Mexico:    comprising  Fac-Simile^  o^ 

Ancient  Mexican  Paintings  and  Hierogtyvhics,  pre$erved  in  tie 

Royal  Libraries  of  Paiis,  Berlin,  and  Dresden  ;  in  the  Jmp^ 

rial  Library  of  Vienna ;  in  the  Vatican  Library ;  in  the  Bor^ 

giau  Museum  at  Rome ;  in  the  Library  of  the  histitute  at 

Bologna;  and  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford;  together 

with  the  Monuments  of  'New  Spain  by  M.  Dupaix;  with  their 

respective  scales  of  Measurement  and  accompanying  descriptions. 

The  whole  illustrated  by  many  valuable  inedited  Manuseripts^ 

By  Augustine  Aglio.  7  vol.  imperial  folio.     Loudon,  1829. 

Some  apology  may,  perhaps,  be  deemed  necessary,  for  reviewing 

in  our  pages  a  work  printed  and  published  in  England*  and  a 

great  part  of  the  letter-press  portion  of  which  is  in  the  English 

language ;  but  we  conceive,  that  as  the  subject  of  it  is  foreign,  the 

artist  lumaelf  a  foreigner,  and  the  materials  of  its  compilation  have 

been. principally. derived  frotn. foreign  sources,  we  slydl  be  aaap^ 

justified  id  the  eyes,  of  our  readers  for  introducing  lo  tbetc  notice 

a  production  which,  in  the  splendour  of  its  embellishm^nta^in  the 

beauty  of  its  typeand  paper,  and  in  the  general  magnificence  of 

its  execution,  is,  we  think,  unequalled  by,  perhaps,  any  other 

pubtii^ation,  not  opiy  of  the  present  day,  but  of  any  former  one, 

not  even  excepting  such  works  as  that  on  Egypt,  published ^by 
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Napoleon's  government.''^  An  outlay  has  been  already  incurred 
in  getting  it  up  of  upwards  of  thirty  Uiousand  pounds;  and  when 
we  also  take  into  account  the  time  and  trouble  it  has  occasioned, 
— that,  as  Mr.  Aglio  informs  us,  it  is  the  result  of  several  years' 
unremitted  labour  and  perseverance^  and  that  in  obtaining  access 
to  the  materials  which  compose  it,  he  has  often  had  to  contend 
with  difficulties  almost  insurmountable,  we  might  perhaps  be 
excused  for  trespassing  beyond  our  province,  on  these  considera- 
tions alone,  independently  of  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  work,  to 
recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  the  learned  antiquaries  and  great 
national  libraries  of  Europe,  both  as  an  ornament  and  a  valuable 
and  important  addition  to  their  respective  repositories. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  artist,  Mr.  Aglio,  is  chiefly 
indebted  for  the  successful  issue  of  his  labours  to  the  liberal  en- 
couragement afforded  him  by  Lord  Viscount  Kingsborough,  an 
Irish  rTobleman,  under  whose  auspices  the  undertaking  was  com<^ 
menced  and  proceeded  with ;  whose  zeal  in  the  prosecution  of  it, 
and  whose  profundity  of  research,  exhibited  in  his  curious  and 
erudite  disquisitions  in  elucidation  of  the  subject,  are  eminently 
entitled  to  our  eulogy. 

If/ however,  these  recondite  speculations  of  his  lordship,  which 
are  conveyed  in  the  form  of  notes^  had  been  embodied  m  a  pre- 
Kminary  essay,  in  a  consecutive  train  of  arguments,  illustrations, 
and  facts,  the  reader  would,  probably,  have  been  more  satisfied, 
and  the  author's  reasonings  would  doubtless  have  been  better  un* 
dtfstood  and  appreciated*  When  we  see  the  quantity  of  learned 
annotations  brought  forward  to  support  a  favourite  theory  as  to 
the  aboriginal  natives  of  Mexico,  we  should  have  expected  that 

aual  paids  would  have  been  bestowed  to  throw  light  on  those 
exican  manuscripts  constituting  the  body  of  the  work,  of  which 
DO  explanations  had  previously  been  given.  We  are  aware  that 
the  task  would  have  been  not  only  laborious  but  extremely  dry  and 
iiksome,  without,  perhaps,  at  last  being  fully  successful;  but  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  attempt  to  decipher  them  would 
kave  been  more ''  german  to  the  matter"  of  the  work  itself,  than 
the  metaphysical  lucubrations  with  which  the  noble  writer  has 
Iwonred  as.  The  want  of  some  such  interpretations  renders  these 
particular  paintings  comparatively  useless,  and  valuable  merely 
aa^  antiquarian  curiosities,  or  as  splendid  relics  of  Mexican  in<^ 
genuity  and  graphic  art* 

.  Banm  Humboklt,  in  his  celebrated *work  on  the  Monuments 
of  America^  speaking  of  some  Azteck  manuscripts  deposited  in 
certain  libraries  of  Europe,  remarks  "  il  serait  k  desirer  que 

*  The  price  is  £(S0  with,  the  pistes  in  plain  outlioe,  aud£l75  coloDred. 
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qiielque  gouvernement  vouKit  faire  publier  ii  ses  frais  ces  restes 
de  rancienne  civilisation  Aniericaine :  cVst  par  la  coniparaison  de 
plusieurs  monumcns  qu'on  parvieiidrait  k  deviner  le  sens  de  ces 
allegories/*  8lc.*  What  M.de  Humboldt  hoped  some  govern- 
ment would  do,  Ijord  Kingsborough  has  here  done.  He  and  his 
coadjutor  have  concentrated  in  these  volumes  the  most  remarkable 
Mexican  records  and  hieroglyphical  monuments  hitherto  known 
to  exist  in  Europe ;  they  have  thereby  supplied  the  desired  facilitiea 
for  enabling  any  one  possessed  of  sufficient  leisure,  curiosity  and 
knowledge,  to  undertake  the  laborious  task  of  collating  and  com* 
paring  them,  with  some  chance  of  a  successful  result. 

This  collection,  derived  witli  more  or  less  facility  from  the  li« 
braries  and  museums  of  the  chief  continental  cities— -Done  of 
Spain  being  included — comprises  fewer  manuscripts  than  one 
mi^ht  have  supposed ;  it  is  alleged,  however,  to  be  «  complete 
union  of  all  the  existing  manuscripts  and  hieroglyphical  paint- 
ings, illustrative  of  Mexican  antiq^uities,  that  Europe  can  furnish. 
If  we  are  to  understand  by  this,  that  it  is  all  that  Europe 
contains,  we  are  much  disposed  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the 
allegation,  and  to  hazard  a  conjecture  that  several  more,  could 
access  be  had  to  them  in  any  way,  might  be  found  in  the  Escu* 
rial  at  Madrid,'and  in  the  archives  of  other  Spanish  towns,  espe* 
cially  of  Simancas,  near  Valladolid.  And  this  belief  is  founded 
not  only  on  the  supposition  of  M.  Fabrega,  (who  is  so  ofteii  cited 
by  Zoega  and  Humboldt,)  that  the  archives  of  this  place  contain 
some  hieroglyphical  paintings,  but  on  information  which  we 
have  received  from  an  intelligent  Spaniard,  as  well  as  from  the 
statement  of  Dr.  Robertson  to  the  same  effect.  The  latter  ob- 
serves, that  the  papers  relating  to  America,  and  chiefly  to  that 
early  period  of  its  history  towards  which  his  attention  was  directed, 
were  so  numerous,  that  they  alone,  according  to  one  account, 
filled  the  largest  apartment  in  the  archives  of  Simancas;  and,  ac- 
cording to  another,  they  composed  eight  hundred  and  seventy* 
three  large  bundles.  Owing,  however,  to  the  jealons  solici* 
tude  with  which  strangers  are  denied  all  access  to  those  treasures, 
he  was  never  able  to  avail  himself  of  them ;  nor  do  we  see  any 
mode  of  setting  at  manuscripts  deposited  there,  illustrative  of  the 
subject  of  Mexican  antiquities,  except  through  extraoitdtiiary  ia^ 
terest  at  the  Spanish  court;  or  the  employment  of  a  native  to  guo 
admission,  who,  moreover,  in  order  to  be  of  real  service,  should 
b^  well  qualified  for  this  particular  task.  The  fees  demanded  for 
the  copying  of  any  manuscripts  are,  likewise,  so  exorbitant,  as  to 


*  Atlai  PittoreiQve  dc«  Cordiildrei,  p.  83. 
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fenn  another  very  serious  obstacle  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
eod  io  view. 

Dr.  Robertson,  when  writing  his  "  History  of  America,"  was 
inexcusably  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  a  Codex  Mexicanm  in 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford;  insomuch  that  M.  de  Hum- 
boldt, hearing  of  its  existence  incidentally  from  a  traveller,  when 
compostDg  his  **  Atlas  Pittoresque,"  could  scarcely  give  credence 
to  toe  account,  and  remarked,  how  could  this  Oxford  collection 
have  remained  unknown  to  the  illustrious  Scottish  historian?  and 
the  same  celebrated  author  frequently  betrays,  in  the  course  of 
bit  work,  a  similar  disbelief  or  ignorance  in  this  respect;  relying, 
probably,  on  the  erroneous  assertion  of  the  historian,  that  no 
other  monuments  of  Mexican  industry  and  civilization  existed  in 
England,  except  a  golden  cup  that  once  belonged  to  Montezuma. 
He  at  length  learned,  however,  through  some  literary  channel,**  as 
be  informs  us,  that  no  less  than  Jive  Mexican  manuscripts  are 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian ;  which  is  correct,  reckoning  the  Mcn- 
doza  collection  as  one  of  them,  which  is  not  original,  as  we  shall 
see  by  and  by.     The  late  Mr.  Astle,  who,  seven  years  after  the 
appearance  of  Robertson's  History, published  his  learned,  though 
somewhat  incorrect   work   on   the   "  Origin   and    Progress   of 
Writing,**  was  the  first,  we  believe,  to  direct  attention  to  these 
paintings;  but  he  has  omitted,  in  his  enumeration  of  them,  though 
the  result,   we  presume,  of  personal  inspection,   the   beautiful 
Laud  manuscript.     Besides  these,  there  were  two  remarkable 
Codices  Mexkani  at  Rome,  (as  well  as  several  other  collections,) 
which  were  unknown  to  Robertson,  though  Acosta,  and  Kircher, 
and  Mercati,  in  his  work,  *'  Degli  Obelischi  di  Roma/'  had  all 
mentioned  that  some    Azteck  paintings  existed  in  the  Vatican. 
When,  therefore,  we  observe  such  inadvertencies  and  want  of  in- 
formation in  some  of  the  ablest  writers  and  most  diligent  inquirers 
OD  this  subject,  we  think  there  is  good  ground  for  believing  that 
omissions  may  have  been  made  by  the  present  collectors,  and  that 
the  archives  of  the   Peninsuin,  guarded  as  they  are  with  such 
superstitious  vigilance,  may  yet  be  found  to  disclose,  could  they 
be  once  ransacked,  *'  treasures  both  new  and  old." 

And  where,  indeed,  could  we  look  with  more  likelihood  for  the 
existence  of  these  relics  of  ancient  Mexico,  than  to  the  country 
whence  the  chivalrous  adventurers  to  the  New  World  first  de- 
parted, and  to  which  they  naturally  transmitted  whatever  they  in- 
tended as  curiosities  or  presents  ?  Cortez,  we  know,  while  effect- 
ing the  conquest  of  New  Spain,  sent  over  more  than  once  to  the 
Bmperor  Charles  V.,  many  valuable  tokens  of  his  success  and 

*  GdCdngiwhe  Gelehrte  Anieigvo,  1811,  p.  1553. 
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homage,  and  amongst  them  were  several  pictorial  tnafHiiCripla* 
In  1519>  soon  after  he  had  set  foot  in  that  new  region^  he  trans- 
mitted a  cargo  of  presents  to  the  Spanish  conrt,  a  catalogue  and 
description  of  which  were  published  bj  Gomara*  and  Peter 
Martjr;t  the  former  of  whom  says,  expressly^  that,  to  many  ffold 
and  silver  ornaments,  different  skins,  articles  wrought  of  feamers 
of  various  colours,  and  richly  coloured  cotton  cloths,  Cortcz 
added,  as  presents,  certain  Indian  books  of  figures  which  they 
(the  Indians)  employed  as  letters :  these  books  were  folded  lik« 
cloths,  and  inscribed  on  both  sides.  Some  of  them  were  made  ef 
cotton  and  glue,  and  others  of  the  leaves  of  a  certain  tree  cMei 
Metl  (Agave  Americana,)  which  served  for  papen  Again,  ia 
15M,  **he  dispatched  deputies  to  Spain,"  says  Robertson,  *' with 
a  pompous  account  of  the  success  of  his  arms,  wiHi  further  spe- 
cimens of  the  productions  of  the  country,  and  with  ricb  presents 
to  the  emperor,  as  the  earnest  of  future  contributions  from  his 
new  conquests/'  And  lastly,  he  brought  with  him,  on  his  return 
home  in  the  following  year,  many  jewels  and  ornaments  i>f 
great  value,  and  several  curious  productions  of  the  people  whom 
he  had  subdued,  amongst  which,  most  probably,  were  some 
picture-writings  similar  to  the  above.  The  first  Christian  mis- 
sionaries, principally  from  Spain,  it  is  also  well  known,  obtwied 
many  interesting  monuments  of  the  former  history  of  the  people 
whom  they  went  to  convert;  and  it  is  generally  understood  that 
whatever  Mexican  paintings  they  were  found  to  possess,  were,  by 
the  orders  of  Zummaraga,  the  first  bishop  of  Mexico,  consigned 
to  the  flames  as  objects  of  idolatry;  but  it  is  no  less  certain  that, 
in  spite  of  the  iconoclastic  2eal  with  which  the  Spaniards  levelled 
the  images  and  idols  consecrated  to  Mexican  worship,  and  the 
mistaken  bigotry  with  which  they  destroyed  other  monuments  of 
Mexican  greatness,  many  of  the  latter  escaped  the  general  destruc- 
tion; and  we  may  conclude  so  from  the  valuable  multifarious  cot- 
lections  of  them  formed  afterwards  by  Siguenza,  Botnrini,  and 
other  travellers.  Some  of  these  relics  were  transmitted  to  Europe 
from  time  to  time,  where  they  were  reganied  as  objects  of  great 
consideration.  And  when  we  recollect  the  jealous  and  exclusive 
policy  of  Spain  with  regard  to  her  new  possessions,  and  every 
thing  connected  with  them,  Me  need  not  wonder  if  these  vouchers 
of  ancient  ingenuity  have  never  travelled  beyond  the  precincts  of 
the  country  to  which  they  were  originally  sent,  and  if  they  stiM 
contitiue  locked  up  in  the  same  dusty  and  secluded  chambers  to 
which  they  were  first  consigned. 

Some,  hovirever,  have,  as  we  see,  got  abroad;  and  hence  is  ml 


*  Chronica  de  la  Nuet a  Etpagaa,  c»p.  5^ 
t  De  IdsuUs  ouper  inTentb  liber,  p.  554. 
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IB  «Mitiomii  oaute  of  swpiciofi  affbrcM  us  that  others  remain 
behiad?  lodeed,  we  are  warranted  in  such  a  conjecture  by  the 
kct  that  Mr.  Waddilove,  during  his  stay  at  Madrid,  as  chaplain 
10  Lord  Orantham,  the  then  ambassador  from  £ngland,  di»- 
coveredi  in  a  collection  in  die  library  of  the  Escurial,  a  Mexican 
calendar,  as  is  raierally  alleged ;  which,  however,  it  is  right  to 
reaiafk,  M.  de  Hamboldt  conjectures,  for  special  reasons,  to  be 
only  a  copy  from  some  original  manuscript ;  he  moreover,  satis- 
factorily proved  that  the  hypothesis  founded  on  this  painting, 
Daniely»  that  the  Mexican  calendar  contained  two  hundred  and 
eighily*«tx  days»  divided  into  twenty-two  months  of  thirteen  days* 
is  complelely  groundless. 

No  notice  is  taken  of  this  discovery  of  Waddilove's  by  Mr. 
Aglio  as  far  as  we  can  perceive,  though  it  is  possible  that  he  may 
have  incorporated  it  with  some  other  calendar  in  the  collections- 
like  the  tribute-roll  of  Lorenzana,  iiitroduced  in  the  second  part 
of  the  ^'  Mendosa"  Codex^ — and  that  thus  it  may  have  escaped 
oar  notice ;  nor  does  he  make  any  allusion  to  the  circumstance  of 
the  probable  existence  of  other  collections  in  the  archives  of 
Spain. 

After  having  thus  ofiered  a  few  preliminary  observations  on  the 
general  character  of  this  magnificent  production,  wc  cone  to 
the  purposes  likely  to  be  served  by  the  publication  of  these 
aacielit  remains  of  pictorial  skill.  Besides  the  oombination 
and  arrangement  of  ^e  most  remarkable  of  these  Asteck  mana- 
seriptSy  copies  of  which  have  been  here  executed  with  such 
beaaty  and  accoracy»  the  work  before  us  must  be  considered  to 
have  tvro  objects  in  view;  the  one,  to  offer  to  the  attention  of  the 
aaM^enr  and  the  antiquary^  the  state  of  the  graphic  art  among  the 
old  inhabitants  of  Mexico ;  the  other,  to  adduce  some  additional 
iilustrattons  to  the  history,  domestic  and  civil,  of  that  singular 
people.  We  are  aware  that  a  respectable  authority  lays  it  down 
as  an  axiom,  that  the  monuments  of  those  nations  which  have  at- 
tained no  high  degree  of  intellectual  cultivation,  which,  either  from 
political  or  religious  causes,  or  the  nature  of  their  organization, 
have  never  been  affected  by  the  beauty  of  forms,  can  be  consi- 
dered but  as  memorials  of  history.  This  can  be  admitted,  we 
think,  only  where  objects  of  art  are  intended  to  be  held  up  as 
models  for  imitation;  but  inasmuch  as  they  serve  as  data,  by 
which  to  ascertain  the  different  degrees  of  civilization  in  different 
countries,  to  mark  tbe  respective  stages  of  its  pfx>gress,  and  to  in- 
4ieato  the  conparative  excellencies  of  particular  nations,  they  be- 
come an  interesting  object  of  study  to  the  philosophical  inquirer. 
And  as  there  is  not  a  more  proiitable  and  pleasing  pursuit  than 
an  investigation  of  the  steps  by  which,  with  various  degrdes  of 
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rapidity 9  according  to  local  circumttaDces,  nations  have  gradually 
advanced  from. a  state  of  absolute  barbarism)  to  one  of  compara- 
ive  enlightenment;  so  the  arts  of  aboriginal  states^  as  one  of  the 
means  of  this  historical  investigation,  are,  in  our  opinion,  not  no- 
worthy,  in  themselves,  of  some  attention  and  regard.  Accordingly, 
the  picture-writings  of  the  Mexicans,  besides  the  light  which  they 
may  be  said  to  throw  on  the  mythology  and  history  of  the  firaC 
inhabitants  of  America,  and  the  interest  of  a  psychological  nature 
attaching  to  them,  presenting  us  with  a  view  of  the  human  mind 
under  particular  circumstances,  have  another  claim  upon  our  no- 
tice, when  placed  in  juxta-position  with  the  systems  of  hierogly- 
phical  writmg  in  certain  nations  of  the  Old  Continent;  con- 
sidered in  reference  to  tbese,  and  to  the  late  valuable  discoveries 
of  Messrs.  Young  and  Charopollion  in  Egyptian  literature,  we 
cannot  but  look  upon  the  present  work  as  affording  a  most  season- 
able criterion  for  ascertaiuing  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  relations, 
if  any,  existing  between  the  ancient  Mexican  and  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics.  This  object,  we  are  free  to  confess,  would  have 
been  materially  facilitated  had  explanations  been  attached  to 
those  paintings  hitherto  not  possessing  any ;  or,  at  least,  had  we 
been  favoured  with  a  sort  of  dictionary  or  synopsis  of  the  general 
system  of  interpretation  adopted  by  preceding  writers,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  ascertained.  The  Mexican  mode,  mstead  of  being, 
as  has  been  generally  described,  purely  picture- writing,. seems  to 
have  been  of  a  mixed  kind,  in  which  real  hieroglyphics,  sometimes 
curiological,  sometimes  tropical,  are  added  to  the  natural  repre- 
sentation of  an  action.  We  even  tind,  among  the  Mexicans, 
vestiges  of  that  kind  of  hieroglyphics  which  is  called  pkoftetic, 
indicating  relations,  not  with  thmgs,  but  with  the  language  spoken. 
Hence,  then,  this  magnificent  production,  though  undoubtedly  a 
most  valuable  boon  in  many  respects,  may  be  regarded  as  opening 
up  a  field  of  curiosity  and  research,  that  would  have  stood  a 
cliance  of  being  much  more  successfully  cultivated,  had  the  pos- 
sessors of  it  been  furnished  at  once  with  the  proper  implements 
of  tillage. 

Independently,  however,  of  these  objections,  and  taking  it  just 
as  it  is,  we  cannot  but  hail  the  present  work  as  a  most  rare  trea- 
sure, considering  that  while  the  antiijuities  of  E^ypt  and  other 
countries  have  been  for  centuries  familiar  to  the  world,  those  of 
Mexico  were  hithertho  comparatively  sealed  up.  And  as  vce 
cannot  but  suppose  that  the  authors  had  in  view  objects  such  as 
we  have  mentioned,  it  is,,perhaps,  our  province  to  point  out,  what 
we  consider  to  be  the  additions  which  they  have  made  to  the 
stores  of  information  we  already  possessed  respecting  the  .civili- 
aatioui  manners,  and  arts  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  New. 
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Spsin.  In  order  to  do  this  properly^a  succinct  account  of  the  chief 
writers  and  their  works,  that  have  previously  illustrated,  in  an^ 
wmy,  the  annals  of  Mexico,  will  be  desirable  :  this,  and  a  detad 
of  die  contents  of  the  work  before  us,  will  better  enable  us  to 
aacertain  what  has  been  the  quantum  of  new  light  imparted  by  it, 
what- Mexican  manuscripts  appear,  for  the  first  time^  in  the  pre- 
sent collection,  and' how  far  fortaer  annalists  have  suffered  from 
the  want  of  these  memorials. 

'  It  may  not  be  amiss  previously  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  state 
of  the  Old  World,  (we  mean  the  European  portion  of  it,)  at  the 
time  of  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  the  New,  and  to  trace  the 
outline  of  that  influence  or  sensatidn  which  they  at  first  produced 
on  the  minds  and  fortunes  of  Europeans,  as  well  as  continued 
to  exercise  from  one  period  to  another;  which  latter  may  be  best 
done  by  directing  the  attention  of  the  reader,  as  we  go  along,  to 
some  of  the  various  opinions  advanced  and  adopted  from  time 
to  time,  relative  to  the  degree  of  civilization 'and  grandeur  sup- 
posed to  be  exhibited  by  the  original  inhabitants  of  Peru  and 
Mexito.  We  shall  represent  this  influence,  and  these  opinions, 
according  as  they  are  to  be  gleaned,  in  our  humble  judgment, 
from  theilccounts  of  the  first  conquerors  and  historians,  and  from 
tbe  stateltaents  of  subsequent  and  successive  writers. 

When  we  take  a  survey  of  those  periods  in  European  history, 
more  or  less  remote  from  edch  other,  which  have  been  distinguished 
as  epochs,  during  wliich  the  human  mind,  in  its  struggles  to  ad- 
vance in  the  grand  march  of  improvement,  has  made  extraordinary 
efforts,*  and  been  crowned  with  proportionate  success,  we  cannot, 
perhaps,  look  to  a  more  conspicuous  one  than  the  beginning  of  the 
idxteenth  century.  There  Mere,  at  that  juncture,  so  many  grand 
objects  of  a  multifarious  nature  to  occupy  the  faculties  of  men, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  was  the  most  stirring  and  impor- 
tant: discoveries  were  then  made,  the  influence  of  which  M'ill  de- 
scend ix>  \he  remotest  posterity,  and  events  happened  which  gave 
a  sew  direction  to  the  pursuits  of  nations.  To  tlie  excitement  of 
that  age,  nothing,  perhaps,  presents  so  near  a  parallel  as  that  of 
Ae  present.  The  discoveries  by  Columbus  of  the  Western  World, 
and  by  Vasco  de  Gama  of  the  new  road  to  the  Eastern,  towards 
die  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  formed  the  commencement  of,  and 
by  theit  success  gave  a  stimulus  to,  that  spirit  of  adventure  which, 
cautious  and  feeble  at -first,  advanced  at  length  with  a  rapidity 
and  force  that  burst  through  all  the  limits  within  which  igno- 
raace  and  fear  had  hitherto  circumscribed  the  activity  of  the 
bumaffi  race.  And,  subsequently,  at  short  intervals,  the  success- 
Ail  exploits  of  Cortez  in  North,*  and  of  Pizarro  in  South  America, 
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It  last  realized  that  full  career  of  glorious  enterprize  aud  splendid 
acbieveinent  which  the  previous  good  fortuue  of  successive  advftUr 
tuners  seemed  to  pro^uosticate.  In  addition  to  all  this,  qiay  b« 
stated  the  singular  coincidence,  that  the  contemporary  sovereign 
of  the  principal  European  states  v^ere  more  potent  aind  magoifiy 
cent  than,  perhaps,  at  apy  other  previous  or  subsequent  era;  the 
office  of  Pope  was  held  by  Leo  the  Tenth ;  Charles  the  Fifth 
was  Monarch  of  Spain,  and  at  the  death  of  Maximilian  made 
Emperor  of  Germany;  Francis  the  First  was  King  of  France, 
and  Henry  the  Eighth,  of  England;  and  the  Turiush  Empire  was 
under  the  sway  of  Solyman  the  Magnificent*  Europe  having 
been  previously  in  a  condition  of  profound  peace,  the  struggles  an4 
intrigues  in  which  some  of  these  sovereigns  became  engaged,  iu 
order  to  obtain  the  crown  which  Maximilian  had  bequeatbe4, 
coiistitute  another  remarkable  political  feature  of  these  tinoes.; 
but  nothing  at  this  period  so  much  excited  the  public  attention, 
if  we  except  the  conquests  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro,  as  the  pro- 
gress which  the  Reformation  was  beginning  to  make  under  Luther. 
A  Reformation,  indeed,  which,  while  it  altered  those  forms  of  reli- 
gion hitherto  established  in  particular  states — and  hence,  neces- 
sarily, the  collateral  systems  of  polity  by  which  they  were  governed, 
— tended  to  introduce  others  that  have  been  destined  to  stau|l 
unshaken  scarcely  three  centuries ;  and  now, — our  ancestors  of  the 
sixteenth  century  having  witnessed  the  partial  demolition  of  fabie 
schemes  of  religion,  (as  they  are  now  generally  held  to  be,)*— we 
are  beginning  to  witness,  to  all  appearance*  the  breaking*up  pf 
some  of  the  no  less  corrupt  and  ill-founded  systems  of  iiatioMl 
policy.  In  this  respect,  we  apprehend,  we  are  warranted  in 
likening  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  that  of 
the  sixteenth. 

Hence  we  see  that  the  influence  which  the  voyages  of  ColunBibiis 
and  Gama  had  over  the  public  mind  of  Europe,  had  beep  vei;y 
considerable;  the  governments  of  several  of  its  states,  taking 
advantage  of  the  enthusiasm  kindled  in  the  people  by  the  tidings 
of  their  success,  and  more  particularly  of  those  who  came  after 
them,  fitted  out  expeditions  for  further  discovery  or  conqueet; 
and  England  and  rrance,~^whose  commerce  and  manufactures 
were  then  but  in  their  infancy,  especially  the  former, — may  dale 
from  this  period  the  commencement  of  a  spirit  of  maritime 
enterprise  and  of  commercial  prosperity.  But  this  soul-stirring 
sensation  was  not  confined  to  governments  or  the  multitude;  men 
of  science  and  learning,  capable  of  comprehending  the  naUure 
and  of  discerning  the  effects  of  these  discoveries  and  conquests, 
received  the  accounts  of  them  with  adndration  and  joy*    TMy 
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spoke  of  tbem  ^ith  rapture^^  and  congratalated  one  another 
upon  their  felicity  in  having  lived  at  a  time  when  the  boundaries 
of  haman  knowledge  were  to  be  so  much  eiUended,  and  such 
new  fields  of  inquiry  and  observation  opened,  as  would  lead  nuHi- 
kind  to  a  more  complete  acquaintance  with  the  $tructure  and 
productions  of  the  habitable  globe.  If  such  were  the  acclama* 
tioos  which  greeted  the  first  fruits  of  the  efforts  of  these  chivalrous 
adventurers,  who  united  in  their  undertakings  religious  fervour 
with  the  spirit  of  avarice,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  like 
feelings  were  strengthened  as  they  were  prolonged,  and  that 
almost  every  ship  which  reached  a  home  port  was  expected  to 
bring  an  account  of  some  fresh  enterprise  undertaken,  some  hitherto 
■okDOwn  region  explored,  or  new  victories  accomplished.  Ail 
diat  was  reported  was  eagerly  devoured,  and  readily  believed. 
Nor  was  die  excitement  confined  to  the  parent-country  of  the 
respective  heroes;  it  spread  throughout  Europe,  though  now 
becoming  engaged  in  the  warlike  affairs  of  Germany/-*aBd  was 
die  primary  cause  of  inspiring  the  merchants,  the  navijjators,  and 
even  the  courtiers  of  England,  with  the  vehement  desire,  already 
partially  kindled,  of  emulating  the  glory  of  Spain.  In  addition 
to  these  rumours,  which  lasted  for  some  time,  intelligence  of  a 
more  credible  kind  was  naturally  looked  for ;  and  the  accounts 
of  the  first  Spanish  conquerors  and  visitors,  as  the^  came  out  in 
their  writings,  contributed  not  a  little  to  change  into  a  settled 
coDviction^  the  previous  doubting  belief  of  the  magnificence  and 
civilization  of  the  natives  of  these  newly  acquired  provinces.  That 
these  writers  should  occasionally  deal  in  hyperbole  is  not  much 
to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  propensity  there  would  natu- 
rally be  in  men  bom  in  a  dark  age, — when  introduced  to  habits  of 
life,  constitutions,  and  manners,  to  which  they  were  heretofore 
total  stningers,-*-to  magnify  what  they  saw,  in  the  first  heat  of 
astonishment,  and  to  overstrain  the  picture  beyond  its  natural 

Eoportions.     Hence  lofty  ideas  of  the  grandeur  and  riches  of  the 
ew  World  became  apparent  even  in  the  topics  of  common  dis- 

""  I  I  .11  !■  I  II        I  ■  I    ■  ..I  I  I  I  ■   II.     ...    I    I   ■  I  I    ■  ^ 

*  from  a  pfusage  id  Peter  Martjr**  Letters  vre  learn  what  were  the  tenUmeBts  of 
exuhatioD  with  which  the  learned  men  of  Europe  were  affected  by  these  accounts : — 
**  Pre  laetitHi  prosihiisse  te,  vtxque  a  lachrymis  prse  guadto  temperftsse,  quando  literas 
adspexjstt  meas,  quibus  de  antipodum  orbe  latent!  hactenus,  te  certiorem  fed,  mi  toa- 
viwHe  Pomponi,  insuiuasti,  £x  tuis  ipse  Uteris  ooUigo,  quid  senseris.  Sensisti  autem, 
tantiqoe  rem  fecisti,  quanti  Yirum  summa  doctrina  insignitum  decuit  Quis  namque 
cibus  subliraibus  prsstari  potest  ingeniis,  isto  suavior?  quod  condimentnm  gratius? 
A  mt  hdo  coojectoFam.  Beati  sentio  spiritos  raeos,  quando  accitos  alloquor  pradentes 
aliqaos  ez  his  qui  ab  ea  redcoat  proviocia.  Implicent  animos  pecuniamm  cumulis 
ttgendis  miseri  avari,  libidinibus  obscoeni ;  nostras  nos  mentes,  postquam  Deo  plcni 
tfiquando  fuerimus,  contemplando,  hujuscemodi  rerum  notitia  demulaamos."— -^iiti 
Ids.    Fompmo  iMo, 
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course,  and  entered  at  lengtli  into  the  poetry  and  literature  of  that 
and  the  succeeding  age.  Thus  our  Milton,  in  representing  the 
angel  Michael  as  leading  Adam  to  the  top  of  the  highest  hill  of 
Paradise,  whence  he  might  command  a  view  of  the  site  of  all  the 
principal  cities  and  countries  of  the  world,  says : — 


-iu  spirit  be  also  saw 


Rich  Mexico,  the  seat  of  Montezume, 
And  Cusco  in  Peru,  the  richer  seat 
Of  Atabalipa  ;  and  yet  unspoird 
Guianal  whose  great  city,  Geryon's  sons 
CaU  El  Dorado/'.* 

As  to  the  accounts  given  of  the  aboriginal  Americans  by  the 
earliest  Spanish  writers,  there  are,  however,  conflicting  opinions; 
some  contending  that  tiiey  convey  faithful  delineations,  and  are 
marked  by  a  simplicity  and  fidelity  in  their  descriptions  not  to 
be  found  in  subsequent  historians;  while  others  maintain  that 
the  conquerors  of  the  New  World  were  illiterate  adventurers, 
destitute  of  all  the  ideas  which  should  have  guided  them  in  con- 
templating objects  so  extremely  different  from  those  with  which 
they  were  acquainted;  that  not  only  did  their  ignorance  disqualify 
them  from  judging  correctly,  but  their  Spanish  prejudices  ren- 
dered their  accounts  of  the  people  of  America  extremely  defective. 
Without  stopping  to  examine  the  correctness  of  either  of  these 
views,  further  than  by  offering  thereon  a  few  incidental  remarks  en 
passant,  we  shall  proceed  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  chief 
writers  on  Mexico  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  first  that  presents  himself  is  Fernando  Cortez;  whose  four 
letters  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  are  historical  monuments,  not 
only  first  in  order  of  time,  but  of  the  greatest  authenticity  and 
value.  They  contain  a  regular  and  minute  history  of  the  expedi- 
tion and  conquest  of  Mexico,  and  many  curious  particulars 
respecting  the  policy  and  manners  of  the  Mexicans.  Three  of 
them  were  published  in  the  Spanish,  and  afterwards  in  the  Latin 
and  Italian  languages;  for  the  first,  according  to  Robertson,  was 
never  made  public,  nor  could  he  get  a  sight  of  it,  though  he  made 
diligent  search  for  a  copy,  while  writing  his  history,  both  in  Spain 
and  Germany.  The  Abbe  Clavigero,  however,  makes  no  ex- 
ception, and  speaks  of  them  as  if  he  had  read  them  all.  He 
appears  to  confound  the  first  with  the  second  letter,  which  last 
was  published  at  Seville  in  1522,  and  the  third  and  fourth  soon 
after  they  were  received.  They  are  entitled  to  considerable  credit 
frona  the  modesty  and  sincerity  of  the  narrative. 

*  Paradise  Lost,  Book  ii.  r.  406— IJ. 
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The  "  Cronica  de  la  Nueva  Espagna/'  by  Francisco  Lopez  de 
Gomara,  was  published  in  1554.  The  materials  of  this  work 
were  drawn  from  information  received  from  the  conquerors  and 
the  writings  of  the  first  missionaries,  and  digested  probably  by 
the  desire  of  Cortez  himself,  to  whom  the  author  was  domestic 
chaplain.  Gomara  was  the  first  who  published  an  account  of  the 
festivals,  rites  and  laws  of  the  Mexicans,  and  the  method  by  which 
they  computed  time.  His  work  betrays,  from  the  communica- 
tions which  he  received  not  having  been  altogether  true  and  accu- 
rate, a  degree  of  credulity,  excusable,  perhaps;  but  a  conspicuous 
defect  is  observable  in  him,  of  ascribing  exclusively  to  his  hero 
Cortez  the  whole  fame  of  the  exploits  he  narrates.  His  style  is 
clear,  flowing,  always  agreeable,  and  sometimes  elegant.  He 
wrote  also  '*  La  Historia  General  de  las  Indias." 

The  next  author  of  note  is  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo,  considered 
the  most  artless  of  all  theHistoriadores  Primitivos.  He  composed 
his  "  Historia  Verdadera  de  la  Conquista  de  la  Nueva  £spagna'* 
in  a  fit  of  indignation  at  the  glaring  partiality  of  Gomara  in  omitting 
in  his  history  all  mention  of  him  and  his  fellow-soldiers,  the 
companiona  of  Cortez.  It  was  not  printed,  however,  till  the  year 
1632,  at  Madrid,  in  one  folio  volume.  It  contains  a  prolix, 
minute,  and  confused  description  of  all  Cortez's  operations,  written 
in  rather  a  coarse  and  homely  style ;  but  as  he  was  an  eye-witness 
of  all  that  he  relates,  and  bore  a  considerable  part  in  many  of  the 
transactions,  his  account  is  much  relied  on  ;  being  accompanied, 
moreover,  with  such  a  pleasant  naivete  of  detail  and  amusing 
vanity  in  the  narration  of  facts,  as  to  render  it  a  most  singular 
and  interesting  production.  Dr.  Robertson  is  much  indebted  to 
Bemal  Diaz  in  that  portion  of  his  history  more  particularly  re- 
lating to  Mexico. 

Passing  over  a  short  though  clever  narrative  contained  in 
Ramusio's  "  Raccolta  delle  Navigazioni  e  Viaggi"  by  an  author 
who  is  styled  *'  Anonymous  Conqueror,'^  and  a  few  other  inferior 
writers,  we  come  to  Bernardino  cle  Sahagun,  a  laborious  Spanish 
Franciscan,  of  whom,  as  his  General  History  of  New  Spain 
is  now  printed,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  publication  of  Mr.  Aglio, 
we  shall  speak  more  particularly  hereafter. 

But  the  most  celebrated  of  the  writers  of  this  period  on  the 
afbirs  of  Mexico,  and  one  whose  book  has  been  more  read  and 
consulted  throughout  Europe  than,  perhaps,  any  other  on  the 
subject,  is  Joseph  d'Acosta,  a  learned  Spanish  Jesuit.  After 
having  resided  some  years  in  both  Americas,  and  informed  him- 
self from  experienced  people,  of  the  customs  of  those  nations,  he 
composed  his  famous  work  "  Historia  Natural  y  Moral  de  las 
Indias,"  which  was  published  about   the  year   1590.     It  was 
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srpeedily  translated  into  the  various  languages  of  Europe  and  into 
Latin.  It  is  >vell  written,  and  displays  considerable  acquaintance 
with  the  physical  condition  of  the  New  World.  But  what  rendered 
it  peculiarly  valuable,  and  tended  to  attract  so  much  attention  to 
it,  was  the  circumstance  of  its  containing  the  first  intelligible 
account  of  the  system  of  picture-writing  practised  among  the 
Mexicans,  the  nature  of  their  Calendar,  and  of  the  Quipos,  flee, 
of  the  Peruvians.  It  is  not  without  its  blunders  in  these  and 
other  respects,  however,  which  have  been  fully  demonstrated  by 
succeeding  writers. 

The  only  other  author,  perhaps,  of  this  century,  whose  name 
we  should  not  be  justified  in  omitting  in  this  enumeration,  is 
Bartol6m6  de  Las  Casas.  The  work  of  this  ecclesiastic, ''  Brevis- 
sima  relacion  de  la  Destruycion  de  las  Indias,^'  written  in  favour 
of  the  Indians,  who  were  so  cruelly  persecuted  by  the  Spaniards, 
contains  some  particulars  of  the  ancient  history  of  the  Mexicans, 
but  so  altered  and  exaggerated,  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  them,  however  respectable  the  writer  may  be  in  many 
respects.  These  distortions  were  owing  rather  to  the  circam- 
stance  of  his  not  having  been  present  at  what  he  relates  concern- 
ing Mexico,  and  trusting  too  much  to  information  from  others, 
than  to  any  desire  on  his  part  to  impose  upon  the  world.  The 
*'  Destruction  of  the  Indians,'^  published  in  1552,  was  written  to 
refute  a  horrible  book  put  forth  at  Rome  by  one  Sepulveda,  who 
had  undertakento  justify  the  outrages  of  the  Spaniards  by  human 
and  divine  laws,  and  by  the  example  of  the  Israelites,  who  sub- 
dued the  people  of  Canaan.  Las  Casas  presents  in  himself  an 
eminent  exemplar  of  a  conscientious  clergyman.  He  earlv  adopted 
the  opinion  that  it  was  unlawful  to  reduce  the  natives  of  America 
to  slavery;  and  that  he  might  demonstrate  the  sincerity  of  his 
conviction,  he  relinquished  all  the  Indians  who  had  fallen  to  his 
own  share  in  the  division  of  them  among  their  conquerors.  Be- 
sides the  work  above  mentioned,  he  wrote,  but  never  published, 
two  others ;  one,  a  '*  History  of  the  Climate  and  Soil  of  die 
Countries  of  America :  and  the  Genius  and  Manners,  tic.,  of  the 
Americans  under  subjection  to  the  Catholic  King."  The  manu- 
script of  this  work,  Remesal  informs  us,  waspreserved  in  the 
library  of  the  Dominicans  at  Valladolid.  TTie  other  was  a 
"General  History  of  America,"  in  three  volumes,  folio;  a  copy 
of  which  was  seen  by  Pinelo  in  the  library  of  the  Count  of  Vu- 
laumbrosa  at  Madrid,  and  two  volumes  of  it  were  also  discovered 
by  him  in  the  archives  of  Simancas,  that  sepulchre  of  So  many 
precious  manuscripts  on  America.  In  addition  to  these,  and  to 
show  the  bold  and  honest  determination  of  the  man  for  the  cause 
he  had  espoused.  Las  Casas  wrote  a  very  curious  Latin  treatise 
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iij>OD  Ais  question :  **  Whether  kings  or  princes  can  in  con- 
sdence,  bj  any  right,  or  by  virtue  of  any  title,  alienate  citizens 
and  subjects  from  their  natural  allegiance,  and  reduce  them  to  a 
new  and  foreign  jurisdiction?" 

The  ardour  with  which  America  had  been  the  subject  of  in- 
vestigation began  to  diminish  from  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Historians  of  a  difierent  stamp  now  entered 
ffae  field;  and  the  simple  but  correct  narratives  of  the  first 
travellers  were  superseded  for  a  while  by  the  more  laboured 
descriptions  of  the  declamatory  school,  the  materials  of  which 
were,  for  the  most  part,  deduced  from  the  writings  of  the  preced- 
ing annalists.  There  is,  however,  considerable  difference  in  the 
degree  of  credit  to  be  attached  to  these :  some  evince  candour 
and  a  judicious  appreciation  of  the  topics  that  come  under  their 
notice,  while  others  lean  so  much  to  the  side  of  eulogy  of  par- 
ticular parties,  as  to  give  their  statements  rather  the  air  of  a 
panegyric  than  of  impartial  and  sober  histonr.  As  belonging  to  the 
former  class,  we  may  mention  Antonio  de  Herrera,  the  iullest  and, 
on  the  whole,  most  accurate  writer  on  Mexico,  and  America  in 
genera],  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  his  "  Eight  Decads  of 
the  History  of  America,^'  he  displays  great  industry  and  acquaint- 
ance with  all  the  records  he  could  obtain  tending  to  throw  any  light 
on  the  subject  of  his  inquiries,  combined  with  strict  impartiality 
and  a  correct  judgment.  With  the  relation  of  the  actions  of  the 
Spaniards,  he  does  not  omit  the  ancient  history  of  the  Americans. 
In  fais  account  of  the  Mexicans  he  copies  for  the  most  part  Acosta 
and  Gomara.  The  strict  chronological  method  he  has  thought 
proper  to  adopt  is  objectionable,  inasmuch  as  it  interrupts  very 
inconveniently  the  regular  connexion  of  a  train  of  events  that 
ought  not  to  be  disjoined.  Nevertheless  his  work  may  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  judicious  and  useful  of  historical  col- 
lections* 

The  next  author  of  importance  who  flourished  in  this  age, 
but  who  can  hardly  be  classed  with  either  of  the  two  kinds 
We  have  mentioned,  was  Torquemada,  a  Spanish  Franciscan. 
His  '*  Monarquia  Indiana*'  appeared  at  Madrid  about  the  year 
16 14,  in  tllree  volumes,  folio.  The  advantages  which  this  writer 
possessed  in  having  resided  fifty  years  among  the  Mexicans,  and 
acquired  their  language,  enabled  him  to  give  a  more  complete 
account  of  the  antiquities  of  Mexico  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 
Accordingly,  he  has  collected  an  immense  mass  of  important  facts, 
and  discovers  an  accurate  knowledge  of  local  circumstances ;  and 
being  fortunate  in  arriving  at  the  city  of  Tenochtitlan  at  a  period 
>^lien  the  natives  were  yet  in  possession  of  a  great  number  of 
historical  paintings,  he  got  hold  of  several  of  them,  and  made  use 
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of  the  excellent  manuscripts  belonging  to  Sahagun,  Oliiios»  and 
Benavente.  Notwithstanding  all  these  advantages,  however,  his 
defects  are  very  conspicuous.  He  is  often  fanciful,  superfluously, 
learned,  and  inclined  to  the  marvellous ;  and  in  respect  to  the 
chronology  and  calendars  of  the  Mexicans,  he  speaks  generally 
in  so  confused  a  manner,  that  it  may  be  supposed  he  had  miscon- 
ceived most  of  what  the  Indians  had  told  him  relative  to  their  astro- 
nomical phenomena.  "  Torquemada,"  says  an  enlightened  tr»- 
veller,  "  has  collected  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness,  names, 
traditions,  and  isolated  facts ;  but,  being  utterly  destitute  of  judg- 
ment,  he  contradicts  himself  whenever  he  endeavours  to  combine 
facts,  or  judge  of  their  natural  relations."  Nevertheless,  there  is  much 
curious  and  valuable  matter  comprised  in  his  work :  consequently, 
the  labour  of  searching  for  tlie  aurum  e  stercore  must  be  under- 

tone  by  him  who  would  desire  to  profit  from  its  pages.  The 
listory  of  Mexico,  by  Betancourt,  under  the  title  of  the  *'  Mex- 
ican Theatre,"  is  little  else,  in  respect  to  the  ancient  part,  than  an 
epitome  of  Torquemada. 

Of  all  the  Spanish  annalists  of  Mexican  affairs  who  lived 
during  this  century,  none  are  better  known,  or  have  been  more 
frequently  had  recourse  to  for  information  by  modern  readers, 
than  Antonio  de  Solis.  He  is  an  elegant  and  ingenious  writer,  but 
his  "  Historiade  la  Conquista  de  Mexico,*'  is  more  an  encomium 
than  a  history.  His  manner  is  declamatory  and  laboured^  but  hia 
language  is  chaste  and  polished,  and  exhibits  a  pure  model  of  the 
Castilian  tongue.  He  studies  embellishment  rather  than  truth, 
is  often  paradoxical,  and  delights  in  contradicting  authors 
of  acknowledged  credit.  Ever  solicitous  to  exalt  the  character 
of  Cortez  into  that  of  a  perfect  hero,  exempt  from  error,  and 
adorned  with  every  virtue,  he  sacrifices  the  indispensable  attri- 
butes of  a  great  historian  for  the  pitiful  pleadings  of  an  avowed 
panegyrist.  The  speeches  interspersed  through  his  history  are, 
like  those  of  Livy  and  Thucydides,  mostly  of  his  own  nianu- 
facture,  though  eloquent  compositions.  Hence  the  .literary  fame 
of  De  Solis  appears  to  have  been  elevated  far  beyond  his  merits* 
There  is  little  doubt,  indeed,  but  that  the  fulsome  and  extrava- 
gant style  of  colouring  which  characterized  the  productions  of 
this  author  and  others  of  his  school,  was  one  of  the  principal 
actuating  causes  of  the  springing  up,  in  the  following  century, 
of  a  band  of  philosophical  writers,  sceptical  in  regard  to  the 
accounts  received  of  America,  to  whom  we  shall  presently  have 
occasion  to  refer. 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  writers  of  this  time  on  the 
antiquities  of  Mexico  was  Don  Carlos  de  Siguenza  y  Gongora; 
whose  Spanish  works,  had  they  been  preserved,  would  have 
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thrown  fmich  light  on  Mexican  story;  but  through  the  negligence. 
of  the  heirs  of  ^e  learned  author^  who  was  professor  of  mathema-. 
tics  in  the  university  of  his  native  country^  the  greater  part  was 
lost,  and  only  some  fragments  are  said  to  remain  in  the  works  of 
Gemelli,  Betancourt,  and  Florencia.  He  was  the  greatest  con- 
noisseur in  Azteck  antiquities  of  his  age ;  he  had  made,  at  a  vast 
expense,  a  large  and  choice  collection  of  ancient  pictures  and 
manuscripts,  (which  were  unfortunately  destroyed  in  a  great  fire  at 
Mexico  in  169^0  ^^  applied  himself  with  much  assiduity,  and 
many  advantages,  to  illustrate  the  antiquities  of  Mexico.  Besides 
those  before  alluded  to,  he  composed  many  works,  mathematical,. 
critical,  historical,  and  political,  some  of  which  were  printed  at 
the  capital  of  New  Spain,  from  the  year  l6dO  to  1693.  Gemeili 
Cajreriy  in  his  travels  through  Mexico^  was  under  great  obliga-. 
tions  to.Siguenza,  and  published  from  his  collection  two  speci- 
mens of  Azteck  picture-writing,  of  which  more  hereafter. 

We  purposely  omit  some  good  writers,  and  Peter  Martyr  of 
Angleria  among  them^  and  several  inferior  ones,  both  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  hasten  to  introduce 
some  notice  of  the  Milanese  traveller,  Boturini  Benaducci.  In 
1736  he  crossed  the  seas  with  no  other  view  than  to  study  on  the 
spot  the  history  of  the  native  tribes  of  America.  To  this  end,  he 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  Mexican  language;  traversed 
the  country  to  examine  and  collect  the  remains  of  its  historical 
monuments;  made  researches  into  its  antiquities ;  entered  into 
friendship  with  many  of  the  native  Indians,  to  obtain  their 
ancient  pictures ;  and  procured  copies  of  many  valuable  manu- 
scripts which  were  in  the  libraries  of  the  monasteries.  The 
museum  which  he  formed  was  the  most  numerous  and  select  ever 
seen  in  that  country  next  to  the  one  of  the  celebrated  Siguenza ; 
it  contained  nearly  five  hundred  hieroglyphical  paintings  and 
manuscripts,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  quantity  of  them 
burnt  as  monuments  of  idolatry  by  the  first  bishops  and  mission- 
aries. Among  the  curiosities  of  this  collection  may  be  mentioned 
the  original  of  two  hymns^  composed  fifty  years  before  the  con- 
quest, by  NezahualcojotI,*  king  of  Acolhuacan,  or  Tezcucoy 

*  Tbb  king  wrote  in  the  Azteck  or  Mexican  language  sixty  hymns  in  honour  of  the 
Sopreiae  Being,  and  two  elegies.  The  great  nephew  of  Nezahoalcojotl,  baptized 
■Oder  the  natse  of  Ferdinand  Abba  IxtilxochitI,  translated  a  part  of  these  verses  into 
Spahisb ;  one  of  the  elegies  was  on  tlie  dettroction  of  the  city  of  Aacapozaico,  and  the 
oiber  lamented  Uie  instability  of  human  greatness  in  the  person  of  tiie  tyrant  Tezozo. 
iBoe,  whom  the  poet  compares  to  a  large  and  stately  tree,  which  had  extended  its  roots 
through  many  coontries,  and  spread  the  shade  of  its  green  branches  over  all  the  lands 
of  the  empire,  but. at  last,  worm-eaten  and  wasted;  fell  to  the  earth,  i>ever  to  resume 
its  youthfiai  Yerdure. 
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a  sovereign  equally  remarkable  for  his  superior  iotellect,  and  the 
wisdom  of  his  legislation.  The  proprietor  of  this  splendid  collec- 
tion^ the  result  of  nine  years  researches,  published  in  1746  '*  Idea 
de  una  Nueva  Historia  General  de  la  America  Septentrional^ 
containing  the  prospectus  of  the  great  history  he  contemplated, 
(which  was  never  published,)  and  a  catalogue  of  the  curiosities  in 
his  museum.  A  considerable  part  of  this  Boturini  had  transmitted 
to  Europe,  but  the  ship  in  which  the  articles  were  sent  was  taken 
by  an  English  privateer  during  the  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  Spain,  and  it  was  never  knovin  whether  the  paintings 
among  them  reached  England,  or  whether  they  were  thrown 
into  the  sea  as  of  no  value.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
some  of  the  Codices  Mexicani  now  at  Oxford  may  have  been  sav^, 
and  have  descended  to  us,  from  this  capture;  Boturini  himself, 
having  the  misfortune  soon  after  to  incur  the  displeasure  or  sus- 
picion of  the  Spanish  government,  was  sent  as  a  state  prisoner 
to  Madrid,  and  was,  in  consequence,  deprived  of  all  his  literaiy 
treasures,  which  were  confiscated,  and  remained  buried  in  the 
archives  of  the  viceroyalty  at  Mexico.  These  valuable  relics  of 
the  literature  of  the  Aztecks  were  preserved  with  so  little  care, 
and  in  course  of  time  so  torn,  pillaged,  and  dispersed,  by  persons 
ignorant  of  their  worth,  that  there  scarcely  eixisted,  when  Ham- 
boldt  arrived  there,  an  eighth  part  of  the  hieroglyphical  manu* 
scripts  taken  from  Boturini.  A  feeling  of  indignation  comes 
over  us  on  hearing  of  the  fate  which  attended  these  valuable  re« 
mains,  which  had  cost  so  much  care  and  labour,  and  which  the 
unfortunate  Boturini,  fired  with  that  enthusiasm  that  is  peculiar 
to  enterprising  men,  calls,  in  his  Historical  Essay,  "  the  only  pro- 
perty which  he  possessed  in  the  Indies,  and  which  he  would  not 
change  for  all  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  New  World."  A  small 
part  of  this  museum  came  into  the  hands  of  Lorenzana,  when 
he  was  primate  of  New  Spain,  of  whom  we  shall  have  to  speak 
by  and  by. 

The  chief  collectors  of  Mexican  antiquities  of  more  recent 
times  have  been  MM.  Gama  and  P.  Jose  Antonio  Pichardo. 
The  house  of  the  latter  was  to  the  Baron  de  Humboldt,  when 
he  visited  Mexico,  what  the  house  of  Siguenza  was  to  the 
traveller  Gemelli.  Pichardo  sacrificed  his  fortune  in  collecting 
hieroglyphical  manuscripts,  and  in  copying  those  he  was  unable 
to  purchase.  His  cabinet  was  also  much  enriched  by  his  friend 
Gama's  bequeathing  to  him  all  the  most  valuable  paintings  he 
possessed. 

With  the  exception  of  the  instance  of  Benaducci,  the  ardour 
of  research  into  the  antiquities  of  the  ancient  Americans  may  be 
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s»d  to  hate  been  visibly  on  the  decline  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  A  few  Spanish  and  Mexican  writers  exercised 
their  pens  on  subjects  connected  therewith,  hardly  worthy  of 
being  recorded ;  and  some  French,  English,  Italian,  and  German 
authors  wrote  on  the  old  topics,  some  of  them  in  a  rather  different 
spirit  and  manner  from  those  in  which  the  subject  had  hitherto 
Ineen  generally  handled.  The  models  of  a  well-regulated  state, 
as  regards  its  institutions,  civil  polity,  and  other  circumstances, 
being,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  these  philosophers,  exhibited 
only  by  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  they  were  unable  to  com- 
prehend any  other  mode  or  condition  of  excellence  in  states. 
With  the  writers  on  America,  this  may  be  taken  as  the  age  of 
classicism ;  no  modification  of  ancient  civilization  could  be,  in 
Aeir  opinion,  worthy  even  of  common  regard,  unless  capable  of 
being  measured  by  that  standard  of  perfection  which  the. world 
had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  venerate.  And  this  brings  us  to 
the  mention  of  the  name  of  De  Pauw,  who,  in  his  "  Recherches 
Philosophiqnes  sur  les  Americains,*'  broached  opinions  very 
derogatory  to  the  intellectual  and  physical  condition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  New  World.  He  laid  it  down  very  confi- 
dently, that  under  the  influence  of  an  unfavourable  climate,  which 
checks  and  enervates  the  principle  of  life,  man  never  attained  in 
America  the  perfection  which  belongs  to  his  nature,  but  remained 
stn  animal  of  an  inferior  order,  defective  in  the  vigour  of  his 
bodily  frame,  and  destitute  of  sensibility,  as  well  as  force,  in  the 
operations  of  his  mind.  Others,  and  M.  BufTon  among  them, 
struck  with  the  appearance  of  degeneracy  in  the  human  species 
throughout  the  New  World,  broached  the  notion  that  this  part  of 
the  globe  had  but  lately  emerged  from  the  sea,  and  become  fit 
for  the  residence  of  man ;  that  every  thing  in  it  bore  the  marks  of  a 
recent  origin ;  and  that  its  inhabitants^  lately  called  into  existence, 
and  still  at  the  beginning  of  their  career,  were  unworthy  to  be 
compared  with  the  people  of  a  more  ancient  and  improved 
continent. 

As  a  sort  of  counterpoise  to  these  notions,  however,  it  is 
true,  another  singular  theorjr  was  started,  founded  upon  no  less 
erroneous  premises;  that,  inasmuch  as  the  rude  simplicity  of 
savage  life  displays  an  elevation  of  sentiment,  an  independence  of 
mind,  and  a  warmth  of  attachment,  for  which  it  is  vam  to  search 
among  the  members  of  polished  societies, — the  most  perfect  state 
of  man  is  that  which  is  the  least  civilized.  Consequently,  the 
manners  of  the  rude  Americans  were  described  by  the  philoso-* 
phical  advocated  of  this  doctrine  as  models  to  the  rest  of  the 
species.  The  most  paradoxical  of  these  writers  have  been  ably 
answered,  with,  perhaps,  too  partial  a  leaning  to  the  side  of  the 
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AmericanSy  by  Clavigero,  in  some  dissertadoos  appended  to 
his  "  Storia  di  Messico:"  and  M.  De  Pauw  found  another  anta- 
gonist also  in  the  person  of  Dom  Pernety,  who  characterizes  his 
work  in  a  few  words,  as  containing  "  assertions  tris-hasardees, 
pour  ne  rien  dire  de  plus^  avancees  en  mime  temps  avec  un  ton . 
affirmatif,un  style  vif,  et  une  confiance  qui  devoient  en  itnposer  aux 
lecteur,  pen  aufait  des  matiires  quHl  traite!" 

As  authors  of  inferior  note^  though  of  the  same  spirit,  and 
charged  with  endeavouring  to  depreciate  the  natives  of  the  New 
Continent,  we  may  mention  Thomas  Gage  and  the  Abb6  RaynaU 
The  former,  an  English  friar,  author  of  a  "  History  of  New 
Spain,"  is  accused  by  Clavigero  of  having  not  only  mixed  fable 
with  his  statements,  but  of  being  guilty  of  deliberate  falsehoods. 
Robertson,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains,  that  his  observations  on 
the  manners  and  laws  of  the  Americans  are  those  of  an  intelligent 
eye,  wherever  religious  opinion  was  not  in  the  way.  The  Abb^ 
Raynal  was  a  conspicuous  writer  of  his  day ;  on  American  affairs 
he  was,  undoubtedly,  too  full  of  singular  conceits,  and  too  subject 
to  be  led  away  by  them;  instead  of  calmly  and  impartially  balanc*, 
ing  the  conflicting  accounts  and  crotchets  of  previous  historians 
and  philosophers,  he  went  so  far  '^  on  the  doubting  side^**  as 
almost  to  disbelieve  the  pre-existence  of  the  Mexican  monarchy 
much  before  the  Spaniards  arrived  in  the  country.  He  likewise 
rated  the  degree  of  civilization  attained  by  the  Mexicans  far  too 
low. 

But  of  all  the  historians  of  America,  whether  of  ancient  or 
modern  date,  none  has  attained  so  much  celebrity  as  Dr.  Robert- 
son. That  author's  previous  History  of  Charles  the  Fifth  had  pre- 
pared the  world  to  expect  something  from  his  hands  superior  to  any 
preceding  account  of  the  New  World,  and  corresponding  to  the 
high  opinion  which  bad  been  cherished  of  his  genius  and  ability; 
and,  on  the  whole,  he  did  not  disappoint  it.  Views  and  sketches 
of  America  (as  they  might  be  called,  comparatively  speaking,) 
had  been  given  by  able  writers,  and  splendid  portions  of  its  story, 
had  been  adorned  with  all  the  beauties  of  eloquence ;  but  prior  to 
Robertson,  no  author  had  bestowed  upon  it  the  mature  and 
profound  investigation  which  such  a  subject  required,  or  had 
finished  upon  a  regular  plan,  that  complete  narration  and  perfect 
whole,  which  it  is  the  province  of  the  historian  to  transmit  to  po- 
sterity. It  is  true  his  advantages  were  considerable ;  his  intimacy 
with  Lord  Grantham,  then  the  English  ambassador  at  Madrid, 
procured  him  such  a  rare  collection  of  Spanish  books  and  manu- 
scripts as  had  been  seldom,  or,  perhaps,  never  possessed  by  any 
other  individual ;  so  much  the  greater,  then,  must  be  our  regret 
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that  at  the  death  of  the  owner  of  it,  this  choice  library  should  have 
been  dispersed.  It  is  singular,  however,  considering  the  time  and 
assiduity  alleged  to  have  been  employed  by  him,  in  endeavouring 
to  gain  information  from  all  quarters  of  what  might  illustrate  his 
labours,  that  his  work  should  exhibit  so  many  flagrant  instances 
of  want  of  knowledge.  That  he  should  have  been  ignorant  of 
several  specimens  of  Mexican  remains  in  the  hands  of  obscure 
iodividuaJs,  or  even  in  continental  repositories,  may  perhaps  be 
pissed  over  as  venial ;  but  that  he  should  not  have  known  the  ex- 
istence of  a  fine  collection  of  Azteck  paintings  in  the  principal 
library  of  his  native  kingdom,  is  scarcely  to  be  accounted  for, 
unless  we  suppose  that,  attaching  but  little  importance  to  such 
relics,  he  did  not  institute  a  very  rigid  inquiry  after  them,  resting 
contented  with  what  in  that  respect  misht  be  accidentally  supplied 
to  him,  in  addition  to  what  was  previously  known."^  The  want 
of  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  Mexican  manuscripts  and 
specimens  of  art  than  those  he  has  mentioned,  has  led  him  to 
make  some  incautious  statements  founded  upon  the  latter,  which 
have  been  taken  up  by  succeeding  writers  to  his  discredit ;  for  his 
''  History^'  has  been  much  commented  on,  and  by  men  of  oppo- 
site ways  of  thinking.  The  general  opinion  of  his  work  seems  at 
present  to  be  that,  besides  the  defects  just  pointed  out,  it  is  too 
much  abridged  in  that  part  relating  to  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Mexico — the  Toltecks  and  the  Aztecks ; — that  in  his  examina- 
tion and  judgment  of  facts,  and  of  the  representations  of  the  early 
annalists,  he  is  too  severe,  and  some  times  erroneous;  and  that  he 
has  hardly  done  justice  to  the  Indian  character.  The  style  of  his 
narrative  was,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  generally  considered  faultless; 
It  is  now  thought  too  artificial,  too  uniform,  and  to  display  a  want 
of  ease.  But  Robertson  was  a  classicist;  and  his  faults,  whatever 
they  were,  both  of  matter  and  manner,  are  principally  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  school  to  which  he  belonged.  One  of  the  most 
vehement  of  his  castigators  was  the  Jesuit  Clavigero,  in  a  ''  His- 
tory of  Mexico,"  published  soon  after  the  appearance  of  Dr. 
Robertson's  work.  His  strictures  chiefly  relate  to  the  remarks  of 
the  Scottish  historian  as  to  the  slender  knowledge  of  the  institu- 
tions and  customs  of  the  Americans  to  be  derived  from  the  ancient 
monuments  of  Mexico,  the  paucity  and  ambiguity  of  the  picture- 
writings,  and  the  imperfect  materials  found  scattered  in  the 
Spanish  writers.  To  observations  of  this  nature,  and  to  other 
rather  extravagant  notions  adopted  from  De  Pauw,  of  the  intel- 
lectual incapabilities  of  the  Mexicans,  Clavigero   replied  with, 

*  This  DOtioii  of  oun  U  confirtned,  we  think,  by  the  observations  which  Kobertson 
~  Quikei  in  hi*  notes  relative  to  the  Vitmm  Codex, 
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perhaps,  too  great  a  degree  of  vehemence  and  warmth,  and  with  a 
palpable  prepossession  in  favour  of  the  contrary  sentiments.  Dr* 
Robertson  inquired  patiently  into  the  truth  of  the  charges  brought 
against  him  by  the  Italian  historian,  and  published  ^e  result  of 
his  inquiry  in  1788;  the  justice  of  some  of  them  he  admitted,  and 
others  he  endeavoured  to  refute.  The  additional  info^matioa  of 
later  years  on  the  subjectof  America,  conveyed  through  the  p^iges 
of  such  writers  as  Humboldt,  Soutbey,  and  others,  has  fiuwiibed 
better  founded  srounds  of  objection  to  some  of  the  statemeota  of 
Robertson.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  the  cenauras 
passed  upon  him  by  the  historian  of  Brazil  are  rather  too  severe, 
and  hardly  warranted  by  the  weight  of  the  obgections. 

Soon  after  the  first  edition  of  Robertson's  book,  came  out 
the  ^^  Storia  di  Messico,"  by  the  Abb£  Clavigero,  already  meo- 
tioned,  a  tedious  and  voluminous  work,  and  altogether  too  highly 
coloured  and  poetical  in  its  delineations ;  but  the  regiatratioa  of 
facts  and  events  connected  with  the  early  history  of  Mexico,  not  be* 
fore  known,  and  the  general  minuteness  of  its  detail,  coupled  with 
the  circumstance  of  the  author's  having  resided  nearly  forty  yeafs 
in  the  provinces  of  New  Spain,  acquired  the  Mexican  language, 
and  studied  their  manuscripts  and  other  monuments  of  antiquity, 
attracted  towards  it  considerable  attention.  It  is  true  that  the  facta 
of  his  history,  though  attested  by  a  crowd  of  witnesses  often  hoadte 
to  each  other,  were,  at  first,  owing  to  peculiar  circumstances,  re* 
garded  as  extremely  dqubtfuh  He  demands  for  his  performance 
credit  for  diligence  of  research  and  integrity  of  narration : — ''  lo 
somma,"  says  he,  "  ho  avuto  sempre  mai  d'avanti  agl'  occhj  quelle 
due  sante  leggi  della  storia,  di  non  osar  dire  il  falso,  n^  temer  di 
dire  il  vero,  e  mi  lusingo  di  non  avervi  contravenuto.'^  The  most 
interesting  parts  of  his  work  are  the  dissertations  annexed  to  it, 
wherein  the  author  undertakes  to  handle,  with  great  show  of  can* 
dour  and  acquaintance  with  his  subject,  some  of  the  most  flagrant 
misconceptions  and  misrepresentations  of  writers  on  the  moni, 
intellectual,  and  physical  condition  of  the  aborigines  of  Mexico* 

Since  the  end  of  the  last  century,  a  fortunate  revolution  has 
taken  place  in  the  manner  of  examining  the  civilization  of  na- 
tions, and  the  causes  which  impede  or  favour  its  progress.  We 
have  become  acquainted  with  countries,  the  customs,  institutions, 
and  arts  of  which  differ  almost  as  widely  from  those  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  as  the  primitive  forms  of  extinct  races  of  animab 
differ  from  those  of  the  species  which  are  the  objects  of  descrip- 
tive natural  history.  We  may  instance,  in  proof  of  this  change  the 
researches  instituted  with  such  success  by  a  society  at  Calcutta, 
into  the  antiquities  of  the  people  of  Asia,  and  those  that  have  been 
carried  on  with,  perhaps,  stiU  gfaatar  benefit,  islo  the  hiera(Ig^ 
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phkal  moDumeiita  of  ancieot  E|^pt;  on  those  of  the  Americao 
contineot,  the  investigations  of  Baron  Humboldt  appeared  at  an 
epoch  in  which  no  longer  was  deemed  unworthy  of  attention  what^ 
ef  er  is  not  conformable  to  that  style,  of  which  the  Greeks  ha?e 
left  such  inimitable  models.     To  the  labours  of  this  learned  and 
indefatigable  traveller  the  world  is  chiefly  indebted  for  the  increased 
lif^t  thrown  on  the  ancient  state  of  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian 
aationa,  by  his  collection  and  elucidation  of  their  monumental 
remains.    In  his  "  Atlas  Pittoresque/'  a  magnificent  work  pub- 
lished at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  he  has  brought 
together  whatever  relates  to  the  origin  and  first  progress  of  the 
arts  among  the  people  of  Aooerica.     The  greater  portion  of  the 
plates  represent  specimens  of  the  remains  of  their  architecture, 
scolpture,  historical  paintings  and  hieroglyphics,  relative  to  their 
division  of  time,  and  the  system  of  their  calendar.     In  regard  to 
the  iMter  of  these  objects,  Humboldt  has  been  singularly  happy; 
he  has  unfolded  with  great  success  the  complicated  method  of 
chronology  adopted  by  the  Aztecks ;  and  on  comparing  his  ex*- 
phinatiiHis  of  their  calendar  with  those  of  Clavigero,  Gemelli, 
and  Torquemada,  we  see  how  inaccurate  in  many  respects  were 
die  notions  hitherto  entertained  in  regard  to  the  Mexican  almanack. 
But  the  principal  object  of  this  celebrated  traveller  and  excellent 
Bian  seems  to  have  been  to  bring  together  pictures  of  the  man- 
ners, arts,  languages,  and  traditions  of  the  New  Continent,  and  to 
point  out  the  analogies  subsisting  between  them  and  those  of  the 
Old  World,  wherever  they  can  be  ascertained,  without  at  the 
same  time  venturing  to  determine  the  secret  causes  of  these  re- 
semblances, while  no  historical  fact  carries  us  back  to  the  period 
of  communication   which   existed   between    the   inhabitants   of 
differeat  and  remote  climates.    This  work  we  regard  as  eminently 
calcslated  to  supply  a  previous  detideraium  in  the   historical 
detaib  of  America ;  and  the  plan  of  it  is,  in  so  far,  superior  to 
the  methods  generally  pursued  by  investigators  of  the  monuments, 
languages,  and  traditions  of  nations.     The  author  has  avoided 
founding  any  particular  hypothesis  on  insufficient  grounds ;  he 
fhmkly  lays  before  his  readers  the  result  of  his  observations  and 
»searcheS)--^like  the  summing   up  of  an  impartial  judge, — and 
leaves  diem  to  form  their  own  conjectures  as  to  the  origin  of  a 
people  OQ  whkh  it  is  vain  to  offer  any  decisive  opinion,  knowing 
that  the  human  mind,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  external 
circumstances  as  to  time  and  place,  wUl  frequently  develope  itself 
in  the  same  manner ;  *'  Tant  il  est  vrai,''  says  M.  Visconti,  "  que 
I'esprit  de  i'homme,  midgi^  la  difference  des  siicles  et  des  climats, 
est  diapoei  i  agir  de  la  m^e  maai^re  dans  des  circonstances  pa- 
raUes,  saaa  moir  besoin  ni  de  tradition  ni  d'ex^mple/'    M,  de 
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Humboldt  was  fortunate  enough,  in  his  visit  to  the  *'  Yellow 
skies  of  Mexico/'  to  possess  himself  of  several  Azteck  hierogly- 
phical  paintings,  which  are  now  deposited  in  the  royal  library  of 
Berlin,  fac-similes  of  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  adorn  the 
work  of  Mr.  Aglio. 

Waiving  in  the  present  account  any  notice  of  some  nunor 
authors  on  the  same  subject,  either  because  the  substance  of  tbeir 
lucubrations  is  contained  in  the  works  of  those  we  have  dmii- 
tioned,  or  that  their  views  and  investigations  have  not  gained 
sufficient  notoriety  to  entitle  them  to  be  brought  within  the  scope 
of  this  article, — we  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  such  publications 
as  have  already  exhibited  engravings  of  Mexican  paintingBi  that 
by  so  doing  we  may  be  able  to  ascertain  which  of  Mr.  Aglio's 
Codices  appear  for  the  first  time,  and  in  so  far  are  an  addition  to 
the  previously  existing  stock. 

The  most  remarkable  specimen  of  Mexican  picture-writiog 
with  which  the  world  was  for  a  long  time  acquainted,  is  that 
published  by  Purchas  in  his  "  Pilgrimage,'^  generally  denotni- 
Jiated  the  Collection  of  Mendoza,  from  the  circumstance  that 
Don  Antonio  Mendoza,  made  viceroy  of  New  Spain  not  long 
^fter  the  conquest,  sent  these  paintings  as  a  present  to  Charles 
the  Fifth ;  the  ship  in  which  they  were  transmitted  was  taken  by 
-a  French  cruiser,  and  hence  they  came  into  the  hands  of  Andrew 
Thevet,  geographer  to  the  king  of  France,  who  had  himself  visited 
the  New  World.  At  his  death  they  were  purchased  by  Hakluyt, 
who  was  tlien  chaplain  to  the  English  embassy  at  Paris;  from  die 
French  capital  they  went  to  London,  and  being  bequeathed  by 
Hakluyt  to  Purchas,  wood-engravings  of  them  were  published 
by  him  in  1625,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  the  an- 
tiquary. This  collection  of  pictorial  manuscripts,  termed  by 
Purchas  '*  one  of  his  choicest  jewels,'^  was  originally  accompa- 
nied with  interpretations  in  the  Mexican  language,  whidt  were 
thence  translated  into  tlie  Spanish,  and  after  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  Hakluyt,  the  Spanish  explanations  were  further 
transferred  into  English  by  Michael  Locke,  at  the  request  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  con- 
tains the  history  of  die  Mexican  empire  under  its  ten  monarcbs. 
.The  second  is  a  tribute-roll,  representing  what  each  conquered 
town  paid  into  the  royal  treasury.  The  third  is  a  code  of  Af ex- 
ican  institutions,  domestic,  political,  and  military.  In  1692,  a 
copy  of  these  paintings,  together  with  a.  fresh  version  frooi  English 
into  French,  was  published  by  Melchizedeck  Thevenot  in.  the 
.second  volume  of  his  work  entitled  "  Relation  de  divers  Voyages 
curieux;"  but  this  copy  abounds  with  faults  and*  transpositioiis. 
'.  Kircber  also  repul^shed  a  fac-simile  of  die  first  paintings  froin  the 
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c<4>y  of  Purcbas^  in  hb  *'  CEdipus  EgypUacus."  We  have  i^rendy 
olMerved  that  Robertson  was  ignorant^  and  Humboldt  not  fully 
certain,  that  the  originals  of  '' Mendoza/'  (as  they  have  been  ge- 
nerally thought  to  be,)  were  lodged  among  the  Selden  manu- 
scripts in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford.  The  manuscript  is 
.now  diacoveredi  however,  not  to  be  original ;  the  outline  of  the 
figures,  is  done  with  a  pen^  and  they  ai-e  drawn  on  European 
paper.  It  is  the  same  as  Hakluyt  bought  at  the  death  of  Thevet, 
whose  name  is  written  on  several  of  the  pages ;  having  afterwards 
.boconne  the  property  of  Purchas  in  the  manner  he  relates,  it  is 
possible  Selden  obtained  it  from  him, — or  what,  perhaps,  is  mor^ 
pfx>bable, — from  his  intimate  friend  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  to  whom 
It  might  be  left  by  Purchas,  and  afterwards  descend  into  the  pos- 
session of  Selden.  The  reasonableness  of  this  latter  supposition 
is  considerably  increased  by  the  order  of  the  deaths  of  these 
three,  great  antiquaries. 

The  next  specimen  of  the  graphic  art  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Anahuac  was  given  to  the  world  in  two  plates  by  Gemelli  Car- 
reri,  an  Italian  traveller,  in  a  work  entitled  "  Giro  del  Moudo.'^ 
.The  first  of  these  engravings  represents  the  progress  of  the  Aztecks 
on  their  first  arrival  in  the  country,  and  of  the  various  stations  ip 
.  which  they  settled  before  they  founded  the  capital  of  their  empire, 
Teoocbtitlan.  The  second  is  a  chronological  wheel,  or  circle, 
representing  the  manner  in  which  they  computed  and  marked 
their  cycle  of  fifty-two  years.  These,  together  with  the  portraits 
of  Mexican  kings  in  the  same  work,  he  received  from  Siguenza^ 
who  was  living  at  Mexico  when  Gemelli  arrived  there,  and  of 
whom  mention  has  been  made  as  a  diligent  collector  of  Mexican 
documents,  and  who  was  the  inheritor,  besides,  of  the  hieroglyphic 
paintings  of  a  noble  Indian,  Juan  de  Alba  Ixtlilxochitl.  It  was 
for  a  long  timie  believed  that  this  work  of  Carreri  was  a  fictitious 
toar,  and  Dr.  Robertson,  as  well  as  other  historians,  thought 
proper  to  impugn  his  credibility;  but  later  writers,  particularly 
Clavigero  and  Humboldt,  have  put  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  Ge- 
melli as  certainly  saw  what  he  describes  in  Mexico,  as  that  Deiion 
was  in  Egypt,  or  Mr.  Salt  in  Abyssinia.  Meanwhile  the  copies 
of  these  Azteck  paintings  were  comparatively  neglected,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  found  in  a  book  resting  under  the  imputation  of 
being  a  mass  of  falsehood  and  imposture.  M.  de  Humboldt  has 
at  length  rescued  it  from  the  consequences  of  this  extraordinary 
scepticism,  and  thus  satisfactorily  proved  the  authenticity  of  the 
eoeravinss. 

The  third  published  specimen  of  Mexican  hieroglyphics  was 
taken  from  the  remains  of  Boturini's  collection,  which  he  left 
in  New  Spain  at  his  departure*, — part  of  bis  museum,  as  we 
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hitve  vIreHdy  observed,  haring  been  captured  on  its  way  da  Eu- 
rope. Cardinal  Lorenzana,  into  whose  hands  some  of  the  remaki- 
ing  portion  fell^  pubHsbed  from  it  a  curious  tribute^roll  in  thir^ 
two  plates,  along  with  the  figure  of  the  Mexican  year.  Clavtgero, 
who  inspected  them,  says,  that  the  paintings  of  the  tributes  are  the 
aame  with  Mendoza's,  but  that  tiiey  are  better  executed,  vbA 
have  die  figures  of  the  tributary  cities^  which  are  wanting  in  tboae 
•of  Purchas  and  Thevenot.  We  are  told  by  Mr.  Agiioy  however, 
tfiat  the  symbols  of  the  tributary  cities  in  Lorenzana  are  engraved 
in  the  most  incorrect  manner,  and  that  die  explanation  is  full  of 
errors. 

The  fourth  publication  of  copies  of  Azteok  paintings  was  by 
Dr.  Robertson,  who,  in  his  history,  gave  a  few  pages  of  the 
Codex  Mexicanus  at  Vienna,  in  outline  only.  The  whole  col- 
lection consists  of  fifty-two  pages  in  the  first  part,  and  thirteen  in 
the  second.  Of  all  die  Mexican  manuscripts  which  exist  in  the 
libraries  of  Europe,  that  of  Vienna  is  the  oldest  known.  According 
to  a  Latin  note  in  the  first  page,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  a  pre- 
sent from  King  Eman  uel  of  Portugal  to  Pope  Clement  die  Seven^ ; 
as  well  as  to  have  subsequently  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Car- 
dinals Hippolito  de  Medicis  and  Capuanus.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Nessel  *  and  Lambecciusf  in  their  catalogues :  and  the  latter  ob- 
'  serves,  that  as  King  Emanuel  was  dead  two  years  before  the  election 
of  Pope  Clement  the  Sevendi,  this  manuscript  could  not  have  been 
given  to  this  last  pontiff,  but  rather  to  Leo  the  Tenth,  to  whom 
Emanuel  sent  an  embassy  in  1513.  But  as  this  latter  account 
appears  from  the  dates  to  be  as  improbable  as  the  former,  (for  no 
Mexican  manuscripts  could  have  been  in  Europe  in  1513,)  we 
are  only  able  to  conclude  as  certain,  that,  at  whatever  period  it 
reached  Italy,  after  having  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  it  was 
ofiered  in  1677  lo  the  Emperor  Leopold  by  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Eisenach.  It  has  been  stated  that  this  painting  was  executed  on 
human  skin ;  but  this  is  an  erroneous  assertion,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable, according  to  Humboldt,  who  examined  it  in  1811,  that  it 
is  a  skin  of  the  mazatl,  which  naturalists  call  the  Louisiana  sta^, 
an  animal  common  in  the  north  of  Mexico.  The  fieict  of  tins 
codex  having  no  interpretation  annexed,  detracts  from  its  value* 
M.  de  Humboldt  imagined  it  might  treat  of  astrological  matters, 
but  Dr.  Robertson  does  not  attempt  (very  prudently,  perhaps,)  lo 
hazard  a  conjecture  as  to  its  meanmg. 

Soon  after  the  first  edition  of  Dr.  Robertson's  history  eame  out, 
Mr.  Waddilove  discovered  in  the  library  of  the  Escurial  a  Mexican 

*  Nessel,  CataL  Bibliotb.  Cesares,  torn.  vi.  p.  163. 
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Calendar^  according  to  whicb^  as  ia  alleged,  thoujrfi  vaiyiog 
from  ascertained  facts,  the  Azteck  year  contained  28o  dajs,  dir 
vided  into  £2  months  and  13  days.  A  fac-simile  of  this  maJMi- 
jMrript  aever  having  been  published  that  we  are  aware  of,  beyond 
the  mention  of  it  made  by  some  eminent  writers,  it  seems  hardly 
feievant  to  our  purpose  to  dwell  upon  it.  We  may  just  obsarf^ 
that  it  has  been  suspected  to  be  only  a  copy  of  a  Mexican  ma- 
anscript,  from  the  curcumstance  of  its  being  in  the  form  of  a  folio, 
wfa^eaa  the  generality  of  these  MSS.  are  of  the  quarto  size,  and^ 
aMMneover,  from  its  having  entirely  escaped  the  notice  of  aofr 
Spanish  author.  At  the  bottom  of  each  page  is  an  explanatian 
IB  Spanish,  which  has  been  added  since  the  conquest. 

lie  Abb^  Clavigero,  in  his  account  of  Azteck  paintings, 
Imown  to  exist  when  he  wrote,  mentions  a  collection  in  the  Vati- 
eaa  at  Rome,  (of  which  Bobertsoa,  as  we  have  remarked,  was 
ig|K>raBt,)  but  that  he  had  had  no  opportunity  of  applying  there  to 
^onaiilt  them.  What  Clavigero  could  not  do,  M.  da  Humboldt 
has  done;  be  has  discovered  and  examined  two  remarkable  Co- 
afters  Mexkani  at  Rome,  numbered  3738  and  3776;  and  has 
given  in  the  thirteenth  plate  of  his  ''  Atlas"  an  exact  copy  of  oae 
of  the  fcrfds,  or  a  page  of  the  latter,  which  is  called  the  **  Little 
Vadcan."  Nine  figures  taken  from  the  Codex  Jnonymus,  No. 
3798,  representing  "  Costumes  delineated  by  the  Mexican  pain- 
ters in  the  time  of  Montezuma,^'  have  been  published  in  the 
IbnrteeBth  plate;  also  "  Epochs  of  Nature  according  to  the 
Azteck  mythology,"  in  plate  26,  and  other  symbolical  figures  from 


ibe  same  manuscript  in  plate  60th. 
Besides  the  Coitices  Vaii 


^oHcam,  the  labours  of  this  eminent  tra- 
veller have  produced  numerous  specimens  of  Mexican  art,  and 
thereby  added  veryconsiderably  to  our  archaM>logical  knowledge  of 
the  New  Continent.  He  has  illustrated  the  subject  of  Azted^ 
paintkigs  more  than  any  writer  that  has  gone  before  him ;  and  has 
been,  we  believe,  a  principal  guide  to  Mr.  Aglio  in  directing  hi«i 
where  to  find  the  collections  with  which  be  has  enriched  his 
splendid  performance.  We  shall  mention  those  plates  only  of 
his  Ailm  Pit^oresque  that  have  a  more  immediate  relation  to  our 
purpose,  premising  that  Humboldt  speaka  of  but  six  grand  col- 
lections of  Mexican  manuscripts  existing  at  present  in  Europa, 
nameJy,  those  of  the  Escurial,  Bologna,  Veletri,  Rome,  Vienna, 
and  Berlia«  To  these  he  does  not,  however,  forget  to  add  the 
Bwnnseripts  <af  Dresden,  of  Paris,  of  Mendoza  and  GemeHi. 
FiagmrniH  of  the  Beritn  collection  are  given  in  four  plates,  the 
l£th,  36th,  38th,  and  57th;  of  the  Vatican  in  four,  namely  13th^ 
14Ui,  26th,  and  60th;  of  the  Veletri  in  three,  the  15th,  27th,  and 
37th;  and  of  li»  Vienna  in  three,  nao^y,  the  46th,  47th,  and 
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48th.  The  collection  preserved  in  the  royal  library  at  Berlid 
contains  different  Azteck  paintings  which  Humboldt  procured 
during  his  travels  in  New  Spain.  Some  of  them  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Chevalier  Boturini,  and  were  executed  posterior  to 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  on  the  coast  of  Anahuac.  The  Cth- 
dex  Vaticanus,  No.  3738,  was  copied  in  1566  by  Pedro  de  los 
Rios,  a  Dominican  monk,  from  pictures  made  by  Mexican  pain- 
ters, at  the  time  of  the  first  abode  of  Cortez  at  Tenochtitlan.  In 
this  respect  it  resembles  the  collection  of  Mendoza ;  the  outlines 
of  the  figures  are  done  with  a  pen,  and  in  an  extremely  coarse 
style  of.  drawing.  According  to  Lord  Kingsborough,  Acosta 
mentions  this  Codex  in  a  passage  in  the  19th  chapter  of  the  2nd 
Book  of  his  "  Natural  History  of  the  Indies;**  and  he  moreover 
asserts,  that  the  only  paintings  to  which  Acosta  can  refer,  as  at 
all  suiting  his  purpose,  are  those  contained  in  the  third  part  of 
this  Codex.  Zoegaand  Humboldt  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  No. 
3776  of  which  Acosta  and  Kircher  have  taken  notice,  which  is 
the  only  original  painting  in  the  Vatican  library  at  present  knowo, 
(if  we  omit  some  few  remnants  of  the  Boturini  museum,) 
though  Mercati,  in  a  work  ♦  already  referred  to,  relates  that  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  I6th  century,  two  collections  of  original  ma- 
nuscripts existed  in  the  Vatican.  How  the  two  codices  we  have 
just  noticed  got  there,  we  are  not  informed.  Of  all  tlie  Mex- 
ican paintings  preserved  in  Italy,  the  Codex  Borgianus  of  Veletri, 
now  removed  to  Rome,  is  the  largest  and  the  most  remarkable  for 
the  splendour  and  extreme  variety  of  the  colours.  The  manu- 
script once  belonged  to  the  family  of  Giustiniani,  from  whom  it 
came,  in  a  rather  mutilated  state,  into  the  hands  of  the  Cardinal 
Borgia.  The  great  freshness  of  the  colours  might  lead  us  to 
suspect  (says  Humboldt)  that  the  Codex  Borgianus,  as  well  as  of 
the  Vatican,  does  not  go  beyond  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
histories  of  the  Escurial,  Vienna,  and  Mendoza  collections  have 
already  been  given.  The  collection  of  Bologna  is  deposited 
in  the  library  of  the  Institute  of  Sciences  in  that  city.  We  are 
unacquainted  with  its  origin,  but  we  read  in  the  first  page  that 
this  painting,  traced  on  a  thick  and  ill-prepared  skin,  was  ceded 
in  l66o  by  Count  Valerio  Zani  to  the  Marquis  of  Caspi.  An 
engraved  copy  of  it  exbts  in  the  Borgian  Museum. 

In  the  45th  plate  of  the  "Atlas  Pittoresque,"  we. find  an 
engraving  of  "  Fragments  of  a  hieroglyphical  MS.  preserved  in 
the  Royal  Library  of  Dresden."  The  first  informatiop  respect- 
ing thb  singular  specimen  of  Mexican  writing  was  communi^ted 


•  Meicsti,  '*  D«g1i  Obeliachi  di  Roma,"  1589,  c»  2,  p.  96* 
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bj  M.  Bottiger  in  a  work*  which  displays  the  most  extensive 
s^aintance  with  the  paintings  of  barbarous  nations  as  well  as 
of  the  Hindoos,  the  Persians,  the  Chinese,  the  Egyptians,  and  the 
Greeks.  According  to  him,  this  Azteck  manuscript  was  pur^ 
chased  at  Vienna  by  the  Librarian  Gotze,  in  1739.  It  is  on 
paper  of  tnetl,  {Jgave  Americana,)  containing  forty  leaves^ 
mered  with  paintings  on  both  sides.  What  renders  this  roanu- 
Kiipt  remarkable,  is  the  disposition  of  the  simple  hieroglyphics, 
many  of  which  are  arranged  m  lines,  as  in  a  real  symbolic  writing; 
a  great  number  follow  each  other  without  connection,  as  in  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  and  the  keys  of  the  Chinese. 

**  Fragments  of  Hieroglyphic  Paintings  taken  from  the  Co« 
dex  Telieriano-Remensis,"  are  represented  in  plates  55  and  56. 
This  volume,  into  which  Pedro  de  los  Rios  (mentioned  above) 
copied,  either  toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  or  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  centurj',  a  great  number  of  hieroglyphical 
paintings,  belonged  formerly  to  Le  Tellier,  archbishop  of  Rheims, 
but  it  IS  not  certain  by  what  means  it  came  into  his  hands.  In 
its  outward  form  it  resembles  the  larger  Vatican,  No*  3738. 
The  copies  in  this  Codex^  which  belongs  to  the  royal  library  at 
Ptris,  are  in  general  very  carefully  made,  and  bear  the  character 
rf  original  drawings.  Each  hieroglyphic  figure  is  accompanied 
^th  explanations,  written,  as  it  appears,  at  Mexico,  from  the 
dictation  of  some  of  the  natives.  The  notes  of  this  MS.  throw 
great  lisht  on  the  history,  the  chronology,  and  the  religious  rites 
of  the  Aztecks.  In  the  circumstance  of  its  being  a  copy,  and 
iM>t  an  original,  the  Codex  Tellerianus  resembles  the  Mendoza 
collection  and  the  larger  Vatican.  It  contains  three  different 
works;  the  first,  a  ritual  almanack;  the  second,  a  book  of 
astrology ;  and  the  third,  divided  into  two  parts  in  Aglio's  work, 
contains  a  Mexican  History,  from  the  year  five  tochtli,  or  1 197, 
to  the  year  four  colli,  or  156i.  It  is  asserted  that  an  original 
Mexican  Calendar,  painted  on  paper  of  the  Agave,  and  very 
mudi  resembling  diis  Codex  of  Le  Tellier  in  the  disposition  of 
the  signs  of  the  days  in  the  year  round  the  figures  of  the  principal 
Mexican  idols,  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  Paris.  How  is  it,  then,  that  a  fac-simile  of  this 
calendar  is  not  inserted  by  Mr.  Aglio  in  the  present  collection  ? 

Having  now  taken  a  review  of  most  of  the  principal  writers  on 
ancient  Mexico,  and  enumerated  and  described  the  histories,  as 
far  as  they  are  known,  of  these  Azteck  paintings,  fac-similes  of 
^ch  have  appeared,  either  whole  or  in  part,  anterior  to  the 
publication  before  us,  we  now  proceed  to  particularize  its  con- 
tents, and  to  offer  such  remarks  in  passing  as  may  seem  necessary. 

♦  BottJger,  Ideen  wr  Archsologie  dcr  Malerei,  tom.  1,  p.  17 — tl. 
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The  contents  of  the  Fibst  Volume  are  : — 

1.  Copy  of  the  Collection  of  Mendoza  preserved  in  Ifae  SeMifi  C<^- 
leetion  of  Manuscripts  id  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  73  p«gea. 
Marked  Arch.  Seld.  A.  ).  Cat.  MSS.  Aogl.  3134. 

Here  the  first  part  of  *'  Mendoza"  ends  with  the  18th  page ;  m 
Parchas^  with  the  13th.  The  second  part  contuns  thirty-nine  pagea, 
according  to  Aglio^  in  Purchas  there  are  thirty-eight  divisions^ 
thirty-five  of  which  have  figures.  In  the  third  part  both  authors  keep 
almost  exactly  together  in  the  number  and  form  of  the  plates  and 
figures.  In  the  first  and  second  parts  they  diverge  matenally  $  the 
latter  being  taken  from  the  tribute-roll  of  Lorenzana,  many  faoutet 
standing  for  towns  conquered  being  inserted  in  Aglio's  work  which  are 
not  found  in  Purchas.  The  general  execution  of  the  former  aothor,  as 
regards  brilliancy  of  colouring  and  embellishment,  and  faithfoliiesB  and 
neatness  of  imitation  from  the  originals,  (for  we  have  inspected  them  at 
Oxford,)  are  not^  of  course,  for  a  moment  to  be  compared  with  the  mde 
outline  wood-cuts  of  the  old  antiquarian. 

2«  Copy  of  the  Codex  Telleriano-Remensis  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Paris.     93  pages.     Marked  14.  Reg.  1616. 

The  first  part  takes  up  13  pages  3  the  second^  33;  the  thirds  8; 
and  the  fourth,  39  pages. 

3.  Fac-simile  of  an  Original  Mexican  Hieroglyphic  Painting,  from 
th6  Collection  of  Boturini.    23  pages. 

This  is  not  coloured ;  the  original,  we  believe^  it  preserved  in  tba^ 
Vatican,  and  the  history  of  it  is  unknown. 

4.  Copy  of  an  Original  Mexican  Painting,  preserved  in  the  GoUectioD 
of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  40  pages. 
Marked  Arch.  Bodl.  H.  75  Cat.  MSS.  Angl.  2858. 

5.  Fao*simile  of  an  Original  Mexican  Painting,  preserved  in  tht 
Selden  Collection  of  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  20  pages. 
Marked  Arch.  Seld.  A.  2.  Cat.  MSS.  Angl.  3135. 

6.  Fac-simile  of  an  Original  Mexican  Hieroglyphic  Paintibg,  pre- 
served in  the  Selden  Collection  of  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  aC 
Oxford.    A  roll  marked  Arch.  Seld.  A.  Rot.  3  Cat.  MSS.  Aflgl.  3207. 

This  roll  occupies  twelve  pages  of  Mr.  Aglio's  work. 
The  Second  Volume  contains  :— 

1.  Copy  of  a  Mexican  MS.  preserved  in  the  library  of  tht  Vatiou. 
1 49  pMes.     Marked  No.  3738. 

2.  ^iC'-simiU  of  an  Original  Mexican  Painting  given  to  the  Univor- 
fity  df  Oxford^  by  Archbishop  Laud,  and  preserved  in  the  Bodleiaa 
Library.  46  pages.  Marked  Laud.  B.  65  nunc  678.  Cat.  M^S. 
Angl.  546. 

3.  Fac-simile  of  an  Original  Mexican  Painting,  pr^erved  in  the 
libi^ry  of  the  Institute  at  Bologna.     24  pages. 

4.  Pac-simile  of  an  Original  Mexican  Painting  preserved  in  ^ 
Imperial  Library  at  Vienna.     65  pages. 

5.  Fac-similes  of  Original  Mexican  Paintings^  deposited  iti  tbe  Rofil 
Library  at  Berlin,  by  the  Baron  de  Humboldt;  and  of  a  Meiioan  T 
rdief,  preserved  in  the  Royal  Cabinet  of  Antiques. 
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The  Thisd  Vohime  comprises? — 

1.  C«py  m£  an  Original  Mexican  Paintings  pre8tr¥ed  in  the  Bcogiaa 
Mosemn,  at  the  Cc^ge  of  Propaganda,  in  Rome.    76  pages. 

This  is  truly  magnificent  and  heautiful ;  one  of  the  finest  spedmens, 
in  the  coUeetion. 

2.  Fac-simile  of  an  Original  Mexican  Painting,  preserved  itt  the 
Rxr^  Library  at  Dresden.    74  pages. 

Figures  and  hieroglyphics  simihur  to  those  of  thb  manuscript  were 
diseorered  on  the  wdls  of  some  bnildings  three  or  four  hundred  milef 
horn.  Mexico,  aboat  twenty-five  years  ago,  by  M.  Dnpaix. 

3.  Fac-simile  of  an  Original  Mexican  Painting,  in  the  possession  of 
M.  De  Fcjervdry,  at  Pest,  in  Hungary. 

4.  Copy  of  an  Original  Mexican  Painting,  preserved  in  the  library  of 
the  Vatican.    56  pages.     No.  3776. 

TTie  contents  of  the  Foubtph  Volume  are  : 

1.  Monuments  of  New  Spain,  by  M.  Dupaix,  from  the  original 
drawings  executed  by  order  of  the  King  of  Spain.     In  three  parts. 

The  first  part  consists  of  sixteen  plates,  lithographed  by  Mr.  Aglio. 
The  second  is  not  wholly  lithographic.  The  third  comprises  view^ 
bnildings,  &c  most  of  which  are  lithographed ;  among  the  drawings  of 
this  part  is  that  of  a  very  curious  sacrificial  stone,  where  twenty-four 
persons  are  made  to  represent  the  same  number  of  territories.  We  here 
strikingly  recognise  in  the  figures,  that  peculiar  formation  of  the  head, 
and  prominence  of  the  nose,  which  are  the  essential  characteristics  of 
the  monuments  of  Mexican  sculpture.  M.  Dupaix,  captain  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  King  of  Spain,  having  in  early  life  improved  bis  taste  for 
the  fine  arts  by  a  residence  in  Italy,  made  several  excursions  through 
New  Spain,  in  1805,  6,  7,  to  investigate  the  Mexican  monuments ;  and 
in  these  volumes  is  contained  the  result  of  his  travels, 

2.  Specimens  of  Mexican  Sculpture,  id  the  possession  of  M.  Latour 
Allard,  in  Paris. 

3.  Specimens  of  Mexican  Sculpture,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

4.  Plates  copied  from  the  "  Giro  del  Mondo"  of  Gemelli  Carreri  ; 
with  an  engraving  of  a  Mexican  Cycle,  from  a  painting  formerly  in 
the  possession  of  Boturini. 

5.  Specimen  of  Peruvian  Quipos,  with  Plates,  representing  a  carved 
Peruvian  box,  containing  a  collection  of  supposed  Peruvian  Quipos. 
Drawings  of  the  various  fanciful  figures  on  the  lid,  front,  back,  and  two 
efids  of  this  box  are  here  given.  The  box  is  in  the  possession  of  Lord 
Kingsborough. 

Tlie  Fifth  Volume  contains  the  Dedication  to  Lord  Kingsborough  p 
an  extract  from  Humboldt*s  ^*  Monumens  de  I'Aroerique  ;'*  the  Spanish 
Interpretations  to  the  Codices  of  ''Mendoza"  and  the  '' Tellerjano- 
Remensis,"  and  the  Italian  to  the  Vatican  MS.  No.  3738,  as  far  ^»  the 
92d  plate,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  Then  we  have  the  Commen- 
tary of  Dupaix,  in  the  original  Spanish,  on  the  Monuments  of  New 
Spain,  engraved  in  the  fourth  volume.  And,  lastly,  in  Spanish  also,  the 
sixth  book  of  the  inedited  MS.  of  Sahagun's  History  of  New  Spain  t 
treating  of  the  rhetoric,  philosophy,  morals,  and  religion  or  the 
Mexicans. 
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The  Sixth  Volume,  as  an  Appendix,  loonsbto  of  an  Bngikh  renioii  of 
the  Interpretations  accocnpanying  the  three  Hleroglyphidal  Pmiotiiigs 
already  specified,  with  copious  Annotations  by  Lord  KiDgsborooglk 
Anguments  to  show  that  the  Jews  in  early  ages  colonised  America, 
extending  in  the  form  of  notes  through  188  pages.  Translation  of 
Dupaix's  Commentary  on  the  Monuments,  contained  in  the  fifth  volume. 
A  nirtber  body  of  notes  concludes  thb  volume. 

Volume  the  Seventh  contains  the  whole  of  the  MSS.  of  the  *'  His- 
tory of  New  Spain*'  by  Sahagun,  in  the  original  Spanish,  except  the 
sixth  book,  printed  in  the  fifth  volume. 

Bernardino  dc  Sahaguu,  a  Franciscan  monk,  being  employed 
during  the  sixteenth  century  in  instructing  the  Mexicans,  made 
great  proficiency  in  their  language  and  history.  He  composed 
several  works  in  Mexican  and  Spanish ;  and  among  them  may  be 
particularly  mentioned,  a  '*  Universal  Dictionary  of  the  Mexican 
Language,"  in  twelve  volumesi  folio,  containing  all  that  be-, 
longed  to  the  geography,  the  religion,  and  the  political  and 
natural  history  of  the  Mexicans.  This  work  of  great  erudition 
and  labour  was  sent  to  Madrid^  and  is  probably  still  preserved  in 
some  library  of  Spain.  He  is  the  author  also  of  the  ''  General 
History  of  New  Spain  ;*'  in  writing  which,  he  says,  that  he 
assembled  the  Indians  of  Tezcuco  and  Mexico,  most  conversant 
with  the  antiquities  of  their  country,  in  order  that  they  might 
explain  to  him  the  signification  of  their  ancient  paintings,  as  the 
best  authority  he  could  follow  in  composing  his  history.  It  has. 
been  hitherto  preserved  in  manuscript,  in  the  library  of  some 
Spanish  convent,  until  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Lord 
lungsborough,  though,  we  1>elieve,  owing  to  religious  bigotry,  it 
has  not  escaped  some  mutilations. 

We  have  now  gone  over  the  contents  of  this  great  work.  Besides 
presenting  us  with  more  accurate  copies  of  the  MSS.  and  paint- 
ings which  had  previously  appeared,  we  have  now  the  whole  of 
the  collections  of  which  Humboldt  and  others  had  only  given  us 
fragments.  The  portions  of  the  work  which  are  entirely  new  are 
Nos.  (as  we  have  noted  them)  3,  4,  5^  and  6,  in  die  first  volume; 
Nos.  2  and  3  in  the  second;  No.  3  in  the  third;  Nott.  J,  2, 
3,  and  5  in  the  fourth ;  the  commentaries  of  Dupaix,  and  the 
sixth  book  of  Sahagun  in  the  Jifih  -,  part  of  volume  sixth,  and 
the  whole  of  the  seventh.  The  whole  of  the  manuscripts  and 
paintings,  as  well  as  the  highly  finished  lidiographic  drawings  of 
the  fourth  volume,  have  been  copied  and  completed  by  Mr.  Aglio*« 
own  hand ;  and  the  coloured  impressions,  which  have  also  been 
executed  under  his  immediate  inspt^tioii,  present  perfect  and 
exact  fac-similes  of  the  superb  originals.  From  the  method 
adopted  in  every  instance  in  copying  the  Mexican  paintings  con- 
tained in  the  work  by  means  of  transparent  paper,  the  greatest 
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GOfrectDess  has  been  obtained;  the  minute  hieroglyphics  of  the 
Dresden  M  S .  have  been  no  less  faithfully  imitated  in  this  manner  than 
the  larger  figures  of  the  paintings  of  Veietri,  8cc.  Thus  the  merit 
of  indefatigable  perseverance,  and  of  admirable  skill  in  the  work* 
maosbip  is  conspicuously  due  to  Mr.  Aglio  ;  a  bolder  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  a  more  graceful  pencil  than  his  does  not  exist. 
But  beyond  this,  we  are  free  to  confess,  looking  at  the  graphic 
portion  of  the  work  as  it  now  stands,  we  cannot  see  the  validity  of 
Its  claims  to  be  considered  as  augmenting  the  stores  of  Mexican  his- 
tory. This  cannot  be  said,  however,  of  those  portions  of  the 
work,  which  comprise  the  literarj^  labours  of  Dupaix  and  Sahagun, 
which  are  really  valuable  and  instructive. 

We  had  intended  making  some  extracts  from  the  descriptive 
portions  of  the  work,  but  beside  the  disadvantage  of  exhibiting 
them  without  the  graphic  documents  which  they  illustrate,  our 
limits  warn  us  to  desist. 

Before  we  conclude^  however,  we  must  say  a  few  words  oh  the 
various  learned  lucubrations  of  the  noble  annotator.  His 
notes  display  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  multifarious 
sources  of  sacred  and  profane  history  in  support  of  his  favourite 
hypothesis,  that  the  Jews  were  the  early  colonists  of  America, 
ihe  multitudinous  arguments  employed  may  be  plausible  enough, 
but  we  cannot  help  mistrusting  their  cogency.  His  Lordship 
certainly  manifests  no  less  anxiety  than  research  in  his  attempt  to 
prove  the  soundness  of  his  positions,  more  particularly,  as  in  the 
third  part  of  the  Mendoza  Codex,  where  striking  resemblances 
present  themselves  betwixt  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
ancient  Mexicans  and  of  the  Israelites.  In  fact,  the  whole  and 
only  end  and  aim  of  the  Noble  Lord's  labours,  open  the  volumes 
wherever  we  may,  tend  more  or  less  to  this  point :  "  E5  excubue- 
nint  potissimumque  referuntur  omnes  ejus  cogitationes,  omnes 
cune,  omne  studium."  We  beg  leave  to  observe,  however,  (what 
many  great  writers  have  remarked,  and  which  a  citation  from  M. 
Visconti  in  this  article  corroborates,)  that  very  close  analogies 
between  the  institutions  and  habits  of  remote  nations  are  not  of 
themselves  a  proof  of  their  identity  of  origin.  But,  it  may  be 
tnswered,  they  are  not  the  only  evidence  here  depended  lipon ; 
even  granting  this,  we  think  we  could  show,  did  not  the  limits  of 
this  article  forbid  our  entering  on  the  wide  field  of  controversy, 
that  some  of  the  noble  writer's  arguments,  founded  in  several  in- 
stances on  too  credulous  a  reliance  upon  the  assertions  and  absurd 
conjectures  of  the  early .  missionaries,  might  be  successfully  im- 
pugned. M.  de  Humboldt,  speaking  of  some  learned  men,  who, 
allured  by  splendid  hypotheses  built  on  very  unstable  foundations, 
have  drawn  general  consequences  from  a  small  number  of  solitary 
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facts,  says :  *'  they  have  discovered  Chinese  and  Egyptian  colonics* 
in  America;  recognised  Celtic  dialects  and  the  Pbcenician 
alphabet;  and,  while  we  are  ignorant  whether  the  Osci,  the  Goths, 
or  the  Celts,  are  nations  emigrated  from  Asia,  have  given  a 
decided  opinion  on  the  origin  of  all  the  hordes  of  the  New  Cond* 
nent."  We  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther this  description  be  really  applicable  to  the  Noble  Lord,  bat 
we  apprehend  it  is  not  far  from  the  mark. 

The  following  extract  will  probably  give  our  readers  a  sufficient 
idea  of  the  style  and  deptli  of  reasoning  of  the  noble  expositor  of 
the  "  Antiquities  of  Mexico." 

"  The  belief  which  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  entertained  of  their 
origiD,  IS  likewise  an  argument  in  favour  of  their  common  descent.  The 
former  of  these  nations  pretended  that  their  ancestors  had  proceeded  from 
seven  caves ;  and  the  latter,  that  they  were  descended  from  seven  heroes, 
who  came  out  of  the  same  cave.  M.  de  Humboldt  has  observed 
that  if  we  knew  exactly  in  what  part  of  the  globe  the  ancient  kingdoms 
of  Tulan,  Tlapalian,  Huetlapallany  Amaquemacam^  Aztlan^  and  Chkom" 
oztoCy  were  situated,  we  might  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  of  who  the 
ancestors  of  the  Mexicans  were,  and  from  what  country  they  passed  over 
to  America.  An  attentive  examination  of  the  meaning  of  these  proper 
names,  and  the  mutual  comparison  of  one  with  another,  may  at  least 
assist  us  in  forming  some  conjecture.  But  it  must  first  be  observed, 
that  the  opinion  of  Herrera,  (who  is  the  authority  to  which  a  kind  of 
general  submission  is  yielded  on  all  Questions  relating  to  America,)  viz. 
that  that  continent  was  only  colonized  from  its  western  side, — ^is  impro<* 
bable  in  the  extreme ;  for,  omitting  physical  reasons  and  other  causes 
for  supposing  that  the  contrary  would  rather  have  been  the  case ;  socb 
as  the  great  current  of  the  sea,  which  runs  from  the  African  towards  the 
American  shores ;  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
Oceans  ;  and  the  consequent  nearer  proximity  of  America  to  Europe  -, 
and  the  much  greater  naval  enterprise  which  has  in  all  ages  distinguished, 
Europeans,  and  the  Asiatics  bordering  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  nrotn  other  Asiatics,  and  likewise  the  curious  facts  mentioned  by  Saba- 
gun,  that  the  Mexicans  recorded  in  numerous  historical  paintings  an  early 
colonization  of  America  from  the  East,  as  also  that  Torqnemada  sap 
that  when  Quecalcoatle  set  out  on  his  return  to  his  former  kingdom  o( 
Tlapalian  he  proceeded  to  the  province  of  Coa^acoalco,  (which  was  si* 
tuated  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,)  and  there  embarked  in  a  boat  or  raft 
formed  out  of  serpents*  skins  (and  such  a  boat  seems  to  be  represented 
iu  the  forty-third  page  of  the  painting  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  of 
Dresden) — Herrera  cannot  be  considered  a  candid  author,  or  one  who 
declared  all  that  he  knew  or  believed  respecting  the  ancient  colonization 
of  America ;  nor  can  it  be  expected  that  much  weight  should  be  at- 
tached to  his  theory — that  America  was  peopled  from  Asia  by  colonists' 
pasing  over  the  Isthmus  of  California,  and  that  the  Mexicans  came  froni 
thence ;  since  modem  geographical  science  contradicts  the  supposed 
fiMiiKties  of  such  a  passage.     We  shall,  thoefore,  (divesting  oursdves  of 
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M  ancient  pr^ndices^  wbich  Lord  Bacon  rtgfatly  considers  the  idols  ta 
wbk^  fanman  reason  readily  bows,  and  to  be  most  detrimental  to  the 
adrsBce  of  knowledge,)  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  meaning  of 
tile  above  mentioned  proper  names,  and,  comparing  them  with  each 
other,  endeavour  to  discover  whether  they  may  not  all  have  a  common 
reference  and  lead  us  to  that  portion  of  the  Old  Continent  to  which 
ancient  traditions  and  the  mythological  recollections  of  Peru  and  Mexico 
equally  point.  Tulan  signifies  the  country  of  reedi,  Tlapallan,  the  red 
feOf  llnetlapallan,  the  old  red  sea,  Amaauemacam,  the  country  of  the  veil 
of  paper f  Aztlan  the  country  of  the  JlamingOy  and  Chicorooztoc  the  seven 
caves.  In  the  absence  of  all  positive  knowledge  of  facts,  to  employ 
oonjeotore  is  not  only  admissible,  but  becomes  absolutely  necessary,  if 
iCMrdi  after  truth  is  not  altogether  to  be  abandoned.  We  may  there- 
fore be  permitted  to  express  an  opinion,  for  reasons  which  shall  bq 
alleged,  that  Egypt  is  the  country  to  which  all  these  proper  names  refer; 
and  that  the  colony  which  arrived  in  early  ages  in  America  from  the 
£ast^  were  Jews  from  Alexandria,  in  which  emporium  of  the  commerce 
of  tbe  world  they  bad  been  established  from  the  period  of  its  foundation 
by  Alexander  the  Great^  and  enjoyed  equal  rites  of  citizenship  with  tbe 
other  citizens,  possessed  a  contentious  synagogue,  and,  probably  as  a 
means  of  increasing  their  wealth,  addicted  themselves  to  those  mercantile 
pnmiits  which  caused  its  haven  to  be  crowded  with  the  ships  of  every 
oottDtry." 

After  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  Jews  of  old  were  good  navi- 
gators, because  John  of  Portugal  referred  the  plan  of  Columbus 
for  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  to  a  bisrhop  and  two  Jevrs, 
eminent  cosmographers,  for  their  judgment  upon  it,  and  that  they 
(the  Jews)  might  have  introduced  the  use  of  the  mariners'  compass 
to  Europeans,  deriving  it  from  the  east,  his  lordship  thus  pro- 
ceeds : — 

*'  Tbe  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  proper  names  of  places  above 
mentioned  all  refer  to  Egypt,  are  the  following,  which  are  chiefly 
derived  from  the  local  qualities  of  its  soil, — Tulan,  (the  country  of 
nisbes,)  is  a  name  wjiich  would  well  suit  a  country  extending  along  the 
banks  of  a  great  river  covered  with  flags ;  Tlapallan  and  Huetlapallan, 
(the  country  of  the  red  sea,  or  of  the  old  red  sea,)  would  be  an  appella^ 
fion  equally  applicable  to  Egypt ;  Amaqueroacam,  (the  kingdom  of  the 
veil  of  paper,)  might  refer  to  the  reeds  producing  the  papyrus,  since  the 
Itfld  of  Egypt  IS  said  in  scripture  to  be  hidden  in  her  reeds,  on  account 
ef  their  great  abundance,  and  the  lowness  of  the  soil.  Aztlan,  (the 
country  of  the  flamingo,)  is  a  name  which  recalls  to  our  recollection  the 
lUs,  a  bird  of  the  flamingo  species,  which  was  very  common  in  Egypt, 
and  greatly  revered  by  tbe  Egyptians ;  Aztlan,  likewise,  is  said  to  have 
been  an  Island,  and  that  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  named  the  Delta,  in 
which  Alexandria  is  situated,  is  in  fact  an  island  formed  by  the  arms  of 
the  Nile )  and  the  pyramid,  the  memory  of  which  the  Mexicans  pre- 
served as  existing  in  Aztlan,  might  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  tradi- 
tion of  the  Egyptian  pyramids.    Chicomoztoc,  (the  country  of  the  seven 
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caves,  or  of  ibe  seven  dtngons'  moaihs,  or  of  the  seven  gulfs;)  —for 
QZtoc  may  be  interpreted  a  caoe^  a  dragam'  moutk,  and  a  gulf^ — might 
abo  have  signified  Lower  Egypt,  and  the  seven  branches  of  the  Nile, 
from  which  colonies^  either  at  the  same  or  different  times  embarking; 
might  have  proceeded  to  America.*' 


Art.  V. — Deutsche  Rechts  Aherthumer,  von  Jacob  Grimm. 
(Teutonic  Legal  Antiquities,  by  Jacob  Grimm.)  8vo.  Got- 
tingen.     1828. 

German  antiquaries,  whether  poetical,  philological,  historical, 
or  legal,  have  long  been  renowned  not  only  for  their  indefatigable 
industry  and  research,  but  likewise  for  the  ratiocinative — if  we 
must  not  say  philosophical-r-spirit,  governing  both  their  investiga* 
tions,  and  their  use  of  the  fruits  of  those  investigations.     But  tfaesQ 

Erofound  and  theoretical  explorers  of  the  past  are  characterized 
y  yet  other  qualities  not  so  generally  known.  After  all  that  has 
of  late  years  been  learned,  and  all  that  has  further  been  presumed 
concerning  our  continental  kinsmen,  it  has  never,  we  apprehend^ 
entered  an  English  imagination,  that  any  living  thing,  even  a 
German  philosopher,  could  take  to  legal  antiquities  as  a  re* 
laiation  from  severer  studies.  This  has,  however.  Dr.  Jacob 
Grimm  informs  us,  been  the  case  in  the  present  instance; 
and  what  our  readers  may  think  still  more  wonderful,  we  (Hir<» 
selves  have  found  the  result  of  the  indefatigable  Doctor's  labours 
nearly  as  recreative  as  he,  we  hope,  did  the  labours.  Assuredly 
it  was  not  with  any  view  to  recreation  that  we  opened  his  bulky 
volume,  but  in  search  of  historical  information  concerning  the 
early  Germans,  when,  most  unexpectedly,  the  book  proved,  in 
some  parts  at  least,  so  entertaining,  that  we  continued  its  perusal 
for  our  pleasure,  and  immediately  resolved  to  communicate  some 
portion  of  the  amusement  it  had  afforded  us,  not  to  those  persons 
to  whom  it  might  be  deemed  most  appropriate,  the  members  of  the 
legal  profession,  but  to  our  readers  in  general.  Ere  we  speak  of 
the  Deutsche  Rechts  Alterthiimer,  however,  we  must  premise  % 
word  or  two  concerning  the  author. 

Dr.  Jacob  Grimm  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  pbiloso* 
phical  and  speculative  German  archaeologists  in  this  ardiax^Iogiciil 
age.  He  has,  in  conjunction  with  his  brothers,  and  in  common 
with  F.  H.  von  der  Hagen,  and  others  of  less  note,  collected 
and  published  abundance  of  old  national  legends,  of  popular  tra* 
ditions,  of  nursery  tales,  of  old  German  poetry,  and  historical  and 
critical  information  respecting  that  poetry,  of  which  more  upon 
some  future  occasion.  He  has  concocted  a  Grammar  of  the  same 
comprehensive  character  as  the  Legal  Antiquities,  including  under 
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tbe  appellation  Deutsche,  (which  for  this  purpose  we  translate 
Teutonic,)  all  nations  of  German  or  Teutonic  race.  This  Gram- 
mar is  singularly  philosophical,  and  indeed  in  every  respect  so 
extraordinary,  that,  unpromising  as  a  Grammar  seems  for  review- 
ing, we  have  long  been  desirous  of  placing  some  account  of  it  be- 
fore our  readers,  and  trust  that  our  desire  may  shortly  be  gratified. 
Oar  worthy  Doctor,  thus  various,  but  ever  archeeological  and 
national  in  his  pursuits,  has  now,  partly  as  we  have  said  to  recre- 
ate himself  after  his  Grammatical  toils,  and  partly  to  exhibit  a  new 
mode  of  treating  Legal  Antiquities,  produced  the  work  before  us; 
a  work,  which,  he  says,  would  have  been  more  easily  and  fully 
accomplbhed  some  hundreds  of  years  ago,  the  unpicturesque  and 
unpoetical  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  having  done  their 
best  to  get  rid  of  what  the  supercilious  wisdom  of  those  ages 
deemed  the  silliness  of  rude  times.  But  as  German  views  are 
always  characteristic,  we  must  give  Grimm's  in  his  own  words. 

"  Tbe  historicalJurist  explains  the  new  by  tbe  history  of  the  old; 
the  Antiquary  the  old  by  the  old,  and  only  collaterally  by  the  new.  The 
former  neglects  what  is  quite  antiquated,  tbe  latter  what  is  quite  new. 
The  former  is  obliged  to  adapt  tbe  old  to  tbe  system  of  modem  legisU- 
iion;  tbe  latter  is  disposed  to  let  the  multiform  appearances  of  tbe 
old  rest  upon  their  broader  and  freer  basis.  Of  yore  all  was  more 
sensibly  unfolded  -,  of  late  all  is  more  intellectually  condensed.  Here, 
it  is  essential  to  weigh,  to  ground,  and  to  develope ;  there,  merely  to 
collect  and  to  detail.  Under  such  circumstances  it  appeared  to  me 
rather  a  hazardous  than  an  unprofitable  task  for  one  not  of  the  legal 
profession  to  undertake,  without  any  reference  to  practice  and  tbe  system 
of  the  day,  a  faithful  and  complete  collection  of  all  accessible  materials 
for  an  elementary  History  of  German  Law,  The  advantage  would  be 
infinitely  greater  could  1  attract  tbe  attention,  not  of  jurists  only,  but  of 
those  explorers  of  antiquity  who  have  devoted  their  labours  to  the  lan- 
guage, poetry,  and  history  of  our  forefathers.  I  herewith  deliver  a  first 
attempt  at  a  work  of  this  description,  which  may  well  be  said  to  contain 
more  oil  than  salt. 

"  Let  us  dive  into  tbe  deeper  antiquities  of  German  law.  *  *  They 
are  more  peculiarly  German  than  anything  else,  though  I  shall  point  out 
scattered  traces  of  them  amongst  some  ancient  and  some  modem  nations. 
Thdr  fundamental  character  is  the  establishment  of  the  legal  by  the  sensi- 
ble ;  the  consecration  of  what  is  to  be  permanent  by  something  unsettled, 
something  that  cannot  be  wholly  withdrawn  from  the  dominion  of 
chance.*' 

Having  thus  allowed  Grimm  to  explain  his  views,  in  terms 
that  will,  perhaps,  be  better  understood  by  and  bye,  we  may 
add  our  own  statement,  that  in  collecting  these  voluminous 
relics  of  Teutonic  Antiquity^  he  is  actuated  by  an  intensely 
patriotic  desire;  first,  to  display  tbe  poetical  and  picturesque  cha- 
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meter  of  his  German  forefathers;  secondly,  to  dear  them  from 
the  imputation  of  barbarism,  by  showing  them  to  have  been  not 
a  whit  more  barbarous  than  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  and  lasdy, 
to  soften  the  existing  antipathy  to  feudalism. 

The  first,  and  to  us  the  most  interesting  of  these  objects, 
appears  even  in  his  introduction^  wherein  he  identifies  legal  taot^ 
logy  with  that  proper  to  the  epic  poetry  of  early  times,  which 
employed  repetition  as  indispensable  to  energy  of  langjungjt. 
Grimm  gives  many,  and  often  identicali  examples  from  old  laws 
and  old  poems;  adding  some  few  from  Homer.  Teutonic  lan- 
^^ologyi  both  legal  and  poetic,  was  usually  enhanced  either  by 
rhyme  or  by  alliteration,  a  favourite  ornament  of  Teutonic  me- 
try,  and  in  Scandinavian  the  common  substitute  for  rhyme.  The 
same  character  of  early  epic,  i.  e.  the  giving  force  in  simple  wnya, 
is  marked  in  the  ever-recurring  legal  formulas,  and  in  such  con^ 
stantly  attached  epithets  as  *'  bri^t  day,"  ''  dark  nigfat,"  "  aak 
or  wild  sea,"  "  shining  gold,"  *'  white  silver,"  "  ^neen  grass,"  &c. 

The  poetical  mode  of  establishing  legal  distmctions  by  sAat 
n  palpable  to  the  senses,  appears  more  manifestly  in  the  mark- 
ing of  times  and  seasons  by  the  going  out  of  the  cows  to  pas- 
ture, or  their  coming  home  to  be  milked,  by  the  crowing  of  the 
cock,  the  sinking  of  the  sun  in  gold^  &c.  8cc.  in  the  taking  ef 
all  measures  from  the  human  person,  even  the  size  of  a  cauldron, 
which  is  ascertained  by  the  age  of  the  child  that  could  be  bathed 
in  it.  But  the  use  of  the  human  form  as  a  standard  was  not 
peculiar  to  the  old  Germans,  though  in  various  ways  they  carried 
It  further  than  any  other  people  with  whom  we  are  acquainted. 
For  instance,  relationship  was  measured  or  described  by  the  limbs 
or  parts  of  the  human  body,  nearest  to,  or  farthest  from,  the  bend; 
the  most  distant  cousins  acknowledged  as  soch  being  called  nail- 
kinsmen.  Some  of  the  analogous  modes  of  assessing  damages  are 
however  quite  their  own.  For  instance,  he  who  killed  another 
man's  dog,  was  to  hang  the  slain  animal  up  by  the  tail,  with  the 
nose  Just  touching  the  ground,  and  then  to  cover  him  with  wheat, 
so  that  not  a  hair  could  be  seen;  and  this  heap  of  wheat  was  the 
compensation  due  to  the  owner.* 

We  find  the  same  character  in  the  ascertainment  of  property 
and  privilege,  by  «ome  act  of  the  claimant,  performed  with  sonne 
implement  or  symbol  of  his  profession.  For  this  purpose  knigjiito 
and  nobles  hurled  the  spear,  or  some  other  weapon,  and  if  the 
Archbishop  of  Mentz,  or  the  Count  of  Nassau,  riding  in  <x)m- 

*  The  Ata  fftd*  tlieoMeUes  ace  represented  m  emenaMe  to  this  law.    Hafiag 
killed  a  sort  of  man^tter,  they  were  required  bj  the  honian  father  of  the  slain  to  cover 
ffae  dead  body  with  gold ;  and  a  long  series  of  calamities  originated  in  the  di(ficoIty  of 
-  ytD6Ufkig  the  ueoewary  quanti^  of  th«t«M<tsl  Ibr  ooteriug  it  to  the  laat  hair. 
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fhte  ftmour  into  the  Rhiiie  as  far  as  they  couM  find  footing  for 
didr  equally  amied  steeds,  marked  the  extent  of  their  dominion 
oyer  the  river  by  flinging  a  sledge  hammer,  such  hammer  was 
not  so  anomalous  as  at  first  sight  it  appears  to  their  rank,  or 
.even  to  the  ecclesiastical  profession.  Grimm  considers  this 
we  of  the  hammer  as  a  proof  that  the  custom  prevailed  prior 
.Id  the  existence  of  written  law  amongst  the  northern  nations, 
jMod  to  their  conversion  to  Christianity.  A  hammer,  somewhat 
letembikig,  perhaps^  what  was  afterwards  termed  a  mace,  was  in 
those  euiy  days  a  martial  weapon.  It  was  especially  that  of  the 
Grod  Thor,  and  was  esteemcNd  so  peculiarly  holy  as  to  be  the 
regular  sign  of  consecration.  Thus  in  the  hands  of  the  Count 
of  Nassau  it  was  an  instrument  of  war;  in  those  of  the  arch- 
biabop,  traditionally  perhaps,  one  of  religion,  though  the  circum* 
stance  of  his  being  clad  in  armour  might  seem  to  imply  its  being 
at  most  a  holy  weapon.  The  reader  will  remember  that  during 
the  dark  and  middle  ages,  man  did  not  forfeit  the  pleasures  c^ 
fighting  by  becoming  the  minister  of  a  God  of  Peace  and  Mercy. 
A  abepberd  might  drive  his  flock  so  far  into  a  forest,  (the  property 
of  the  hamlet?  or  of  the  lord?)  as  that  standing  beyond  the  head 
of  the  foremost  sheep  he  could  fling  his  crook  out  of  the  wood; 
jmd  the  woodman  might  cut  wood  as  far  as  he  could  fling  his  axe. 
Grimm  observes  that  this  mode  of  admeasurement  by  throwing  a 
spear  or  a  stone  is  found  in  Homer,  but  that  there  are  no  traces 
of  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  laws  of  the  Greeks  or  the  Ro- 
mans, and  he  quotes  Persian  and  Hindoo  tales  of  land  thus 
acquired ;.  they  belong,  however,  to  poetry.  In  the  Welsh  law  he 
discovers  a  similar  spirit;  and  indeed  we  suspect  that  a  consider- 
abk  degree  of  resemblance  in  many  respects  existed  between  the 
Germans  and  their  Cekic  neighbours  in  Southern  Germany,  Gaui, 
and  in  Britain.  Before  leaving  this  subject  of  admeasurement, 
we  should  atate  that  the  smallest  possible  extent  of  mother  earth's 
amrface,  the  possession  of  which  constituted  a  landed  proprietor, 
was  ascertained  by  a  custom,  not  proper  to  any  trade  or  profes- 
sioa,  but  to  human  nature.  '*  The  space  must  be  so  large  that 
the  owner  nay  thereupon  set  a  cradle  containing  an  infant,  and  a 
stool  for  a  nund  to  rock  it."  From  descriptions  in  other  places 
wmd  «poB  other  occasions,  we  suspect  that  diis  stool  had  only  three 

Some  dottbt  may  arise  in  the  breast  of  a  sceptical  reader,  whe- 
ther this  determining  of  the  cettain  by  the  uncertain,  fancifully 
poetical  as  it  appears  to  us,  might  not,  when  devised,  be  a  very 
atraigbtforward  proceeding— the  best  substitute  for  maps,  plans 
and  written  deeds.  Indisputably  it  sprang  from  the  want  of  such 
•documeols^  but  llie  arbitrary  selection,  in  the  last  mentioned  in- 
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stance,  of  one  of  the  tenderest  offices  of  humanity — the  care  of 
babyhood — satisfies  us  that  the  old  Germans  were  as  conscious  as 
ourselves  of  the  play  of  feeling  and  imagination  marking  their 
laws  and  customs. 

We  now  turn  to  another  point  of  tliis  poetical  legislation, 
namely,  the  embodying  legal  abstractions,  or  subjecting  them  to 
the  evidence  of  the  senses.  We  approach  it  with  some  hesitation, 
because  the  distinction  between  the  endeavour  to  render  sensible, 
and  the  use  of  symbols,  seems  to  require  a  longer  disquisition 
than  we  have  room  for,  were  it  suited  to  our  present  purpose.  It 
may,  however,  suffice  to  say,  that  we  conceive  the  first — the  ren- 
dering sensible — to  belong  to  the  earliest  state  of  society,  and 
gradually  to  assume  the  symbolical  character  as  a  nation  advances 
in  civilization.  At  all  events  this  appears  to  have  been  the  course 
of  things  in  Germany.  When  possession  of  land  was  given  by 
a  clod  of  earth  from  the  ploughed  field,  a  turf  from  the  meadow, 
a  branch  of  a  forest  tree  from  the  wood^  and  of  a  fruit  tree  or  vine 
from  the  orchard  or  vineyard  to  be  delivered,  these  acts,  although 
considered  as  partly  symbolical  even  by  Grimm,  appear  to  us,  at 
least  in  the  earlier  times,  simply  modes  of  rendering  the  delivery 
evident  and  sensible,  without  troubling  the  court  of  justice,  con- 
sisting of,  or  attended  by,  half  the  population  of  the  district,  to 
perambulate  the  domain  about  to  be  transferred ;  and  in  those  days 
almost  every  transaction,  certainly  every  transfer  of  property, 
required  the  sanction  of  a  court  of  justice,  or  at  the  least,  of 
numerous  witnesses.  The  similar  use  made  by  the  Romans  of 
turf.  Sec.  we  apprehend  to  have  been  purely  symbolical,  inasmuch 
as  a  turf  cut  from  tlie  nearest  grass  plot,  we  believe,  delivered  an 
estate  in  Asia.  So  was  amongst  the  Germans  the  straw,  when  a 
straw  picked  up  in  the  road  supplied  the  place  of  the  turf,  &c« 
It  was  manifestly  a  more  abstract  idea,  not  being  like  the  other 
things  necessarily  a  part  of  the  property  delivered,  but  gathered 
anywhere.  Moreover  the  very  word  stipulatio  seems  to  indicate 
its  Latin  origin;  and  as  its  instrumentality  in  delivering  posses- 
sion is  found  only  amongst  the '  Franks,  or  the  countries  that 
once  owned  their  authority,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  might 
adopt  it  from  their  Roman  subjects.  But  the  mode  of  employ- 
ing it  became  more  picturesque  under  the  influence  of  German 
imagination.  A  man  who  wished  to  transfer  or  bequeath  an 
estate  to  a  person  not  of  bis  blood,  flung  a  straw  into  the  bosom 
of  him  to  be  endowed,  or  into  that  of  the  lord  who  gave  it  over 
to  him;  the  straw  was  thenceforward  carefully  preserved  as  a 
voucher  for  the  transaction.  A  straw  was  otherwise  often  sym- 
bolically used.  Breaking  a  straw  was  a  form  of  engagement  as 
solemn  and  irrevocable,  we  believe,  as  the  striking  hands,  which 
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bears  a  peculiar  name  in  almost  every  Teutonic  languaffe^  and  is 
still  practised  among  the  lower  orders  in  Germany  as  it  is  in  Eng- 
land.* Equally  symbolical  was  the  use  of  straw,  when  a  man 
living  alone,  if  attacked  by  night,  took  three  straws  from  his  roof, 
in  addition  to  his  cat  and  dog,  to  attest  the  outrage.  Taking  pos-^ 
session  of  a  house  by  opening  and  shutting  the  door,  was  surely 
the  mere  exercise  of  an  act  of  possession  before  witnesses,  although 
the  door  posts  certainly  did  possess  a  peculiar  sanctity. 

Amongst  various  fanciful  forms  of  transacting  business  which 
appear  to  blend  the  two  characters,  some  few  are  worth  mention* 
ing.  The  adoption  of  a  son  was  effected  in  Lombardy  by  the 
adopter's  trimming,  for  the  first  time,  the  beard  of  the  adopted; 
in  Scandinavia,  by  his  giving  him  his  shoe  to  put  on.f  This 
form  seems  to  have  implied  a  recognition  of  the  shoe-proprietor's 
authority;  and,  as  such,  was  required  from  a  bride,  who  com- 
pleted the  marriage  ceremony  by  putting  on  the  bridegroom's 
shoe.  Natural  children,  to  be  legitimated  by  the  subsequent 
wedlock  of  their  parents,  were  placed  under  the  mother's  mantle 
during  the  marriage  ceremony.  Taking  the  keys  from  a  wife 
was  equivalent  to  a  divorce;  and  a  widow  freed  herself  from 
her  deceased  husband's  debts  by  throwing  her  keys  into  his  grave, 
which  was  a  virtual  abandonment  of  her  claims  upon  his  property. 
A  silken  thread  formed  an  inviolable  inclosure.  ICnights  enforced 
an  oath  by  striking  their  swords  into  the  earth.  When  two 
Scandinavians  wished  to  swear  brotherhood,  a  long  strip  of  turf 
was  raised,  supported  by  a  spear  in  the  middle,  and  resting  upon 
the  ground  at  both  ends :  under  this  turf  the  intended  brothers 
suffered  their  blood,  drawn  from  wounds  in  the  palm  of  the  hand 
or  the  sole  of  the  foot,  to  mingle ;  and  they  further  mixed  the 
blended  stream  with  earth.  They  then  knelt  down  beside  or  under 
the  turf,  and  invoked  the  gods  to  attest  their  oath  to  avenge  each 
other's  death  like  brothers.  Accused  persons  occasionally  swore 
to  their  innocence  with  a  similar  form;  it  was  called  going  under 
the  earth,  and  esteemed  peculiarly  solemn. 

This  mixing  of  blood  is  one  of  the  points  upon  which  our 
learned  and  patriotic  antiquary  is  most  earnest  to  clear  the  old 
Germans  of  any  extraordinary  barbarity ;  for  which  purpose  he 
quotes  Greek  and  Latin  authors  to  show  that  similar,  and  yet 
more  savage  practices,  such  as  drinking  each  other's  blood,  were 
common  amongst  other  nations.  But  as  most  of  his  extracts,  those 
especially  from  Herodotus  and  Lucian,  refer  to  the  Scythians, 

*  ScfaiUer,  in  bis  Wilhdra  Ttll,  says  *'  Des  Baoem  Hmdtchlag  ist  ein  Mannctwort/' 
wkkk  iM^  he  EnjslislMd,  "  Tbe  pemsant's  hand-ttrike  pledges  a  man's  word." 
f  Is  tbia  lbe4S9gui  of  the  phrase  "  standing  in  his  shoes  ?*' 
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we  doubt  the  Classicistes  being  much  moved  thereby  in  favour  of 
the  old  Germans.  In  fact  a  vcrj  peculiar  combination  of  seem- 
inglj  incottgruous  inhumanity  and  tenderness  marked,  as  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  show  in  the  course  of  this  article,  the  character 
of  the  early  Germans  or  Teutones ;  and  we  incline  to  think  thirt 
the  incongruity  will  vanish  if  we  duly  consider  the  deeply  imagina- 
tive tone  of  their  minds,  the  real  tenderness  of  their  hearts,  their 
actually  extravagant  valor,  enhanced  by  their  religious  creed,  and 
the  utter  worthlessness  of  life  in  their  eyes,  save  as  it  might  be 
employed  in  acquiring  glory. 

We  entirely  lose  sight  of  symbols,  and  return  to  the  senses,  and 
die  act  of  the  party  most  concerned,  in  the  custom  of  giving  land 
in  quantities  measured  by  the  receiver's  riding,  driving,  or  craw- 
ling, over  or  round  it,  during  some  determinate  period  of  time, 
as  whilst  the  royal  donor  bathed,  or  took  his  after-dinner  nap. 
This  custom  was  not  however  peculiar  to  the  Germans.  We 
find  grants  almost  literally  similar  in  Herodotus,  in  Livy,  and  in 
oriental  history  or  fable;  and,  in  spirit,  they  resemble  Dido's 
purchase  of  the  land  a  bull's  hide  would  cover,  which  indeed  was 
bften  literally  copied  by  German  candidates  for  real  property. 
But  if  not  Teutonic  in  its  origin,  the  practice  became  so  by  the 
more  vivid  and  picturesque  form  which,  like  all  proceedinffs  bor- 
rowed from  the  south,  it  assumed  amidst  the  imaginative  North- 
men and  Germans.  It  went  out  of  fashion,  we  presume,  from 
the  constant  cheating  to  which  it  seems  to  have  given  birth. 
Even  saints  appear  to  have  found  the  temptation  irresistible,  and 
consequently  endowed  jackasses  upon  such  occasions  with  a  fleet- 
ness  surpassing  the  best-bred  racers.  If  saints  proved  thus 
trickish,  shall  we  wonder  at  the  frailty  of  a  hero's  virtue  ?  A 
prince  of  one  of  the  most  heroic  families  in  Germany,  the  Guelphs, 
and  consequently  an  ancestor  of  the  sovereign  of  the  British  isles, 
having  obtained  from  the  emperor  Lewis  the  grant  of  as  much 
land  as  he  could  either  plough  with  a  golden  plough,  or  drive  a 
golden  waggon  round,  it  is  not  clear  which,  during  his  imperial 
majesty's  noontide  slumber,  fairly,  or  rather  unfairly,  put  a  golden 
toy-waggon  or  ploush  into  his  pocket,  and  rode  full  gallop,  with, 
if  we  recollect  rightly,  relays  of  horses. 

This  mode  of  granting  land  originated,  we  conceive,  in  the 
ordinary  form  of  taking  possession  of  domains,  whether  inherited 
or  otherwise  acquired,  by  riding  over  them.  Even  kings  were 
firecjuently  bound  thus  to  ride  round  or  over  their  kingdoms,*  after 
havmg,  upon  their  succession  or  election,  (they  commonly  united 

*  In  old  Swtdiih  law  thif  waa  called  rfdiDg  erihgnta ;  gaU  aeaniof  road  or  UraaL 
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betk  rights^)  been  lifted  on  high  upon  a  shield,  attd  thus  exbilHled 
to  tbcfi-  pe«ple  for  Aeir  approbation  or  hom^e-^a  practice,  by 
the  W9LJ,  borrowed  from  the  Germans  by  the  Romans,  whea  their 
artnies  came  to  consist  principally  of  Germans.  We  first  redd  of 
it  ttpon  Julian's  proclamation  as  emperor  at  Vum,  A.  D.  360, 
when  Ammianns  Marcelllnus  says,  "  Julian  was  placed  upon  a 
foot  soldier's  shield,  raised  on  high,  and  unanimously  proclaimed 
Augustus."  Is  the  chairing  of  members  of  parliament  upon  their 
election  a  relic  of  this  ancient  usage  ? 

But  we  must  return  to  German  forms  of  taking  possession, 
aome  of  which  are  curious.  The  number  ofpersons  and  atiiraals 
'to  be  employed  in  the  ride  was  specified.  Th^  lord  was  to  ride, 
MMnetimes  himself  seventh,  with  six  horses  and  a  half-^the  half 
being  a  mnle ;  sometimes  with  six  mouths  and  a  half,  when  tb^ 
party  consisted  of  himself,  two  attendants,  diree  horses,  and  k 
dog ;  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  entertainment  he  w^  etiti- 
tleo  to  claim  from  his  vassals  upon  these  occasions  was  appointed 
with  equal  care,  and  was  occasionally  confined  to  bread,  cheese, 
•and  wine,  upon  a  clean  table  cloth.  If  he  required  more,  he  had 
to  pay  for  it.  The  horses,  however,  were  always  amply  provided 
for,  being  ordered  to  be  placed  up  to  the  belly  in  oats«  Sorao- 
times  horses  and  dogs  were  to  be  eme-eyed,  or  even  a  one^ed 
deputy  was  to  be  substituted  for  the  lord.  In  other  |)laces  anf- 
mab  and  men's  clothes  were  to  be  white;  a  more  inftelligible 
regnlfltion,  inasmuch  as  white  was  a  holy  colour  amount  thfe 
Teutonic  Heathens ;  and  we  observe  that  it  did  not  duite  for- 
feit its  sanctity  upon  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  from  the 
marvellous  favour  shown  to  a  white  sow,  who,  if  lucky  enough  to 
produce  a  whole  litter  spotlessly  white  as  herself,  was  permitted. 
It  should  seem,  to  ravage  the  corn  fields  within  her  reach  at  her 
own  discretion.  But  the  most  singular  and  solemn  form  of  em- 
tering  into  possession  and  receiving  homage  recorded,  is  tfant 
enjoined  to  the  dukes  of  Carinthia.  We  translate,  with  a  littte 
compression,  Grimm's  account  of  it. 

**  The  prhiciple  upon  which  this  form  proceeded  was,  that  every  new 
doke  mist  take  his  Imds  and  prhrileges  as  by  purchase  from  the  people, 
and  their  representative — a  hee  peasimt.  Whenever,  therefore,  a  new 
dttke  is  to  receive  the  homage  hereditarily  dae  to  him^  a  peasant  of  the 
race  of  the  £dlinger  places  himself  upon  the  marble  ducal  seat  at  Zoil« 
feld.  Round  about  this  seat,  but  without  the  barriers,  as  far  as  eye  can 
reach,  throng  the  country  people,  awaiting  the  new  duke.  This  latter 
personage,  in  the  rude  garb  of  a  Sclavonian  peasant,  with  a  bunter^s 
Wallet  contamlng  bread,  cheese,  and  agricultural  impkmetits,  (small 
ones,  we  hope,)  carrying  a  crook  in  his  hand,  and  having  a  black  steer 
and  a  lean  etort^berse  on  eithw  side,  scpproaches  the  taarMe  seat,  led  by 
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two  noblemen  of  the  province,  and  followed  by  all  the  rest  of  the 
nobility  and  chindry  in  the  roost  splendid  festal  array,  with  the  flags 
and  baiiners  of  the  duchy.  As  soon  as  the  procession  comes  near  enough 
for  the  peasant  to  discover  the  prince,  he  asks  in  the  Sdavonian  dialect 
spoken  in  Carinthia,  '  Who  comes  hither  in  such  state  V  The  crowd 
answer,  '  The  prince  of  the  country/  The  peasant  resumes,  '  Is  he  a 
just  judge?  Does  the  good  of  the  country  touch  his  heart?  Is  he  of 
free  and  Christian  birth  ?'  An  unanimous  shout  of '  He  is  I  he  will  be !' 
resounds  from  the  assembled  multitude.  *  Then,  I  ask,  by  what  right 
he  will  remove  me  from  this  seat  V  again  questions  the  peasant,  and  the 
Count  of  Gorz  replies,  *  He  will  buy  it  of  thee  for  sixty  pence.  These 
draught  cattle  shall  be  thine,  as  well  as  the  prince's  clothes ;  thy  honse 
shall  be  free,  and  thou  shalt  pay  neither  tithe  nor  rent.'  The  peasant 
now  gives  the  prince  a  slight  box  on  the  ear,  admonishes  him  to  be  just, 
and,  descending  from  the  marble  seat,  takes  possession  of  the  horse  and 
steer.  The  new  duke  ascends  the  vacated  throne,  and  swinging  his 
drawn  sword  in  every  direction,  promises  right  and  justice  to  the  people; 
after  which,  in  proof  of  his  pioderation^  he  takes  a  draught  of  water  out 
of  his  hat.  The  procession  then  goes  to  St.  Petefs  Church  to  hear 
mass.  The  duke  exchanges  his  rustic  dress  for  princely  attire,  and  holds 
a  magnificent  banquet  with  his  knights  and  nobles.  After  dinner  the 
company  repair  to  the  side  of  a  hill,  where  stands  a  seat  divided  into  two 
by  a  partition  wall.  The  duke  sits  on  the  side  fronting  the  east,  and 
swears,  bare-headed  and  with  uplifted  fingers,  to  maintain  the  laws  and 
rights  of  the  duchy.  Thereupon  he  receives  the  homage,  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  of  his  vassab,  and  grants  the  investiture  of  fiefs.  On  the 
opposite  side  sits  the  Count  of  Gorz,  and  grants  the  fiefs  depending  medi- 
ately upon  him,  as  hereditary  count- palatine  of  Carinthia.  So  long  as  the 
duke  sits  upon  this  seat  granting  fiefs,  it  is  the  prescriptive  privilege  of 
the  race  of  Gradneckers  to  appropriate  to  themselves  as  much  grass  as 
they  can  mow,  unless  it  be  ransomed  by  the  owners ;  whilst  robbers 
enjoy  the  yet  more  marvellous  right  of  robbing,  and  the  Portendorfers, 
and  after  their  extinction  the  Mordaxters,  that  of  burning  the  property 
of  whosoever  will  not  compound  with  them  5  (by  the  payment  of  black- 
mail.) These  extraordinary  ceremouies  were  observed  at  every  accession 
of  a  Duke  of  Carinthia  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centaries : 
in  the  fifteenth  they  disappear." 

Of  course  we  do  not  propose  here  to  enter  into  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  whole  character  and  nature  of  the  feudal  system — to 
do  80  would  require  volumes — but  we  have  said  that  Grimm 
regards  it  with  an  eye  of  favour ;  and  as  he  dififers  in  this  from 
almost,  if  not  quite,  all  his  philosophic  contemporaries  of  the 
Continent,  and  far  exceeds  even  our  own  candid  and  truly  philo- 
sophic countryman,  the  historian  of  the  Middle  Ages,  we  deem  it 
incumbent  upon  us  to  select  some  statements  illustrative  of  his 
views  respecting  that  curiously  interwoven  chain  of  interminable 
dependence  and  superiority  in  vassalage,  which,  however  revolting 
to  the  enlightened  love  of  liberty  of  the  nineteenth  century,  had  in 
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k  something  venerably  patriarchal^  equally  touching  to  the  affec<^ 
tioos  and  the  imagination  of  a  more  poetical^  if  less  logical 
and  less  sentimental  age,  and  still  fascinating  to  all  lovers  of 
romance^  The  degradation  of  villenage  is  the  dark  side  of 
feudalism :  it  is  essential,  therefore,  to  the  justification  of  our 
respected  doctor's  feudal  prepossessions  to  show  that,  in  hia 
opinion,  even  this  was  softened  by  the  patriarchal  spirit  of  the 
system,  at  least  in  early  times,  the  laws  being  calculated,  as  well 
as  the  rude  simplicity  of  their  framers  allowed,  to  protect  the  in- 
ferior against  oppression  by  any  arbitrary  extension  of  authority, 
and  to  afford  him  every  fair  and  reasonable  indulgence* 

That  the  unfree,  as  Dr.  Grimm  tenderly  terms  the  whole  of 
the  inferior  classes  collectively,  were  cruelly  and  unreasonably 
degraded,  is  undeniable.  The  very  appellation  of  the  better  class 
of  villeins,  litus,  Grimm  believes  to  have  been  vituperative,  a& 
derived  from  the  adjective  *'  lazy,"  which  is  lots  in  Gothic,  laet  in 
Anglo  Saxon,  and  latr  in  old  Norse.  He  nevertheless  gives,  as 
the  synonyme  of  Utus,  the  Lombard  word  aldius,  which  is  evi-^ 
dently  the  same  with  the  Spanish  aldeano,  villager,  from  aldea^ 
villa|;e,  and  all  assuredly  of  Gothic  origin,  though  the  very  scanty 
specimens  we  possess  of  the  Gothic  language  may  not  enable  us 
to  point  out  the  parent  word*  Other  denominations  of  the  unfree 
imply  obedience  and  subjection — but  one — mundlittg — is  just  what 
it  should  be,  really  meaning  protege.  The  unfree  (lazy  knaves 
and  proteges  alike)  were  distinguished  from  the  free  by  their  names» 
or  rather  their  want  of  family  names,  by  the  colour  and  shape  of 
their  clothes,  and  by  the  cutting  of  their  hair.  The  long  hair, 
which  was  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  Merovingian  kings^ 
seems  at  one  time  or  other  to  have  been  common  to  all  nobles,  if 
not  to  all  freemen,  as  there  are  laws  of  several  old  nations  extant 
against  cropping  long-haired  children  without  their  parents'  con^ 
sent,  and  against  letting  the  hair  of  the  unfree  of  either  sex  grow* 
In  fact  the  long  hair  of  the  higher  ranks  seems  to  have  been  held 
in  almost  equal  honour  with  the  beard :  a  woman  swore,  if  not 
by  her  tresses,  yet  holding,  them  in  her  left  hand,  whilst  her  ri^ht 
was  laid  upon  her  bosom;  and  some  of  the  old  Scandinavian 
legends  record  the  anxiety  of  heroes  at  the  block  to  preserve  their 
hair  from  being  soiled  with  blood  by  their  decapitation*  Further, 
the  unfree  had  no  wergelt,  or  fixed  damages  for  their  murder;* 
but  their  lives  were  not  therefore  unprotected,  except  against 
their  master*  He,  their  master,  claimed  their  value  from  a  mur- 
derer as  he  would  that  of  a  horse.     In  like  manner  he  paid  all 

*  Grimm  considers  wergeld  as  literallj  Uie  price  of,  or  satisfaction  for,  a  man,  fron 
lim  old  Norse  gialda,  to  paj  or  compensate,  and  ioer  or  verr,  one  of  the  many  old 
wtfdt  for  mm.    Whence  this  curioot  coincidence  with  the  Latin  vkf 
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fines  they  incurred,  just  as  he  paid  for  any  mischief  done  by  faia 
cattle.  The  unfree  were  forbidden  to  carry  arms ;  jet  in  some 
laws  a  military  litus  is  spoken  of,  and  we  learn  from  Mannert  that 
some  portion  of  the  unfree  household  of  noblemen,  termed  ptiert» 
earned  arms  while  escorting  their  lords  upon  journeys**  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  strictness  of  the  prohibition  was  gradu^ 
aHy  relaxed  when  the  free  began  to  regard  military  service  as  bur* 
densome,  and  that  when  the  nobles  aimed  at  nearly  independent 
power,  they  sought  to  increase  the  force  upon  which  they  reUed 
by  unlawfully  arming  their  thralls. 

This  promotion  of  the  unfree  was  the  easier,  inasmuch  at  Eu« 
lopean  villenage  was  wholly  exempt  from  the  loathsome  baseness 
^f  oriental  slavery,  the  servile  duties  required  by  indolence, 
luxury,  or  wantonness,  being  altogether  repugnant  to  the  cbarao 
ter  and  habits  of  Teutonic  lords.  The  services  usually  reeuired 
of  die  unfree  were  menial  attendance,  (which  could  haraly  be 
esteemed  dishonourable  whilst  its  higher  offices  were  discharged 
by  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,)  assistance  in  the  sports  of  the 
field,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  These  were  rewarded  with 
food,  drink,  sometimes  with  various  small  privileges,  and  were 
occasionally  cheered  with  music.  The  natural  result  of  this  inters 
course  of  protection  and  dependence,  was  to  generate  a  peculiat 
intimacy  and  affection  between  the  proud  noble  and  his  thralls* 
Some  of  the  services  by  which  the  unfree  cultivators  held  thehr 
land  seem  to  have  been  instituted  either  for  this  express  pnrpoee 
or  in  joke.  In  some  parts  of  Germany  and  northern  France,  the 
peasantry  were  assembled  upon  eertain  occasions,  as  the  lyingHd 
of  their  lady,  to  beat  the  water  in  the  ponds  and  ditches,  in  order 
to  silence  the  frogs.  The  peasants  upon  the  lands  of  one  monaat* 
lery  were  bound  to  carry  a  boiled  capon  into  the  refectory  at 
meal  time,  and  uncover  it,  so  that  all  the  monks  might  enjoy  s 
share  of  the  steam  and  fragrance ;  they  might  then  take  it  away  to 
dispose  of  it  at  their  own  pleasure.  The  steward  of  one  lord* 
ship,  when  he  received  the  rent  or  tribute  due,  was  bound  to  anve 
tbe  bringers  a  sum  of  money  to  drhik,  upon  condition  that  mey 
returned  home  by  an  appointed  hour,  and  he  himself  was  fined  m 
Ion  of  freidi  herrings  for  every  penny  which  he  did  not  forward  to 
his  lord  by  an  equally  appointed  hour.  But  the  most  amumg 
payment  of  rent  we  have  met  with  we  give  in  Grimm's  own  werda^ 

"  The  village  of  Salzdorf,  in  the  territories  of  Hesse,  was  bomid  to 

Say  the  sum  of  mnepence  to  the  Baron  of  Buohenau  on  St.  Wattmrg^ 
ay  (May^day.)  The  bearer,  who  was  called  the  Walpertsmanniktn^ 
was  bound  lo  be  seated  upon  a  specified  stone  of  the  bridge  before  Bih' 
chenau  Castle  at  six  o'clock  in  the  momiog  of  May-^ay.    If  he  was 

*  «M  N«.  Xni.  p.  170. 
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bthind  his  tune^  tbe  sum  to  be  paid  increased  progretsiyely,  and  at  so 
rapid  a  rate,  that  bv  evening  tbe  whole  community  of  Salzdorf  would 
have  been  usable  to  discharge  it.  Tbe  Walpertsmannikin  was  therefort 
always  accompanied  by  two  comrades,  to  guard  against  accidents.  But 
if  the  appointed  hour  found  him  at  his  post,  he  was  abundantly  feasted 
by  tbe  baron  ;  and  if  he  could  keep  wide  awake  through  such  feasting 
for  three  whole  days,  (including  nights  we  imagine,)  he  was  entitled  t6 
Ms  maintenance  for  life  -,  but  if  his  eyes  once  closed  for  a  single  mo** 
iMDt,  he  was  forthwith  turned  out  ai  tbe  castle/' 

The  patriarchal  indulgence,  modifying  the  harshness  of  tb« 
feudal  system,  is  pleasingly  displayed  in  the  partial  relaxation  of 
one  of  its  generally  harshest  features — the  game  laws.  The  fol- 
lowing are  extracts  from  various  old  laws,  strongly  asserting  tbe 
rights  of  noble  sportsmen. 

"  But  if  a  good  fellow  of  the  county  should  go  into  the  water  with 
his  bote  and  shoes  on,  and  should  catch  hold  of  a  fish,  and  eat  it  with 
good  friends,  he  shall  have  done  no  wrong;  but  he  shsdl  not  catch  fish 
with  nets,  or  carry  them  to  market.  Also  if  a  shepherd,  going  with  hif 
iog  to  his  sheep,  should  by  chance  catch  a  hare,  and  shall  carry  it  openly 
vpoa  his  neck,  and  not  cook  it  with  kale  or  cabbage,  but  shall  lawfully 
Rwat  It,  (first  doing  to  it  something  else  which,  for  want  of  a  Mrs. 
Glasse  of  the  middle  ages,  we  confess  our  inability  to  explain  or  translate,) 
9ui  nvile  the  village  magistrate,  or  some  of  his  lord's  serraots  to  par* 
lake  of  ift»  he  shall  have  done  no  wrong ;  but  he  shall  not  go  after  i^ 
nor  lie  in  wait  for  it,  nor  shoot,  nor  sell  it.'* 

Similar,  or  even  greater  privileges  were  allowed  in  some  small 
states  to  a  ploughman;  nay,  even 

^  A  townsman  of  Eychen,  if  it  be  necessary  for  the  support  of  his  own 
Hfe  er  of  his  family,  or  to  do  honour  to  a  guest,  may  take  fish  in  the 
Bhine."  **  *  And  '*  A  citixen  or  a  citixen's  child  may  catch  a  hare  or 
a  mid  boar  with  his  dog,  provided  he  sends  the  boards  bead  to  my  gra« 
cioiis  lord  of  Ziegenbain  at  Ziegenhain." 

Still  greater  indulgence  was  extended  to  pregnant  women,  vdiQ 
were  allowed  to  take,  or  to  employ  others  to  take  for  them,  fruity 
fish,  and  game,  ad  libiittm,  for  their  own  consumption.  The 
eomforts  and  necessities  of  viromen  in  child-bed  were  provided  for 
with  a  tenderness  equally  considerate  and  arbitrary;  and  the 
thraU  engaged  in  his  lord's  service  was  authorized  to  leave  bis 
work  and  go  instantly  home,  upon  bearing  of  his  wife's  parturient 
condition,  to  comfort  and  take  care  of  the  invalid. 

Something  of  tbe  same  kind  of  indulgence  was  extended  to^ 
wards  animds.  The  general  right  was,  after  due  notice  to  the 
owner,  to  kill  every  convicted  and  relapsed  trespassing  animal; 
but  a  trespassing  goose  was  ordered  to  be  hampered,  in  some  way 
that  we  do  not  quite  comprehend,  with  a  long  unthrashed  stravr, 
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and  if  the  said  goose  could  release  itself^  it  was  entitled  to  its 
life.  A  hen  was  allowed  to  trespass  as  far  upon  a  neighbour's 
land  as  her  owner,  standing  upon  two  sharp  stakes  in  the  hedge* 
could  throw  his  ploughshare  between  his  legs.  How  hens  were 
taught  to  know  their  precise  limits  we  are  not  told ;  but  they  were 
clearly  expected  so  to  do,  for  a  hen  that  exceeded  her  bounds 
might  be  killed,  provided  she  was  afterwards  thrown  into  her 
owner's  domain  with  as  many  herbs  as  would  suffice  to  cook  her 
for  a  nobleman's  table.  Further — ''  A  miller  shall  not  dam  up 
the  water  so  high  but  that  a  bee  may  sit  upon  the  head  of  die 
nail  in  the  middle  of  the  stake,  and  drink  and  enjoy  the  water 
without  wetting  its  feet  or  wings." 

In  the  laws  respecting  the  treatment  of  strangers  the  admixture 
of  the  kindly  and  severe  spirit  appears.  Travellers  were  not  only 
entitled  to  hospitality,  but  whilst  journeying  were  permitted  to  cut 
wood  for  the  repair  of  their  conveyance,  whatever  that  might  be;  to 
feed  their  tired  horses  with  grain,  corn,  and  grass,  or  hay  from  a 
)ltack,  all.  to  an  extent  limited  by  some  specific  position  of  horse  or 
man ;  to  gather  fruit  for  themselves,  and  even  to  catch  fish,  pro* 
vided  they  lighted  a  fire,  and  dressed  and  ate  it  upon  the  spot. 
But  if  they  remained  a  year  and  a  day  in  one  place,  they  forfeited 
the  rights  of  freemen,  becoming  the  property  of  the  lord  of  th« 
^il*  In  many  states  they  had  no  wergelt:  and  according  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  laws  of  Ina,  they  were  convicted  as  thieves  by  die 
mere  fact  of  deviating  from  the  main  road  without  blowing  a  horn. 

But  no  where  does  this  mixed  character  appear  more  strongly 
than  with  regard  to  criminals.  Whilst  the  punishments  awarded 
to  guilt  are  fearfully  sanguinary,  and  sometimes  so  disgustingly 
atrocious  tliat  we  scarcely  know  how  to  describe  them,  we  for 
ever  discover  au  evident  disposition  to  enable  the  culprit  to  escape. 
Hanging  between  wolves  and  dogs  upon  a  leafless  tree,  (out  of 
respect  for  the  foliage  of  a  thriving  tree  we  presume,)  burning, 
boiling,  flaying,  impaling,  every  kind  of  mutilaUon,  tarring  and 
feathering,  casting  to  wild  beasts,  were  the  ordinary  doom,  when 
offences  were  not  compounded  for  by  a  sum  of  money.  Cowards 
were  drowned,  or  rather  smothered,  in  mud.  Removers  of 
boundary  stones  were  buried  up  to  the  neck  in  the  earth,  and 
ploughed  to  death  with  a  new  plough,  four  unbroken  horses,  and 
a  ploughman  who  had  never  before  turned  a  furrow.  Forest 
burners  were  seated  at  a  certain  distance  from  a  fire  of  a  certain 
magnitude,  to  which  their  bare  feet  were  turned  till  the  soles 
dropped  off.  But  the  most  horrible  of  punishments  awaited  him 
who  was  detected  in  barking  trees.  His  navel  was  dug  out,  and 
nailed  to  the  injured  tree,  round  which  he  was  oriven,  dragging 
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out  bia  own  bowels,  and  winding  them  upon  it  in  lieu  of  the 
despoiled  bark.  And  this  whilst  every  injury  to  a  fellow- creature, 
even  murder,  might  be  expiated  with  a  sum  of  money ! 

With  these  atrocious  punishments  were  mingled,  as  is  well 
known,  pecuniary  mulcts,  seemingly  so  insufficient  to  restrain  the 

Easaions  of  men,  and  finally,  other  castigations,  which  simply  dis- 
onoured  the  sufferer.     Amongst  these  were  cutting  away  the 
tablecloth  from  before  a  knight  as  he  sat  at  meat ;  compelling  him 
to  carry  a  dog  or  a  saddle,  or  to  wear  garments  of  some  peculiar 
and  unbeseeming  form.     A  man  who  suffered  himself  to  be  beaten 
by  his  wife,  in  some  places  had  his  house  unroofed,"*  as  a  gentle 
kitimation  of  his  unfitness  to  dwell  in  the  community;  in  others 
he  was  obliged  to  lead  the  donkey  upon  which  his  virago  partner 
was  seated  backwards,  holding  the  tail  in  her  hand.     One  of  the 
dishonouring  inflictions  that  was  peculiarly  dreaded,  was  the 
burying  disgracefully;  a  very  important  part  of  which  was  not  to 
let  the  infamous  corse  pass  over  the  threshold.    A  hole,  if  prac- 
ticable, was  dug  underneath  it,  if  not,  broken  in  the  wall,  through 
which  the  dead  criminal,  fastened  by  the  foot  to  a  horse,  was 
dragged  out  to  his  appointed  grave,  prepared  in  a  field,  or  at 
the  crossing  of  roads.    An  outlaw  was  in  Norse  termed  vargr  i 
veum,  which  seems  to  mean,  literally,  condemned  to  the  wolves, 
or  perhaps  put  upon  a  footing  with  the  wolves.    In  truth  he  was 
rather  worse  off,  for  not  only  might  every  one  kill  him,  but  to 
feed,  harbour,  or  relieve  him,  was  a  heinous  crime,  even  in  his 
wife  ;  and  he  who  aided  him  by  land  or  water,  or  who  neglected 
an  opportunity  of  seizing  him,  besides  incurring  other  punish- 
ments, forfeited  all  right  to  demand  assistance  when  himself  the 
subiect  of  outrage. 

6ut  various  resources  against  this  inhuman  code  were  provided^ 
not  the  least  iniportant  being  numerous  inviolable  asylums.  At 
one  of  these,  Mattheishof,  the  law  says  that 
^'  A  man  may  be  protected  six  weeks  and  three  days  $t  and  when  the 
six  weeks  and  three  days  are  out,  the  poor  sinner  shall  fling  a  stone 
against  and  over  the  gate  of  the  said  hqf  (or  court) ;  and  if  he  can  go 
three  steps  beyond  the  stone  and  get  back  again  into  the  hqf,  he  shall 
enjoy  soch  another  period  of  protection  ;  and  if  the  proprietor  of  the  kof 
may  or  can  help  him  off,  by  day  or  night,  he  shall  be  aathorized  so  to 
do  for  our  Lord's  sake." 

Anodier  resource  was  the  facility  afforded  to  accused  persons, 

*  A  common  node  of  bsaiahlng  •  man  was  to  break  down  hia  oven,  fill  up  hit  weU, 
pail  up  bia  door,  and  dig  a  deep  dilch  befoie  it. 

f  A  shorter  period  is  always  added  to  the  longer  in  old  Teutonic  law,  in  the  spirit  of 
indulgence  of  which  we  have  spoken,  we  presome,  as  a  year  and  a  day,  fifty  jears  and 
a  day,  or  tonietiaies  a  month,  or  some  jtfbitrary  period  of  time*  A  man  was  not  to  be 
acGonaiedaa  oM  biKdidot  tiU  he  WW  fifiaf  yeari,  three  monthi,  and  tbice  days  old. 
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really  guilty,  for  their  defence,  undreamed  of  in  mod#m  practice. 
They  were  not  obliged  to  produce  witnesses  who  could  prove  their 
innocence,  jbut  merely  persons  willing  to  swear  to  their  own  belief 
in  the  prisoner's  oath  that  he  was  innocent.  The  number  of 
such  co-swearers  required  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
accusation  and  the  rank  of  the  accused — a  thrall  requiring  nine 
times  as  many  as  his  lord ;  though  we  confess  our  doubts  wbe-. 
ther  a  nobleman,  who  was  indulged  with  the  privilege  of  trial  by 
battle,  an  old  heathen  institution,  ever  condescended  to  adopt  any 
other  means  of  rebutting  an  accusation  or  establishing  a  right,  than 
that  which  was  the  business  and  the  pleasure  of  his  life,  fighting. 
In  a  similar  contradictory  spirit  the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor 
aeems  to  have  been  compiled.  Creditors  possessed  such  righta 
over  their  unfortunate  debtors,  that  ai|  old  German  or  Northman, 
instead  of  sharing  our  indignation  against  Shylock,  might  proba* 
bly  have  considered  the  defrauded  Jew  as  the  proper  object  of 
sympathy.     By  the  Norwegian  law, 

**  If  a  debtor  be  impertinent  to  his  creditor,  or  refuse  to  woric  for  him^ 
the  latter  may  bring  him  before  a  court  of  justice,  and  inrite  his  friends 
to  pay  the  debt.  If  the  friends  will  not  free  the  debtor,  the  creditor  has 
f  right  to  cut  off  of  him  as  much  as  be  will,  above  or  below."  (It  is  not 
explained  whether  be  was  to  cut  flesh  only,  or  might  lop  off  a  limb.) 

But  to  counterbalance  this  efficacious  kind  of  personal  seourity, 
the  debtor  seems  to  have  had  the  power  of  nearly  defeating  lus 
creditor's  claim  by  simply  turning  his  back  upon  him ;  it  being 
indispensable  to  mannire  ^anolicb  dun)  a  man  to  his  face* 

The  courts  of  justice  m  which  such  singular  scenes  occurred, 
and  such  horrible  sentences  were  pronounced,  consisted,  our 
readers  are  probably  aware,  of  nearly  the  whole  population  of  the 
district)  presided  over  by  the  feudal  lord,  or  by  judges  appointed  by 
the  sovereign  with  the  concurrence  of  the  people,  or  by  lord  and 
judges  conjointly.  It  is  less  generally  known,  we  conceive,  that 
before  the  accession  of  the  Carlovingians  these  courts  were  held 
in  the  open  air.  In  old  heathen  times  they  were  held  in  conse* 
crated  groves,  and  in  Scandinavia  under  the  shade  of  the  ash,  in 
imitation  of  the  Asa  gods,  who  always  sat  in  judgment  under  the 
ash  Yg^drasill;  a  very  discreetly  chosen  locality,  by  the  way, 
since  Mimer's  fountain  of  wisdom  bubbles  up  under  one  of  its 
roots.  Christianity  desecrated  these  holy  shades  in  their  religious, 
but  did  not  interfere  with  their  judicial  character;  and  they  con- 
tinued to  be  the  usual  seats  of  tril^unals  so  lo9g»  that  in  Germany 
^oing  under  the  oaks  or  the  linden  trees,  the  favourite  situatiosi 
became  a  phrase  for  going  to  law.  Various  other  places,  how- 
ever, answered  the  same  purpose,  as  hills,  hollows,  river  sides, 
bridges,  which  offered  convenient  ^eats  and  meakis  of  indoame^ 
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•ad  die  church  door,  or  the  castle  or  city  gate,  according  to  ori- 
«lri<ui8toin. 

Wherever  the  court  was  held  it  was  so  arranged  that  the  pre* 
siding  Judge  faced  the  east.  The  accuser  stood  on  his  right,  to 
the  south;  and  the  accused  on  his  left,  to  the  north.  But  it  was 
the  cardinal  point,  not  the  judge's  right  hand,  that  settled  the  post 
of  honour;  for  the  Welsh  law,  (we  have  spoken  of  the  resemblance 
exjttiog  between  Teutonic  and  Celtic  institutions,)  which  seats 
the  judge  facing  the  west,  equally  stations  the  accuser  southwards 
and  the  accused  northwards,  though  the  former  thus  stood  on  the 
j«dge*8  left  hand.  The  north,  which  the  Germans  still  designate 
as  Midnight,  was  the  scene  of  all  guilt  and  horror  to  the  old 
Northmen — an  opinion  naturally  resulting  from  their  profound 
reverence  for  the  sun,  which  itself  arose  probably  from  the  high 
value  for  his  beams,  induced  by  the  coldness  of  the  climate; 
Afanost  every  thing  holy  seems  to  have  been  associated  with  the 
sun's  rays,  especially  justice.  No  judicial  proceedings  could 
begin  before  sun«rise,  or  continue  after  sun-set — a  rule  which 
mnat  have  occasioned  some  procrastination  during  winter  in  the 
byp^borean  provinces  of  Scandinavia. 

The  hanging  up  of  a  shield  was  essential  to  the  formation  of 
tb*  court,  and  an  announcement  that  it  was  open,  as  the  over- 
turning of  the  judges'  seats  proclaimed  its  close;  for  the  judge 
must  sitt  (his  rising  interrupted  all  proceedings,)  and  not  only 
must  he  sit,  but  sit  m  a  specific  attitude.  In  one  State  he  was  to 
lit ''  with  one  foot  upon  the  opposite  knee ;"  in  another  **  with  the 
right  leg  thrown  over  the  left,  like  a  grim  lion/'  in  which  position, 
we  believe^  if  be  could  not  decide  a  point  at  once,  he  was  to  me^ 
ditate  upon  it  165  times.  In  this  awful  position,  when  he  had 
decided,  he  pronounced  in  a  loud  voice  such  dooms  as  the 
following: — 

'*  For  this  we  judge  and  doom  thee,  and  take  thee  out  of  all  rights, 
and  place  Ihee  in  aU  wrongs^  and  we  pronoonce  thy  wife  a  lawful 
widow,  and  thy  children  kwfol  orphans  $  and  we  award  thy  fiefs  to  the 
lord  Atun  whom  they  came,  thy  DatrinH>Dy  and  acquired  property  to 
thy  children,  and  thy  body  and  flesh  to  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  the 
birds  of  the  air,  the  fish  in  the  water.  We  give  thee  over  to  all  men 
upon  all  ways^  and  where  every  roan  has  peace  and  safe  conduct,  thou 
shalt  have  none;  and  we  turn  thee  forth  upon  the  four  ways  of  the 
world,  and  no  man  can  sin  against  thee.*' 

We  are  tempted  to  add  another  specimen  of  these  rudely  vivJd 
poetical  judgments* 

'  ''  When  the  heirs  of  a  murdered  man,  upon  receiving  compensation, 
are  reconciled  to  the  murderer,  they  shall  share  knife  and  meat  and  all 
things  together,  like  jfHends,  not  foes.    He  who  breaks  this  compact 
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shall  be  banished,  and  driven  as  far  as  man  can  be  driven.  Wberevtec 
Christian  men  go  to  church  and  Heathen  men  sacrifice  in  their  temples 
— ^wherever  fire  bums  and  earth  greens,  (no  circumlocution  can  render 
this  quaint  but  picturesquely  descriptive  verb) — wherever  child  cries  for 
its  mother  and  mother  bears  child,  ship  floats,  shield  glitters,  sun  melts 
snow,  fir  grows,  hawk  flies  the  long  spring  day,  and  the  wind  stands 
under  his  wings* — wherever  the  heavens  vault  themselves,  the  earth  is 
cultivated,  the  wind  storms,  water  runs  to  the  sea,  and  men  sow  oora^ 
shall  he  be  refused  the  church  and  God's  house,  and  good  men  shall 
deny  him  any  home  but  hell.  The  reconciliation  shall  subsist  for  then 
and  their  heirs,  bom  and  unborn,  begotten  and  unbegotten,  named  and 
unnamed,  so  long  as  the  earth  is  and  men  livej  and  wherever  botb  par* 
ties  meet,  by  land  or  by  water,  on  ship-board  or  horseback,  on  rods,  or 
at  sea,  shall  they  share  ivith  each  other  oar  and  water-bucket,  land  and 
plank,  as  need  is,  and  be  friendly  towards  each  other  upon  all  occasions^ 
as  father  to  son  and  son  to  father/* 

We  cannot  ^uit  the  subject  of  courts  of  justice  without  a  few 
words  concerning  that  singular  Judicial  institution  of  the  middle 
ages,  which  a  few  years  ago  excited  so  much  interest  in  this  coun- 
try under  the  descriptive  but  factitious  name  of  the  Secret  Tri- 
bunal, and  in  Germany  under  its  proper,  but  not  generally  under- 
stood title  of  Das  Vehm  Gericht.  The  diligent  study  that  has 
since  been  bestowed  upon  old  German  has  now  explained  the 
difiiculty,  by  showing  that  fern,  as  the  word  was  written  of  yore, 
means  condemnation;  and  the  title  may  be  translated,  die  Con- 
demning or  Criminal  Tribunal.  Grimm  conceives  this  Vekm 
Gericht,  with  its  Frey  Graf  and  Frey  Schoffen — free  count,  and 
free  judges  or  assessors — to  have  been  merely  a  remnant  of  the 
numerous  free  and  sovereign  tribunals  of  earlier  times,  which  re- 
tained their  independence  longer  in  Westphalia  than  elsewhere, 
and  during  the  capricious  and  tyrannic  violence  and  oppression  of 
the  worst  period  of  feudalism,  gradually  assumed  the  forms  of 
secrecy  as  a  means  of  prolonging  that  independence,  and  as  a 
protection  to  themselves  and  others  against  that  violence  and 
oppression.  The  Vehm  Gericht  thus  constituted,  for  a  time,  no 
doubt,  worked  well,  executing  justice  upon  criminals  above  the 
reach  of  ordinary  tribunals,  but  could  not  fail  of  falling  in  the 
course  of  time  into  the  hands  of  wicked,  designing  and  ambitious 
men,  and  thus  becoming  an  engine  of  evil,  horrible  in  proportion 
to  its  mysterious  potency. 

There  was  another  lawful  practice  of  the  early  Germans  and 
Scandinavians,  which,  offending  the  best  and  strongest  feeiinss  of 
nature,  has  more  than  anything  else  injured  them  in  the  estima- 
tion of  posterity — we  mean  the  frequent  exposure  of  children. 

*  An  id«ii  taken  fena  ScandiMvian  aythotogy. 
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Orimm  strives  to  acquit  his  ancestors  of  the  charge  of  especial 
barbarity  upon  this  score;  and  although  we  must  confess  we 
dearlj  love  the  genuine  enthusiasm  that  prompts  a  German  to 
stickle  for  the  mipeccability  of  his  countrymen,  whether  now 
living  or  dead  these  £000  years,  it  is  impossible  to  repress  a  smile 
at  the  zealous  industry  with  which  he  labours  this  pomt,  by  show- 
ing how  long  the  Greeks  and  Romans  retained  the  same  savage 
custom  or  right.  It  is  one  which  in  fact  seems  to  have  been  com- 
mon to  every  nation  during  its  early  state,  and  to  have  constituted 
part  of  the  rude  idea  of  paternal  anthority.  In  Germany  and 
Scandinavia  the  right  indisputably  thus  arose  from  the  patriarchal 
system;  and  for  any  palliative  explanation  of  the  extent  to  which 
it  was  carried  in  those  countries,  we  must  refer  to  what  we  have 
already  said  of  the  peculiarly  mixed  character  of  the  Teutonic 
races,  and  of  the  little  value  they  set  upon  life  considered  asv  mere 
Ufe.  Sickly  or  deformed  children  they  probably  deemed  it  a  cri- 
minal weakness  to  rear.  To  the  same  principles  must  we  refer 
the  extraordinary  custom  of  elderiy  persons  deliberately  destroying 
themselves,  in  a  formal  and  regular*  way,  after  dividing  their 
heritage  amongst  their  children,  without  any  motive  except  a  de- 
sire to  escape  from  the  annoyance  of  old  age  and  its  infirmities, 
and  to  reach  Valhalla  the  sooner. 

Another  custom  yet  more  revolting,  because  uncoloured  by  any 
kind  of  even  distorted  natural  right,  and  violating  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  think  of  more  as  a  duty  and  less  as  an  indulgence 
than  parental  affection,  is  mentioned  by  Grimm,  but  as  having 
prevailed  chiefly  among  the  Sclavonian  nations,  and  being  rare,  if 
not  quite  unexampled,  among  the  real  Germans — we  mean  that 
of  sparing  old  persons  the  trouble  of  suicide,  by  the  son's  destioy- 
iiig  his  decrepid  parents.  But  even  as  guilty  of  this  outrage, 
Grimm  alleges  that  the  Teutonic  and  Sclavonian  races  were  no 
worse  than  the  Romans,  in  proof  of  which  he  quotes  a  passage 
from  Festus  showing  that  sexagenarians  might,  in  times  of  scarcity, 
be  legally  thrown  from  a  bridge  into  the  Tiber;  and  another  from 
Cicero,  {Cicpro  Sext.  Rose.  cap.  S5,)  alluding  to  such  a  right. 

But  to  return  to  the  exposure  of  children.  This  unnatural 
exercise  of  the  most  natural  of  authorities,  the  parental,  was,  as 
we  have  intimated,  carried  to  an  uncommon  extent  in  Germany 
and  Scandinavia;  and  its  form  was^  as  usual,  curious  and  pic- 
turesque. Every  new-bom  infant  was  laid  upon  the  floor ''^  to 
await  the  father's  determination  whether  it  should  live  or  die;  in 
their  language,  be  taken  up,  or  carried  out.     In  the  first  case  the 

*  Wm  it  not  rather  born  npoathe  floor,  and  left  there  antoacbedl  The  ScandioavUn 
cxpretdoa  aoswenog  to  <mr  "  lady  in  the  itraw,'*  wai — the  woman  on  the  paTement  or 
Soor» 
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father  took  it  into  his  own  ariiiB>  mcknowledged  and  named  it«  In 
the  other  it  was  carried  out  and  exposed.  But  to  render  dus  de^ 
termination  lawful,  it  was  requisite  that  the  child  shouM  sot  htm 
acquired  a  right  to  life^  by  tasting  food  or  being  purified  inttk 
water;  which  last  appears  to  have  been  a  nortberD  rite  or  prae-' 
tice  prior  to  the  introduction  of  Christian  baptism.  One  shcaiM 
have  thought  this  condition  might  have  almost  always  enabled  m 
bold  and  fond  mother  to  secure  ber  babe  froto  eipoaure,  but  it 
was  rarely  thus  taken  advantage  of.     Respect  for  Ifae  laws  oiii 


conjugal  submission  were  more  potent,  it  should  seem^  dian  < 
maternal  love!  Grimm  gives,  however,  a  curious  stoiy  of  its  • 
ployment,  by  the  mere  charity  of  a  stranger,  to  preserve  an  infant 
that,  rescued  from  its  untimely  doom,  lived  to  become  the  mother 
of  St.  Ludi^er« 

When  this  infant,  Liaf  burga,  came  into  the  worid,  riie  had  a 
beathen  grandmother,  who,  indignant  at  a  number  of  daoghtnta, 
and  no  male  heir,  having  been  already  bom  to  ber  son,  ordered 
that  the  expected  child,  if  it  jvroved  a  girl,  should  be  drowned  tvt 
it  could  taste  focMl.  A  girl  it  was,  and  the  old  Isidv's  emisaaries 
accordingly  carried  off  the  babe,  and  proceeded  to  immene  it  in 
a  pail  of  water.  But  the  predestined  mother  of  a  saint  was  not 
to  be  thus  robbed  of  her  future  honours.  The  infant  exWoded 
her  little  arms,  and  grasping  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  stontiy  de- 
fended her  life*  During  this  extraordinary  struggle  a  Woman 
chancing  to  pass  by  was  touched  with  pity,  and  ifoatcbing  At 
babe  from  the  hands  of  the  legal  assassin,  fled  with  it  into  ber  own 
house,  where  she  put  honey  into  its  mouth.  When  the  man^  wke 
in  obedience  to  bis  orders  had  been  endeavouring  to  drown  Liiaf' 
burga,  saw  her  licking  the  honey  from  her  lips,  his  conscience 
would  not  suffer  him  to  make  any  further  attempt  at  executing 
liis  murderous  charge.  He  durst  not,  however,  impart  what  bad 
happened  to  bis  savage  mistress — he  assured  her  that  she  had 
been  obeyed;  and  Liaf  burga  was  secretly  brongfat  up  by  her  ptth 
server  until  Che  old  grandmother's  death  allcmed  of  her  being 
restored  to  ber  parents. 

We  must  observe  upon  this  story  that  it  is  the  more  extraordi- 
nary, inasmuch  as  the  right  of  a  father  was  only  to  expose  kis 
child  where  it  had  a  chance  of  being  preserved,  not  to  kiH  it;  and 
that  this  rigbt  could  never,  under  any  cn*cimistances,  we  believe,  be 
vested  in  a  fensale.    The  rights  of  women  were,  indeed,  generally 

rakmg,  rather  moral  than  kffal,  and  mothers  by  no  means 
red  the  authority  of  fathers.  A  father  under  any  great  pressnre 
of  distress  might  sell  his  minor  sons  and  unmarried  daughters, 
even  as  leibeigene  or  thraHs,  (though  not  a  daughter  to  prostitu- 
tion); while  no  circumstances  could  authorize  a  mother  to  sell  hm 
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6on.  Thk  leads  us  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  condition  of 
woraen  amongst  the  old  Germans,  with  which  we  shall  conclude 
this  paper. 

Some  misconceptions  exist  upon  this  subject,  chiefly,  we  ap- 
pfebead,  because  the  same  apparent  anomalies  are  found  in  the 
tfeatment  of  women,  as  in  every  part  of  the  character  and  conduct 
of  the  Teutonic  nations,  and  arismg  from  the  same,  seldom  suf- 
ficieiitlj  considered,  causes  to  which  we  have  referred  the  others ; 
ftat  is  to  say,  from  the  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  modified  by 
habits  of  life,  that  distinguished  the  warriors  of  the  north.  They 
Generated  their  women  as  the  chosen  vessels  of  divine  inspiration;* 
they  loved  them  with  the  entire  and  passionate  tenderness  charac- 
teristic of  pure  morals,  as  the  chaste  partners  of  their  weal  and 
woe>  and  the  mothers  of  their  children ;  and  they  protected  them 
with  an  earnest  care  proportioned  to  their  helplessness.f  But 
when  we  reflect  that  amongst  these  nations  the  whole  business  of 
esistence  was  fighting,  we  perceive  with  self-evident  clearness  the 
absurdity  of  the  supposition  that  women  were,  or  could  be, 
deemed  the  equals  or  men.  In  fact  Teutonic  women  never  seem 
to  have  possessed  what  we  should  esteem  free  agency,  being  held 
in  constant  wardship  of  some  male  relation  or  connection;  even  a 
widow  becoming  the  ward  of  her  husband's  heir ;  of  her  own  son, 
if  he  were  of  age.  Their  only  legal  rights  were  to  the  care,  affec- 
tioD  and  respect  of  those  guardian  kinsmen ;  and  public  opinion, 
we  believe,  abundantly  secured  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  those 
rights.  And  it  may,  perhaps,  be  admitted,  as  a  collateral  proof  of 
bow  strongly  the  observance  of  the  respect  due  to  women  was  en- 
forced, ^at  one  of  the  few  occasions  upon  which  it  was  allowable 
for  a  man  to  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  was  a  guest's  be- 
having or  speaking  immodestly  at  table  in  an  honest  man's  house. 
If  the  oflender  would  not  forbear  upon  being  admonished,  the 
master  of  the  house  was  authorized  to  beat  him. 

Women  were  no  otherwise  excluded  from  their  father's  suc- 
cession than  as  the  possession  of  his  property  was  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  rijdit  and  duty  of  bearing  arms  at  the  call  of  the 
country  or  of  a  reudal  superior;  and  moveable  property  was 
strictly  dirided  into  the  heergew'dt  and  the  gerade,  or  what  apper>- 
tained  to  the  equipment  of  a  warrior  and  of  a  woman,  which  were 
aHotted  to  male  and  female  heirs  accordingly.  In  the  latter  were 
included  *^  religious  books,  such  as  women  use  to  read.**    If  a 

*  We  do  Bbt  mean  that  all  wonen  were  Ihoogbt  to  be  inspired,  kit  that  it  wmomIj 
women  wbo  CYer  were  so. 

f  By  tbe  BftTarian  law  a  woman's  vergeld  was  triple  a  roan's,  and  was  so  expressTj 
becauae  she  could  not  defend:  fasftdfi  JU  she  hue  anMshe  might  be  killed  as  cheap  as 
a  man.  Tbe  rate  of  wergeU  of  the  two  sexes  varies  so  capriciously  in  difeient  states, 
that  DO  condnaioii  can  be  drawn  from  its  irregular  difference. 
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widow  had  a  daughter  whose  cry  could  be  heard  through  a  boaid, 
her  gerade  was  proportionably  increased.  It  should  be  remarked 
that  minors  seem  to  have  had  neither  heergetviU  nor  gerade* 

In  the  midst  of  our  admiration  of  the  Teutonic  t^demeas  and 
respect  for  the  weaker  sex  as  compared  with  the  treatment  expe- 
rienced by  women  in  the  rest  of  the  then  known  world,  including 
Greece  and  even  Rome,  where  they  were  better  off,  it  is  acme- 
what  startling  to  find  that  a  wife  was  purchased  in  Germany 
much  as  in  Asia;  nay,  that  by  one  law  against  adultery,  he  who 
seduced  the  wife  of  a  freeman  was  bound  to  buy  him  aaother* 
Yet  we  cannot  conceive  the  Teutonic  purchase  of  a  wife  to  have 
been  really  of  the  oriental  character*  It  appears  to  us  possible 
that  the  price  paid  by  the  bridegroom  was  a  kind  of  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  absolute  property  of  the  bride's  father  in  his  child, 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  Grimm  even  sees  ground  to 
hope,  that  though  the  father  bargained  for  his  daughter's  price, 
the  sum  received  was  given  to  the  bride  herself,  and  was  therefore 
rather  in  the  nature  of  a  modern  settlement.  This  is  so  gratifying 
a  view  of  the  matter,  as  saving  the  gallantry  of  the  forefathers  and 
the  dignity  of  the  foremothers  of  all  nations  of  Teutonic  descent, 
that  we  are  unwilling  to  investigate  it  too  minutely,  and  regret  the 
necessity  of  stating  that  the  three  pennies,  (or  shillings,  we  are 
not  sure  which,)  constituting  the  price  of  a  widow  in  Lombardy, 
were  paid  to  her  guardian,  and  can  hardly  be  considered  as  the 
lady's  pin-money  or  jointure.  Still  they  might,  according  to  our 
suggestion,  be  a  sort  of  acknowledgment  of  the  rights  he  had 
acquired  over  her,  or  perhaps  a  compensation  for  some  advantage 
he  might  have  expected  to  derive  from  the  management  of  her 
property,  if  she  had  any ;  if  not,  more  simply,  a  partial  repayment 
to  the  first  husband's  family  of  what  she  had  originally  cost  them. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  husband's  heir  was  the  widow's 
natural  guardian. 

We  trust  our  readers  will  by  this  time  agree  with  us,  that  if  our 
German  and  Norman,  or  Northman,  ancestors  were  not  actually 
the  chivalrous  heroes  of  romance,  or  even  of  old  Froissart,  they 
were  yet  further  removed  from  the  various  barbarians  of  Asia, 
Africa  or  America,  to  whom  they  have  been  opprobriously 
likened ;  the  savage  temper  generated  by  an  insatiate  desire  of  war 
and  conquest  being  relieved,  qualified  and  softened  by  pure  and 
lofty  virtues,  by  tenderness  of  affection,  and  by  luiuiriance  of 
imagination,  taking  the  word  luxuriance  in  its  best  and  simplest 
sense ;  and  in  this  hope  we  take  our  leave  of  Grimm's  DetUscke 
Rechts  AherthOmer. 
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Art.  VI. — Considerations  Statistiques,  Historiques,  Militaires  et 
Politiques,  sur  la  ^igence  (TAt^er:  ierminees  par  un  aperfu 
rapide  des  apiratians  ae  F Expedition  Franfoise  de  1830,  ainsi 
que  par  des  observations  sur  les  avantages  que  la  France  pourra 
retirer  de  (occupation  permanente  de  cette  partie  de  PAjrique; 
et  par  Fexposi  des  misures  deji  adopties  pour  y  former  et 
encourager  des  itablissemens  agricoles  et  industriels:  avec  une 
carte  de  la  Regence  d^ Alger.  Par  )e  Baron  Juchereau  de 
Saint- Denjrs,  Auteur  des  ''  Revolutions  de  O)nstantinople  en 
1 807  et  1 808."     Paris,  1 83 1 .     8vo. 

This  work  is  recommended  to  our  attention  by  a  variety  of  con- 
siderations* In  the  first  place,  the  author  participated  in  all  the 
operations  of  the  French  army  employed  against  Algiers,  and 
chscharged  the  important  functions  of  sub-chief  of  the  general 
staff  from  the  time  of  the  reduction  of  the  town  till  the  middle 
of  October,  1830.  His  rank  and  opportunities,  therefore,  give 
a  weight  to  his  authority  in  military  matters,  which  is  further  in- 
creased by  the  proofs  of  superior  talent  and  of  correct  judgment 
afforded  by  the  work  itself.  Secondly,  previous  to  the  expe- 
ditioDj  he  had  been  sent  to  the  Levant  on  several  missions  of 
a  diplomatic  and  military  nature,  which  he  appears  to  have  exe- 
cuted in  an  able  and  satisfactory  manner;  and,  during  the  brief 
campaign  which  decided  the  fate  of  Algiers,  he  had  all  the  inter- 
preters of  the  army  under  his  immediate  direction ; — appointments 
which  placed  him  in  circumstances  peculiarly  favourable  for 
acquiring  extensive  and  precise  information  respecting  this  portion 
of  Africa.  Thirdly,  the  statements  and  views  contained  in  the 
volume  before  us,  are  founded  upon  documents  which  the  author 
obtained  while  at  Algiers;  upon  his  own  personal  observations^ 
and  upon  laborious  researches  into  a  great  number  of  Arabic, 
French,  English,  and  Spanish  works  on  the  Barbary  States,  as 
well  as  upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  political  interests  and 
relations  of  the  principal  European  powers.  And,  lastly,  the 
production,  in  which  M.  Juchereau  de  Saint-Denys  has  embodied 
the  information  thus  collected,  bears  internal  evidence  of  the 
fidelity  and  industry  with  which  he  has  executed  his  task,  and 
contains  more  useful  as  well  as  entertaining  knowledge,  com- 

Eressed  within  a  small  compass,  than  any  work  of  the  kind  which 
as  recently  fallen  into  our  hands. 
Upon  these  grounds  we  shall  make  no  scruple  to  avail  ourselves 
pretty  largely  of  the  valuable  materials  which  this  accomplished 
officer  has  supplied,  in  order  to  lay  before  our  readers,  first,  an 
account  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  rupture  between 
Algiers  and  France;  secondly,  military  details  of  the  expedition 
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which  terminated  io  the  subversion  of  the  power  of  the  Deys, 
and  in  the  annexation  of  the  Regency  of  Algiers  as  a  colony  to 
France;  and.  lastly,  some  general  remarks  on  the  physical^  moral, 
and  political  condition  of  this  portion  of  Africa,  chiefly  widi  a 
yiew  to  the  question  of  definitive  colonization^  in  regard  to  which 
a  certain  class  of  politicians  in  this  country  have  been  pleased  to 
entertain  Serious  apprehensions  and  to  propagate  grave  ararms- 

We  shall  entirely  pretermit  the  first  part  of  Colonel  Juchereau's 
''Considerations"  relative  to  the  various  attempts  that  have  at 
different  times  been  made  by  the  Christian  powers  to  abate  the 
nuisance  of  Barbary,  and  more  particularly  of  Algerine  pirac^« 
This  part  of  the  subject  has  been  already  rendered  in  a  ceruua 
degree  familiar  to  the  English  reader  by  various  works,  to  which 
the  interest  attached  to  Lord  Exmouth's  successful  expeditkMi 
against  Alders  in  1816  gave  birth,  and  it  is  therefore  the  leM 
Necessary  for  us  to  enter  upon  it  in  this  place. 

I.  France,  which  the  name  alone  of  Napoleon  had  caused  the 
Barbary  regencies  to  respect,  even  after  his  fleets  had  been  swept 
from  the  ocean,  appears  to  have  sunk  in  their  estimation  when 
that  great  man  no  longer  wielded  her  destinies;  and,*in  point  of 
feet,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that,  from  the  period  of  the  Resto* 
ration,  the  policy  of  France  with  reference  to  Algiers  assumed  audi 
a  character  of  weakness,  and  was  moreover  conducted  in  a  manner 
so  absurd,  not  to  say  scandalous,  as  to  be  but  ill  adapted  to  ia- 
lipire  respect,  much  less  confidence.  In  1815,  M.Duval  b»d 
been  employed,  as  consul-general  of  France,  to  re-establisb  poii^ 
tical  and  tbmmercial  relations  with  the  Barbary  States.  Born  in 
the  Levant,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Turkish  langtmge, 
as  well  as  with  the  usages  and  intrigues  of  the  orientals,  ht  was 
considered  as  a  person  eminently  tjualified  to  advan'ce  die  intereata 
of  France,  and  to  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  the  objecti 
Irhith  the  restored  government  had  in  view.  But  this  judgment 
proved  to  be  entirely  erroneous.  Educated  in  the  timid,  servile 
class  of  droguemans  at  Pera,  and  accustomed  to  the  dark  intrigues^ 
^tad  the  tortuous,  obsequious,  and  sometimes  base  expedients, 
Employed  by  that  class  in  their  relations  with  the  ministers  of  the 
Porte,  he  wanted  the  dignity  and  force  of  character  requisite  in 
the  consular  agent  of  a  power  like  France,  and,  instead  of  firm* 
ness,  decision,  and  rectitude  trf  conduct,  he  preferred,  in  his  in» 
tercourse  with  the  Algerine  government,  having  recourse  to  the 
finesse,  Suppleness,  manoeuvring  and  chicanery  habitually  prac- 
tised at  Constantinople.  One  of  his  first  acts  vras  the  re-eata* 
blishment  of  France  in  the  rights  which  she  had  enioyed  for 
^veral  centuries  on  that  part  of  the  sea-coast  comprised  between 
Seibous  and  Cape  Bon.    For  the  privileges  tronferred-  upon  it^ 
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die  French  Afiricaii  Compaoj  had  originally  paid  to  the  regency 
of  A%ier8  the  sum  of  17,000  francs;  but  this  sum  bad  first  been 
doubled^  and  afterwards  tripled^  in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth 
oentiu-y*  M.  Duval,  however,  who  ought  to  have  insisted  on  the 
literal  execution  of  former  treaties,  consented  to  the  payment  of 
a  MUn  ttotht  timts  the  amount  of  that  originally  stipulated  for 
this  concession.  By  the  terms  of  subsisting  treaties,  France  had 
the  right  of  constructing  forts  and  retrenchments  armed  with  can* 
iioo»  and  of  placing  in  them  garrisons  to  protect  her  establish- 
BMots.  But  Hussein  Pasha,  in  restoring  to  France  the  territory 
aocaeHtly  ceded,  insuted  that  neither  forts  nor  inclosures  of  any 
kind  should  be  constructed,  and,  above  all,  that  no  artillery 
sboald  anywhere  be  planted ;  and  to  these  terms  the  French  con* 
•111  verbally  assented,  while^  by  means  of  presents  and  intrigues^ 
he  induced  the  Algerine  ministers  to  wink  at  the  erection  and 
arming  of  some  military  works  at  Calle  and  Bonai  which  were 
completed  before  the  Dey  knew  of  their  existence*  Their  con* 
stnictioB  being  sanctioned  by  ancient  treaties,  however  improperly 
it  bad  been  effected,  Hussein,  on  coming  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  fiact^  did  not  insist  on  their  immediate  ckmolition;  but  he  was 
jnatly  exasperated  at  the  juggling  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
aocompliahed,  and  complamed  bitteriy  of  the  bad  faith  in  which 
Dtivnl  had  acted. 

But  the  negociation  relative  to  the  unsettled  claims  of'  two 
iewiah  merchants,  Bacry  and  Busnach,  proved  the  rock  on  which 
tbe  tortuous  finesse  and  diplomatic  intrigues  of  Duval  were 
finally  wrecked.  These  claims  arose  out  of  circumstances  of  a 
peculiar  description.  In  1793,  France,  which  had  just  become 
republican,  was  suffering  from  scarcity,  and  the  southern  depart* 
menta  were,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  harvests,  in  a  state  border* 
ing  on  famine.  With  the  view  of  alleviating  the  public  distress^ 
the  government  of  the  Republic  applied  to  and  obtained  pemiis- 
sioii  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers  to  export  grain  from  the  provinces  of 
that  regency)  and  two  Jewish  houses  (those  of  Bacry  and  Bus* 
nach)  were  employed  to  conduct  this  commercial  transaction. 
But  although  the  direct  agents  of  the  Dey,  these  Jews  appeared 
ostensibly  aa  the  exporters  of  the  grain  which  was  shipped  at 
Algiers  for  Marseilles^  and  which,  from  1793  to  1797,  amounted 
in  vahie  to  betn-een  of  600,000  and  ^dOO^OOO.  In  the  contracts 
no  precise  stipulation  had  been  made  for  the  payment  of  these 
supplies  in  specie ;  this>  however,  seems  to  have  been  the  undeN 
ataodiug  of  the  contracting  parties ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  finit 
CArgoes  of  graiti  landed  at  Marseilles  were  paid  in  cash.  But 
asatguats  having  in  the  meanwhile  become  the  legal  currency  of 
France,  it  was  proposed  to  the  Algerine  merchants  to  pay  for 
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their  subsequent  consignments  of  grain  in  this  kind  of  money, 
although  its  rapid  depreciation  had  reduced  its  value  almost  to  a 
nullity ;  and  the  latter  seem  to  have  acquiesced,  on  condition  of 
receiving  an  indemnity  equivalent  to  the  difference  between  the 
nominal  and  the  real  value  of  the  French  government  paper. 
The  parties,  however,  were  unable  to  come  to  any  understanding 
as  to  the  fixation  of  this  indemnity,  owing  to  the  fluctuation  in 
the  value  of  assignats.  The  demands  of  Bacry  and  Busnach 
were  exorbitant,  because,  to  the  difference  of  monetary  value  they 
added  usurious  interest  and  enormous  charges  in  name  of  com- 
mission. Negociators  were  appointed  to  settle  the  affair;  but  as 
the  French  remonstrated  against  the  extravagance  of  these  de- 
mands, and  moreover  insisted  on  a  considerable  abatement  in  the 
stipulated  prices,  on  account  of  the  damaged  state  of  part  of  the 
grain,  no  definitive  arrangement  was  entered  into.  By  an  ap- 
proximative estimate,  however,  it  was  calculated  that  the  sums 
legally  due  to  Bacry  and  Busnach  might  amount  to  about  seven 
millions  of  francs,  or  £2BOfiOO  sterling.  But  the  violent  revolu- 
tions of  this  period,  and  the  continual  wars  of  the  empire,  caused 
the  subject  to  be  lost  sight  of,  although  repeated  representations 
and  demands  were  made  by  the  Algerine  government;  and  it  was 
not  till  1826,  under  the  ministry  of  Villile,  that  these  were  taken 
into  serious  consideration,  and  funds  set  apart  by  legislative  enact- 
ment for  their  liquidation. 

Bacry  and  Busnach,  howevery  seem  to  have  been  indebted  in 
considerable  sums  to  subjects  of  France;  and  by  an  arrangement 
entered  into  as  long  ago  as  the  year  ]819»  it  had  been  agreed 
between  certain  commissioners  appointed  by  the  French  govern- 
ment and  persons  authorized  to  act  for  the  Algerine  houses,  that  a 
sum  of  two  millions  and  a  half  of  francs,  or  i;'lOO,000,  should  be 
lodged  in  the  caisse  des  desp&ts  et  cofisignaliom  to  meet  the  claims 
of  their  French  creditors.  It  is  not  pretended  thaf  the  Dey 
was  a  party  to  this  arrangement;  and  it  is  admitted  that  Bacry 
and  Busnach,  though  ostensibly  the  furnishers  of  the  grain,  were 
merely  his  agents  throughout  the  whole  transaction.  Neverthe-* 
less,  from  the  length  of  time  which  had  elapsed,  and  the  natural 
presumption  that  he  must  have  known  and  approved  of  the 
arrangement  entered  into  by  his  agents,  the  French  government 
were  by  no  means  prepared  for  the  demand  which  he  now  made, 
that  the  sum  in  question  should  be  restored  as  belonging  to  him; 
that  the  creditors  of  Bacry  and  Busnach  should  be  sent  to  Algiers 
there  to  establish  the  validity  of  their  claims;  and  that  there 
should  be  remitted  him  a  further  sum  of  £QOflOO,  which  he 
accused  the  French  consul  of  having  received  as  the  price  of  cer- 
tain alleged  good  offices  rendered  to  Bacry.    He  also  required 
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t  hat  an  immediate  and  precise  answer  should  be  given  him.   The 
subject  was  embarrassing;  the  accounts  were  in  a  state  of  confu- 
sion ;  and  some  delay  unavoidably  occurred.    This  exasperated 
Hussein  beyond  measure.     He  believed  himself  at  once  cheated 
and  insulted,  and,  in  the  transports  of  rage  which  this  feeling 
excited,  he  broke  out  against  the  consul,  whom  he  called  the 
vilest  and  most  immoral  of  men.     Matters  were  in  this  state 
when  M.  Duval  presented  himself  before  the  Dey,  on  the  £7th 
of  April,  1827,  to  compliment  him,  according  to  custom,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  festivities  of  the  Bairam.    "  Have  you  a  letter 
for  me  from  your  government?"  demanded  Hussein  furiously,  the 
instant  the  consul  appeared.     M.  Duval  answered  respectfully  in 
the  negative;  upon  which  the  Dey,  overcome  by  rage,  broke  out 
into  the  most  virulent  reproaches  and  menaces,  made  use  of  most 
opprobrious  epithets,  and  finally  struck  the  consul  on  the  face 
with  a  fly-fan  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 

This  gross  insult  had  been  publicly  inflicted,  upon  a  solemn 
occasion,  by  the  sovereign  of  the  country,  on  the  agent  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  French  government.  The  national  dignity  of 
France  had  been  directly  attacked  in  the  person  of  the  consul; 
and  a  signal  reparation  was  indispensable.  It  was  immediately 
demanded.  M.  Duval  received  orders  to  discontinue  all  official 
relations  with  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  and  to  hold  himself  in  readi- 
ness to  depart.  On  the  1 1th  of  June,  1827,  a  French  squadron, 
commanded  by  Captain  Collet,  appeared  before  Algiers.  The 
consul  and  all  the  French  residents  immediately  embarked  with- 
out hinderance,  and  without  any  attempt  of  a  conciliatory  nature 
being  made  to  detain  them,  before  setting  sail,  however,  Cap- 
tain Collet  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  address  to  the  Dey  an 
imperious  and  menacing  demand  for  reparation.  But  it  led  to 
nothing.  Hussein  treated  it  with  contempt  and  scoffed  at  the 
threats  with  which  the  demand  was  accompanied.  The  rupture 
was  therefore  complete.    War  had  become  inevitable. 

But  the  measures  of  the  French  government  were,  in  the  first 
instance,  characterised  by  extreme  imbecility.  A  squadron,  in- 
deed, received  orders  to  repair  to  Algiers,  and  establish  a  vigorous 
blockade  of  the  port;  but  Hussein,  so  far  from  being  alarmed  at 
this  proceeding,  regarded  it  as  a  mere  bravado;  and  considering 
the  French  government  as  at  once  weak  and  pusillanimous,  he 
issued  an  order,  immediately  after  the  departure  of  the  consul,  for 
arresting  and  reducing  to  slavery  all  French  subjects  within  his 
dominions,  and  for  pillaging  and  destroving  the  fort  of  Calle,  and 
the  other  establishments  belonging  to  France.  This  was  dravring 
the  sword  and  throwing  away  the  scabbard.  The  odium  of  com- 
mencing hostilities  clearly  rests  with  the  Dey.    He  may  have  had 
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just  reason  to  complain  of  M.  Duval  individually,  and  be  wat 
certainly  entitled,  if  he  thought  fit,  to  insist  upon  the  recal  of 
that  functionary,  as  he  had  previously  done  in  a  case  saniewhat 
similar.  But  while  nothing  could  excuse,  far  less  justify  the 
gross  outrage  done  to  the  consul,  France  wns  bound  to  resent  it 
as  an  attack  on  her  national  honour  of  the  most  flagrant  deacrip* 
tion;  and  when,  in  addition  to  this  public  affront,  the  Dey  eboM 
to  command  the  most  violent  aggressions  to  be  made  oa  the 
persons  and  properties  of  the  subjects  of  France,  and  oo  th^ 
establishments  belonging  to  that  coimtry,  he  placed  himself  in  a 
position  with  regard  to  his  antagonist  which,  utterly  excluding  aH 
possibility  of  accommodation^  rendered  an  appeal  to  arms  per* 
tectly  inevitable.  The  time  for  prompt  and  decisive  meaiHires 
had  arrived. 

Still  the  French  government  temporixed.  In  establisbh^^  n 
rigorous  bockade  of  the  town  and  port  of  Algiers,  they  expected 
to  produce  such  misery  and  famine  as  would  create  a  reaction, 
and  excite  some  popular  commotion,  which  would  either  over* 
throw  the  Dey  or  compel  him  to  submit  to  terms.  But  ihey 
were  disappointed  in  both  these  respects.  Algiers  received  from 
the  interior  corn  and  other  commodities  necessary  for  its  subaia* 
tence;  whilst  the  Dey,  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  the  Cassauba,  and 
surrounded  by  numerous  guards,  whose  fidelity  he  secured  by 
continual  presents,  was  enabled  at  once  to  controul  the  turbu* 
lence  of  his  own  subjects,  and  to  aet  at  defiance  the  meaaurei 
adopted  against  him.  From  the  first,  indeed,  it  was  manifeat  that 
the  blockade  would  prove  absolutely  unavailing  and  useleas;  yet, 
by  some  inexplicable  bizarrerie  of  policy,  or  rather  impolicy,  it 
was  persisted  in  for  three  long  years,  notwithstanding  the  mor** 
tality  which  decimated  the  crews  of  the  blockading  aquadroo^ 
and  the  heavy  expense  of  maintaining  it  on  so  exposed  a  statioi|. 
Nor  was  this  all.  In  18^0,  when  the  total  inefficiency  of  tfa^ 
blockade  had  been  experimentally  demonstrated,  orders  were 
issued  by  the  minister  of  war  for  assembling  a  body  of  troops  in 
the  south  of  France;  and  the  French  government  appeared  to 
have  at  last  become  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  more 
vigorous  and  decisive  measures.  But  the  system  of  beaitatio9 
still  prevailed  in  the  council  of  ministersi  The  blockade  wa| 
continued;  and  M«  de  la  Bretonnidre  was  despatched  to  A^ierp 
in  August,  18^,  to  offer  peace  to  the  Dey  on  the  most  modemtf 
and  reasonable  terms.  His  propositions  >vere  rejected  with  scorn; 
the  word ''  reparation,"  which  had  escaped  from  the  French  nego^ 
ciator,  threw  the  Pasha  into  a  transport  of  fury ;  he  declared  £at 
he  was  not  the  offending  but  the  offended  party,  and  that  b« 
would  only  grant  peace  to  Frapce  on  conditioa  of  beipg  indeav 
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siied  fM-  the  losses  occasioned  by  the  maritime  blockade;  and 
when  M.  de  la  Bretonniire,  finding  all  bone  of  accommodation  at 
an  end,  embarked  on  board  the  Provenci,  (a  ship  of  the  line  which 
bad  conveyed  him  to  Algiers,)  the  batteries  of  the  Mole  opened 
their  fire  upon  her  as  she  was  weighing  anchor  to  stand  out  of 
the  bay»  and  continued  to  cannonade  her  as  long  as  she  was 
within  reach.  This  last  outrage,  committed  in  consequence  of  a 
signal  given  from  the  Cassauba,  and  whilst  the  flag  of  truce  was 
still  flying  at  the  main-top-gallant  mast  head  of  the  Provence, 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis,  and  may  be  considered  as  having  sealed 
the  doom  of  Algiers.  The  only  alternative  now  left  for  France  was 
conquest,  or  abject  humiliation  at  the  feet  of  a  barbarian,  who  had, 
for  the  second  time,  violated  the  most  sacred  obligation  of  inter* 
national  law,  and  committed  other  aggressions  which,  of  them-* 
8elvea>  were  sufficient  to  warrant  a  declaration  of  war. 

II.  Polignac  had  just  entered  into  office  when  intelligence  of 
the  failure  of  the  negociation  under  M.  de  la  Bretonniire,  and  of 
the  insult  offered  to  the  French  flag,  reached  Paris ;  and  it  is  to 
the  credit  of  that  minister,  in  other  respects  so  misguided  and  un- 
fortunate, diat  he  lost  no  time  in  preparing  to  vindicate  the  na- 
tional  honour  from  the  stain  which  it  had  contracted  under  the 
imbecile  administration  of  his  immediate  predecessors.  It  was 
indeed  alleged  at  the  time,  and  has  often  been  repeated  since,  that 
Polignac  was  moved  to  this,  not  so  much  from  any  sensibility  re- 
garding the  dignity  and  character  of  the  French  nation,  as  from  a 
doAre  to  gratify  the  military  and  enterprising  genius  of  the  peo« 
pie,  and  above  all  to  divert  attention  from  those  measures  which 
he  was  already  meditating  for  the  subversion  of  the  charter,  and 
the  overthrow  of  public  liberty.  But,  independently  of  the  sus* 
pieiott  with  which  all  refinements  of  this  description  ought  to  be 
received  by  a  calm  and  impartial  historian,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
recur  to  the  etrcumstances  above  narrated,  to  perceive  that  matters 
had  already  been  urged  on  to  a  crisis  which  rendered  it  indispen- 
sably necessary  to  have  recourse  to  strong  measures;  and  that  the 
moat  popular  and  patriotic  minister  that  France  ever  boasted  of, 
had  he  then  been  at  the  helm  of  aflairs^  must  have  acted  precisely 
as  Polignac  did,  whatever  opinion  he  may  have  formed  as  to  the 
accessory  political  advantages  or  disadvantages  likely  to  result 
from  such  a  contest.  France  had  been  fairly  driven  to  the  wall  by 
the  fanatical  barbarian  at  the  head  of  the  regency  of  Algiers; — her 
moral  power^  which  constitutes  three-fourths  of  the  strength  of 
nations^  had  been  twice  attacked  in  the  tenderest  part  ;• — she  had 
been  placed  in  a  position  where  it  has  been  proverbially  said  that 
even  a  coward  will  strike;  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  any  go-" 
verament  so  eircumstanced^  and  above  all  placed  at  the  head  of 
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a  gallant  people^  should  have  hesitated  for  one  moment  aa  to  Ibe 
course  to  be  pursued.  Polignac  had  no  misgivings  and  no  doubts 
upon  the  subject.  An  expedition  on  a  scale  of  suitable  magiiir 
lude  was  resolved  on,  and  the  determination  of  the  French  goveni- 
ment  communicated  to  all  the  ^reat  powers  in  alliance  wkh 
France.  Nor  were  the  latter  slow  in  expressing  their  approbatjon 
of  an  enterprise  which  had  for  its  object  to  deliver  Chriatian 
nations  from  a  yoke  equally  debasing  and  disgraceful.  England 
alone,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  appeifed 
to  hesitate ;  and,  after  stating  some  objections  founded  on  the 
commercial  interests  of  Great  Britain,  desired  to  know  what 
were  the  intentions  of  France,  with  reference  to  the  regency  of 
Algiers,  in  the  event  of  the  latter  being  conqueredi  whidi  it  was 
not  doubted  would  be  the  case.  Pol^;nac  replied  that  France^ 
when  insulted,  required  the  assistance  of  no  one  to  avenge,  her 
wrongs ;  and  that  she  had  no  occasion  to  consult  any  body  as  to 
what  she  ought  to  do  with  her  new  conquest. .  And  with  thii 
haughty  answer  the  duke  chose  to  remain  satisfied. 
.  In  1827>  at  the  time  of  the  rupture  with  Hussein  Pasha,  a  plan 
of  attack  by  land  against  the  town  of  Algiers  had  been  prepared 
from  materials  found  in  the  war-office,  and  particularly  from  an 
excellent  survey  made  by  Boutin,  colonel  of  engineers,  in  1807* 
With  modifications,  rendered  necessary  by  subsequent  changes, 
this  was  now  adopted ;  the  history  of  former  expeditions  was 
anxiously  scrutinized  by  military  men  of  the  greatest  ability ;  and 
as  Charles  V.  and  Count  O'Reilly  had  both  failed  before  Algiers 
with  armies  of  from  25,000  to  30,000  men  each,  it  was  conclude 
that  the  French  expeditionary  force  should  possess  an  effective 
strength  of  from  £5,000  to  30,000  infantry,  and  from  500  to  6G0 
cavalry,  besides  detachments  of  artillery  and  engineer^,  of  the 
train  of  military'  equipages,  and  of  workmen  proportioned  to  tlie 
number  of  the  army,  as  well  as  the  labours  of  the  siege,  and  the 
wants  of  the  troops.  It  was  also  resolved  that  every  ming  neces* 
sary  for  the  success  of  the  expedition  should  be  supplied  of  the 
very  best  quality,  and  upon  the  most  liberal  scale.  The  troops 
destined  for  this  enterprise  were  composed, — i.  Of  thirtv-two 
battalions  of  infantry  of  the  line,  and  four  battalions  of  lignt  in* 
fantry,  each  battalion  consisting  of  855,  making  an  effiectiye  total 
of  30,852  men,  includit^  officers ;  2.  Of  six  squadrons  of  Ug^t 
cavalry,  consisting  of  534  men,  and  503  horses ;  3*  Of  2y&7 
artillery,  including  offi(:ers,>  divided  into  698  for  the  mounted  bat- 
teries, 1,040  for  the  besieging  batteries,  104  pontoon-men,  63 
artillery  workmen,  and  422  of  the  train  of  the  parks;  4.  Of  1^10 
of  the  engineer  corps,  witli  their  officers;  5.  Of  828  pioneers;  6« 
Of  85 1  men  of  the  train  of  military  equipages ;  and#  7*  Of  47  men 
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*  betongiAg  to  the  service  of  the  posts^  and  of  the  army  chest ; — form- 
ing an  effective  total,  iocluding  the  general,  the  staffs  of  the  divi- 
sioBS,  mod  the  difierent  arms,  and  persons  attached  to  the  admi- 
nistrathre  service  and  military  intendancj,  of  37,877  men.  T^ie 
inlmtry  was  divided  into  three  divisions  of  three  brigades  each, every 
brigade  being  composed  of  two  regiments,  and  each  regiment  of 
two  battalions.  The  light  cavalry  was  attached  to  the  third  divi- 
sion. The  artillery  was  divided  into  that  for  the  service  of  the 
field,  and  the  battering  train ;  and  the  field  artillery  consisted  of 
five  batteries,  one  of  which  was  destined  for  mountain  service. 
The  sappers  were  formed  of  detachments  from  three  regiments  of 
engineers ;  the  pioneers,  bakers,  butchers,  and  others  were  armed 
and  regimented,  so  as  to  serve  as  auxiliaries  to  the  infantry ;  and 
die  tram  of  military  e^juipages  was  organized  upon  a  new  plan, 
the  advantages  of  which  were  experienced  in  tne  course  of  the 
campaign.  The  French  ministers  were  for  some  time  undecided 
in  their  choice  of  a  person  to  command  this  important  expedition, 
more  especially  as  marshals  of  France  had  offered  their  services, 
and  general  officers  who  had  formerly  commanded  corps-d*arm6e 
volunteered  to  serve  in  the  ranks ;  but  Count  Bourmont,  having 
s^ified  to  his  colleagues  a  desire  to  obtain  this  appointment,  was 
at  length  named  general  of  the  army  of  Africa,  without,  however, 
resigning  the  portfolio  of  the  war  department,  which  was  placed  in 
reserve  till  his  return.  Laeutenant-General  Desprez  was  ap* 
pointed  head  of  the  staff. 

The  materiel  of  the  artillery  was  ample.  That  for  the  service 
of  the  field  consisted  of  four  field  batteries  of  four  guns  (eight 
pounders)  and  two  howitzers  each,  with  eight  caissons  for  the 
gnna,  four  for  the  howitzers,  a  spare  carriage,  two  cars,  and  a 
field  forge,  with  five  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition  for  each 
piece;  of  a  mountain  battery  of  six  small  howitzers,  with  two 
hvndred  rounds  for  each  howitzer;  and  several  chevalets  for  dis- 
charging Congreve  rockets,  five  hundred  of  which  were  embarked. 
The  fieM  artillery  was  mounted  on  the  English  system,  the  supe- 
riority of  which  had  been  established  in  the  course  of  the  Penin- 
sula war,  and  it  followed  all  the  movements  of  the  columns  through 
thickets  and  broken  grounds  without  any  obstacle  impeding  or 
delaying  its  march.  .The  rockets  were  found  of  little  use  in  this 
caaapaign ;  for  the  Bedouins  and  their  horses  soon  became  fa- 
miliarized with  these  projectiles,  which,  in  the  end,  they  de- 
snised,  because,  in  almost  every  case,  they  could  avoid  them. 
The  saaie  thing  precisely  had  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  Bur- 
mese war.  The  battering  train  consisted  of  thirty  twenty-four 
pounders,  twenty  sixteen-pounders,  and  twelve  twelve-pounders, 
all. brass  guns;  twelve  eight-inch  howitzers,  eight  ten-inch  mor- 
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tars,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  rampart  guas;  wMi  a  humivMl  aad 
ten  gun  carriages,  a  hundred  and  thirty-six  oars  of  all  kinda^ 
twenty  carts  of  a  new  construction,  and  ten  forges.  The  provi* 
sion  for  each  gun  was  a  thousand  rounds,  and  for  each  mortis 
and  howitzer  eight-hundred  rounds^  Thirteen  hundred  and  fifty 
horses  were  exclusively  allotted  for  the  service  of  the  artillery. 
The  matiriel  of  the  engineer  department  consisted  of  twenty 
drag-ropes,  eight  forges,  twenty-seven  thousand  pioneer  and 
trenching  tools,  four  thousand  palisades ;  a  hundred  and  fifty  cobie 
metres  of  wood  for  the  construction  of  the  block-houses ;  two 
hundred  thousand  sacks,  for  chevaux-de-firise,  with  several  odier 
articles ;  and  a  hundred  and  eighty-two  horses  were  attached  lo 
the  service  of  this  department.  The  matiriel  of  the  militaiy  io- 
tendancy  was  established  on  a  large  basis,  suited  to  the  nature  of 
the  climate,  and  the  probable  want  of  supplies  in  the  oeigkboof* 
hood  of  Algiers.  During  the  whole  campaign  the  utmost  attea^ 
tion  was  paid  to  the  health  and  preservation  of  the  troops ;  and 
by  adopting  the  method  of  purchases  by  commission,  subject  to 
an  active  and  rigid  inspection,  regular  supplies  were  ensured. 

The  naval  force  consisted  of  eleven  sail  of  the  line,  three  of 
which  only  carried  their  full  complement  of  guns  and  aieii; 
twenty-four  frigates,  eighteen  of  which  carried  sixty  guns  of  large 
calibre  (thirty- pounders) ;  seven  corvettes  of  from  twenty  to  forty 
guns;  twenty-six  brigs  of  from  eighteen  to  thirty  guns;  eight 
loaded  corvettes,  eight  bomb-ketches,  eight  sloops,  two  schooners, 
seven  steam-boats,  one  balancelle,  and  102  vessels  of  war,  having 
on  board  about  £7>000  seamen  and  marines,  and  the  whole  under 
the  command  of  Admiral  Duperr6.  The  convoy  connsted  of  400 
merchant  vessels  of  all  classes  and  nations,  IdO  of  vAich  werb 
destined  for  the  transport  of  provisions,  and  950  for  carrying  the 
materiel  of  the  different  branches  of  the  service.  A  number  of 
flat-bottomed  boats,  drawing  only  a  few  inches  of  water,  and  with 
one  end  so  constructed  as  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  drawbridge,  were 
also  provided  for  facilitating  the  disembarkation  of  the  troops. 

By  the  1 8th  of  May  the  embarkation  of  the  troops,  horses,  and 
whole  matiritl  of  the  expeditionary  army  had  been  completed; 
the  generaUin-chief  and  the  staff  went  on  board  on  the  19th,  and 
it  was  expected  that  the  fleet  would  sail  on  the  morning  of  the 
£Oth ;  but  owing  to  contrary  winds  it  did  not  weigh  anchor  titt 
the  afternoon  of  the  d5th,  when  a  favourdjle  breeze  enabled  it  to 
clear  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  roadstead  of  Toulon,  and  to  put 
out  to  sea.  The  fleet  was  then  divided  intothree  cohinms*;  that 
of  the  right  being,  led  by  the  Trident  ship  of  the  line,  •Rea^^Admi^ai 
Roaamel;  that  of  the  centre,  by  the  Pretence,  of  eighty  ^ns, 
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hoBfiiig  die  flag  of  Admiral  Dnpetrfi;  and  that  of  tbe.laft»  by 
Captain  Hogon,  in  the  Criole  corvette ;  while  Palma  bay»  in  the 
iiluMl  of  Majorca,  was  indicated  as  the  general  rendezvous,  in  the 
flveiit  of  separation  or  dispersion  by  foul  weather.  On  the  morn- 
ing  of  the  SOth  signal  was  made  that  the  coast  of  Barbary  was  in 
ii^t« .  Bat  as  the  wind  was  fresh,  the  swell  heavy,  and  several 
VMsds  of  the  convoy  were  separated  from  the  fleet  and  no  longer 
bi  sight,  and  as  a  disembarkation,  in  such  circumstances,  must 
have  boeo  attended  with  difficulty  and  danger,  the  admiral  made 
the  mgrnil  for  the  fleet  to  put  about  and  steer  for  the  rendezvous 
in  Pabna  bay,  where  it  arrived  on  the  ^d  of  June.  In  this,  posit 
lion  it  reauuned  till  the  9th,  when  all  the  transports  that  had 
parted  company  having  joined,  it  again  set  sail  in  the  same  order 
as  oa  its  departure  from  Toulon,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  12tb 
deaeraed  the  coast  of  Africa*  On  the  Idth  the  fleet  passed  Al- 
giera,  and,  favoured  by  a  fresh  breexe  from  east-north-east,  di-> 
aeeted  its  course  in  perlect  order  on  Gape  Caxin,  whence,  pro- 
caeding  westward,  it  advanced  rapidly  towards  the  peninsula  of 
Sidi^Famich*  The  two  brigs.  Dragon  and  C^ogne,  led  the 
eolooui  of  attack,  sounding  as  they  advanced;  and  were  followed 
by /the  Provence,  the  BreHau,  the  Surveillante,  the  Ipkigeuie,  the 
JMdom.  the  PfUla$,  the  Guerrihre,  the  Hermmie,  and  the  Syrine, 
destined  to  attack  the  tower  of  Chica  and  the  batteries  of  the 
eoaal*  The  oamnoniers  were  at  their  guns,  eager  for  the  combat ; 
aiid  it  was  momentarily  expected  that  the  tower  would  open  its 
fire  on  the  two  brigs  at  the  bead  of  the  column,  which,  favoured 
by  ibe  wnpds,  were  rapidly  approaching  it.  But  silence  and  soli- 
lode  reigned  in  Torre  Chica,  and  the  siirrounding  countvy.  The 
Alg49rines  had  entirely  evacuated  the  post,  and  also  a  ra$ant  bat-* 
leryof  solid  masonry,  with  twelve  embrasures,  constructed  the 
year  before,  on  the  western  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Sidi-Ferrucb, 
lo  defend  the  anchorage  in  that  Quarter. 

Tbia  peninsula  is  situated  nve  leagues  to  the  westward  of 
Algiers,  and  half  a  league  to  the  eastward  of  the  embouchure  of 
the  MasafraUf  which  discharges  itself  into  the  western  bay.  It 
prfjeots  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  south  to  north,  and  its 
ao^an  breadth  is  upwards  of  a  mile*  It  is  low  and  sandy  at  the 
gorge,  but  towards  the  northern  part  rises  tp  the  height  of  nearly 
a  hnndred  fent,  and  terminates  in  two  abrupt  capes  or  head- 
hindf,  Mfhile  the  tower  of  Chica  occupies  the  culpinating  point  of 
tbd:  elevation*  It  follows,  that,  if  a  work  capable  of  a  good  defence 
bad  beeQ  erected  on  the  insulated  and  commanding  height  of 
Sidi^Forrnqhii  the  operation  of  landing  would  have  been  rendered 
eatremely  difficult.  But  the  ignorance  of  the  Algennes  in  the 
coqatniction  of  |ield«works,  and  their  fear  of  being  turned  and 
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having  their  retreat  cut  off  near  the  embouchure  of  the  Masa- 
fran»  caused  them  to  abandon  the  defence  of  the  peninsula  and 
the  two  bays  of  Sidi-Ferruch ;  and  they  paid  dearly  for  the  error 
into  which  their  inexperience  betrayed  them.  In  fact,  they  aeem 
to  have  been  seized  with  that  inexplicable  infatuation  which  is 
proverbially  said  to  precede,  as  it  unquestionably  leads  to,  de-> 
struction.  They  had  ignorantly  abandoned  the  defence  of  the 
sea-coast;  but  still  they  might  have  retired  a  league  behind  Sta* 
weli,  and  there  occupied  a  commanding  position  favonrable  to 
the  developement  of  their  forces,  where,  behind  retrenchments, 
they  might  have  awaited  depied  ferme  the  attack  of  die  enemy; 
more  especially  as  the  latter  could  only  assail  them  on  a  front 
narrower  than  their  own,  and  by  marching  across  broken  groaad 
covered  with  underwood.  Their  chiefs,  however,  chose  to  place 
i  cheval  on  the  road  to  Algiers,  behind  two  redoubts  about  twelve 
hundi:ed  yards  from  the  coast,  and  near  a  yasma  or  fountain,  all 
the  troops  they  had  been  able  to  assemble  on  this  part  of  the 
coast,  amounting  to  about  25,000  men ;  a  disposition  as  bad  as 
the  wit  of  man  could  imagine,  since  it  was  the  only  one  which 
could  neither  prevent  the  disembarkation,  nor  cover  the  capital, 
after  the  hostile  force  had  set  foot  on  terra  Jirma.  This  was 
speedily  proved  by  the  event; — no  subseqent  effort  could  retrieve 
the  fatal  error  which  was  here  committed. 

At  day-break  on  the  14(h,  the  troops  began  to  land  on  the 
peninsula  of  Sidi-Ferruch.  It  had  previously  been  resolved,  in 
the  event  of  the  enemy  appearing  in  force  on  the  beach  to  oppose 
the  descent,  to  approach  the  coast  in  a  long  line  formed  of 
lighters  and  large  sloops,  which  should  advance  siranltaneoasly 
and  in  order,  under  the  protection  of  the  steam-boats  and  brigs 
destined  to  sweep  the  shore  with  their  fire.  But  the  enemy  having 
taken  a  position  distant  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the 
coast,  thb  complicated  mode  of  disembarkation  became  unneces- 
sary; and  the  troops  were  landed  successively  by  brigades,  beginning 
with  the  first  brigade  of  the  first  division,  which  was  accompanied 
by  a  battery  of  field  artillery,  another  of  mountain-guns,  a  portion 
of  the  rocket  corps,  and  a  company  of  miners.  The  fire  of  the 
redoubts  opened  as  soon  as  the  boats  were  observed  to  put  off 
from  the  ships ;  but  it  appears  to  have  done  little  execution,  and 
rather  accelerated  than  retardtd  the  operation  of  landing.  The 
instant  they  set  foot  on  the  beach  the  infantry  formed  m  close 
column,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  with  their  artillery  in  front ;  and 
the  company  of  miners  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  the  tower 
and  buildings  of  Sidi-Ferruch,  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the 
enemy.  When  the  second  brigade  had  landed  and  formed  in  co- 
lumn, the  first  brigade  deployed  into  line  and  advanced  towards 
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the  enemy;  and  notwithstanding  the  continual  fire  of  the  redoubts^ 
the  same  inovements  were  repeated  by  the  succeeding  brigades, 
who  alternately  formed  column  and  deployed  with  an  order  and 
precision  highly  creditable  to  the  military  character  and  discipline 
of  the  invading  force,  considering  that  it  was  almost  entirely  com- 
posed of  young  soldiers.  As  the  first  division  could*  not  advance 
to  the  attack  of  the  enemy's  position  until  the  second  had  landed 
and  formed,  it  was  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  re- 
doabta  without  being  able  to  make  any  return ;  but  during  the 
latter  part  of  this  disagreeable  halt,  the  troops  were  partially  shel- 
tered behind  the  undulations  of  the  ground  at  the  gorge  of  the 
peninsula.  When  the  second  division  had  disembarked  and 
formed,  the  brigades  of  the  first  received  the  welcome  order  to 
move  forward  to  the  attack  of  the  redoubts  and  of  the  camp  near 
the  fountain,  and  instantly  advanced  with  characteristic  rapidity 
and  impetuosity.  The  redoubts  were  assailed,  turned,  and  car- 
ried in  a  moment,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  the  camp  shared 
the  same  fate,  and  by  the  same  means ;  and  the  enemy,  unable  to 
withstand  the  impetuosity  of  the  onset,  were  every  where  broken, 
and  forced  to  retire  precipitately,  in  the^eatest  disorder,  to  the 
heights  before  the  plateau  of  Staweli.  Eleven  pieces  of  cannon, 
sixteen  and  twenty-four-pounders,  and  two  twelve-inch  mortars, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  whose  loss  was  inconsiderable, 
amounting  only  to  thirty-five  killed  and  wounded.  The  disem- 
barkation of  the  third  division  was  not  completed  until  the  even- 
ing of  the  14th,  when  it  occupied,  as  a  second  line,  the  peninsula 
of  Sidi-Ferruch.  The  first  and  second  then  took  post  in  advance, 
the  one  on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the  left,  with  their  respective 
flanks  resting  on  the  shores  of  the  two  bays.  While  these  opera- 
tions were  in  progress,  the  engineer  corps  traced  out  and  began 
to  execute,  under  the  direction  of  General  Valaz6,  a  line  of  en- 
trenchments across  the  gorge  of  the  peninsula,  which  was  destined 
to  serve  as  the  general  depdt  of  the  army  during  the  siege. 

During  the  whole  of  the  15th,  a  brisk  fire  of  musketry  was  kept 
up  at  the  advanced  posts  between  the  French  light  troops  and  a 
considerable  number  of  Bedouin  Arabs  and  Kobayles,  about  the 
half  of  whom  were  mounted.  The  French  sharpshooters,  brave 
but  inexperienced,  fought  exposed,  and  in  ignorance  of  the  enemy 
with  whom  they  bad  to  contend.  The  Arabs  and  Kobayles,  on 
the  other  hand,  armed  with  long  muskets  of  a  superior  caKbre, 
took  advantage  of  bushes,  rocks,  and  every  inequality  of  the 
ground  that  could  afford  cover,  continually  changed  their  position, 
and,  being  excellent  marksmen,  seldom  missed  their  aim.  Our 
author  pronounces  them  the  best  sharpshooters  in  the  world;  and 
it  appears  from  his  statement  that,  in  all  the  skirmishes  at  the  ad-* 
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yanced  posts^  the  lost  of  the  Frendi  wes,  in  every  inaCaiice*  more 
coQsiderable  thau  that  of  the  Algerines.  On  the  l6th,  it  came 
^o  to  blow  a  perfect  hurricane  Irom  the  west-north^wesl,  and 
for  a  moment  the  fate  of  the  expedition  seemed  abont  to  be  Msi^- 
milated  to  that  under  Charles  V.  More  than  half  of  the  cottroy 
of  transports  had  not  ^et  arrived ;  while  of  the  ships  in  Che  bey 
several  drove  from  their  anchors  and  were  in  imminent  danger  of 
founderidg  on  the  coast.  The  storm  lasted  three  hours»  end  bat 
for  the  promptitude  and  skill  of  Admiral  Dupeni  ita  effecta 
would  have  been  most  disastrous.  At  the  end  of  the  tinM>  bow^ 
ei%T,  the  wind  fell  as  suddenly  as  it  had  riseui  the  danger  diM|H 
peared,  and  a  dead  calm  ensued.  The  Admiral  theti  made  siginl 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  ships  of  war  to  quit  the  bay»  beat  to 
windward,  and  gain  an  oifing ;  while  such  of  the  merchant  ahipa 
as  had  discharg^  their  cargoes  were  ordered  to  sail  for  Fmace 
without  delay^  and  the  rest  to  follow  in  succession  as  fast  as  tbeir 
cargoes  could  be  landed. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  force  of  the  enemy  was  every  day  aug^ 
mented  by  reinforcements  from  the  interior^  and  two  large  re* 
doubts  were  already  constructed  and  armed  on  the  plateau  of 
Staweli.  Bourmont  had  neglected  to  avail  himself  of  the  ion 
pression  produced  by  his  first  success;  and,  though  bred  in  the 
school-  of  Napoleon,  he  transgressed  the  first  maxim  in  the  military 
system  of  that  renowned  warrior.  The  increase  of  their  nttiiiben» 
and  the  immobility  of  the  French  divisions,  restored  confidence 
to  the  enemy,  wh0|  on  the  17th|and  particularly  on  the  18tfa> 
began  to  show  themselves  with  great  audacity,  maintaining  an  in« 
oessant  fife  against  the  outposts,  and  killing  or  wounding  aevaral 
hundred  men  each  day.  1  his  bootless  waste  of  bfe  was>  in  every 
view,  disgraceful  to  Bourmont.  If  he  judged  it  inexpedient  to 
advance  against  the  enemy  until  the  latter  had  concentrated  all 
their  means>  and  regained  courage  to  assume  the  offensive,  be 
ought  at  least  to  have  covered  the  guards  of  the  advanced  posts  by 
epaulements  or  trenches  t  nor  is  the  matter  mended  by  his  miser- 
able apology,  that  these  sanguinary  skirmishes  had  the  effect  of 
inuring  the  young  soldiers  to  war«  and  inspiring  them  with  greater 
confidence;  as  if  death  without  revenge  and  without  glory,  UIm 
that  of  bullocks  in  a  slaughter-house,  were  calculated  to  improve 
the  military  qualities  of  the  soldiers  of  a  nation  essentially  warlikey 
and  among  whom  bravery  is  inherent  and  universal.  But  forto* 
nately  this  state  of  suspense  was  not  destined  to  be  of  long  coo* 
tinuance.  On  the  eveniuff  of  the  18th  two  scheiks  from  the  VH 
ciflity  of  Alcolea,  on  the  Masafran,  came  to  Ckmnt  Bourmonti 
and  informed  him  that  all  the  reinforcements  expected  by  the  AK 
geriae  govemmeat  bad  at  lengtb  arrived  on  the  plateeu  of  StevreUi 
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and  duit  it  wm  the  ifitention  of  the  enemy,  early  ob  the  morrow, 
to  attack  the  French  army  at  all  points  with  a  mass  of  about  sixty 
ibooiaDd  men.  This  was  important  intelligence,  and  it  was  not 
fteglectedy  although  Count  Bourmont  was  ^videnUy  not  prepared 
for  the  audacity  which  it  indicated. 

FrMn  Stdi-Ferruch  to  Staweli  the  ground,  which  rises  insensi^ 
My  and  presents  few  irregularities  of  surface,  is  everywhere  co*' 
fared  with  a  thick  entanglement  of  evergreen  bushes^  and  the 
only  communication  from  the  sea  to  the  plateau  is  by  a  narrow 
tod  sinuous  path.  Staweli  is  not  a  villagei  but  only  an  adouar, 
or  temporary  place  of  encampment,  where  the  Arab  shepherde 
srs  accustomed^  during  the  fine  season^  to  establish  themselves 
with  their  flocks.  A  small  rivulet  traverses  the  plateau^  and 
oaites  with  a  larger  stream,  which,  at  the  distance  of  two  leagueSi 
meps  round  the  western  declivity  of  Mount  Bugiaria.  Veget*- 
tjon  IS  here  more  active  than  on  the  plain,  and  the  margins  of  the 
rivulet  are  diversified  with  a  few  forest  trees.  The  plateau 
stretches  out  almost  horizontally  towards  the  north  east;  and  on 
tke  right  and  left  of  the  road  from  the  adouar  of  Staweli,  may  be 
Men,  first,  a  group  of  small  buildings  near  the  tomb  of  a  Mahom- 
medsn  Santon,  then  a  large  caravanserai,  and  lastly*  a  considera* 
ble  number  of  country  houses  and  gardens.  A  valley,  called 
Backshi-Derr6,  deep  and  well-cultivated,  extends  between  the 
^tern  extremity  of  the  plateau  and  the  first  elevations  of  Bu<^ 
giiria;  and  these  again>  commanded  by  the  peak  which  gives  its 
Qame  to  the  whole  group,  form  an  insulated  mass,  bounded  on 
one  side  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  other  by  the  vast  plain  of  Metija> 
^tending  from  the  Masafran  to  the  Buberac,  and  from  the  sea 
to  the  Little  Atlas.  From  Staweli  to  the  valley  of  Backsh4>- 
D^rri,  the  thick  entangled  briars  are  only  crossed  by  narrow  and 
tortuous  paths ;  but  to  the  west  of  Bugiaria  there  is  a  road  prac* 
tieible  for  carriages,  and  a  little  onward,  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
cinseway.  Such  was  the  position  chosen  by  the  Algerincs  for 
making  a  stand  in  defence  of  their  capital  i  and  it  is  obvious  on 
the  first  glance  that  it  might  have  been  turned  by  the  valley* 

The  Algerines  began  the  battle  of  the  19th  by  throwing  out  a 
ckud  of  tirailleurs,  which  being  successively  reinforced  extended 
their  formation/ atid  made  demonstrations  as  if  they  intended  to  turn 
St  ence  both  wings  of  the  French  line.  Behind  them  marched 
two  strong  columns  of  infantry  and  cavalry  intermingled  i  the  one 
1^  by  Ibrahim  Aga,  chief  of  the  Janissaries  and  minister  of  war, 
^  Ae  other  by  the  Bey  of-  Coostantine.  Ibrahim  commanded 
io  chief  the  whole  army>  and  the  Bey  of  Tittery  acted  as  his 
lieetenant*  The  column  of  Ibrahim  consisted  of  3000  Janissa* 
ties,  6000  Koul-OgloiM;  10,000  Moors  of  the  city>  the  troops  of 
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the  Bey  of  Tittery,  and  GOOO  Kbbayles.  The  column  conducted 
bj  the  Bey  of  Constantiue  was  composed  of  a  detachment  of 
1000  Janissaries^  the  contingents  of  Constantine  and  Oran,  and 
6000  Kobayles.  The  former  marched  against  the  division  of 
General  Berthez^ne^  the  latter  against  that  of  General  Loverdo. 
They  deployed  at  a  short  distance  from  the  positions  occupied 
by  the  French,  and  rushed  boldly  on  the  two  divisions  opposed 
to  them ;  whilst  their  cavalry,  having  broke  through  the  line  of 
chevauX'de-frise  at  a  number  of  points,  executed  several  charges, 
uttering  at  the  same  time  the  most  diabolical  yells.  The  French 
soldiers  steadily  awaited  these,  and  reserving  their  fire  till  the 
enemy  were  quite  close,  did  prodigious  execution  on  the  advanc- 
ing masses.  Nothing  daunted,  however,  the  Algerines  renewed 
their  charges  with  increased  fury ;  but  the  musketry  of  the  batta- 
lions,  the  howitzer  shells,  and  the  grape-shot,  which  ploughed 
avenues  through  the  confused  masses,  repulsed  all  their  attacks ; 
and  the  ground  in  front  of  the  French  divisions  was  covered  with 
the  carcases  of  men  and  horses. 

At  this  critical  moment,  Bourmont,  who  had  quitted  Sidi« 
Ferruch  as  soon  as  the  noise  of  the  firing  was  heard,  arrived  on 
the  field  of  battle,  having  previously  ordered  two  brigades  of  tbe 
division  under  the  Duke  d*£scars  to  march  from  the  peninsala, 
and  establish  themselves  as  a  second  line  in  the  rear  of  the  divi- 
sions of  Berthezine  and  Loverdo.  Why  this  was  not  done 
sooner,  more  especially  as  Bourmont  had  the  night  before  been 
apprised  of  the  intended  attack — and  why  the  general-in-chief 
himself  remained  loitering  in  Sidi-Fenuch  until  the  battle  had 
actually  commenced,  thus  leaving  the  two  divisions  attacked  for 
a  considerable  time  without  any  orders  and  engaged  in  a  most 
unequal  conflict — our  author  has  not  explained,  nor  indeed  is  it 
easy  to  conjecture.  On  his  arrival,  however,  Bourmont  acted 
with  a  degree  of  promptitude  and  decision  worthy  of  his  former 
reputation.  Observing  some  hesitation  among  the  Algerines, 
whose  ardour  had  been  considerably  cooled  by  so  many  fruitless 
attacks,  he  instantly  ordered  the  two  divisions  to  quit  their  defen- 
sive positions,  and  march  against  the  enemy  with  the  whole  of 
their  artillery.  This  movement  proved  decisive.  The  ratding 
fire  of  the  battalions  at  the  head  of  the  columns,  the  shells  and 
grape  discharged  with  prodigious  rapidity  by  the  field-artillery, 
which  followed  all  the  movements  of  the  infantry,  the  rapid  and 
compact  march  of  the  brigades,  and  the  impenetrability  of  their 
order,  struck  the  Algerines  with  dismay.  For  a  few  minutes 
they  maintained  a  show  of  resistance;  then,  breaking  and  dis« 
persing  in  all  directions,  they  precipitately  abandoned  their  posi*- 
tions,  redoubts,  camp,  baggage,  tents,  provisions,  and  camels. 
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The  rout  was  total,  and  the  victory  complete.  The  French  pur- 
sued for  more  than  a  league  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  then 
established  themselves  on  the  position  of  Staweli,  in  the  tents 
which  the  Algerines,  in  their  disorderly  flight,  had  not  even  found 
^e  to  overturn.  The  loss  of  the  French  was  considerable, 
amountiiig  to  about  ^00  killed  and  500  wounded.  That  of  the 
Algerines  must  have  been  great,  from  the  ravages  committed  by 
the  artillery  in  their  deep  masses,  particularly  during  the  retreat; 
but,  according  to  their  custom,  they  carried  off  the  greater  part 
(mF  their  dead  and  wounded ;  and  the  want  of  cavalry  prevented 
the  French  from  making  many  prisoners. 

With  the  battle  the  energy  of  Bourmont  appears  to  have 
ceased.  He  had  gained  the  victory,  but  he  knew  not  how  to  turn 
it  to  account.  He  had  served  with  some  distinction  under  Napo- 
leon, but  he  had  not  learned  to  imitate  his  master  in  the  use  of 
victory.  Ordinary  commanders  may  gain  battles ;  great  captains 
alone  render  them  productive  of  important  results.  At  this  time 
the  demoralization  of  the  Algerines  was  complete.  The  Janis- 
sarMS  and  Koul-Oglous  had  entered  the  city  shouting  treason, 
menacing  the  Dey,  and  giving  out,  by  way  of  extenuating  their 
own  defeat,  that  the  French  had  above  100,000  men  in  the  field. 
The  most  frightful  anarchy  prevailed,  and  terror  was  at  its  height. 
Of  this  Bourmont  was  apprised  the  following  day  by  Arab  de- 
serters, who  came  in  great  numbers  into  the  French  camp ;  and 
it  was  even  suggested  to  him  to  profit  on  the  instant  by  these 
disorders,  and  to  push  forward  to  Algiers,  the  immediate  surren- 
der of  which  might  be  the  consequence  of  the  panic.  In  war 
some  risk  must  always  be  incurred ;  but  the  chances  here  were 
clearly  in  favour  of  a  forward  movement  on  the  capital,  which,  if 
it  bad  succeeded,  as  we  think  it  must  have  done,  would  have  put 
an  end  to  the  war  at  once,  and  spared  the  further  effusion  of 
blood,  whilst  its  failure  could  not  have  been  productive  of  any 
serious  inconvenience.  Napoleon  would  have  followed  this 
course ;  he  would  have  made  the  battle  do  the  whole  work  with- 
out a  siege ;  he  would  have  known  how  to  profit  by  the  first 
impulse  of  terror  and  despair  on  minds  so  constituted  as  to  pass 
by  an  instant  transition  from  one  extreme  to  another;  and  the 
result  would,  in  all  human  probability,  have  justified  his  daring. 
But  Bourmont  was  not  Napoleon.  He  saw  the  objections,  but 
could  not  weigh  them  against  the  arguments  in  favour  of  an  im- 
mediate advance,  and  estimate  their  real  value  by  a  rigorous  com- 
parison. He  reasoned  as  men  of  timid  and  confined  understand- 
mgs  always  do,  when  they  shrink  from  bold  councils,  and  want 
fax  apology  for  so  doing.  The  intelligence  respecting  the  disor- 
ders in  AJgiers.  might  be  exaggerated;  the  sudcLen  appearance  of 
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the  French  before  the  gates  of  the  city  might  compose,  iostevi 
^  fomenting  intestine  commotions ;  the  intrenchments  of  Sidi* 
Ferruch  were  not  more  than  half  finished ;  the  redoubts  intended 
to  protect  the  lines  of  operations  were  not  yet  coustrncted ;  part 
pf  the  convoy  from  Palma  bay  had  not  arrived;  provisions  for 
twelve  days  only  had  been  landed.  So  reasoned  Count  Bour« 
moQt^  and  such  were  the  considerations  which  determined  him 
Qot  to  advance.  To  us,  however,  they  appear  perfectly  futile« 
Algiers  was  distant  only  five  leagues,  and  might  have  beei| 
reached  by  one  vigorous  march.  The  whole  of  the  enemy^a 
troops  had  crowded  in  dismay  into  the  town,  which  was  in  teni* 
ble  confusion  and  disorder;  and  this  the  rapid  approach  of  the 
French  divisions  would  unquestionably  have  aggravated^  The 
communications  of  the  army  were  in  no  sort  of,  danger.  Whait 
then  was  there  to  prevent  Uie  forward  movement?  If  the  ad* 
vance  had  led  to  an  immediate  surrender,  the  matter  would  have 
been  ended  at  once.  If  the  Algerines  had  gathered  courage 
from  despair  and  held  out,  the  French  army  could  have  been  ip 
1^  way  compromised,  or  in  a  worse  position  than  that  in  which 
il  was  placed  by  the  excessive  prudence  of  Bourmont. 

What  really  followed  ?  Astonished  at  not  being  pursued,  the 
Algerines  speedily  recovered  from  their  terror,  and  beginning  to 
think  their  affairs  were  not  so  bad  as  they  had  imagined,  thejf 
plucked  up  courage,  returned,  and  attempted  a  serious  attack  on 
the  morning  of  the  24th,  developing  a  force  of  about  30,000 
men.  They  were  repulsed  with  some  difficulty,  and  returiog 
leisurely,  took  up  a  position  on  some  of  the  elevations  forming 
part  of  the  mountainous  system  of  the  Bugiaria.  The  Frettch 
troops  stopped  in  the  valley  of  Backsh^-Derr^,  and  there  took 
up  a  position  which  they  occupied  until  the  29th  June.  This 
was  another  capital  error,  and  cost  the  lives  of  a  great  namber  of 
men.  In  the  bottom  of  the  valley  they  were  commanded  on  all 
sides;  none  of  their  movements  escaped  the  Algerines;  whilst 
two  batteries  of  position  erected  on  the  hills,  and  an  encirdii^ 
doud  of  the  most  expert  tirailleurs,  maintained  a  continual  fire, 
which,  in  five  days,  killed  or  wounded  900  men  of  one  diviatoo, 
being  a  greater  k>ss  than  thai  sustained  in  the  battle  of  Staweli. 
Had  military  science  presided  over  the  arrangements  of  the 
French,  their  troops  would  have  been  placed  a  little  to  the  rear, 
on  the  heights  opposite  to  those  occupied  by  the  enemy,  leavii^ 
the  valley  as  debateable  ground  between  the  two  armies.  This 
would  have  saved  the  lives  of  many  valuable  soldiers,  and,  more* 
over,  superseded  the  necessity  of  a  new  attack,  jas  the  enem/a 
position  might  easily  have  been  turned  by  the  plateau  of  Staweli* 
and  their  line  of  retreat  ipenaced/^pechaps  cut  otf.    Aa  k  was^ 
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iioweFar,  k  became  necessai;  to  dislodge  them  A-om  the  heiyhli 
commandiiig  the  ralhiy,  to  push  them  vigorously  towards  Algiers, 
to  drive  them  into  the  city,  and  to  complete  its  investment;  an 
operation,  which,  if  the  observations  we  have  already  made  be 
wdl-founded,  was  solely  occasioned  by  the  blundering  procrasti- 
oitioD  of  the  general-in-chief.  Three  brigades  were  destined  to 
iSMult  the  front  of  the  Algerine  positions,  while  the  four  others, 
eiecuting  a  movement  on  the  left,  were  to  turn  the  enemy,  and 
take  them  in  flank  and  in  reverse.  This  mode  of  attack  was  well 
coQceived  and  successfully  executed.  Before  day-break  on  the 
morning  of  the  29th,  the  left  of  the  Algerines  had  already  been 
tamed*  Taken  in  flank,  attacked  in  front,  and  menaced  on  the 
mr,  they  gave  way  at  all  points,  abandoning  the  whole  of  their 
heavy  artillery*  The  French  troops  immediately  purined;  and 
••  their  field  artillery^  notwithstanding  the  narrowness  and  bad* 
nets  of  the  roads,  kept  pace  with  the  first  line  of  infantry,  the 
•hot  and  shells  which  were  incessantly  discharged  at  the  retreat* 
iag  masses,  contributed  no  doubt  to  accelerate  their  retrograde 
movement.  The  Algerines  committed  a  great  fault  in  neglecting 
to  occupy,  with  a  strong  defensive  work,  the  summit  of  Mount 
Bogiaria,  which,  at  a  short  distance,  commands  Algiers  and  the 
fort  of  the  Emperor,  and  forms,  in  fact,  tbe  key  of  all  the  sur* 
ranadiog  positions.  Had  they  done  so,  the  result  might  have 
b€eD  draferent;at  all  events,  the  French  could  not  have  under- 
tAen  the  siege  without  first  making  themselves  master  of  this 
povtion,  which,  if  strongly  fortified,  could  only  have  been  carried 
Stan  immense  sacrifice  of  life,  and  might  even  have  Successfully 
tsiited  all  the  eflForts  of  the  assailants.  It  was  now  occupied  by 
two  brigades  of  the  division  Berthez^e,  which  estaUished  them« 
•ebes  on  tbe  summit  and  heights  adjoining,  so  as  to  connect  with 
tbe  brigades  Hurel,  Berthier,  and  Nlontlivaud,  which  were  posted 
to  the  right  and  left  of  tbe  Roman  causeway,  in  rear  of  the 
groudd  chosen  for  the  commencement  of  tbe  works  and  tbe 
openiog  of  the  trenches.  Tbe  bead-quarters  were  established  in 
s  country  house  about  a  mile  from  tbe  fort  of  tbe  Emperor,  whilst 
tbe  ptrk  of  artillery,  tbe  magazines,  and  the  materiel  of  the  en- 
giaeer  department,  were  stationed  in  rear  of  the  head-quarters. 

Such  were  the  first  operations  in  the  investment  of  Algiers; 
bat  tfaey  were  far  from  being  complete.  The  whole  army  bi* 
vouacked  iu  tbe  open  air  from  tbe  Roman  causeway  to  tbe  sea ) 
^Uie  tbe  three  brigades  of  the  division  d'Escars  were  seriously 
compromised  in  their  advanced  {>osition.  Tbe  danger  indeed 
^  imminent  during  tbe  whole  night  of  the  29tb;  for  the  divt- 
M)  Loverdo,  overcome  by  £itigoe,  was  still  considerably  in  tbe 
>%ar  *,  and  there  being  no  other  means  of  support  at  hand,  if  the 
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Algerines  had  made  a  general  sortie  during  the  nigbt,  they  migbt 
have  turned  the  advanced  brigades  bj  their  right,  Qverpowered 
them  with  vastly  superior  numbers,  and  inflicted  a  total  defeat  on 
this  portion  of  the  invading  force.  The  situation  of  the  French 
army  was,  indeed,  most  critical ;  even  the  fate  of  the  expedition 
itself  quivered  at  this  moment  in  the  balance;  and  all  these  har 
zards,  be  it  observed,  were  incurred  in  consequence  of  Bourmont^s 
incapacity  to  proflt  by  victory,  and  the  suspension  of  active  ope- 
rations that  followed  the  battle  of  Staweli.  But  the  ignorance 
and  discouragement  of  the  Algerines  hai)pily  rendered  innocuous 
the  blundering  temerity  of  their  adversaries. 

We  come  now  to  the  investment  and  siege.  As  soon  as  the 
division  Loverdo  had  joined,  and  taken  up  a  position  od  die 
right  of  the  advanced  brigades,  measures  were  adopted  to  com- 
plete the  investment  of  the  place,  and  it  was  at  first  proposed  to 
carry  the  lines  quite  round  the  land  front,  resting  the  two  ex- 
tremities on  the  sea,  in  order  to  cut  off  all  communication  between 
the  town  and  the  country.  But  although  the  occupation  of 
Mount  Bugiaria,  and  soon  after  of  the  battery  at  Point  Pescada, 
were  eminently  calculated  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  such  a 
scheme  on  the  left,  there  were  no  such  advantages  on  the  right, 
where  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  carry  fort  Barbazoun,  and 
to  occupy  the  plain  from  the  sea  to  the  foot  of  the  heights ;  whilst 
a  very  considerable  force  must  also  have  been  kept  ready  in  the 
plain,  into  which  the  strong  garrison  in  the  city  and  suburbs 
might  at  any  time  have  debouched  with  promptitude  and  facility 
by  the  Barbazoun  gate.  On  a  more  mature  examination  of  the 
defences  and  localities,  therefore,  the  prolongation  of  the  line  of 
investment  to  the  sea  on  the  right  was  abandoned;  the  troops 
were  concentrated  in  force  on  the  heights ;  all  the  points  by  which 
the  enemy  was  likely  to  attack  were  strongly  occupied ;  and  be- 
sides the  men  strictly  necessary  for  the  labours  of  the  siege  and 
the  defence  of  the  works  in  case  of  a  sortie,  a  mass  was  left  dis- 
posable for  repulsing  all  exterior  attacks  and  maintaining  the 
communications  with  Sidi-Ferruch,  the  central  and  only  depdt  of 
provisions  and  munitions  of  war,  which  was  guarded  by  1600 
marines,  landed  from  the  fleet,  and  a  regiment  of  infantrpr,  making 
in  all  3000  men.  A  brigade,  stationed  at  Staweli,  furmshed  gar- 
risons to  all  the  redoubts  on  the  line  of  communication,  as  well  as 
escorts  to  the  convoys  from  Staweli  to  the  head-quarters  near 
Algiers.  The  labours  of  the  engineers  had  been  unremitting. 
Besides  the  extensive  works  of  Sidi-Ferruch,  they  had,  from  the 
lAth  to  the  £9th  June,  constructed  a  road  practicable  for  heavy 
artillery  from  the  general  dep6t  to  Algiers,  a  distance  of  five 
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leagiie^j  and  hud  also  er^ted  and  armed  twelve  redoubts^  at  coo- 
veDieDt  points,  for  protecting  the  line  of  communication. 

Before  the  interior  defences  of  Algiers  conid  be  attacked  with 
any  prospect  of  success^  it  became  necessary,  as  a  preliminary 
step,  to  carry  the  fort  of  the  Emperor,  which  commanded  the 
Caasauba,  the  town,  and  all  the  exterior  forts.  This  castle,  the 
principal  exterior  defence  of  Algiers  on  the  side  of  the  country, 
was  itself  commanded  by  the  upper  plateau  of  Mount  Bugiaria^ 
on  which  no  military  work  had  been  constructed,  and  whence  the 
interior  might  be  seen  into.  It  had  been  erected  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  on  the  site  where  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  had  pitched 
his  tent  during  the  disastrous  attack  of  1541,  and  originally  bore 
die  name  of  Hassan;  but  having  been  repaired,  altered  and  en- 
larged in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
it  now  possessed  an  enceinte  of  an  irregular  square  form,  with 
three  sides  flanked  by  bastioned  towers  towards  tne  town,  and  one 
side  flanked  by  a  single  tower  at  the  salient  angle  towards  the 
country.  Its  walls  were  forty  feet  high  on  the  side  of  the  town, 
and  twenty-live  on  that  of  the  country.  It  had  neither  exterior 
works  nor  ditches,  but  in  the  centre  was  a  very  elevated  tower, 
surrounded  by  casemated  magazines.  The  bastions,  the  curtains 
and  the  terrace  of  the  central  tower,  were  mounted  with  guns  of  a 
large  calibre,  pointed  through  embrasures  cut  in  the  solid  masonry 
of  the  parapets;  and  mortars  in  profusion  were  placed  on  the 
rampart,  on  the  terrace  of  the  tower  or  reduit,  and  in  other  situ- 
ations. The  most  expert  cannoniers,  and  about  1500  Janissaries, 
selected  from  the  militia,  formed  the  garrison  of  this  fort,  which 
they  had  sworn  to  defend  to  the  last  extremity.  We  may  add, 
that  while  the  fort  of  the  Emperor  discovered  every  thing  on  the 
side  of  the  town,  which  it  had  evidently  been  intended  to  control, 
it  could  discern  nothing  on  the  side  of  the  country,  and  was  com- 
manded at  the  distance  of  about  250  yards. 

The  besiegers  broke  ground  before  this  fortress  on  the  night  of 
the  29th  June,  and  so  rapidly  were  the  works  urged  forward,  that 
on  the  ni^ht  of  the  30th  the  adjoining  height  was  crowned  by  the 
trenches  m  all  their  developement.  On  mat  of  the  1st  the  com-* 
munications  were  enlarged,  and  the  construction  of  breaching 
batteries  commenced.  On  the  £d  the  artillery  was  brought  into 
the  trenches,  and  all  the  batteries  armed,  six  l6*pounders  being 
placed  at  the  extreme  left  to  enfilade  the  front  of  attack,  and  twelve 
fi4-pounder8  in  the  breaching  batteries;  while  four  eight-inch 
mortar8,^«nd  four  howitzers  of  the  same  calibre,  were  destined  to 
overwhelm  the  garrison  of  the  fort  by  destroying  the  wretched 
casemates  under  which  they  were  sheltered.  On  the  3d  the  works 
trefe  completed,  the  batteries  provisioned,  and  large  dep6ts  of 
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niuiiitioii»  and  projectiles  established  at  the  foot  of  the  height  on 
the  reverse.  On  the  4th,  at  daj-break,  the  besiegers  were  ready 
to  open  their  fire.  In  the  meanwhile  the  besieged  had  not  been 
idle.  They  seldom,  indeed,  fired  during  the  night,  and  it  waa 
then  that  the  works  advanced  most  rapidly.  But  during  the  day 
they  made  frequent  sorties,  which  were  uniformly  repulsed^  and 
kept  up  a  continued  and  well-directed  fire,  which  occasioned  a 
daily  loss  to  the  besiegers  of  from  80  to  100  men,  the  greater  part 
of  their  bombs  falling  in  the  trenches,  and  sometimes  causing  sad 
havoc.  Their  attention,  however,  was  latterly  called  off>  and  a 
considerable  diversion  produced,  by  a  cannonade  which,  at  tlie 
request  of  Count  Bourmont,  the  admiral  opened,  with  all  hia 
available  means,  against  the  batteries  of  the  port,  and  Aoae  of  the 
maritime  forts  situated  at  the  two  extremities  of  die  town.  Stnoe 
the  visit  of  Lord  Exmouth  in  1816,  the  works  on  die  sea  fronts 
particularly  on  the  mole  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  had 
been  so  much  strengthened,  that  a  serious  attack  from  the  sea* 
ward  was  no  longer  practicable,  at  least  by  French  ships  of  war; 
and,  in  fact,  the  admiral  seems  on  this  occasion  to  have  kept  at  a 
very  respectful  distance,  '*  peu  de  boulets  atteignant  lea  batteries 
ennemies  i  cause  de  la  distance  et  du  mouvement  des  vaisseaux." 
Nevertheless,  the  cannonade  answered  its  object,  by  creating  a 
temporary  diversion. 

At  day-break  on  the  4th,  all  the  French  batteries,  on  a  signal 
given,  opened  their  fire  with  a  tremendous  salvo,  which  shook  the 
ground  to  a  considerable  distance ;  and  the  attack  commenced  ta 
earnest.  The  guns,  mortars  and  howitzers  were  worked  with  in- 
credible energy;  16  and  24-pound  shot  fell  thick  and  fast  on  tbt 
merlons  and  terre-pleins  of  the  batteries  of  the  fort,  causing  the 
most  dreadful  havoc;  portions  of  the  walls  tumbled  down,  merlons 
disappeared,  pieces  were  dismounted  or  overturned,  and  the  can* 
noniers  blown  away  as  soon  as  they  appeared  on  the  rampart; 
while  the  bombs  and  howitzer-shells  falling  in  the  interior,  carried 
death  in  every  direction  by  their  descent,  &eir  ricochets,  and  thair 
explosion.  But  terrible  as  the  effect  of  the  French  batteries  moat 
have  been  on  the  numbers  crowded  within  so  small  a  space>  as 
well  as  on  the  defences,  the  fire  of  the  fort  was  kept  up  for  a  con* 
siderable  time.  The  cannoniers  who  fell  were  instantly  replaced 
by  others  equally  intrepid  and  equally  devoted,  and  the  pieces 
were  in  no  instance  abandoned  until  they  were  rendered  wholly 
unserviceable.  At  half-past  nine,  however,  the  fort  ceased  to 
make  any  return  to  the  uninterrupted  fire  of  the  Frencb4iattaries. 
By  this  time  all  the  guns  had  been  dismounted,  die  carriages 
broken,  the  cannoniers  killed  or  dispersed,  the  casemates  dv« 
Stroyed,  and  the  terre^leins  and. fosse  of  the  reduit  oofverad  wMi 
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hetpf  of  dead;  and  ike  feeble  remains  of  the  garrison  faad'  Ukmk 
lefHge  ki  the  town  with  the  reaolutioQ  of  perishing  there  together* 
When  these  nelanchol^  detaik  were  made  known  to  the  Dey»  his 
pride  and  obstinacy^  hitherto  so  unjielding,  entirely  forsook  him> 
and  he  gave  orders  that  the  fort  should  be  evacuated^  and,  as  soon 
•I  the  garrison  and  the  wounded  had  retired,  blown  up,  by  setting 
ire  to  the  powder  magazines.  The  French  still  contmued  to 
oaiBOBade  the  walls  in  order  to  make  a  practicable  breach,  and 
ike  vivacity  of  their  fire  had  suffered  no  abatementi  when,  all  of  a 
sadden,  they  were  astounded  by  a  terrific  explosion,  which  shook 
die  ground  like  an  earthquake,  followed  by  the  apparition  of  ah 
immense  column,  thick  and  dark,  which,  rising  m  the  air  to  the 
height  of  more  than  500  feet,  and  rapidly  expanding  at  the  base, 
embraced  the  whole  horizon.  In  an  instant,  cannon,  proiectilea, 
stones,  timbers  and  dead  bodies  covered  the  environs  of  the  fort, 
the  ruins  of  which  only  became  visible  after  the  slow  precipitation 
of  the  materials  pulverised  by  the  explosion.  The  upper  part  of 
the  tower  had  disappeared,  the  walls  of  two  sides  of  the  enceinie 
were  almost  entirely  thrown  down,  and  those  of  the  other  sides 
were  burst  open  in  all  parts.  The  spectacle  was  truly  imposing; 
but  far  from  being  appalled  by  it,  the  French  soldiers,  employed 
in  guarding  the  trenches,  rushed  forward  to  the  smoking  ruins  itt 
<>nler  to  take  possession ;  and  General  Hurel,  who  happened  to 
command  in  the  trenches,  followed  and  regulated  the  movement. 
With  the  fort  of  the  Emperor  the  Algerines  had  also  abandoned 
die  space  included  between  it  and  the  Cassauba. 

Calm  now  succeeded  to  the  terrible  cannonade  of  the  morning; 
hut  not  a  moment  was  lost  in  commencing  preparations  for  the 
construction  of  new  batteries  against  the  Cassauba  and  the  town, 
on  the  site  of  an  old  ruined  fort  called  the  Star,  and  equi^distant 
ftom  the  Cassauba  and  the  fort  of  the  Emperor.  About  two 
hottti  past  mid-day,  however,  the  bearer  of  a  flag  of  truce  was  an* 
nonnced.  This  was  Sidi  Mustapha,  private  secretary  to  the  Dey, 
who  came  to  offer,  on  the  part  of  his  master,  the  abandonment  of 
tR  his  old  claims  against  France,  the  reparation  which  had  been 
landed  of  him  before  the  rupture,  and  the  payment  of  the 
whole  expense  of  the  campaign,  provided  the  French  would  con<^ 
Knt  to  leave  the  country.  These  conditions  were  proposed  with 
tDncfa  hesitation  by  Mustapha,  who  trembled  during  the  interview, 
^ile  his  features  exhibited  the  liveliest  impression  of  terror. 
They  were  sternly  rejected.  *•  Tell  the  Dey,  said  Bourmont,  in 
^'^t  "  that,  master  of  the  fort  of  the  Emperor  and  of  all  the 
comntanding  positions,  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  fate  of  the  city  and 
^  the  Cassauba.  A  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  which  I  have 
^f^ght  firom  France^  and  eighty  cannons  and  mortars,  which  I 
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baVeifoiirid  in  the  Algeriue  batteries,  of  which  lani  alreftdj  iak 
possession,  will  he  sufilcient  to  destroy,  in  a  few  hours,  the  Catr 
sauba  and  the  walk  of  Algiers.  I  consent  to  spare  the  lives  of 
the  Dey^  the  Turkish  soldiers,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  towa^ 
provided  they  surrender  at  discretion^  and  instantly  put  the  French 
troops  in  possession  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  of  .the  Cassauba* 
and  of  all  the  exterior  forts."  Sidi  Mustapha  returned  with 
these  rigorous  conditions,  but  he  had  scarcely  been  gone  wbea 
two  new  envoys  appeared.  These  were  a  Turk  named  Sidi 
Mahmoud,  and  a  Moor  called  Bouderba,  who^  having  resided  for 
a  long  time  at  Marseilles,  spoke  French  perfectly.  The  propo* 
sitions  of  which  they  were  the  bearers  differed  in  no  degree  from 
those  which  bad  been  tendered  by  Sidi  Mustapha,  and  received  a 
similar  answer.  But  Bouderba,  less  timid  and  more  insinuating 
than  his  predecessor,  represented  to  Bourmont,  that  the  words  **  to 
surrender  at  discretion"  would  be  misunderstood  by  the  Tnrks^ 
that  they  would  consider  them  as  importing  a  voluntary  sacrifice 
of  their  persons,  their  families  and  their  property ;  that,  with  this 
conviction,  they  would  prefer  rather  to  pensh  than  submit;  and 
that  the  ruin  of  Algiers,  and  the  loss  of  the  great  wealth  it  con* 
tained,  would  be  inevitable.  Bourmont  was  swayed  by  these  re* 
presentations,  and  after  some  further  discussion  a  preliminary 
convention  was  agreed  upon  and  signed  by  the  three  envoys  to  the 
following  effect: — 1.  That  the  French  army  should  take  posaet* 
sion  of  the  town  of  Algiers,  of  the  Cassauba,  and  of  all  the  foits 
connected  with  them,  as  well  as  of  public  property  of  all  kinds^ 
on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  July,  at  nine  o'clock.  2.  Tliat  the 
religion  and  the  usages  of  the  inhabitants  should  be  respected, 
and  that  no  person  belonging  to  the  French  army  should  «iter 
the  mosques.  3.  That  the  Dey  and  all  the  Turks  should  quit 
Algiers  as  soon  as  possible,  but  be  at  liberty  to  choose  their  pboe 
of  retreat;  and  that  the  conservation  of  their  personal  prc^ierty 
should  be  guaranteed.  Such  were  the  terms  dictated  by  the  con- 
queror. They  were  at  once  accepted  by  the  Dey,  and  havi^ 
been  also  approved  by  the  general  divan,  though  with  more  diffi- 
culty,  ratifications  were  exchanged  in  the  course  of  the  evesing, 
and  die  necessary  arrangements  made  for  putting  the  Freach  io 
possession  of  their  conquest  the  following  day. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  on  the  5th  July,  1830,  the  French 
troops  w^re  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  under  the  walls  of  the 
town  and  tlie  Cassauba;  and  at  mid-day  precisely  the  gatjBs  of 
Barbazoun,  and  Babaloued,  and  Fort  Barbazoun  were  delivered  up 
to  them.  The  personal  effects  of  the  Dey  not  having  been  entirel; 
removed  from  tlie  Cassauba  at  the  hour  fixed  by  the  convention^ 
some  delay  occurred,  and  suspicions  were  excited;  upon  which  9 
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Jetacfatteot  of  artillery  and  engineers,  and  a  battalion  of  the  6cfa 
re|;iiiieiit  of  the  line^  were  sent  to  take  immediate  possession  of 
this  dladel-pdace ;  and  it  was  given  up  accordingly,  though  in 
fiOBsiderable  hurry  and  confusion. 

The  French  were  now  absolute  masters  of  Algiers.  After 
llunee  centuries  of  piracy,  and  many  abortive  attempts  on  the  part 
of  Christian  powers  to  break  up  this  formidable  association  of 
brigands,  its  doom  was  at  length  sealed,  and  Europe  delivered 
from  the  most  disgraceful  yoke  that  had  ever  afflicted  civilized 
natioBS.  On  this  occasion,  so  proud  for  France,  and  so  honour- 
able for  her  arms,  the  troops  proved  diat  their  discipline  was 
equal  to  their  valour,  and  by  their  admirable  conduct  in  the  mo- 
ment of  victory  r^ected  additional  lustre  on  their  triumph. 
They  have/ indeed,  been  accused  of  indiscriminate  robbery  and 
pJuttdep;  but  the  official  reports  of  the  commissions  of  inquiry, 
and  the  unexceptionable  evidence  of  all  the  foreign  consuls,  have 
triamphantly'  refuted  this  charge,  and  proved  it  to  be  a  mere 
cahimny.  There  was,  no  doubt,  reason  to  dread  the  gravest  ex- 
cesses, since  no  civil  or  military  authority  of  the  country  appeared 
to  conduct  the  troops  to  the  different  houses  and  posts  which  they 
were  to  occupy,  and  the  barbarities  exercised  by  the  Algerines  on 
such  of  their  comrades  as  had  been  made  prisoners,  might  natu- 
rally enough  have  provoked  retaliation  ou  the  part  of  the  soldiery^ 
But  oothiug  of  the  kind  occurred  in  any  quarter,  nor  was  the  dis- 
etpline  of  the  troops  for  an  instant  shaken  or  relaxed.  This  much 
18  due  to  truth,  and  to  the  gallant  army  by  whom  the  conquest  of 
AUnen  was  achieved. 

The  public  property  found  by  the  French  in  Algiers  was  con« 
aiderable,  being  estimated  at  55,684,527  francs,  or  cf2,^79381 
sterling,  viz. 

In  gold  and  silver  specie     •    •     •    .    48,684,527  francs. 
In  wool  and  other  commodities    .     •      3,000,000 
In  brass  cannon,  700  in  number       •      4,000,000 


ToUl  •  55,684,527 
Tlus  estimate,  however,  does  not  include  800  iron  guns,  nor 
JM  iaunense  quantity  of  military  projectiles  and  powder  found 
in  die  city,  nor  the  value  of  the  real  property  belonging  to  the 
state,  comprising  the  half  of  the  houses  in  Algiers,  and  which  of 
tiiemselves  have  been  valued  at  50,000,000  of  francs ;  wherefore, 
taking  the  whole  expense  of  the  expedition^  both  by  sea  and  land, 
at  48,500,000  francs,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  minister 
at  war^  France  must  have  realized  by  her  conquest  a  clear  gain  of 
at  least  three  milHom  sterling  in  actual  property,  independently 
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altogether  of  the  value  of  the  hnportant  establishment  she  had  ao^ 
quired  in  a  naval  and  commercial  point  of  view. 

These  details  have  already  extended  to  such  a  leng^  diat  we 
cannot  attempt  to  particularize  the  measures  subsequently  adopted 
by  the  French  for  consolidating  their  power  and  developing  the 
resources  of  this  valuable  colony.  These  have  in  general  been 
conceived  in  a  liberal  spirit,  and,  upon  the  whole,  seem  calculated 
to  elevate  the  condition  of  the  native  population,  and  to  attach 
them  to  their  conquerors.  The  advice  given  them  by  the  unfor* 
tunate  Dey,  a  short  time  before  his  departure,  is  highly  charac*- 
teristic,  and  contains  hints  by  which  they  have  undoubtedly  pro* 
fited. 

*'  Get  rid  as  soon  as  possible,"  said  be,  "  of  the  Turkish  Janissaries. 
Accustomed  to  command  as  masters,  they  will  never  consent  to  live  ia 
order  and  subjection.  The  Moore  are  timid,  you  will  govern  then 
without  difficulty )  but  never  give  entire  credit  to  what  they  say.  The 
Jews  established  in  this  regency  are  still  more  pusillanimous  and  coRHpC 
than  those  of  Constantinople.  Employ  them,  because  they  are  very 
intelligent  in  fiscal  matters,  and  in  commerce,  but  never  lose  sight  of 
them ',  keep  the  sword  always  suspended  over  their  heads.  As  to  the 
nomadic  Arabs,  they  are  not  to  be  feared.  Good  treatment  will  attach 
and  render  them  docile  and  devoted ;  persecution  will  make  you  lose 
them  at  once.  They  will  retire  with  their  flocks,  and  carry  their  indus- 
try into  the  highest  mountains,  even  into  Bled-el-jereede,  or  they  will 
pass  into  the  states  of  Tunis.  With  regard  to  the  ferocious  Kobayles, 
they  have  never  loved  strangen,  and  they  detest  one  another.  Avdd  a 
general  war  with  that  numerous  and  warlike  population ;  you  wBl  never 
derive  any  advantage  from  it.  But  adopt,  widi  reference  to  them»  the 
plan  constantly  followed  by  the  Deys  of  Algiers ;  sow  dissentioos  MDOdf 
them,  and  profit  by  their  quarrels. 

'^  With  respect  to  the  governors  of  my  three  provinces,  whose  conduct 
I  have  had  much  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  in  the  late  campaign, 
change  them.  It  would  be  great  imprudence  on  your  part  to  continue 
them,  for,  as  Turks  and  Mmommedans,  they  cannot  but  hate  you.  I 
recommend  to  you,  in  particular,  to  be  on  your  guard  against  Abdnra- 
man- Aga,  Bey  of  Tittery ;  he  is  a  thorough  knave.  He  will  come  to 
offer  himself;  he  will  swear  to  be  faithful  to  you ;  but  he  will  betray 
you  the  first  opportunity.  I  had  resolved  some  time  ago  to  cut  off  his 
head ;  your  arrival  has  spared  him  that  ceremony.  The  Bey  of  €ob- 
stantine  is  less  perfidious  and  less  dangerous.  Being  an  able  financier, 
he  sweats  the  people  of  his  province  without  mercy,  and  pays  his  tribute 
with  great  punctuality ;  but  be  is  without  courage  and  without  charac- 
ter. Men  of  this  stamp  are  not  suited  to  trying  circumstances,  as  my 
sorrowful  experience  has  jnst  proved.  The  Bey  of  Oran  is  an  honest 
man.  His  conduct  is  virtuous ;  his  word  is  sacred ;  but  being  a  rigid 
Mahommedao,  he  will  never  consent  to  serve  you.     He  is  bdoved  in 
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hi  profiiioe.    YMir  iDltrest  requires  dist  yoa  should  remote  Um  frofli 
the  country."* 

Such  were  the  counsels  given  to  the  French  by  Hussein  Pasha. 
Thej  do  honour  to  his  judgment;  and  their  usefulness  as  well  as 
their  truth  was  aftenvards  fully  recognized.  In  all  that  concerns 
the  indigenous  population^  indeed^  they  ought  to  be  deeply  me- 
diated by  those  who  are  called  to  superior  command  in  the  Alge* 
rine  provinces.  By  neglecting  the  Dey's  advice  respecting  the 
Kobayles,  who  are  die  descendants  of  the  ancient  Numidians, 
and  animated  by  the  same  restless  and  warlike  spirit,  and  by 
contriving,  at  the  same  time,  to  offend  the  chiefs  of  certain  other 
powerful  tribes,  who,  in  ordinary  times,  are  at  feud  with  the  Kob- 
ayles^  Bounnont  compromised  the  safety  of  the  colony ;  exposed 
some  detachments  to  severe  checks,  calculated  to  destroy  the 
prestise  in  favour  of  the  French  arms;  and  ultimately  found  him- 
self almost  hemmed  in  within  the  immediate  defences  of  Algiers. 
But  the  Revolution  of  the  Three  Days  having  placed  Charles  X» 
in  a  situation  not  more  enviable  than  that  to  which  he  had  re« 
duced  his  friend  the  Dey,  Bourmont  fell  with  his  master,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Count  Clausel,  a  man  equally  celebrated  for  his 
military  genius,  and  respected  for  the  consistency  and  integrity 
of  his  political  life«  It  was  he  who  saved  the  French  army 
from  destruction  after  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  conducting  the 
retreat  with  such  consummate  ability  and  skill  as  to  defeat  all  the 
combinations  of  his  great  adversary,  and  to  elicit  the  admiration 
of  every  oflicer  in  the  British  army.  It  was  he,  who,  after  the 
battle  of  Vittoria.  and  the  total  rout  of  the  French  army,  found 
himself  so  deeply  compromised  that  his  corps  had  penetrated 

*  Striking  M  these  obtervationi  unqneftionabljr  mnt  the  author  of  tliem  is  lerer- 
ibeless  still  Uiree  parts  a  barbarian.  In  familiar  conversation  with  sone  French'  officers, 
and  amongst  others  with  the  author  of  tiie  work  before  os,  who  went  to  visit  him  be- 
Ibfe  Ms  departure,  he  remarked,  *'  that  he  Mt  he  had  committed  a  great  error  fat 
diswrng  apon  himself  the  resentment  of  a  power  like  France ;  but  that,  l^bg  naturally 
inscible  and  obstinate,  he  bad  flattered  himself  that  he  might  without  fear  give  scope 
to  these  dangerous  passions,  particularly  when  he  observed  the  base  intrigues  ahd  abject 
•trvffitj  of  the  consular  agents  of  the  European  powers,  and,  above  all,  of  the  Frend) 
•OiWftI,  Daval.  "  I  take  blame  to  mjself,''  added  he,  speaking  of  this  perspn,  **  £6r  not 
having  made  him  expiate  bjr  the  halter  his  falsehood,  his  baseness,  and  his  criminal  ma- 
nceo^res,  which  have  caused  my  ruin.  If  I  had  chopped  olF  his  head  or  strangled  him, 
I  should  not  have  been  worse  than  I  now  am,  since  I  have  lost  my  throne,  and  life  is  of 
fittl^  rooment  to  mt;  I  would  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  avenged."  This  i|  the 
language  of  a  genuine  Turk.  At  the  same  time,  though  severe  in  his  judgment,  tlus- 
tchl  was  never  considered  as  cruel,  at  least  in  Algiers,  living  by  rapacity,  like  hii 
fMdeeesMfs,  he  had  been  morto  moderate  than  tbey  in  the  employment  of  thje  tyraanU 
cal  Beaas  wfaioh  the  Pcys  of  Algiers  had  been  accustomed  to  resort  to  in  order  to  satisfy 
their  cupidity.  But  although  less  hated  than  Ali,  to  whom  he  had  succeeded,  lie  would 
iMt  have  escaped  the  tragic^  fate  of  most  of  the  l)eys  of  Algiers,  if  he  had  not  doomed 
kinttelf  to  imnain  a  lert  of  prisoner  in  his  itiaopeisiUe  dtadel»  th<  CasstiUNi. 
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almost  into  Ae  micht  of  the  BritiA  divisioiiB,  yet,  1>y .«  fieriefl  <d 
bold  and  skilful  manoeuvres,  succeeded  in  eluding  the  efforts 
made  to  surround  him,  and  can*ied  his  corps  into  France  without 
the  loss  of  a  gun.  Nor  were  these  his  only  merits,  or  his  only 
claims  to  the  respect  and  attachment  of  the  French  army.  He 
had  never  betrayed  his  colours  like  Bourmont,  nor  ceased  to 
proclaim  his  gratitude,  affection,  and  admiration  of  that  wonder- 
ful man  under  whom  he  had  often  marched  to  victory,  and 
whose  achievements  will  ever  form  the  most  brilliant  section 
in  the  military  story  of  France.  Brave,  consistent,  honourable, 
respected  even  by  those  who  detested  his  principles  and  former 
connections,  and  beloved  by  the  troops  as  their  ancient  companion 
in  arms.  Count  Clausel  no  sooner  assumed  the  command  in 
Algiers  than  affairs  took  a  new  turn.  The  moral  force  of  the 
army  was  raised,  and  its  activity  and  energy  greatly  increased.  By 
his  prompt  and  vigorous  measures  some  refractory  chiefs  were 
put  down ;  by  his  honest,  frank,  and  straightforward  conduct  the 
greater  number  were  conciliated  and  attached  to  their  new  mas* 
ters.  The  force  and  uprightness  of  his  character  insured  respect 
and  confidence;  by  the  wise  and  liberal  measures  which  he 
adopted  all  interests  were  equally  protected  and  encouraged;  and 
before  he  had  been  many  months  in  command  he  was  in  complete 
and  tranquil  possession  of  the  three  fine  provinces  of  Algiers. 

In  consequence,  we  believe,  of  some  differences  with  the  pie- 
sent  ministry,  this  able  and  upright  officer  has  recently  been  re- 
E laced  in  the  command  by  a  man  of  still  greater,  but  of  less 
onourablci  celebrity,  we  mean  Savary,  Duke  of  Rovi^o.  Along 
with  him  a  civil  intendant  has  been  sent  out;  and  instructions 
have  been  given  to  organize  a  definitive  scheme  of  colonization  in 
the  late  Regency. 

III.  We  should  now  have  proceeded  to  lay  before  our  readers 
some  particulars  of  the  physical,  moral,  and  political  situation  of 
this  portion  of  Africa,  with  e  view  to  the  right  understanding  of  the 
question  of  colonization,  about  which  so  much  has  already  been 
written  and  so  great  uneasiness  expressed,  particularly  in  this 
country.  But  as  we  have  already  exceeded  our  allotted. ^ace, 
we  must  defer  entering  into  details,  and  content  ourselves  with  a 
few  general  observations,  more  especially  as  an  occasion  will  pro- 
bably soon  present  itself  for  discussing  the  subject  at  lengdi. 

That  France  has  made  a  valuable  acq^uisition,  aad  obtained  in 
consequence  an  important  naval  station  in  the  Mediterranean,  Js 
certain;  the  success  •of  her  anaos  has  secured  her  these  advantagea. 
But  still  we  cannot  see  what  right  any  other  nation  has  to  com* 
plain  of  her  good  fortune  in  this  respect.  The  war  was  not  of 
her  seeking;  it  was  foiled  upon  her' for  the  vindication  of  her 
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liODour  and  dignity  as  a  nation,  which  had  been  grossly  outraged 
in  the  person  of  her  representative,  and  by  aggressions  on  her 
subjects  and  establishments  in  Africa ;  nor  did  she  make  an  appeal 
to  arms  until  every  other  means  of  settling  the  dispute  had  been 
tried  in  vain,  until  her  national  character  had  even  suffered  by  the 
frequency  and  urgency  of  her  attempts  at  amicable  accommoda- 
tion, and  until  her  forbearance  had  excited  the  contempt  of  the 
barbarous  power,  which  ultimately  became  the  victim  of  its  own 
blindfold  temerity.  The  cause  of  war  upon  her  part  was,  therer 
fore,  a  just  one.  This  cannot  possibly  be  controverted  \  from  the 
statements  we  have  already  given,  it  is  as  clear  as  noon  day  that 
she  bad  no  alternative  left  but  war  or  degradation  in  the  eyes  of 
all  Europe.  But  if  France  had  a  just  cause  of  war,  and  was  lite- 
rally compelled  to  resort  to  arms,  all  that  followed  from  such  a 
contest,  waged  according  to  the  law  of  nations  and  the  ordinary 
rules  of  civilized  warfare,  must  also  be  in  accordance  with  justice, 
and  her  conquest  as  legitimate  as  the  motives  and  principles  which 
called  her  into  the  field.    This  seems  undeniable. 

Besides,  it  is  matter  of  history  that  such  an  expedition  as  that 
which  France  ultimately  undertook,  had  been  once  and  again 
contemplated  by  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  particularly  at  the 
Congresses  of  Vienna  and  Aix-la-Chapelle;  that  the  principle  of 
such  an  attack  had  been  solemnly  recognised,  although  from  mo- 
tives of  temporary  expediency,  or  other  causes,  its  execution  had 
been  deferred ;  and  that  France  had  always  been  looked  to  as  a 
power,  which,  from  her  geographical  and  political  situation,  was 
most  immediately  interested  in  putting  an  end  to  the  piratical 
depredations  of  the  Barbary  states,  and  abating  the  intolerable 
evu  of  Christian  slavery.  In  reasoning  thus,  however,  we  are 
proceeding  upon  the  supposition  that  the  state  of  Algiers  was 
strictly  within  the  pale  of  civil  and  social  relations,  and  that  the 
same  principles  which  would  regulate  our  judgment  respecting 
any  other  state  or  nation,  are  applicable  to  it.  But  we  apprehend 
diat  we  might  safely  go  much  farther  than  this,  and  maintain  that, 
as  an  association  of  brigands  continually  at  war  with  the  people 
of  all  Christian  states,  and  inveterately  addicted  to  practices  which 
by  the  law  of  nations  stamp  the  perpetrators  as  ho%Ui  humani 
generis,  to  be  exterminated  without  mercy  wherever  they  are  to 
be  met  with,  any  Christian  state  had  a  clear  right  to  employ  its 
power  and  means  at  any  time  for  subverting  such  a  confederacy 
of  outlaws,  and,  in  the  event  of  success,  to  exercise  the  known  and 
recognised  privileges  of  conquest. 

But  it  has  been  said  that  France  has  been  unduly  aggrandized 
by  her  acquisition,  that  she  has  obtained  an  important  naval  sta* 
tio&itt  an  advanced  position  ia  die  Mediterranean,  and  that  the 
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constquences  may  prove  detrimeotal  to  our  commerce  and  mari^ 
time  saperioritj  in  that  sea.  We  camiot»  however,  recc^ise  tlit 
validity  of  auch  allegatioiif ,  except  as  indications  of  national  jea> 
lousy.  Is  not  our  possession  of  Malta,  which  we  hold  by  exactly 
the  same  tide  as  the  French  do  that  of  Algiers,  namely,  the  right  erf 
the  strongest,  open  to  precisely  the  same  objection  on  the  part  of 
France?  Did  not  N2q[K>leon,  in  1803,  urge  that  objection r  And 
did  we  not  go  to  war  again  with  France  in  order  to  refitte  it?  If 
the  colonial  aggrandizement  of  one  nation  were  to  be  held  as  for- 
iiishii^  another  with  any  just  ground  of  complaint  or  interposilioiH 
in  what  situation  would  Grreat  Britain  be  placed  by  the  reoog«- 
nition  of  such  a  doctrine?  Having  added  empire  to  empirii  waA 
kingdom  to  kingdom,  until  a  hundred  and  fif^  millions  of  men 
have  mbmitted  to  her  sway  in  different  quarters  of  the  |^be,  b 
it  for  this  country  to  maintain  that  colonial  aggrandisement  affords 
any  just  title  to  one  nation  for  complaining  of  or  interfering  vridi  the 
affairs  of  another?  What  advantage  can  Britain  possibly  take  by 
admitting  a  principle  so  novel  and  extraordinary  into  the  code  ct 
international  law?  And  if  it  were  so  admitted,  within  what  limits 
is  it  to  be  circumscribed,  or  how  is  it  in  any  case  to  be  applied? 

Waiving  this,  however,  and  coming  at  once  to  the  qoestioD  of 
colonization,  we  say  that  all  civilized  nations  have  a  direct  interest 
in  the  spread  of  civilization ;  and  that  this  interest  is  greatest  ia 
the  case  of  those  nations  which  are  most  exclusively  commercial. 
We  cannot  stop  at  present  to  illustrate  our  position,  nor  is  it 
perhaps  necessary  that  we  should,  for  to  us  we  must  confess  it 
aeeflEis  almost  self-evident.  But  Africa  can  nev^  civilize  itself; 
it  must  first  be  colonized,  and  a  focus  or  centre  established  whence 
civilization  may  radiate,  as  it  were,  to  the  different  inhabited  or 
habitable  parts  of  that  great  continent.  Little  does  it  signify  by 
vrfaom  this  is  done,  provided  it  be  done,  in  a  situation  favourable 
to  tbe  diffiision  of  the  knowledge  and  arts  of  civilized  li£e.  Now, 
Algiers,  under  the  occupation  of  the  French,  seems  to  answer  aH 
these  conditions;  and  possessing  in  itself  resources  capable  of 
prodigious  devclepement,  it  is  abo  in  contact  with  nearly  all  dM 
principal  tribes  which  predominate  over  tbe  African  continent 
and  consequent^  oMiy  well  become  the  patent  of  that  ctvilizatioa 
which,  we  hope,  n  destined  to  penetrate  even  to  its  deepest  fe>-  . 
cesses.  Much  has  been  anticipated  from  tbe  recent  discoveiy  of 
tbe  termination  of  the  Niger,  wUcb,  it  ia  confidently  affirmed,  vriM 
open  an  inlet  for  European  industry  and  civilization  eveo  to  tbe 
heart  of  Africa.  But  from  all  that  we  have  yet  read  or  beard^  we 
are  incliaed  to  suspect  that  these  aatieipatbas  wUl  be  ^ioiap- 
poioted.  The  rivers  of  Afiica  are  no4  )akit  tboae  of  America^ 
awgbty  cfaanneh  by  which  the  semolaet  regioBs  of  the  oos  ' 
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m$jf  be  ratcbed  U  all  Msaons  of  the  year.  Oq  the  contrary^ 
fjuiiog  one  period  of  the  year  they  are  nearly  dry,  and  their  coursaa 
appear  to  be  so  much  iqterrupt^  by  physical  obstacles  ^at,  even 
lihes  in  flood,  the  navigation  must  ever  be  difficult,  precarious, 
aad  confined.  It  is  by  landi  and  not  by  water  communication, 
tiiarefore,  that  industry  and  civilization  must,  we  suspect,  find  their 
way  into  central  Africa;  and  it  is  under  this  copvKtiou  that  we 
look  with  peculiar  favour  on  the  definitive  establishment  of  a 
French  colony  in  the  regency  of  Algiers* 


AitT.  VII. — tiouvette  Theorie  de  F Action  Capittaire;  par  S.  D. 
Poisson.     Paris,  1831.    4to. 

Thk  work  which  we  have  at  present  the  pleasure  of  announcing 
to  o«r  readers,  is  the  production  of  one  of  the  most  distbguished 
mathematicians  of  the  age,  and  treats  of  a  subject  which,  though 
hitherto  involved  in  much  obscurity,  deserves  to  be  considered 
aa  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  whole  ran^e  of  physical 
scicDce.  The  mutual  action  of  the  elementary  particles  pf  matter, 
of  which  capillarity  is  a  noted  instance,  gives  rise  to  phenomena 
aa  interesting,  and  in  certain  cases  as  susceptible  of  being  attached 
to  theory  by  rigorous  mathematical  reasoning,  as  the  phenomena 
ef  universal  gravitation., 

The  ascent  of  liquids  in  capUlary  tubes  engaged  much  of  the 
attention  of  experimental  philosophers  about  the  beginning  of  the 
laat  century;  yet,  if  we  except  two  important  facts  which  resulted 
firomthe  experiments  of  the  mgenious  Mr.  Hauksbee,  their  inves- 
tigations afforded  no  data  sufficiently  precise  to  form  the  basis  of 
a  theory.  Hauksbee  found  that  the  ascent  qf  the  liquid  does  not 
depend  in  any  way  oa  the  thickness  of  the  tube,  and  that  when 
two  plates,  forming  any  small  angle  with  each  other,  are  plunged 
vertically  into  a  fluid,  the  fluid  which  rises  between  them  takes 
tbe  form  of  an  equilateral  hyperbola,  from  which  it  followed  that 
in  tubes  of  the  same  matter  the  aacent  of  the  liquid  follows  the 
inverse  ratio  of  their  interior  diameters.  In  order  to  ex|4ain  these 
fiaets,  all  succeeding  philosophers  seem  to  have  agreed  in  assum- 
ing the  existence  of  a  cohesive  force  among  the  particles  of  the 
liquid,,  and  an  adhesive  force  between  the  particles  of  the  liquid 
and  those  of  the  tube.  But  theae  attractive  forces  can  only  be 
defined  by  their  relative  intensitiea  at  an  equal  distance,  and  the 
lav  according  to  which  they  diminish  as  the  distance  is  increased. 
Now  there  are  no  data  from  whioh  either  their  relative  intensities 
or.  the  law  of  their  variation  can  be  determined;  we  are,  therefore^ 
reduced  te  oliMae  among  aniimber  of  hypothetical  laws  all  equally 
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possible ;  and  the  explanation^  of  coursei  depends  on  the  parti- 
cular hypothesis  we  adopt.  Hence  the  theories  of  J  urin,  Qairaut, 
Segner,  i  oung,  Laplace^  and,  lastly,  of  Poisson. 

Of  the  theory  of  Jurin^  who  ascribed  the  ascent  of  the  liqiiid 
to  the  attraction  of  the  ring  of  the  tube  immediately'  above  it,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing,  as  it  has  been  repeatedly  refuted, 
and  has  had  no  influence  whatever  in  modifying  those  which  have 
taken  its  place.  Clairaut  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  reduce 
the  phenomena  of  capillarity  to  the  laws  of  the  equilibrium  of 
fluids,  and  exactly  analyzed  all  the  forces  that  concur  to  elevate 
the  liquid  in  a  glass  tube.  He  showed  that  the  portion  of  the 
liquid  which  is  elevated  in  the  tube  above  the  exterior  level,  is 
kept  in  equilibrium  by  the  action  of  two  forces,  one  of  which  ii 
due  to  the  attraction  of  the  meniscus  terminating  the  column,  and 
the  other  to  the  direct  attraction  of  the  tube  on  the  molecules  of 
the  liquid.  Clairaut,  however,  regarded  this  last  force  as  the  prin- 
cipal one,  and  even  supposed  the  attraction  of  the  tube  to  extend 
as  far  as  its  axis;  but  this  supposition  is  altogether  contrary  to 
the  nature  of  molecular  forces,  which  extend  only  to  insensible 
distances.  The  action  of  the  tube  has  in  fact  no  influence  what- 
ever on  the  elevation  or  depression  of  the  contained  liquid,  ex- 
cepting in  so  far  as  it  determines  the  angle  under  which  the  u|>per 
surface  of  the  fluid  intersects  the  sides  of  the  tube*  Neglecting, 
therefore,  this  force  as  insensible,  there  remains  only  the  action 
of  the  meniscus  to  support  the  weight  of  the  elevated  coluom. 
But  though  Clairaut  made  an  erroneous  supposition  reelecting 
the  nature  of  molecular  action,  and  failed  in  the  attempt  to  de- 
monstrate from  theory  that  the  ascent  of  the  liquid  is  mversely 
proportional  to  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  he  showed  that  a  num- 
ber of  hypotheses,  regarding  the  law  of  attraction,  may  be  laid 
down,  from  any  one  of  which  that  law  of  ascent  may  be  de- 
duced ;  and  he  demonstrated  a  very  remarkable  result,  namely, 
that  if  the  attraction  of  the  matter  of  the  tube  on  the  fluid  differs 
only  by  its  intensity,  or  co-efficient,  from  the  attraction  of  the  fluid 
on  itself,  the  fluid  will  rise  above  the  surrounding  level  when  the 
first  of  these  intensities  exceeds  half  the  second. 

The  action  of  the  superficial  molecules  of  the  liquid  on  the 
suspended  column,  was  pointed  out  about  the  year  1731  by 
Segner,  who  regarded  the  surface  of  the  meniscus  as  an  elastic 
surface  acting  by  its  tension,  and  supposed  the  attractive  force 
of  the  molecules  to  become  insensible  at  sensible  dbtances.  In 
reasoning,  however,  from  these  premises,  he  committed  several 
mistakes,  and  arrived  at  consecjuences  plainly  at  variance  witJi 
the  phenomena.  Dr.  Youne,  m  a  paper  on  the  Coheskm  cf 
Flui4sf  published  in  th^  .Piulosopliical  .Tramactiani^  for  IBOdf 
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viewed  the  subject  in  nearly  the  same  light  as  Segner,  but  pur- 
sued it  to  a  greater  lengthy  and  with  much  better  success.  This 
philosopher ,  referred  the  phenomena  of  cohesion  to  the  joint 
operation  of  attractive  and  repulsive  forces,  which  in  the  interior 
of  fluids  exactly  balance  each  other,  and  assumed  the  repulsive 
force  to  increase  in  a  higher  ratio  than  the  attractive,  when  the 
mutual  distances  of  the  molecules  are  diminished.  From  these 
considerations  he  was  led  to  discover  a  very  important  fact  in  the 
theory  of  capillary  action,  namely,  the  invariability  of  the  angle 
which  the  surface  of  the  fluid  makes  with  the  sides  of  the  tube; 
and  he  also  perceived  the  necessity  of  having  regard  to  the  double 
curvature  of  the  meniscus,  the  action  of  which  had  been  sup* 
posed  by  Segner  to  depend  solely  on  the  curvature  of  a  vertical 
section. 

Laplace  published  his  theory  of  capillary  attraction  in  1806 
and  1 807>  m  two  Supplements  to  the  Mtcanique  Cileste.  As- 
suming the  force  of  molecular  action  to  extend  only  to  imper- 
ceptible distances,  be  demonstrated  that  the  form  of  the  surface 
of  the  liquid  is  a  principal  cause  of  the  capillary  phenomena,. and 
not  a  secondary  effect;  and  determined  the  part  of  the  phenomena 
which  is  due  to  the  cohesive  attraction  of  the  molecules  of  the 
fluid  to  each  other,  as  well  as  that  which  results  from  their  ad- 
hesion to  the  molecules  of  the  tube.  The  separate  consideration 
of  the  cohesive  and  adhesive  forces  leads  to  two  equations  which 
comprehend  the  whole  theory  of  capillarity  ;  a  general  equation 
common  to  all  those  points  of  the  capillary  surface  of  which  the 
dbtance  from  the  sides  of  the  tube  is  greater  than  the  radius  of 
the  sphere  of  molecular  action ;  and  a  particular  equation  belong- 
ing to  those  points  which  are  situated  only  at  insensible  distances 
from  the  surface  of  the  tube,  or  are  within  the  sphere  of  its  action. 
This  last  equation  will  obviously  express  the  angle  which  the  sur- 
face of  the  meniscus  makes  with  the  sides  of  the  tube ;  an  angle 
which,  as  it  depends  only  on  the  nature  of  the  tube  and  that  of 
the  liquid,  is  constant  and  given  in  every  case,  the  liquid  and  tube 
being  supposed  homogeneous.  Laplace  further  supposes,  in  the 
case  of  elevation,  that  an  infinitely  thin  iiira  of  the  liquid  first 
attaches  itself  to  the  sides  of  the  tube,  and  thus  forms  an  interior 
tube^  which  acts  by  its  attraction  alone  to  raise  the  column,  and 
maintain  it  at  a  determinate  height.  The  height  of  the  colunm 
consequently  depends  on  the  cohesion  and  density  of  the  liquid. 

The  theory  of  Laplace  was  keenly  attacked  by  Dr.  Young,  of 
whose  previous  researches  and  analogous  results  Laplace  had 
made  no  mention  whatever.  Of  all  the  objections,  however, 
which  he  brought  forward,  there  are  only  two  which  can  be  con- 
sidered as  of  much  importance.     One  of  them  is,  that  Laplaqe 
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B6gtected  tbe  aiodifying  tsfltteiice  of  heat  im  the  conpttlfttioB  «f 
tkt  molecular  forces,  and  the  other  regards  the  case  of  the  supers- 
position  of  two  or  more  fluids  in  the  same  capillary  tube.  No 
doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  necessity  of  having  regard  to  the  calorific 
repulsion,  but  no  additional  formulsB  are  required  in  order  tm 
compute  its  influence ;  nor  is  it  even  necessary  to  regard  it  as  a 
separate  force.  In  estimating  the  mutual  action  of  two  nolo* 
cules,  we  have  only  to  consider  the  excess  of  the  attractioo  of  4b€ 
ponderable  matter  above  the  repulsion  of  the  heat,  and  conse* 
qnendj  to  regard  the  function  expressing  that  excess  as  a  quaotit; 
which  may  change  its  sign,  or  pass  from  positive  to  negabve^ 
within  the  limits  of  its  sensible  values.  But  there  is  a  physteal 
circumstance  of  not  less  importance  to  the  theory,  which  wa»  en* 
tirely  overlooked  by  Laplace,  and  of  which  no  notice  wa»  takMi 
by  any  one  till  it  was  pointed  out  by  Poisson,  in  an  article  on 
Ae  equilibrium  of  fluids,  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  torn.  ix.  This  is  the  rapid  dimmution  of 
density  which  takes  place  near  the  free  surface  of  the  liquid,  apd 
near  the  sides  of  the  tube.  In  order  to  obtain  a  more  distinct 
idea  of  the  effect  in  question,  let  us  conceive  an  infinitely  tlun 
stratum  or  pellicle  of  the  liquid  (which  we  shall  caH  A)  to  be 
isolated,  and  then  consider  the  compressing  forces  which  it 
sustains.  In  the  interior  of  the  liquid  the  two  feces  of  A  are 
equally  compressed  by  the  action  of  the  contiguous  molecules, 
which  action  is  proportional  to  the  excess  of  the  repulsive  above 
the  attractive  forces.  Now  the  only  molecules  of  the  liquid  which 
can  act  on  A,  are  those  which  form,  on  each  side  of  it,  a  stratuai 
of  which  the  thickness  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  sphere  of 
molecular  action.  Hence,  every  other  stratum  of  the  liquid  al  a 
sensible  distance  from  the  surface,  sustains  exactly  the  same 
compression  as  A;  and,  therefore,  the  density  is  equal  throujgbout, 
abstractmg  from  the  small  effect  produced  by  the  action  of 
gravity.  But  when  the  distance  of  A  from  the  surface  of  tbe 
Hquid  is  less  than  the  radius  of  molecular  action,  it  is  evident 
that  the  number  of  molecules  acting  on  its  exterior  hce  is  Sbo^ 
nished,  and,  consequently,  the  pressure  on  that  face  no  longer 
balances  the  pressure  on  the  other.  The  pressure  on  the  exterier 
face  of  A  diminishes  very  rapidly  as  the  distance  from  the  surfMse 
is  diminished  ;  at  the  surface  it  vanishes  altogether.  Hence  the 
density  of  the  liquid,  near  the  surface,  diminishes  very  rapidly 
according  to  an  unknown  law,  and  at  the  surface  is  altogether 
different  from  what  it  is  at  a  depth  exceeding  by  the  smallest  pot* 
siMe  ouantity  the  radius  of  the  sphere  of  molecular  action* 
Now  mis  circumstance,  though  hitiierto  entirely  neglected,  is 
most  essential  to  the  theory  of  capillarity;  indeed  it  is  demoa- 
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^ted  by  PcisaoB,  in  the  work  before  U8>  that  if  the  dirniDU^ 
tieii  of  density  near  the  superficial  parts  of  the  liquid  did  not 
take  place,  the  surface  would  remain  plane  and  horizontal,  and 
there  could  neither  be  elevation  nor  depression  in  the  capillary 
tube.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  molecular  forces  which  pre- 
face the  capillary  phenomena,  are  modified  not  only  by  the  cur- 
tature  of  the  surface,  but  also  by  the  particular  state  of  liquids  at 
their  surfaces. 

With  this  addition  to  the  physical  data  of  the  question,  Pois* 
Mm  bilsr  re-investigated  the  whole  theory  of  capillary  attraction^ 
ted  treated  it  with  a  perspicuity  and  elegance  worthy  of  his  great 
reputation  as  a  mathematician.  Taking  the  most  general  case  of 
thfe  problem,  he  considers  not  merely  the  surface  of  a  single 
N^uid,  but  the  surface  formed  by  the  contact  of  two  liquids  of 
different  specific  gravities,  placed,  the  one  above  the  other,  in  the 
same  tube,  and  deduces  the  two  equations  which  determine  the 
form  of  the  separating  surface  and  the  angle  under  which  it  in-^ 
tersects  the  sides  of  the  tube.  These  equations  are  in  form  the 
same  as  those  of  Laplace ;  but  the  definite  integrals  which  express 
Ihe  two  constant  quantities  they  include  are  very  different,  an<l 
their  numerical  values  would  be  so  likewise,  if  these,  instead  of 
being  determined  experimentally,  could  be  calculated  a  priori 
from  the  analytical  expressions.  This,  however,  cannot  be  dond 
vfitbont  a  knowledge  of  the  law  according  to  which  the  molecules 
of  the  liquid  attract  each  other,  as  well  as  of  that  which  regulates 
Ae  action  of  the  tube  on  the  liquid.  In  applying  his  general 
solution  to  the  explanation  of  the  principal  phenomena  of  capita 
krity,  he  has  taken  occasion  to  correct  some  inaccuracies,  and 
dear  up  many  obscurities  which  still  continued  to  disfigure  th^ 
theory  of  Laplace.  For  instance,  Laplace  had  found  that  when 
a  thin  plitte  is  partly  plunged  into  a  liquid  vertically,  the  pres- 
sure sustained  by  its  two  parallel  faces  is  not  equal,  if  one  of 
them  has  been  previously  wetted  by  the  liquid,  or  is  of  a  dif^ 
ferent  matter  from  the  other.  In  consequence  of  this  unequal 
pressure,  an  isolated  body  floating  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid 
would  assume  a  perpetual  horizontal  motion,  a  circumstance 
which  was  urged  by  Dr.  Young  as  an  absurd  consequence  of 
the  theory.  In  Poisson's  theory  this  objection  is  obviated^ 
for  the  horizontal  forces  acting  on  the  sides  of  the  body  are 
shown  to  be  equat,  whether  the  sides  be  of  the  same  or  a  different 
nature,  and  consequently  the  body  can  assume  no  motion  of  tnms« 
hrtion  along  the  surface  of  the  fluid.  Again,  the  demonstration 
which  Laplace  had  given  of  the  invariability  of  the  angle  whicb 
the  surface  of  the  liquid  makes  with  the  sides  of  the  tube,  was 
Ml  altogether  satbfactoiy ;  and  he  had  even  supposed  thai  it 
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changes  iu  viilue  when  the  liquid  reaches  the  summit  of  the 
tube.  Poisson  has  demonstrated  that  the  invariability  of  tbia 
im^e  will  always  be  preserved  unless  the  curvature  of  the  in- 
tenor  of  the  tube  is  infinitely  great ;  or,  in  other  words,  unless 
its  radius  is  infinitely  small,  and  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude 
as  the  radius  of  the  sphere  of  molecular  action.  Henoe  the 
angle  cannot  vary  when  the  liquid  reaches  the  summit  of  the  tube; 
for,  however  small  the  radius  of  the  tube  may  be,  it  is  always 
incomparably  greater  than  the  radius  of  the  sphere  of  molecular 
action.  This  property  of  the  angle  has  also  been  demonstrated 
by  Gauss,  in  a  recent  work  on  the  theory  of  the  equilibrium  of 
fltiids. 

In  a  few  notes  placed  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  M.  Poisson 
has  entered  hito  some  very  interesting  developements  relative  to 
the  structure  of  bodies,  and  other  particulars  connected  with 
the  theory  of  molecular  action.  In  fact,  the  great  importance  of 
this  theory  in  physical  science  is  becoming  daily  more  apfHircnt, 
and  it  must  soon  form  the  principal  basis  of  rational  me^anics, 
which  has  too  long  continued  an  abstract  science,  founded  not  on 
a  real  but  an  imaginary  state  of  bodies.  The  gradual  progress  of 
discovery  renders  it  more  and  more  probable  that  there  are  only  two 
laws  according  to  which  all  the  forces  of  nature  decrease,  the 
first  being  proportional  to  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance,  and 
the  second  to  a  function  of  the  distance  of  which  we  know  nothing, 
except  that  it  vanishes  altogether  when  the  distance  has  a  sensible 
magnitude.  The  gravitation  of  the  great  bodies  of  the  univerae,  the 
electric  and  magnetic  forces,  whether  attractive  or  repulsive,  are 
instances  of  the  former ;  while  the  vibrations  of  elastic  bodies, 
the  communication  of  motion  whether  by  shock  or  by  pressure, 
as  well  as  capillary  attraction,  the  refraction  of  light,  and  chemical 
actions,  depend  on  the  latter,  which  is  the  law  of  the  molecular 
forces.  Now  it  is  from  this  last  class  of  forces  that  the  laws 
of  equilibrium  and  motion  ought  to  be  deduced,  and  not  from 
hypotheses  entirely  gratuitous  respecting  the  absolute  hardness, 
rigidity  and  iucompressibility  of  bodies — qualities  which  have  no 
existence  in  nature.  The  only  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  this 
desirable  result  seems  to  be  the  difficulties  of  the  calculus.  It  is 
indeed  impossible  to  deduce  the  laws  of  motion  from  the  action 
of  molecular  forces  in  any  other  manner  than  by  the  application 
of  a  very  refined  and  difficult  analysis;  yet  the  subject  presents 
some  facilities,  and  there  are  considerations  which  go  far  to 
obviate  the  mathematical  difficulties.  For  example,  in  deducing 
the  equations  of  equilibrium  of  solid  and  liquid  bodies,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  compute  the  total  force  acting  on  an  isolated  molecule. 
These  equations  depend  on  the  resultant  of  actions  which  take 
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place  between  two  portions  of  the  same  body,  of  insensible  mag- 
Bitade,  but  comprising  each  an  extremely  great  number  of  mob- 
coles.  The  resultant  of  the  aggregate  forces  of  the  differait 
molecules  comprehended  within  die  sphere  of  action  of  an  indivi- 
dual molecule  is  therefore  a  determinate  function  of  their  mean 
distance,  and  independent  of  any  irregularity  in  their  distribution. 
The  same  resultant  is  also  independent  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
radius  of  the  sphere  of  action^  which  cannot  be  determined  in 
any  precise  manner,  and  with  respect  to  which  we  only  know 
that  It  is  insensible.  It  is  on  these  hypotheses  that  the  computar 
tioB  of  molecular  forces  is  essentially  founded. 

M.  Poissou's  last  note  refers  to  the  curious  phenomenon  to 
which  its  discoverer;  Dutrochet,  has  given  the  name  of  endosmose, 
asd  which  has  already  been  the  subject  of  two  Articles  in  the  first 
and  eleventh  numbers  of  this  Review.  The  phenomenon  consists 
in  this,  that  if  two  liauids  of  different  natures,  as  water  and  alcohol, 
be  separated  by  a  tliin  membrane,  or  in  general,  by  any  porous 
substance,  organic  or  inorganic,  one  of  them  will  pass  through 
the  separating  membrane  and  mingle  with  the  other^  till  the  level 
of  the  last  gradually  acquires  a  considerable  elevation.  Dutrochet 
ascribed  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  to  the  establishment  of 
an  electric  current  between  the  two  fluids — an  explanation  which 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  either  to  prove  or  disprove  by 
any  direct  means.  But  the  phenomenon  is  never  accompanied 
by  the  feeblest'  s^s  of  electric  or  galvanic  action ;  and  the 
principal  condition  essential  to  its  production  is  the  heterogeneity 
<tf  the  two  liquids,  or  their  possessing  different  properties  in 
regard  to  capillari^. '  M.  Poisson  had  formerly  ascribed  the 
pbenom^ion  in  question  to  the  capillary  attraction  of  the  pores 
of  the  separating  membrane.  In  the  present  note  he  endeavours 
to  show  that  none  of  the  peculiarities  observed  by  Dutrochet  are 
iocompatible  with  this  theory,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  have  recourse  to  the  agency  of  any  other  forces  for  their  ex- 
planation. The  phenomenon  is,  however,  still  involved  in  con-* 
siderable  obscurity. 
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li«  Ejamen  dee  causes  qui  out  ameni  la  dermire  rholutiom  i 
Niufchatel  (Suisse):  suivi  de  riflesnons  sur  la  c<mduit^  du  jpro* 
consul  Prussien  de  Pfuel  et  de  ses  adhirens.  Par  C  E.  Fea(^« 
ex-officier  au  service  Britanntque.  Paris,  Dicembre,  IBdi* 
dro. 

Ths  ancient  confederation  of  Switzerland,  such  as  it  eKtsted  for 
a^s  until  the  French  invasion  of  1798,  exhibited  a  motley  »6* 
semblage  of  almost  all  the  forms  of  goremment  under  wbieh  t 
commonwealth  can  be  administered.  Of  the  thirteen  old  eaB-> 
tons,*  some  were  pure  democracies,  with  general  eomitia  of  the 
whole  male  population ;  others  were  municipal  republics,  in  whieh 
the  burffhers  of  the  chief  towns  alone  returned  members  to 
the  legislature ;  in  some,  such  as  Bern,  Friburg,  8cc.  n  certtSfl 
number  of  patrician  families  held  the  supreme  power  in  tlitir 
hands,  and  constituted  aristocracies,  like  that  of  Venice.  Besides 
these,  there  were  the  allies  of  the  cantons,  independent  little 
states, — either  republics,  as  Geneva,  St.  Gall,  the  Valais  and  the 
Grisons, — or  ecclesiastical  principalities,  such  as  the  bishopric  of 


»  The  three  first  cantons  were  Schwjts,  Uri,  and  Unterwalden,  who  asserted  their 
iDdependence  in  1307,  and  who  are  called  the  Waldstatten,  or  forest  districu.  Immou 
joined  them  in  tSSi,  Zurich  in  1351,  Glarus  and  Zag  in  1S5S,  and  Bern  in  1353. 
After  more  than  a  oenturj  Freybarg  and  Solothum  (g^ic$,  Solenre)  were  added  in 
1481,  Basle  and  Schaffhausen  in  1501,  and  Appensell  in  1513.  Thus  Uie  league  of 
the  thirteen  cantons  was  formed. 
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Bttle,  die  dominions  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Gall,  the  abbacy  of 
^^elbergy  Sec  and  lastly,  the  state  of  Neuchatel,  whose  prince 
was  the  King  of  Prussia.  These  were  bound  by  alliance  either 
mA  part  or  die  whole  of  the  cantons,  and  some  of  them  sent 
deputies  to  die  federal  diet.  And  finally,  there  were  countries, 
subject  either  to  the  cantons  or  to  their  allies,  districts  which  had 
been  conquered  or  purchased  from  their  former  feudal  lords, 
s«ch  as  Thurgau,  Aargau,  Toggenburg,  the  county  of  Baden ;  or 
from  die  Dukes  of  Milan  and  of  Savoy,  such  as  the  Valteline,  the 
Italian  bailliages,  and  the  Pays  de  Vaud.  The  inhabitants  of 
tbeae  countries  had  no  political  rights ;  they  were  vassals  under  the 
absolute  sway  of  their  republican  masters,  who  sent  baillis,  or 
governors,  to  rule  over  them,  and  generally  to  enrich  themselves. 
The  most  democratic  cantons  were  the  most  arbitrary  in  their 
tKatment  of  their  subjects.  "  Like  all  people-kings,"  says  die 
impartial  Muller,  "  they  showed  themselves  selfish,  harsh,  and 
haughty."  The  whole  population  of  Switzerland,  in  the  last 
ceatury,  may  be  reckoned  as  follows: — 13  cantons,  one  million) 
allies,  fa«lf  a  million;   subjects,  about  three  hundred  thousand. 

After  the  wars  which  the  Swiss  gloriously  sustained  for  their 
independence  against  Austria,  Burgundy  and  France,  came  the 
wars  of  religion  among  themselves,  and  the  wars  of  the  peasants 
against  the  towns,  of  subjects  against  their  masters,  until  the 
peace  of  Aarau  in  171^  put  an  end  to  these  lai^entable  dissen* 
aions  amon^  the  Confederates.  Eighty-six  years  of  peace  foreign 
and  domestic  followed,  and  it  is  to  this  period  that  the  descriptions 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  read,  and  the  early  and  often  exag« 

gyrated  notions  many  of  us  have  entertained  of  Swiss  happiness, 
wiss  simplicity,  and  Swiss  hospitality  refer ;  they  were  taken  from 
the  accounts  of  travellers  of  the  last  century,  who  represented 
Switzerland  as  a  sort  of  Elysium.  And  in  truth,  when  compared 
with  surrounding  nations,  the  Swiss  may  be  said  to  have  enjoyed 
an  enviable  de^ee  of  happiness  and  freedom.  They  had  so  well 
eatablished  their  character  for  intrepidity  and  patriotism,  that  no 
foreign  power  showed  the  least  inclination  to  interfere  with  their 
independence,  and  they  were  treated  with  deference  by  the  most 
powerful  monarchs.  Their  internal  administration  assumed  dif- 
ferent forms,  as  we  have  observed,  in  each  of  the  various  states ; 
yet  the  general  appearance  of  society  bore  the  impress  of  con- 
tentment, peace,  and  thriving  industry.  Catholics  and  Protestants 
lived  together  in  happy  cordiality.  The  liberty  of  Switzerland 
was  that  of  the  middle  ages,  in  which  it  had  originated ;  it  was  the 
liberty  of  municipalities  and  corporations,  rather  than  of  indivi- 
duals. Excepting  the  democratic  cantons,  where  every  man  is  a 
legblator,  the  country  people  were  ruled  by  the  towns,  and  as  they 
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had  uo  voice  in  the  public  affairs,,  no  share  of  the  -  public  officeSy 
and  but  scanhr  means  of  instruction,  thej  remained  ignonmt^MMl 
depressed.  It  is  true  that  the  governments  of  the  towns  were^ 
generally  conducted  on  equitable  principles.  Zsdiokke  himself 
renders  them  this  justice  :  . 

''  They  acted  like  scrupuloas  guardians.  The  magistrates,  even  the 
highest  among  them,  received  but  small  salaries ;  fortunes  were  made 
only  in  foreign  service  or  in  the  baiUiages  of  subject  districts.  The  pnUic 
administration  was  conducted  with  order  and  economy ;  taxes  were  iew. 
and  light.  Although  the  laws  were  defective  and  trials  secret^  the  lofa 
of  justice  prevailed  in  the  country ;  power  wisely  respected  the  rights  e£ 
the  humblest  freeman.  In  the  principal  towns,  especially  the  Protestant 
ones,  wealth  fostered  science  and  the  fine  arts.  Zurich  and  Geneva  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  this  particular.  Bern  opened  fine  roads,  raised 
public  buildings,  fostered  agriculture  in  its  fine  territory,  and  yet  contrived 
to  board  considerable  sums  in  its  treasury.^  ....  But  the  old 
patriotism  of  the  Swiss  slumbered,  it  was  replaced  by  selfishness,  the 
various  states  remained  estranged  from  each  other,  the  military  ait, 
as  a  means  of  national  defence,  was  neglected Switzmand 

E resented  to  strangers  the  aspect  of  an  earthly  paradise  inhabited  by 
appy  and  peaceful  men,  but  strangers  saw  only  the  fine  verdure  of  the 
plains,  and  not  the  inhospitable  rocks  behind ;  the  majestic  grandeur  qf 
the  Alps,  and  not  the  ravages  of  the  avalanche^.  They  admir^  the  pomp 
of  our  diets,  without  suspecting  the  discord  that  reigned  therein ;  they 
beheld  the  trophies  of  William  Tell,  without  perceiving  the  degradation 
in  the  cabin  of  the. peasant  -,  they  saw  instruction  spread  in  the  towns, 
without  observing  the  coarseness  and  barbarism  of  the  country.  Glorious 
names  and  lofty  pretensions  served  only  to  conceal  narrow  views  and 
mean  actions." — Historic  of  the  Swiss  Nation,  c.  53. 

The  Swiss  rested  in  fancied  security,  when  the  hurricane  of 
the  French  revolution  overtook  them  unawares  and  unprepared. 
The  French  proclaimed  not  only  liberty,  but  also  equality,  a  word 
which  ever  sounds  attractive  to  the  multitude,  and  they  found 
nunierous  disciples  in  Switzerland.  And  subsequently  the  only 
effective  opposition  the  French  met  with  was  from  the  peasants 
and  shepherds  of  the  little  cantons,  men  all  equal  and  free  in  the 
fullest  possible  acceptation  of  the  word,  who  could  not  compre> 
bend  the  meaning  or  the  use  of  any  other  liberty  but  that  which 
was  to  them  the  heir-loom  of  ages.  But  on  the  other  baud  ihe 
flame  of  revolution  found  among  the  subjects  of  the  Swiss,  mate- 
rials ready  for  combustion.  It  first  broke  out  in  the  states  of  the 
Bishop  of  Basle,  between  tiie  bishop  and  his  people ;  Austrian 
troops  came  to  support  the  former  and  French  troops  to  assist 
the  latter,  and  the  result  was  that  the  bishop  was  obliged  to  run 

•  When  the  Frenoh  entered  Bern  in  1798,  tbey  fomwil  new  teveoty  millions  of  fi 
in  the  ti«asury. 
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away^  and  t  mock  republic  was  set  up,  under  the  classical  name  of 
Rmtraew,  which,  after  a  few  mouths  existence,  was  merged  into 
the  great  French  republic  '^  one  and  indivisible"  in  1793.    Shortly 
after,  at  the  other  extremity  of  Switzerland,  the  Valteline,  a  dis- 
trict on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps,  and  subject  to  the  Grisons, 
rerolted  against  its  masters,  applied  for  protection  to  General 
Bonaparte,  who  then  commanded  the  French  armies  in  Lom- 
bapdy,  and  was  finally  annexed  to  the  new  Cisalpine  republic. 
The  Pays  de  Vaud  rose  next,  and  gave  the  final  blow  to  the  old 
Swiss  confederation.    Vaud  revolted  against   Bern,  the  French 
entered  the  country  to  protect  the  insurgents,  an  affray  took  place 
between  the  French  and  Bernese  outposts,  which  afforded  a  pre- 
text to  pour  the  French  armies  into  the  heart  of  Switzerland;  they 
summarily  demanded  the  resignation  of  the  cantonal  governments. 
Soleure  was  taken  and  plundered,  and,  after  a  gallant  though 
useless  resistance,  by  a  chosen  band  of  Bernese  under  the  walls  of 
dieir  town,  Bern  was  taken,  and  the  rest  of  Switzerland  submitted 
to  the  conquerors.     The  little  democratic  cantons  alone  made  a 
desperate  stand  against  two  successive  attacks ;  there  thousands  of 
brave  men  and  women  met  at  the  bands  of  the  invaders  with  the 
only  equality  the  latter  could  bestow  on  them,  the  equality  of  the 
grave.     All  the  Swiss,  rulers  and  ruled,  townsmen  and  country- 
men, masters  and  subjects,  were  made  equally  wretched.     The 
country  was  given  up  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  agents  of  the 
Directory.    Years  of  unparalleled  calamities,  of  foreign  and  civil 
wars,  of  invasions  by  French,  Austrians,  and  Russians,  years  of 
Mood,  misery  and  shame,  passed  over  the  devastated  regions  of 
Switzerland.     A  semblance  of  central  government  was  set  up  in 
servile  imitation  of  the  French  Directory;  it  was  driven  away  by  the 
Austrians  and  the  insurgents ;  revolts  succeeded  revolts,  until  at 
last  Bonaparte,  having  become  first  consul  of  France,  and  having 
made  peace  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  turned  his  attention  towards 
Switzerland.     Of  the  misfortunes  of  that  country  his  hands  were 
guiltless,  and  he  was   understood   to  have  reprobated  the   un- 
principled aggression  perpetrated  by  his  predecessors.     Indeed 
the  Swiss  war  had  been  from  the  first  unpopular  in  France,  and 
was  stigmatized  by  tlie  appellation  of  la  guerre  impie.  The  Swiss, 
weary  of  their  dissensions,  referred  them  to  Bonaparte's  arbi- 
tration ;  and  deputies  from  the  various  Swiss  states  and  munici- 
palities repaired  to  Paris.     He  listened  to  all,  madfe  himself  ac- 
quainted with  their  respective  claims,*  and  at  last,  in  February, 

*  Tbc  MMllrr  districCt  of  Switaerimd  atpired  to  beoome  separate  ontona.  This  dls- 
posHiun  to  tabdiTisioo,  the  very  reverse  oi  the  French  sj^steni  of  cenuraliatfion,  i^charac- 
tefbtic  of  Switaerknd.  At  the  period 'we  are  speaking  of,  the  firomenthal,  a  fertile 
vdlej  of  the  Bernese  territory,  sent  a  substantial  farmer,  named  Kuna,  as  its  deputy 
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1803,  he  gave  out  his  plan  for  die  future  constittttkm  of  Switaer- 
land.  Tt^  union  of  Switzerland  into  one  single  republic,  wiiich 
had  been  enforced  by  the  Directory,  was  dtfcarded,  as  inoooH 
patible  with  the  habits  and  character  of  the  various  populatiow* 
Switzerland  was  to  constitute,  as  heretofore,  a  confederacy,  die 
number  of  cantons  being  raised  to  nineteen ;  the  six  new  oaea  to 
be  formed  out  of  the  former  allies  and  subjects  of  the  Swiat^ 
namely,  the  Orisons,  St.  Gall,  including  the  territoriet  of  the 
abbot,  Aarffau,  Thurgau,  Vaud,  and  Ticino.  This  last  canton 
comprised  me  Italian  bailliages  of  Lugano,  Lovamo»  Bellinzona, 
8u;.  south  of  the  Alps,  llie  Valteline,  however,  remained  aiH 
nexed  to  the  Italian  republic.  Geneva  and  the  bishopric  of  Bade, 
having  been  incorporated  with  France,  were  not  restored,  and  the 
Valais,  another  ally  of  the  former  federation,  was  set  up  aa  a 
separate  republic  under  the  immediate  protection  of  France,  and 
this  for  the  sake  of  the  military  road  which  was  then  being  opened 
over  the  Simplon  to  Italy.  "  Thus,"  observes  Zscfaokke,  '^  Bona* 
parte  gave  us  a  lesson  to  settle  in  future  our  differences  among 
ourselves,  without  having  recourse  to  a  mediator/'  In  other 
respects,  the  provisions  of  Bonaparte's  mediation  were  liberal* 

The  cantons  were  to  have  no  more  subjects,  towns  and  fami* 
lies  no  more  exclusive  privileges;  all  the  Swiss  were  declared  eqaal 
in  political  rights,  and  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  industry  in  any 
part  of  the  confederation  in  which  they  chose  to  settle,  Tlie 
general  interests  of  the  whole  country  were  entrusted  to  a  diet  of 
deputies  from  all  the  cantons,  presided  by  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  town  where  it  was  assembled  for  the  time  being.  The  diet 
was  to  meet  once  every  year,  and  to  sit  by  turns  in  each  of  the 
towns  of  Bern,  Fribourg,  Soleure,  Basle,  Zurich,  and  Luaem. 
Every  canton  was  to  have  its  own  constitution,  on  the  principle  of 
equality  of  rights,  and  on  the  system  of  direct  representation,  with 

to  the  meeting  at  Paris.  After  Booapaite  bad  couaulted  with  tlie  principal  letdcn,  lie 
appointed  a  day  for  a  general  muster  of  all  the  deputies  at  the  Tailerief .  Kuns  wm 
among  the  rest  in  his  native  costume,  and  as  his  turn  came,  Bonaparte  asked  hioi 
whether  he  agreed  for  his  constituents  to  the  proposed  mediation.  Konz,  who  spoke  a 
Utile  French,  answered  in  the  affirmative,  with  the  condition  that  the  Emmenthal  ahaM 
form  a  separate  canton !  "  But,**  inquired  the  first  consul,  "  teU  me  where  do  jon  gp 
and  purchase  the  objects  yon  want,  such  as  for  instance  the  fine  cloth  for  your  wives* 
and  daughters'  bodices?" — "  We  go  to  B^n,**  replied  Kuns,  in  the  broad  accent  of  Ms 
country,  "  And  where  do  you  sell  the  surplus  of  the  produce  of  your  fields»  ymat 
cheese,  cattle,  &c?"— "  At  B6rn/'  replied  Kuns.—"  Well  then,"  observed  BontMrte, 
"  Bern  ought  to  he  your  cfuf-lieu.  .  .  .  And  what  does  your  country  chiefly 
produce?*'  continued  be,  after  a  moment's  pause.  Kuns,  thinking  of  the  hi  beeves, 
which  constituted  tlie  principal  riches  of  the  Emroenthal,  replied :  '* //  prodmit  dm  MIm/*' 
Bonaparte  at  this  coald  not  preserve  bis  gravity,  but  gave  way  to  a  hearty  laugh,  with 
which  all  prasent  sympathised.  Kuns  returned  to  his  native  valley,  where  be  after- 
wards  went  by  the  name  of  Parmgrn  Ktau,  and  be  used  often  to  boest  that  "  he  bad 
aMdo  BaiubarU  laagh  (" 
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Mitaia  ^ualificatiQii^  of  property.  The  peculiar  imtitution^  of 
the  old  democratic  cantons^  however,  were  not  inteifered  with. 
Bonaparte  obierved  to  certain  advocates  of  uniformity,  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  meddle  with  the  traditional  customs  of  that 
iiinple  race  of  men;  that  the  small  forest  cantons  had  been 
the  cradle  of  Swiss  liberty ;  that  they  constituted  even  now  the 
principal  title  of  Switzerland  to  the  sympathy  of  Europe.  '^  De- 
stroy those  free  primitive  commonwealths/'  added  he,  ''  the 
mooument  of  five  centuries,  and  you  destroy  your  historical  asso- 
ciations; you  become  a  m^re  common  people,  with  no  claim  for 
eacapioff  the  whirlpool  of  European  politics."  Thus  did  Bona- 
parte fulfil  his  mediation,  perhaps  the  most  liberal  enactment  of 
his  life.  The  act  was  sworn  to  by  all  the  cantons,  and  remained 
in  force  for  ten  years,  till  the  fall  of  the  mediator  himself.  Du- 
ni^  this  period,  Switzerland,  surrounded  by  immense  armies,  and 
amidst  the  din  of  battle  and  the  crash  of  falling  empires,  re- 
mained in  profound  tranquillity.  No  foreign  soldier  stepped  over 
its  peaceful  boundaries.  This  was  of  itself  no  inconsiderable 
boon,  which  the  Swiss  owed  to  Napoleon's  mediation.  The  com- 
merce of  Switzerland,  it  is  true,  was  shackled,  like  that  of  the 
other  continental  states,  by  Napoleon's  antisocial  system;  yet  Swiss 
indnstryy  no  longer  cramped  by  the  monopoly  of  trades  and  cor- 
porations, contrived  to  prosper,  manufactures  spread  even  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Alps,  and  the  great  canal  of  the  linth,  a  truly 
national  work,  which  unites  the  lakes  of  Zurich  and  of  Wallen* 
stadi,  was  constructed  by  private  subscription.  The  Swiss  were 
exempt  from  the  inhuman  code  of  the  conscription,  although 
bound  by  the  act  to  keep  always  an  effective  corps  of  sixteen 
thiHisand  men  in  the  French  service,  as  they  had  done  in  the  time 
of  the  French  kings ;  the  destructive  wars  of  Napoleon,  however, 
rendered  the  recruiting  for  this  body  more  onerous  than  in  the 
former  periods  The  clear  sighted  and  thoughtful  among  Swiss 
patriots  too  could  not  help  reflecting  with  anxious  feelings,  that 
tbe  independence  of  Switzerland  depended  upon  the  jlat  of 
one  man,  who  bad  shown  himself  to  be  remorselessly  ambitious, 
apN)  at  each  gigantic  step  be  took  towards  the  attainment  of  uni- 
Temal  dominion,  they  trembled  for  die  fate  of  their  own  country. 
Bat  these  nieiy  were  few,  the  many  were  satisfied  with  the  pre- 
9f nt<»  The  new  cantons,  which  had  been  raised  from  a  state  of 
?aaaa)age  to  that  of  independence,  naturally  felt  more  strongly 
^an  ttiue  rest  the  benefits  of  the  new  order  of  things,  hence  that 
fyB9p«thy  which  has  existed  ever  since  between  the  people  of 
itm^  states  and  the  French  people,  whom  they  consider  as  the 
authors  of  their  emancipation,  in  the  old  cantons  the  feeling 
waa  somewhat  different*  especially  in  the  towns,  and  among  those 
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classes  which  bad  by  the  change  lost  influence^  patronage/ or 
emolument. 

When  towards  the  close  of  1813,  Napoleon  was  driven  back 
to  France  and  the  allied  armies  advanced  within  sight  of  the 
Swiss  frontiers,  agitation  was  again  at  work  in  Switzerland.  .  It 
was  evident  that  she  could  not  remain  an  unconcerned  party  in 
the  great  struggle.  Accordingly,  as  early  as  the  20th  of  De* 
cember  of  that  year,  it  was  signified  to  the  diet,  by  a  note  from 
MM.  Lebzeltern  and  Capo  d'lstria,  the  ministers  of  Austria 
and  Russia,  that  the  act  of  mediation,  having  been  the  work  of 
foreign  influence,  of  an  influence  inimical  to  the  rest  of  Europe, 
was  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  the  great  European 
confederation,  and  that  the  allied  powers,  without  pretending  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Switzerland,  could  not  allow 
that  country  to  remain  under  the  tutelage  of  the  French  emperor. 
And  it  was  about  the  same  time  that  the  Austrian  troops  crossed 
the  Rhine,  aud  marched  through  the  western  parts  of  Switzerlmnd 
on  their  way  to  the  south  of  France.  Much  has  been  said  about 
this  violation  of  the  Swiss  tteutrality,  as  it  was  called.  But  it 
ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  war  had  then  assumed  a  charac- 
ter which  had  no  precedent  in  modern  history,  at  least  since  the 
time  of  the  Reformation.  It  was  a  war  of  all  nations  struggling 
for  their  independence,  for  tlieir  existence,  against  a  military  des^ 

euism  of  the  worst  kind.  The  Germans,  the  Russians,  the 
utcli,  the  Spaniards,  nay,  even  the  Italians,  would  submit  no 
longer  to  be  dragooned,  and  plundered,  and  insulted  in  their  own 
homes  by  the  cosmopolite  myrmidons  of  a  foreign  chief.  It  was 
noty  as  some  have  artfully  attempted  ^to  represent  it,  a  war  of  the 
old  aristocracies  against  the  liberties  of  mankind,  for  the  peopU 
of  all  the  above  mentioned  countries  were  at  that  time  hearty  in 
the  struggle,  and  they  even  urged  their  sovereigns  and  as  it  v^ere 
carried  them  along  with  them  in  the  contest.    The  feeling  was 

feneral,  except  among  those  who  were  in  the  service  of  Napoleon. 
f  the  people  have  been  since  disappointed  in  their  expectationa, 
if  the  sovereigns  have  not  fulfilled  their  promises,  that  is  a 
subsequent  question  between  the  parties  concerned^  vrhich  can-^ 
not  alter  the  nature  of  the  national  movement  of  1818-14.  Swit* 
zerland  was  perhaps  the  country  that  had  the  least  reason  to  com- 
plain of  Napoleon ;  it  was  under  his  guardianship,  and  if  it  chose 
to  side  with  him,  it  had  a  right  so  to  do,  but  by  so  doing  it  wonM 
put  itself  in  hostility  towards  all  the  rest  of  Europe.  Neutrmiity 
was  out  of  the  question  in  such  a  conflict,  a  conflict  of  nationfl 
against  one  man,  not  of  sovereigns  and  their  hired  armies  aloae. 
Had  the  Swiss  opposed  the  passage  of  the  allied  troops,  they 
must  have  declared  themselves  for  Napoleon  and  taken  their 
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cbanee.  Switzerland  was  not  required  to  assist  in  the  attack 
against  him ;  but  at  the  same  time  she  was  not  allowed  to  remain 
as  a  work  of  defence  on  his  frontiers,  as  an  obstacle  in  ^he  way 
of  the  emancipation  of  Europe.  But  there  were  men  in  Swit- 
zerland, as  ekewhere,  who,  amidst  the  soul-stirring  scene,  thought 
of  nothing  but  their  own  private  interests  and  selfish  views. 
These  men  fancied  the  favourable  moment  had  arrived.  The 
towns  and  cantons  which  had  once  possessed  privileges  and  au- 
tboritij  over  the  country  resumed  them,  and  the  people  were 
overawed  by  the  supposition  that  such  was  the  will  of  the  Allies. 
Bern,  Friburg,  Soleure,  and  Luzern  effected  a  change  in  their 
administration  in  favour  of  aristocracy.  They  then  began  to 
threaten  their  former  subjects,  and  especially  those  of  Vaud  and 
Aargau,  to  the  loss  of  which  fine  countries  the  Bernese  had  never 
been  reconciled.  But  here  they  were  disappointed.  Nine  of  the 
old  cantons,  with  Zurich  at  their  head,  perceiving  the  danger, 
assembled  in  the  latter  town,  and  on  the  29th  of  December,  1813, 
declared  the  act  of  mediation  to  have  become  extinct,  at  the  same 
time  acknowledging  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  nine- 
teen cantons,  and  inviting  them  all,  old  and  new,  to  send  deputies, 
in  order  to  constitute  a  new  federal  pact.  The  invitation  was 
acceded  to,  except  by  Bern,  Friburg,  and  Soleure,  who  demanded 
that  the  old  federation  of  the  thirteen  cantons  should  be  re- 
stored. But  the  others,  regardless  of  this  opposition,  proceeded 
to  the  formation  of  the  federal  pact,  on  the  basis  of  the  nineteen 
cantons.  Meantime  the  new  cantons,  and  especially  Vaud,  had 
sent  deputies  to  the  allied- sovereigns.  Vaud  had  an  influential 
advocate  in  the  person  of  M.  de  Laharpe,  who  had  beeu  tutor 
to  the  Emperor  Alexander ;  and  it  has  been  since  acknowledged 
by  the  deputies  that  the  firm  support  of  that  sovereign  saved  the 
cantons  of  Vaud  and  Aargau  from  falling  again  under  the  rule 
of  Bern.*  Ministers  from  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  were 
accredited  to  the  diet  in  March,  1814,  and  signified  that  the 
sovereigns  were  disposed  to  guarantee  the  new  federal  con- 
stitution on  the  basis  of  the  nineteen  cantons  as  then  existing. 
The  dissident  cantons  now  relaxed  in  their  opposition,  and 
Bern  at  last  sent  also  deputies  to  the  diet,  but  it  was  chiefly 
to  revive  inadmissible  claims.  Long  and  tedious  discussions  fol- 
lowed, protests  were  followed  by  counterprotests.  These  cavils, 
and  the  delays  they  occasioned  in  the  general  settlement  of  Swiss 
affairs,  elicited  at  last  a  strong  note  from  the  ministers  of  Austria, 
Rassia,  and  England,  dated  iSth  of  August,  1814,  in  which  they 
expressed  Aeir  deep  regret  that  the  various  points  of  the  federal 
pact  were  not  yet  fixed,  owing  to  the  unfortunate  complication  of 

*  See  Mr.  H.  Monod's  letter  in  the  KooTelliste  Vaudois,  ^ili  of  March,  IdSl, 
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territorial  pretensions  assumed  by  some  cafitoiis>  which  hid 
tkrown  discord  into  their  councils.  The  ministers  hoped  Ik^ 
laying  aside  minor  interests  which  were  not  common  to  all,  the 
dissident  cantons  would  return  to  proper  sentiments  of  ihcir  duty 
towards  their  confederates  and  regain  the  time  lost  in  thw  discut* 
sions  by  fresh  zeal  and  activity. 

"  It  18  on  these  conditions,"  the  note  concluded, "  that  the  undertigorf 
take  the  engagement  to  exert  their  strenuous  efforts  in  order  to  obt^ 
equitable  compensation  to  reclamations  of  a  secondary  order,  and  to  s*li- 
dt,  with  regard  to  the  claims  of  Bern,  which  stand  in  fht  ^^''[^"J®**  f"*' 
such  powers  and  instructions  as  may  conciliate  the  interests  of  aU. 
Should  these  proposals  not  have  the  desired  result  of  restoring  prMeat 
unanimity,  their  excellencies  will  find  themselves  unable  to  contioos 
their  relations  with  the  diet/'* 

The  new  federal  pact  was  at  last  adopted  by  the  diet  in  the  month 
of  September,  with  the  addition  of  three  new  cantons,  Geneva, 
the  Valais,  and  Neuchatel,  formerly  allies  of  Switzerland;  and  a 
confederation  was  thus  formed,  consisting  of  twenty-two  cantooii 
But  the  ratification  by  the  ditferent  cantons  was  delayed  by  local 
dissensions  until  August,  1815.  Meantime  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  had  assembled,  and  in  March,  1816,  it  pi-ocecded  to  set. 
tie  the  Swiss  territorial  questions.  The  states  of  the  former 
bishop  of  Basle  were  restored  to  Switzerland,  and  annexed  to  th# 
canton  of  Bern,  as  a  compensation  for  its  losses,  bat  with  dig 
condition  that  Bern  should  admit  deputies  from  that  country  mto 
its  councils.  The  minor  claims  of  other  cantons  were  met  by 
pecuniary  compensations,  and  a  pension  was  allowed  to  the  abbot 
of  St.  Gall,  which  the  latter,  however,  we  understand,  refused  to 
accept.  Geneva  afterwards  received  a  small  annexation  of  territory 
between  the  lake  and  the  Jura,  in  order  to  establish  its  contiguit^ 
to  the  rest  of  Switzerland,  and  also  a  small  district  of  Savoy,  wiA 
the  town  of  Caroge.  Upon  the  whole,  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
may  be  said  to  have  behaved  fairly  to  Switzerland. 

At  last,  on  the  7th  of  August,  1815,  the  new  federal  pact  was 
swora  to  by  the  deputies  of  all  the  cantons,  and  in  the  same  year 
the  ministers  of  the  five  great  powers,  including  France,  ac- 
kifiowledged  and  guarantetS  the  integrity  of  the  Swiss  territory 
within  its  present  limits,  and  its  neutrality  and  inviolability  in  tM 
future  wars. 

The  federal  pact,  which  continues  in  force  to  this  day,  (for  Am 
late  local  changes  and  revolutions  have  not  affected  the  geoerd 
constitution  of  the  union),  contains  the  following  principles. 
The  twenty*two  cantons  mutually  guarantee  their  rndependence 


*  Meotoire  historiqoe,  presents  par  le  couseils  d'eut  du  canton  de  Vaod,  p.  6« 
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hhI  territory,  and  are  boinid  to  assist  each  other  for  this  pttrpose. 
Upon  the  denniiid  of  any  one  canton,  the  federal  diet  is  to  send 
assistance  to  defend  the  country  and  preserve  peace.  Disputes 
between  the  cantons  to  be  referred  to  the  diet,  and  decisions  of 
the  latter  to  be  submitted  to.  The  free  passage  of  provisions 
and  goods  from  one  canton  to  another  is  guaranteed.  No  new 
trils  or  duties  on  exportation  or  importation  can  be  laid  without 
the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  cantons.  As  there  are  no  longer 
wtjeets  in  Switzerland,  so  the  ergoyment  of  political  rights  can 
never  in  future  be  the  exclusive  privilege  of  any  class  of  citizens  in 
any  one  canton.  The  high  federal  diet  represents  the  whole  Swiss 
nation;  it  consists  of  the  deputies  of  two-and-twenty  cantons, 
hating  each  a  single  vote.  The  deputies  are  appointed  by  the 
cantons  for  each  session,  and  receive  instructions  from  their  re- 
spective governments.  The  diet  assembles  by  turns  in  the  towns 
of  Bern,  Zurich,  and  Luzem,  two  successive  years  in  each.  The 
ordinary  session  begins  on  the  first  Monday  of  July,  and  lasts  one 
month  at  least.  It  is  presided  by  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  can- 
ton where  it  assembles,  which  canton  is  called  the  vorort  or  di- 
recting canton.  Between  the  end  of  one  session  and  the  beginning 
of  the  next,  the  direction  of  the  federal  affairs  is  entrusted  to  the 
executive  of  the  directing  canton,  who  must  afterwards  render  an 
account  of  its  gestion  to  the  following  diet.  In  cases  of  urgency, 
and  on  the  demand  of  five  cantons,  or  even  of  the  directing  canton 
singly,  an  extraordinary  diet  is  convoked.  In  similar  circum- 
stances also  the  diet  can,  before  its  recess,  invest  the  vorort  with 
extraordinary  powers,  or  associate  to  it  representatives  of  the  fede- 
ration, to  act  as  n  federal  directory.  The  diet  declares  war,  con- 
cludes peace  and  alliances  or  treaties  of  commerce  with  foreign 
powers;  it  appoints  envoys  and  consuls;  it  directs  the  organi- 
zation of  the  federal  troops,  appoints  the  general,  colonels,  and 
staff;  it  calls  upon  each  canton  to  furnish  its  contingent  whenever 
required,  and  directs  the  employment  of  the  federal  forces,  8cc. 

Several  of  the  dispositions  of  this  pact  date  from  the  earliest 
times  of  Swiss  independence.  The  others  are  of  modem  date, 
and  are  improvements  upon  the  former. 

"  The  present  pact,''  says  Franscini,  *'  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  im- 
posed upon  us  by  others.  It  contains  principles  entirely  national  5  what- 
ever is  m  it,  whether  good  or  imperfect,  all  has  been  the  work  of  the 
Swiss.  We  onght  to  cherish  it  as  oar  common  bond :  some  provisions 
of  it  may  be  hereafter  hnproved  among  ourselves,  always  avoiding  the 
hilerfention  of  foreigners."*— ^/o^Mm  delta  Smura,  p.  246. 

*  Om  provisiao  which  existed  under  the  Act  of  Medistkm  hat  been  omitted  in  thia^ 
aad  that  is,  tlie  liberty  the  former  gave  to  every  Swiss  to  fix  his  domicile  in  any  one 
part  o£  the  confederauon  he  chose.  Some,  espeoAQy  the  smaller  states,  refuse  to  allow 
'ttt  BMitj  to  peopittfroin  o4iet  cuHbtti* 
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Whilst  the  federal  pact  was  under  discussion,  most  of  the  caatDOs 
were  also  making  alterations  in  their  respective  constitutions.  We 
have  alreadj^  seen  that  Bern,  Soleure,  and  others,  had  restored, 
at  least  for  the  moment,  the  old  aristocratic  administration.  This 
had  given  rise  to  serious  disturbances  on  the  part  of  the  coanttj 
people.  On  the  other  side,  the  constitutions  of  the  new  cantons 
formed  under  the  Act  of  Mediation  were  considered  too  demo- 
cratic. In  several  notes  addressed  to  the  diet  by  MM.  Lebzel- 
tern  and  Capo  d'Istria,  it  was  recommended  to  the  varions  cantons 
to  revise  their  constitutions,  especially  in  what  concerned  the  sys- 
tem of  election,  and  the  duration  of  the  executive  and  judicial 
commissions.  It  was  consequently  proposed  by  i(  committee  of 
the  diet,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  pure  democratic  cantons, 
which  were  to  retain  their  peculiar  forms,  the  rest  should  endeavour 
to  approximate  their  respective  constitutions  to  a  middle  point* 
the  old  ones  by  admitting  deputies  from  the  country,  and  the  new 
ones  by  changing  the  mode  of  election,  by  raising  the  qualification 
required,  &c.  In  June,  1814,  Count  Capo  d'istria  made  a  tour 
through  Switzerland,  visited  several  cantons,  and  urged  them  to 
accelerate  the  formation  of  their  new  constitutions,  as,  in  order  to 
render  the  federal  pact  valid,  it  was  required  that  the  cantons  who 
were  to  ratify  it  should  have  fixed  their  own  public  right  in  a 
positive  manner  by  constitutional  charters.  By  the  end  of  1814, 
after  much  debate,  the  new  cantons  had  completed  and  pat  in 
force  their  new  constitutions,  and  the  old  ones  had  also  modified 
theirs  so  as  to  meet  the  more  urgent  demands  of  the  times.  These 
several  constitutions  were  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  federal 
diet. 

By  dividing  the  whole  of  the  cantons  into  three  classes,  we 
shall  better  be  enabled  to  afibrd  our  readers  some  idea  of  the 
various  machinery  of  their  government.  The  first  class  consists 
of  the  old  democratic  cantons,  in  which  little  or  no  alteration  has 
been  made,  from  their  first  declaration  of  independence  to  the 
present  day.  These  are  six  in  number,  viz. :  Schwytz,  Uri,  Glams, 
Zug,  Unterwalden,  and  Appenzell.  The  last  two,  although  con- 
sidered as  single  cantons  m  the  diet,  are  each  composed  of  two 
republics,  having  distinct  governments :  Unterwalden  is  divided 
into  upper  and  lower,  Obwalden  and  Nidwalden;  and  AppettzeO, 
into  Rhodes  interior,  which  is  inhabited  by  Catholics,  and  Khodes 
exterior,  which  b  Protestant.  The  landsgemeinde,  or  general 
assembly  of  all  the  citizens,  constitutes  the  supreme  power.  It 
assembles  once  a  year,  and  oftener  in  cases  of  urgency.  These 
assemblies  consist  of  between  four  and  eight  thousand  men,  ac- 
cording to  the  population  of  each  canton.  Th^  make  or  abro- 
gate laws,  appoint  their  magistrates,  fix  the  expenditure  and  provide 
e  s  uppl  ies,  and  examine  tibe  accounts.    They  appoint  depu^s  tp 
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Ibe  fedenl  diet,  and  give  tbem  instruclions.  The  executive  con* 
UBtaotibfe  Umdrath,  composed  of  ibe  landaniiDan»  the  statthallM' 
or  Jieutenanty  and  a  fixed  number  of  counciHors,  one  for  each 
oommune  or  district.  In  some,  as  in  Scbwytz  and  Nidwalden^ 
there  are  two  or  more  councils,  dividing  among  themselves  the 
various  branches  of  administration.  Generally  speaking,  the  same^ 
4>r  part,  of  the  same,  bodies  exercise  also  the  judicial  functions. 
Often  the  same  person  who  has  given  his  verdict  in  the  primary 
court  will  sit  afterwards  in  the  court  of  appeal,  and  have  to  revise 
his  own  sentence.  It  appears  that  the  nominations  to  offices  are, 
in  ordinary  times,  under  the  influence  of  a  few  wealthy  families  in 
each  canton ;  and  that  the  magistrates,  excepting  the  landamman 
mod  the  statttralter,  whose  duration  of  office  is  fixed,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  remaining  in  place  for  life,  unless  they  render  them-* 
selves  obnoxious  to  the  people;  for  the  power  of  the  landsge- 
Aeuide,  although  slumbering  at  intervals,  is  then  aroused  and 
proves  irresistible* 

The  two. cantons  of  the  Grisons  and  Valais  may  be  also  con«- 
«adered  as  democracies.  These  states  are  composed  of  small 
monicipalities,  having  each  its  own  councils  and  magistrates,  and 
who  send  deputies  to  a  great  council,  which  exercises  the  higher 
legislative  powers.  The  laws,  however,  which  emanate  from  the 
great  council,  must  be  submitted  to  the  approbation  of  the  com- 
JDunal  assemblies  of  the  people.  It  may  be  said  that  these  states 
constitute  confederations  in  miniature,  similar  to  that  of  Switzer- 
land, of  which  they  form  a  part.  In  the  Valais  the  forms  are  less 
democratic  than  in  the  Grisons^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  people  of  these  mountain  dis» 
tricts  are  generally  satisfied  with,  and  indeed  strongly  attached  to, 
their  institutions;  they  have  proved  it  repeatedly,  at  the  cost  of 
their  Uves,  daring  the  last  forty  years.  Small  communities,  where 
«ach  is  known  to  each,  and  every  man's  character  and  conduct  are 
daily  open  to  common  scrutiny ;  where  no  ^reat  inequality  of  con- 
dition prevails;  where  almost  every  man  is  a  peasant  or  a  shep* 
herd;  where  habits,  manners,  dress,  and  mode  of  living  remain  the 
same,  generation  after  generation;  where  the  vallies  lie  encircled 
for  six  or  eight  months  of  the  year  by  an  impassable  zone  of  ice 
and  snow,  and  where  people  live  and  die,  unconscious  of  what  is 
gmng  on  beyond  the  limits  of  their  visual  horizon ;  where  the  rough 
^alect  of  one  valley  is  hardly  understood  in  the  next;  where  there 
are  no  newspapers  or  hardly  any  books  printed,  and  few  people 
4iK>w  any  thing  of  general  politics  ;*  to  such  a  country  the  simple 

*  The  oftttirat  good  seiue  of  theae  people  tells  them  that  their  hobitt  and  pursuits 
dcr  tbem  odeqiral  to  higher  pontic ■!  duties  than  tlio»e  of  the  landsgemeinde.  MiiRer 
VOL.  IX.  NO.  XVII.-  ^r^  1 
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forms  of  democracy  seem  best  adapted.  With  tjie  eiception  of 
^t  of  Olarus  and  of  Appenzeli,  the  democratic  caotoas  are 
catholic,  and  strictly  observant  of  thehr  religion;     Nor  are  they 

tioiomy  morose  beings,  thede  same  men  of  .Schwytz  and  Glanw, 
Jnterwalden  and  Uri.  Their  holidays  are  real  festivala ;  they  flock 
frwn  their  humble  dwellings,  men  and  women,  in  the  piciiireaqiie 
attire  of  the  country,  to  the  parish  church,  and  after  haviag  at- 
tended serviccy  they  repair  to  the  adjoining  meadows  to  enjoy  soam 
of  their  national  diversions  and  games.  Gymnastic  eiercises,  wraatr 
ling,  leaping,  shooting  with  rifle  or  bow,  are  in  high  favour  amottg 
them.  The  men  pride  themselves  on  their  feats  of  strength,  which 
are  often  surprising.  They  are  also  passionately  fond  of  dandng* 
Their  mode  of  courtship  has  been  described  by  several  iravellen. 
Their  marriages  are  attended  with  much  solemnity  and  dispiaj* 

The  second  class  of  cantons  consists  of  those  in  which  aristocn* 
tic  institutions  have  long  prevailed.  These  are  Bern,  Fribnif, 
Soleure,  Zurich,  Luzern,  Basle,  and  Schaff  hausen.  AU  these 
cities  were  in  the  middle  ages  free  imperial  towns,  awd  places 
of  refuge  against  feudal  oppression.  As  xbey,' after  the  exan^ 
pie  of  the  little  cantons,  detached  themaelves  from  the  empire, 
and  joined  the  Swiss  confederation,  their  municipal  admioistni* 
tion  became  the  basis  of  their  constitution ;  in  soaie,  the  corpo- 
rations of  trades,  in  others,  the  patrician  families,  who  were  also 
owners  of  the  territory  adjoining,  constituted  the  council  or  senate, 
which  had  the  legislative  authority.  By  degrees  the  towns  t^ 
ceived  considerable  additions  of  territory,  either  by  the  neighbour- 
ing propietors  placing  themselves  under  their  protection,  or  by 
their  own  conquests  over  the  barons,  and  sometimes  by  parchases 
from  the  latter.  The  cultivators  of  the  soil,  thus  transferred  froai 
the  arbitrary  laws  of  feudal  vassalage  to  the  milder  rule  of  the 
towns,  where  justice  was  administered  according  to  public  rif^t,* 
found  themselves  benefited  by  the  change,  and  sought  no  more. 
When  their  descendants,  several  centuries  after,  talked  of  the 
rights  of  their  ancestors,  it  was  aptly  remarked  by  a  writer  of  the 


rdatM,  that  once  the  people  of  ScliwjU  used  to  aend  indMcruBimtely  sooie  of  tkfif^ 
fwnpers  of  graziers  as  deputies  to  the  federal  diet.  One  of  these  deputies,  on  his  retorn 
home,  appeared  before  the  landsgeiiieindo  to  give  an  account  o|  his  mission,  and  he 
thus  addressed  the  men  of  Schw^tz:  '*  Countrymen,  if  you  wish  to  have  ao  eflfectilfe 
deputy  to  the  diet,  one  that  can  speak  for  your  interests  and  make  hioMclf  attended  Id, 
you  most  not  send  men  like  me,  who  are  only  acquainted  with  the  concerns  of  our  fields 
and  cattle;  but  send  such  men  as  ourRedings — men  who  have  studied,  who  have  seen 
the  world,  who  can  understand  what  those  gentlenten  from  tlie  towns  talk  aboot,  and 
can  answer  them  to  the  purpose,  and  make  themselves  minded/'  This  advice  was 
followed. 

'  *  In  1466,  the  Teutonic  Order  being  possessed  of  the  commandery  of  Buchsee, 
within  the  territories  of  Bern,  was  oblig^  by  the  latter  to  enancipote  its  wA,  on  Un 
ground  that  ^very  vm  cwtnary  to  the  spirit  Ijf  Cftrtfttomty,. 
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tame^ibiil  **  could  tb^y  possibly  be  restored  to  that  bappy  cotidir 
tioD  wbicb  tbey  claiaied»  tbey  would  fipd  tbemselves  serfs  under 
jsomei  feudal  lord."  Those  coomunes  wbkh  bad  enjoyed  itumu- 
jpiliea  under  the  feudal  xagima,  retained  them ;  but  no  political 
righ^  were  ainong  these. 

In  ^ur«e  of  time,  however,  the  country  districts  rose  in  indus* 
iry,  wealthy  and  population,  villages  were  changed  into  flourishr 
ing  little  towns,  and  then  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  cities 
began  to  appear  irksome  and  oppressive.  The  commercial  cities, 
Zurich  aiwl  Baale,  not  satisfied  with  eitercisiug  the  supremic  au*> 
ibofity,  abadi^led  x>r  tax^d.to,  their  profit  the  industry  of  the  coum- 
t|y»  Countrymen  could  not  manufacture  certain  goods;  they 
.c^ld  not  sell  or  buy  others  esxep.t  from  the  city  n^erchaal. 
They  could  not  purchase  freehold  property  in  the  towns.  They 
V«r^  iiol  admissible  tp  apy  situation  in  the  church  or  state,  e^ 
P^^^Uug  the  municipal  offices  of  their  communes. 

This  stete  of  things  lasted  till  1798,  and  was  formally  abolishdl 
,by  the  act  of  mediation  of  1803.  In  18H*  the  towns  strove  to 
rosiuue  their  privileges,  but,  owing  to  the  disturbances  that 
arose,  and  perhaps  still  more  to  the  suggestions  of  the  foreigM 
BHaisters.  they  admitted  the  country  tP  about  one-third  of  tne 
seats  in  their  legislative  councils.  They  also  acknowledged  a  ge»- 
aer^l  liberty  of  commerce  and  industry.  This  was  conformable 
to  the  stipulatioos  of  the  new  federal  pact.  But  by  keeping  the 
gr^t  fnajprity  of  seats  to  themselves,  they  still  continued  to  legisr 
hite  for  the  country  and  in  spite  of  it,  and  they  likewise  retained 
the  disposfd  of  offices  and  emolument  in  their  own  hands. 

The  third  class,  or  the  cantons  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
the  new  cantons,  were  originally  constituted  under  the  act  of  me*- 
diation,  as  popular  representative  governments.  The  canton  was 
divided  into  circles,  the  electors  of  each  circle  named  three  depur 
tiea,  having  certain  qualifications  of  property,  to  the  great  council 
,9r  legislative  assemii>ly.  The  distinction  between  the  three  ppwers 
was  strictly  enforc4^d.  The  duration  pf  functions  in  each  was 
jfixed.  These  constitutions,  as  we  have  seen,  fell,  in  1814,  with 
4be  act  of  mediation  that  had  given  them  birth.  The  system  thait 
^m  aubstituted  for  them  exhibited  a  curious  machinery,  contriived^ 
•I  w;^  said,  in  order  to  check  a  too  democratic  tendency^  The 
unMe  x>f  ejection  was  triple ;  one  third  of  the  members  of  the 
legislature  was  elected  directly  by  the  circlie  assemblies  as.  be^ 
fore.  These  assemblies  were  then  called  upon  to  furnish  a  list 
of  four  candidates  for  each  circle,  possessed  of  a  higher  qualifi- 
cation than  the  direct  members,  out  of  which  list  the  great  council 
Ha^f  chose  one  for  each  circle^  thus  supplying  another  third. 
Lastly,  an  electoral  commission,  composed  of  the  cou/<nYo/*s^ifCZ^e 
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or  executive,  the  high  court  of  appeal,  and  a  certain  number  of 
members  of  the  great  council,  chose  the  remaining  third  of  the 
members,  chiefly  from  among  the  higher  landed  proprietors,  and  a 
few  without  anj  qualification  of  property.  The  great  council  tbea 
appointed  the  members  of  the  executive  or  council  of  state,  and 
of  the  supreme  judiciary  court,  out  of  its  own  body,  without  the 
individuals  so  appointed  ceasing  to  form  part  of  the  legislature. 
The  right  of  initiative,  or  of  proposing  laws,  belonged  exclusively 
to  the  executive.  A  project  of  law  by  the  council  of  state  could 
only  be  either  accepted  or  rejected  by  the  great  council,  but  not 
amended.  The  consequence  of  this  system  was,  that  the  govern* 
ments  of  the  new  cantons,  while  professing  to  be  popular  and 
boasting  of  their  liberty,  in  opposition  to  Uie  old  aristocracies, 
became  in  fact  the  property  of  certain  coteries,  who  secured  power 
for  themselves  and  their  friends  for  ever.  The  aristocratic  cantons 
at  least  were  openly  such,  and  had  been  so  for  ages;  they  had  of 
late  made  considerable  concessions  to  their  former  subordinates; 
whilst  the  new  cantons,  created  of  yesterday  by  the  popular  will, 
were  now  become  the  appanage  of  the  ver^  men  who  had  stirred 
up  the  people  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  their  former  masters,  and 
who  had  neither  patrician  descent  nor  hereditary  rights  to  boast 
of* 

Such  was  the  political  condition  of  the  various  states  of  Swit*- 
zerland  in  the  early  part  of  1830.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
country  was  however  tranquil  and  even  prosperous.  There  were 
no  acts  of  crying  oppression  complained  of,  but  there  was  a  want 
of  improvement  and  a  general  languor  in  the  administration.  The 
civil  and  criminal  laws  remained  as  they  had  ever  been,  very 
defective  in  most  cantons.  The  sittings  of  the  councils  and 
diet  were  kept  secret.  The  press  was  almost  every  where  under 
strict  censorship.  Petitions  had  been  presented  in  several  can^^ 
tons  for  the  revision  of  the  constitutions  of  J  8 14,  but  were  con* 
temptuously  rejected.  The  canton  of  Ticino  first  broke  the  spell| 
and  it  is  curious  to  see  the  first  example  of  successful  reform  in 
republican  Switzerland  coming  from  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  abuses  in  the  government 
of  Ticino  appear  to  have  been  of  a  graver  character  than  any 
where  else.  From  the  statements  published  at  the  time,  it  wouM 
appear  that  oflSces  were  openly  sold,  bribery  openly  practised,  and 
men  kept  in  prison  for  years  without  being  brought  to  trial.i* 

*  lUflexioiis  trapartialea,  ou  lUsun^  des  fiuU  du  17  et  18  Decembrc,  et  d«  leurt  «a* 
tecedens. — GeDeve,  1831. 

t  Discorso  pronuocinto  nel  Oran  Consiglio  del  Cantone  Ticlnese,  7  Giogno,  iBSO, 
•— Loguio. 

Peneghini,  Colpo  d'occhio  al  paragrafo  settiiiio  del  decreto  goYemattfo,  etc,  18  G^ 
goo,  1830.— Ibid. 
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On  the  l8t  of  May,  1830,  the  commune  of  Lugano  assembled 
according  to  the  existing  regulations,  in  order  to  elect  its  munici* 
pal  officers.  After  the  election,  the  Syndic,  Mr.  Luvini,  in  re- 
turning thanks  to  the  meeting,  spoke  %varm]y  of  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  his  countrymen  for  a  reform  in  the  constitution.  The 
assembly  answered  by  acclamations,  and  the  speech  was  printed 
apd  largely  distributed.  The  other  communal  assemblies  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Lugano,  and  expressed  themselves  in  a  si-^ 
milar  strain.  The  executive  council,  which  had  been  till  then  in- 
fluenced and  overawed  by  a  party,  refused  to  resort  to  measures  of 
repression.  The  legislative  council  assembled  as  usual  on  the  7th 
of  June,  and  the  president,  Lotti,  opened  the  session  by  a  speech 
in  favour  of  reform.  The  executive  council  then,  by  virtue  of  it4 
right  of  initiative,  proposed  a  project  of  constitution  on  liberal 
principles.  After  full  discussion,  the  project  was  adopted  by  the 
legislative  council,  and  submitted  to  the  general  assemblies  of  the 
circles,  who  readily  sanctioned  it,  and  the  new  constitutional  law 
was  proclaimed.  It  establishes  the  system  of  direct  election  by 
the  citizens,  the  elections  to  be  renewed  every  four  years.  The 
members  of  the  legislature  cannot  fill  any  situation  under  the  ex-^ 
ecutive.  The  members  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  those  of  the  high 
court  of  judicature,  cannot  be  at  the  same  time  members  of  the 
great  council.  The  sittings  of  the  great  council  are  public.  The 
councillors  of  state  are  elected  for  four  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  they  may  be  re-elected  for  four  years  more  only.  The  li-i 
berty  of  the  press,  the  inviolability  of  persons,  and  the  right  of  pe* 
tition,  are  parts  of  the  fundamental  law;  no  tax  can  be  laid  With- 
out a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  great  council.  All  lotteries 
and  public  games  of  chance  are  forbidden.  The  present  consti- 
tution cannot  be  modified  before  a  lapse  of  twelve  years,  and  then 
an^  modification  of  it  must  be  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the 
primary  assemblies  of  the  people. 

This  essential  change,  the  principles  of  which  have  been  since 
adopted  in  most  of  the  other  cantons  of  Switzerland,  took  place 
in  the  Ticino  without  any  popular  commotion  or  interruption  of 
public  order,  and  at  a  time  when  the  events  of  Paris  could  not 
possibly  be  foretold  or  foreseen.  The  news  of  the  last  week  of 
Jnly  therefore  only  contributed  to  quicken  the  explosion  in  the 
other  cantons ;  it  broke  out  successively  in  all  the  new  cantons 
in  the  months  of  November  and  December.  In  those  of  Aargau 
and  Vaud,  owing  to  the  tergiversation  and  imprudent  obstinacy 
of  the  existing  governments,  it  was  accompanied  by  serious  distur- 
bances; the  country  people  repaired  en  masse  to  Aarau  and 
Lausanne,  in  order  to  oblige  their  respective  councils  to  convoke 
the  assemblies  of  circles  to  appoint  deputies  to  frame  a  new  con? 
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^titution;  aft  soon  as  this  was  done,  however,  the  tilmult  cOAsed 
and  the  people  returned  home  quietly.  In  the  cantonii  of  Tbur« 
gau  and  St.  Gall^  the  crisis  was  of  a  milder  character,  these  goTetn- 
ttients  having  yielded  in  time,  and  ordered  the  revision  of  the  con- 
stitution. The  popular  partisans  themselves  made  an  faonoorabte 
acknowledgment  of  the  upright  and  temperate  conduct  of  tbe  oM 
magistracy,  the  question  not  being  with  them  one  of  pertons  but 
of  principles. 

In  the  old  aristocratic  cantons  the  opposition  was  stronger  cfid- 
more  systematic,  as  might  be  expected.  Although  the  strtt^« 
#a8  irgain  partially  between  the  towns  and  the  country  as  before^ 
die  towns  were  now  also  divided  among  themselves,  many  of  lfa«^ 
fihizens  desiring  a  system  of  direct  election  and  a  more  general 
distribution  of  offices.  The  communes  on  the  Jianks  of  tbe  l6ke 
of  Zurich,  always  prone  to  agitation,  even  in  olden  times,  sucb  aa 
Staf*,*  Wadenschwyl,  Herrliberg,  &c.,  were  all  foremost  in  tbt 
present  motement.  A  meeting  took  place  at  Uster,  which  waa 
attended  by  eight  thousand  men,  who  signed  a  petition,  coucbMl 
in  firm  yet  respectful  terms,  and  addressed  to  the  burgomaster  in 
oiBce^  or  chief  of  the  executive,  demanding  a  revision  of  the  cou^ 
stitution  of  1814,  and  a  system  of  representatation  founded  o»  a- 
more  equal  distribution  of  rights  between  town  and  country^  After 
a  bng  debate  the  great  cduncil  appointed  a  committee  to  frame, 
a  new  plan  of  election,  by  which  the  nominations  should  be  di* 
rtct,  the  three  powers  divided,  the  duration  of  offices  limited,  and 
the  country  should  return  two*thirdi  of  the  deputies^  and  the  tUy 
of  Zurich  one^third.  It  Avas  argued  that  although  the  city  of 
Zurich  did  not  constitute  above  one-thirteenth  of  the  population 
of  the  whole  canton,  yet  owing  to  its  superior  capital  and  iodtia* 
try,  to  the  important  interests  concerned  in  these,  to  its  greater 
share  of  taxation,  to  its  being  the  centre  of  the  administration 
and  of  the  public  institutions,  and  lastly,  to  its  superiority  in  point 
of  inteiligence  and  instruction,  it  ought,  for  its  own  security,  and 
even  for  the  general  advantage  of  the  country,  to  kave  a  greats 
share  in  the  representation  than  would  have  devolved  to  it  on  tba 
principle  of  mere  numerical  proportion*  To  this  tb^  country 
depilties  agreed,  and  the  same  principle  has  since  presided  dia 
iseiBlr  constitutions  of  the  former  aristocratic  or  town  cantons,  Lu* 
isem,  Basle,  Schafffaausen,  8lc.  It  was  not  thought  advisaUn  to 
leave  the  towns  at  the  mercy  of  the  country  people,  whose  jealoti^. 
and  recollection  of  former  grievances  had  been  aroused, afresh  by 

:  *  Doling  Uie  last  forty  years  these  oommonei  have  riseo  lOTeral  timst  agMnst  ti^ 
privileges  of  the  town  of  Zurich,  especially  In  1797  ^nd  1804,  when,  being  put  down 
by  forte,  they  were  treated  with  great  severity,  and  executions  and  confiscations  tortc 
pi«ce.--aee  Zt$hMt'i  HiHory,  ; 
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flie  Imte  events,  until  at  last  property  itself  might  be  exposed  td 
danger  from  their  violence.  Basle  declared,  that  rather  than  allow 
itself  to  be  governed  bj  the  country,  according  to  the  system  of 
numerical  representation,  it  would  detach  itself  from  it  and  return 
to  its  former  condition  of  a  free  town.  The  case  is  different  in 
the  new  cantons,  in  which,  from  their  recent  formation  and  the 
prevalence  of  agricultural  industry,  the  principal  towns,  such  as 
LaoMnne,  Aaran,  Frauenfeld,  Lugano,*  have  none  of  the  com'- 
parative, importance  aud  paramount  interests  of  the  ancient  free 
citiea  of  Zurich,  Bern,  Basle,  Sic. 

Friburg  was,  by  a  singular  contrast  with  its  name,  Frey-burg, 
the  moat  aristocratic  canton  in  Switzerland,  till  the  late  events^ 
In  contempt  of  the  federal  pact  of  1814,  three^fourths  of  the  re* 
presentatives  were  chosen  from  amongst  eighty  patrician  families 
of  the  town,  called  the  old  bourgeoisie  of  rriburg,  by  an  electoral 
committee  appointed  by  the  great  council  itself.  The  remain- 
ing fourth  was  also  chosen  by  the  great  council  from  lists  of  can- 
didates named  by  the  country.  The  qualification  required  was 
higher  than  in  any  other  canton,  being  twenty  thousand  Swiss 
livres,  equal  to  thirty  thousand  francs,  in  landed  property.  Fri- 
burg is  an  agricultural  country.  The  executive  or  little  council 
framed  lists  of  three  candidates  for  every  vacancy  that  occurred 
in  its  own  body,  and  the  great  council  chose  one  among  theses 
It  was  in  short  a  complete  self-electing  oligarchy.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  government  was  considered  as  the  most 
arbitiary  and  illiberal  m  Switzerland.  Friburg  was  styled  the 
little  Spain.  Being  a  Catholic  canton,  the  bishop  had  great  in^ 
fluence  in  state  affairs.  Besides  numerous  convents,  Trappists 
among  others,  the  foreign  Jesuits  from  France  made  a  settlement 
at  Friburg,  after  which  the  government  suppressed  the  schools 
of  mutual  instruction,  which  a  liberal  ecclesiastic.  Father  Girard^ 
bad  laboured  to  establish  for  the  education  of  the  lower  classes^ 
with  the  full  consent  of  the  municipality.  The  roads  of  Friburg 
ape.  proverbially  bad,  and  industry  and  instruction  are  at  a  very 
low  ebbk  The.  movement  for  reform  extended  to  this  canton  in 
November,  .1830.  A  petition  was  presented  frpm  the  country  to 
die  av9jer  in  office,  demanding  equality  of  political  rights,  direct 
dectiiHM,  and  the  .amovibility  of  persons  in  office.  The  great 
GOnocil  refused  to  notice  the  petition.  The  government  made 
demonstrations  of  resistance,  and  collected  troops,  but  several 
thousand  armed  peasants  having  come  to  the  town,  the  municipal 
council,  seeing  the  danger,  addressed  the  executive  in  firmlsCn- 
gnagCi  requesting  it  to  calm  the  pe6ple  by  concession.  In  the 
"■     ■'.",' _■■  ■  I  I . I  I.  .      ......    I       I ■  ■         1 '  ' ■ ■  'fc  I  ^t 

*  Ti^  chi«f  fmw  of  Vaod,  Aargmi,  XbargM  and  TiciDo.^ 
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month  of  Pecember  tlie  great  council  gave  way,  and  tbe  electoral 
assemblies  were  convoked  to  name  deputies  to  a  constiUieBt 
assembly  for  the  (>urpor8e  of  framing  a  constitution  on  a  popular 
representative  basis. 

Bern,  the  largest  and  most  important  state  of  all  Switseriand, 
has  ever  been  one  of  the  best  administered.  The  govemmenl  was 
enlightened,  prudent,. and  economical,  its  magistrates  were  ^ne-* 
rally  respectable  and  respected,  and  the  peopk  are  distinguialied 
for  their  good  sober  sense,  their  industry,  love  of  order,  and  re- 
spect for  the  laws.  But  the  constitution  of  1814  had  inaintaiacd 
too  many  of  the  former  aristocratic  privileges  for  the  present  dis« 
position  of  mind  of  the  country.  Two  hundred  representatives, 
named  by  the  city  of  Bern,  alone,  with  a  population  of  not  twenty 
thoiisand,  was  considered  preposterous,  while  the  whole  of  tfa« 
country,  including  several  considerable  towns,  and  reckoning 
350,000  inhabitants,  elected  only  99.  The  burghers  of  die  dty, 
also,  had  no  elective  franchise,  the  nominations  being  made  by  an 
electoral  commission,  composed  of  the  executive  and  of  sixteen 
members  of  the  great  council,  from  a  list  of  candidates  belongMig 
to  a  limited  number  of  families.  As  some  of  the  latter  became 
extinct,  new  families  were  added  to  the  list  from  the  bourgeoisiem 

In  December,  1830,  meetings  took  place  in  the  <tountry^  caa^ 
demnatory  of  this  state  of  things,  at  Burgdorf,  the  second  town  ia 
the  canton,  at.  Thun,  and  especially  in  the  districts  fioraierly  be- 
longing to  the  Bishop  of  Basle.  The  burghers  of  Bern  dao 
held.  a.  meeting,  and  as  by  the  laws  of  Bern  collective  petitiona 
were  not  allowed,  they  commissioned  some  liberal  members  of  the 
great  council  to  state  their  requests,  which  were  for  direct  eleo^ 
tioqs,  publicity  of  debate^,  and  the  separation  of  die  towm  and 
countiy  administration*  Meantime  the  militia,  in  several  parts  oC 
the  country,  refused  to  act  and  disperse  the  meetings*  At  last 
the  executive,  coming  to  terms,  proposed,  as  a  prelimiiiarjr  mee-r 
sure,  a  project  of  law  for  appointing  a  committee  to  receive  the 
petitions  of  the  communes  and  report  thereon*  This  prefect  m£ 
law  was  laid  next  day  before  the  great  legislative  council^  aad 
voted  unanimously.  The  sitting  was  renuukaUe  for  the  d6fftitj 
and  good  sense  it  exhibited.  Several  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  Bern.strongly  supported  the  measure,  among  otbm  Mi« 
Fellenberg,  of  Hclwyl,  who  considered  it  as  a  most  honoumbl^ 
initiative  on  the  part  of  government.*    He  only  regretted  that 

*  After  haTing.tho8  paid  his  duty  to  hit  couutry,  Mc  Fdlaibecg  twidcwd  liii  if«fa» 
nation  of  his  seat  in  tlie  great  coonciJ,  aoconpanying  it  by  tlie  ibVowing  ffiarirffli 
exp'ressions : — *'  I  believe  I  shall  best  fulfil  my  duties  towai^s  my  country  by  defting 
myself  exclusirely  to  the  establishments  I  have  formed  at  Hofwyl,  Maykifcb,  6cc,  lor 
propagating  a  system  of  national  education,  grounded  an  manlUf  and  toimi  rtHgiom,  wad 
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lliey  sIkmiKI  have  waited  so  long,  until  parties  were  almost  in  pre- 
sence of  one  another.  The  sincerity  of  the  government  was  further 
liiowQ  by  the  choice  it  made  of  the  members  of  the  committee^ 
called  The  Eleven.  While  diis  was  taking  place  in  the  halls  of  the 
councib,  the  autborides  had  not  neglected  precautions  agamst 
aaj  insurreclionary  movements.  Troops  were  stationed  in  the 
variotts  aqaares,  sevend  pieces  of  horse  artillery,  harnessed,  were 
in  the  court  of  the  arienal,  strong  pickets  of  cavalry  paraded 
the  streets,  whikt  others  were  stationed  outside  the  town  in  the 
avemiea  leiiding  to  it.  The  public  tranquillity  was  not  for  a  mo- 
ment disturbed.  In  January,  183],  the  committee  made  its  re- 
port, embodying  the  substance  of  the  numerous  petitions  under  the 
foUowing  b^ds : — A  revision  of  the  constitution  of  1814 ;  abolir 
tion  of  all  privileges  of  persons  and  families ;  extension  of  the  right 
of  election  in  favour  of  the  country;  true  and  direct  nomination  of 
aemberB  in  town  and  country;  abolition  of  the  censorship,  and  a 
law  against  die  abuses  of  the  press ;  a  municipal  organization  of 
the  communes,  with  right  of  choosing  their  own  magistrates ;  a 
peneral  synod  of  the  national  Protestant  Church,  to  watch  over 
Its  interests;  revision  of  the  act  of  annexation  of  the  bail- 
tiages,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Bishop  of  Basle ;  publicity  of 
(mates,  risht  of  petition,  division  pf  powers,  renewal  of  offices, 
fee,  as  in  rae  other  cantons^ 

Oq  the  ISth  of  January  the  great  council  formally,  and  of  its 
own  accord,  renounced  its  right  of  discussing  the  project  for  a  new 
oonstitution,  and  a  constituent  council  aa  hoc  was  convoked  oq 
the  I9tb»  Among  the  members  of  the  latter  we  saw  the  name  of 
Ml  Kastbofer,  tl^  intelligent  and  benevolent  writer  on  the  rural 
occMKiiiiY  of  bis  country.  The  new  constitution  was  not  com- 
I^eted  till  the  following  summer.  The  old  authorities  meantime 
moained  pro  tetnpore,  and  every  thing  proceeded  at  Bern  with  the 
greatest  regularity,  as  if  nothing  extraordinary  had  happened.  In 
the  annexed  bailliages,  bordering  on  France,  there  were  local  in- 
surrections, which  however  were  pnt  down  after  the  settlement  of 
ibe  constitutional  question. 

Sokure,  Luzem,  and  Schaffhausen  followed  the  example 
of  Zuneh  and  Bern,  and  so  did  Basle,  where^  however,  alamung 
disturbances  broke  out.  It  was  in  this  canton  that  the  worst 
Virity  a  spirit  really  revolutionary  and  anarchical,  showed  itself* 

which  at  tiie  same  dme  favours  fbe  devclopenent  of  sdence  and  industry.  The  dr- 
<WMtaaccs  of  the  times  show  every  day  more  and  more  the  necessity  of  such  an  eilii* 

^^^  A  pe0^»  BMnliseligioos,  truly  Chfistiau,  a  people  well  acquainted  with  Ht 
poiitioci  and  its  real  wants,  can  alone  resist  dangerous  instigations  at  all  tiroes.  Afa^ 
Si*t^tes»  who,  by  a  superior  education^  are  raised  above  fear  and  tiie  solicitations  c^ 
Pvtiei,  arj  alone  capable  of  steering  the  fcssel  of  the  state  spfely  through  political 
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Thit  mfty  be  accounted  for  from  various  causes*  Basle,  wOk 
dfliilent  and  commercial  citj,  bad,  before  1798,  kept  tbe  eoiintiy 
in  a  state  of  dependence^  greater  than  that  enforced  by  Zarieb. 
But  -the  country  of  Basle  is  not  to  be  compared  to  tbat  of  Zurieii 
for  extent,  population,  fertility,  local  situation,  or  industry.  la 
short,  the  city  of  Basle  was  almost  every  thing  in  tbe  cantoiiy  tbe 
country  next  to  nothing.  The  evil  is  of  old  standing,  and  altbo«gfa 
of  late  years  tbe  country  bad  been  much  better  treated,  yet  tie 
peasants  have  remained  rude  and  ignorant.  When  in  consequence 
of  the  second  insurrection  that  took  place  last  summer^  troops  Iroai 
other  cantons  were  sent  by  the  diet^  and  quartered  in  Che  seteral 
villages  and  districts  of  the  country,  the  officers  and  men  ooaki 
not  help  exclakning  with  astonishment,  how  different  the  peasams 
appeared  to  them  from  those  of  the  other  cantons,  how  low  in  tbe 
scale  of  intelligence,  how  plain  and  coarse  the  women.^  8ucb  a 
peasantry,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wealthiest  town  4b  Switser* 
land,  could  without  much  difficulty  be  aroused  to  feelings  of  eilty» 
jealousy  and  violence  against  the  "overgrown  purse-proud  ciIh 
2ens,"  who  were  represented  as  withholding  from  them  their  rights. 
The  position  of  that  canton,  also,  at  one  extremity  of  Swilzer* 
land,  between  France  and  Germany,  made  it  a  convenient  plaoa 
of  refuge  for  adventurers  and  emigrants  of  various  colours  and  4e* 
nominations,  and  of  discharged  soldiers  of  the  Swiss  regimeats  ia 
tbe  service  of  Charles  X.,some  of  whom  joined  the  ranks  of  tbe  uh 
surrection  in  their  own  country,  after  having  been  expelled  from 
France  by  another  insurrection.  Emissaries  from  abroad  were  aet 
wanting,  for  money  was  distributed  pretty  freely  by  tbe  insurgeaCi 
to  enlist  recruits.  And  lastly,  the  tumultuary  spirit  of  the  oouotty 
people  of  Zurich,  Soleure,  Argau  and  Luxern,  who  had  lately  riaea 
against  their  own  rulers,  now  led  them  to  take  loudly  the  part  of 
'^  their  brethren  the  peasants  of  Basle.''  Meetings  were  caUe4  at 
Wadenschwyl,  Sursee,  Sec.,  in  the  canton  of  Zurich  aad-  Lusem, 
and  it  was  proposed,  against  all  principle  of  law,  and  i^inat  the 
very  essentials  of  the  federal  pact,  to  march  en  nmsse  iaie  tbe 
territory  of  anothor  independent  state,  to  bring  the  tariufei  and 
ndlliommirtB  of  BanU  to  tiieir  senses.  Such  were  the  expreMOns 
of  the  Swisspropagandista,  and  the  journals  of  tbat  par^  fiinaed 
the  flame«  There  was  some  danger  of  a  general  social  war  ftB»Mi|f 
the. Swiss.  Now  Basle  had  just  done  as  much,  if -no^  nsore^  (» 
conciliate  its  own  country  people,  as  Zurich,  Luzem,  and  the 
other  towns.  A  constitution  was  adopted  at  the  beginning  of  183i, 
by  wbicb  the  city  of  Basle,  wbtch  forms  at  Jeast  .one^ourtb  of 
the  population  of  the  whole  canton,  which  bears  tkret-Jimrths  of 

*  Noarelliite  Vaudois  for  the  months  of  September  and  October,  18SL 
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Ibe  ^hc^t  taxation,  atid  whose  property  dnd  capital  are  enor* 
iMtta,  wb^ti  compared  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  country,  names* 
ittfeiity-fiire  deputies  to  the  legislative  conncil,  while  the  country 
appMild  seventy^'nine.  The  other  provisions  were  liberal,  direct 
elecfiotls,  temporary  durations  of  office,  8ccb  The  deputies  sent 
by  the  country,  who  composed  one  half  of  the  committee  dial 
fhimed  the  new  constitution,  approved  of  the  measure.  But 
iatbe  agitators  in  the  country  were  not  so  easily  satisfied ;  they 
convoked  a  htndigememde,  a  thing  unknown  in  the  cantons  of 
Bftsle,  at  Liechstall,  which  has  been  of  old  a  turbulent  district^ 
ht  the  spirit  of  agitation  seems  to  perpetuate  itself  in  localities 
as  lAseh  as  in  families.  The  insurgents  were  armad ;  they  sent  a 
Mnnttions  to  the  tM^n,  demanding  that  the  country  should  have 
five-9<rveiiths  of  the  representatives,  and  an  answer  in  twenty-four 
bobra.  The  people  of  Basle,  on  their  part,  took  arms  in  their 
owti  defeiicei  in  defence  of  dieir  propetlies  and  of  their  familiesi 
threaleneid  by  the  irruption  of  thousands  of  undisciplined  and 
mtous  peasants.^  The  latter  advanced  against  the  town,  but 
Ibe  floltliery  from  the  ramparts  and  the  sorties  of  the  armed  citi« 
aeos  aoon  obliged  them  to  retire  after  some  loss,  pursued  by  the 
civic  guard  of  Basle,  who  entered  Liechstall,  the  head«>quarteni  of 
^  insurrection)  without  opposition.  The  insurgents  were  dis^ 
ported^  iOfii6  of  the  leaders  ran  away,  others  were  taken  prisoners^ 
4»d  the  country  being  restored  to  tranquillity,  the  new  constitu^ 
tion  was  samitioaad  by  the  seven^ighths  of  the  communes  com<^ 
posing  the  canton.  This  waa  in  February,  183). 
.  Hie  dteiocratio  cantons  took  hardly  any  part  in  the  events  of 
18d(Vl.  Their  institutions  remained  the  same.  These  sturdy 
•M  rapaUicaas  seem  to  have  looked  with  a  suspicious  eye  at 
what  was  going  on  in  the  other  cantons.  Only  in  the  Protestant 
hatf  of  Appcnzelly  called  exterior  Rhodes,  the  landsgemeinde  of 
1630  decided  that  the  landbuckf  or  statutes  of  the  country, 
aboQld  be  revised,  and  a  new  project  was  framed  with  a  view  to 
tim  separation  of  t\ke  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  powers, 
which  are  no  where  more  mixed  and  confounded  than  in  those 
littta  ^democracies*  The  project,  of  which  we  shall  here  give 
s«niie  of  the  heads,  was  printed  previously  to  being  laid  before  the 
ntat  hmdsgemeiadefor  acceptation.  The  landsgemeinde  consists 
of  att'tbe  citiseds  who  have  received  religious  instruction  and 
Itflve  attained  .their  eighteenth  year.  It  is  held  every  year,  on 
die  first  Sunday  of  April,  altehiately  at  Trogen  and  at  Hund« 

•a  .■*■■>  ^     f    ■■   .ri         ,  ■■     .    .      . .  ^  ■     '* '  >    i e— — *— »         .     ■ , ~  -  ^^-^ 

*  **  Let  Balois  i  lean  confederfo,"  p.  4.  We  beftrd  from  persons  who  had  spoken 
wHh  the  insocMiits  that  ma^y  of  them  fullj  expected  to  plonder  Basle.  One  nian 
reifcMOted  that  M  dnly  wantMl  to  g^t  money  eooagh  to  boy  t#o  eows. 
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Vieih  It  exercises  the  supreme  legislative  poweri  examines  ibe 
accounts^  fixes  the  expenditure,  and  provides  for  the  revenue. 
The  great  council,  which  is  here  the  executive,  consists  of  the 
landamman,  and  one  councillor  for  each  commune;  it  appoints 
deputies  to  the  diet,  and  enforces  the  execution  of  the  laws. 
The  supreme  court  of  judicature  consists  of  thirteen  members, 
who  cannot  at  the  same  time  exercise  any  other  function,  whether 
in  or  under  the  government.  In  capital  cases  its  sentences  must 
be  submitted  to  the  great  council,  which  confirms  or  rejects  them. 
The  trials  are  public.  The  ktrchoren,  or  parish  meetings,  as- 
sembled twice  a  year,  name  their  municipal  officers,  the  justices  of 
peace,  and  administer  the  property  of  their  respective  communes. 
They  have  also  the  right  of  choosing  and  of  dismissing  their 
clergyman  or  curate.  Every  commune  has  a  court  of  morals,  w 
a  censorial  tribunal,  composed  of  the  clergyman  and  two  syndics. 
!£very  commune  provides  for  its  own  poor ;  this  is  generally  the 
case  all  over  Switzerland.  Most  public  officers  are  paid  by  the 
day.  A  deputy  to  the  federal  diet  receives  two  fiorins  forty-two 
kreutzers  per  diem.*  The  landamman,  or  chief  magistrate,  r^ 
ceives  an  annual  salary  of  one  hundred  florins,  about  9/* 
sterling ;  the  statthalter,  fifteen  florins ! 

Whilst  all  these  changes  were  taking  place,  and  the  people 
were  busy  in  some  cantons  in  framing  new  constitutions  or  dis- 
cussing those  that  had  been  framed  previously  to  their  b^ng 
accepted,  and  in  others  about  the  elections  in  accordance  with  the 
new  system,  the  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  federal  diet  of  1831 
approached.  The  session  promised  to  be  unusually  interesting. 
The  federal  pact  of  1814,  the  bond  of  union  between  the  various 
members  of  the  Swiss  confederacy,  still  remained  the  same,  it  was 
the  main  anchor  of  security  in  the  critical  position  of  their  affiurs, 
both  foreign  and  domestic.  The  diet  met  at  Luzem  on  the  4th 
q(  July.  The  president,  Avoyer  Amrhyn,  of  the  Vorort,  or 
directing  canton,  opened  the  session  by  a  temperate  and  rather 
satisfactory  speech  concerning  the  situation  of  the  common 
country*  The  neutrality  of  Switzerland  had  been  again  confinned 
by  all  the  great  powers.  The  courts  of  Vienna  and  St.  Petect* 
burgh, in  doing  this,  had  expressed  something  like  a  feelingof  siuw 
prise  not  unmixed  with  displeasure,  at  the  armaments  which  tock 
place  last  year  for  the  defence  of  Swiss  indepoidence  against  any 
possible  attack.  The  federal  directory  had  given  thoee  cooits 
explanations  on  the  subject  in  language  firm  and  respectful  at 
tbe  fame  time.    The  King  of  Prussia  had  expressed  a  peculiar 

*  Eleven  florins  of  ilppenzeU  are  e^al  to^i  sterling  The  florin  k  divided  mt»0O 
kreutiers.    Tbe  laitdanuinn  and  statthalter  are  generally  men  of  propertj. 
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mteresl  iit  the  welfare  of  the  Swiss^  with  whom  he  was  connected 
as  Prince  of  Neuchatel.  Measures  had  been  taken  for  the  ex* 
ecntion  of  the  treaty  with  France  concerning  the  payment  of  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  Swiss  regiments  lately  m  that  service. 
Some  differences  having  occurred  between  the  canton  of  Ticino 
and  the  governments  of  Lombardy  and  Piedmont^  on  the  subject 
of  the  Italian  and.  other  refugees^  the  federal  directory  had  taken 
the  matter  into  consideration,  for  the  purpose  of  JixtNg  the  right 
o^re/ttge  within  proper  bounds. 

With  regard  to  the  interior,  the  president  hoped  that  all  the 
new  constitutions  would  be  deposited  in  the  federal  archives,  and 
placed  under  the  federal  guarantee,  during  the  course  of  the 
actual  session,  as  it  would  be  unsafe  for  the  country  were  the  diet 
to  ^parate  without  accomplishing  this.  At  Bern  the  new  con- 
8titoti6n  was  being  submitted  to  the  general  assemblies  for  ap- 
proval. The  new  law  of  election  in  the  Valais  was  also  under 
discussion,  but  tranquillity  seemed  to  be  re-established  in  that 
state.*  The  canton  of  Schwytz  alone  exhibited  a  lamentable 
scene  of  dissension.  Tlie  old  district^of  Schwytz,  including  the 
town,  liad  assumed  certain  prerogatives  over  the  other  districts, 
and  after  a  long  and  angry  discussion  the  outer  districts  assembled 
their  own  landsgemeinde,  and  an  actual  separation  had  taken 
place. 

After  touching  upon  several  detaifs  of  military  administration, 
the  president  concluded  by  congratulating  himself  on  being  sur- 
rounded by  magistrates  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  their  con- 
stituents, and  most  of  whom  had  lately  ^iven  proofs  of  that 
wise  union  of  conciliation  with  firmness,  which  alone  could  avert 
from  their  common  country  the  evils  that  threatened  it. 

The  various  deputies  then  saluted  each  other  according  to  the 
old  federal  custom.  They  afterwards  all  expressed  in  turn  the 
general  sentiments  of  their  constituents;  and  as  these  short  decla^ 
rations  are  strongly  indicative  of  the  temper  of  each  canton,  and  are 
otherwise  curious  by  the  manner  of  their  style,  we  shall  give  in  a 
few  words  an  abstract  of  them,  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
delivered.  Luzern  having  already  spoken  by  the  organ  of  its 
chief  magistrate,  the  president  of  the  diet, 

2.  The  Deputy  of  Zurich  said  be  hoped  that  wisdom  and  generosity 

*  Several  oonrtniiiies  of  tbe  Lower  VaUis,  m  the  neighbourhood  ofMartigny,  aroie, 
dcmaiidng  alterations  in  their  constitotiou.  The  fact  is,  that  the  deputies  to  the  legisla'> 
tore  are  etecled  equally  bjr  the  dixains,  or  districts,  some  of  which  are  more  populous 
Ibaa  •dMM.  But  the  real  majority,  or  German  part  of  the  populatiofn  are  artiafied 
with  this  order  of  things ;  while  the  Lower  Valaisans,  who  are  a  different  race  and 
speak  a  French  dialect,  object  to  it  The  consequence  was  that  the  militia  from  the 
lipper  oounfry  alarehed  to  Martigny  and  put  down  the  trees  of  liberty  and  trl-ooloured 
flags,  which  were  denounced  as  '*  symbols  of  brigandage,  md  not  xH  fiberty."  ■  ^ 
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irmiU  8P0B  c»«6e  Che  late  efento  to  be  forgotten.  He  wished^t^  sfce  liie 
bopd  between  tbe  coo^eretcs  drawn  eloser,  without,  however/infiingi- 
ing  on  their  respective  independenoe  within  their  own  lerritorit9. 
"Zurich  shrinks  from  no  sacrifice  for  the  liberty  and  inckpepd^ooe'cf 
the  oommon  country." 

3*  The  Deputy  of  Bern  entertained  fears  lest  discord  and  passioos 
should  interrupt  the  former  peaceful  happiness  of  the  land.  "  Ancient 
Bern,  faithful  to  its  oath,  will  do  all  that,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, may  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  union." 

4.  The  Deputy  of  Uri  questioned  whether  the  assurances  of  Mdity 
and  union  which  resounded  in  that  hall  could  tranquiHice  the  country  at  a 
moment  when,  by  means  of  a  majority  partly  faedtione,  so  many  -new 
governments  were  springing  up  on- all  sides.  "  Out  of  two^and-twentjr 
families  inhabiting  one  and  the  same  mansion^  spme  have  taken  to  dreia 
and  live  after  a  new  fashion,  while  the  rest  continue  faitUui  to  tjbr 
manners  of  their  forefathers.  This  does  not  promise  a  happy  coDCord 
between  them,  and  it  seems  difficult  that  they  should  agree  without  callr 
Ing  in  for  the  interference  of  a  foreign  mediator.  TTbe  Deputy  of  tJri 
cannot  look  favourably  on  a  revolution  which  has  overthrotvn  aU  insti- 
tutions and  religion.  ITie  liberty  of  the  press,  secret  societies,  and  a 
Hyttem  of  slander  against  all  4oyal  men — such  are  the  means  etaiployed ; 
and  yet  we  talk  of  the  union  of  Switzerland  !*' 

5.  Schwy<z  could  not  fully  express  the  pain&il  sentiments  cauaed  hf 
Ibe  ma^y  calumnies  that  bad  been  uttered  and  reported  against  the 
ancient  country  of  Schwytz. 

6.  Unterwalden,  "  The  descendants  of  Winkelried  will  ever  be  r^y 
Ito  make  any  sacrifice  demanded  by  the  common  country.  They  hafip 
lived  happy  and  free  these  five  centuries^  and  they  ardently  wish  Wil  a^ 
Switzerland  may  enjoy  the  same  blessings." 

7.  Glarus.  "  Once  this  day  was  a  day  of  joy;  now  we  See  neither 
confidence  nor  peace.  In*  many  a  foreign  country  the  popular  move- 
ments have  occasioned  serious  distress.  That  which  till  now  appeared 
certain  is  become  problematic;  things  wbich  were  held  most  sacred  have 
disappeared.  May  Divine  Providence  render  this,  a  lesson  useful  tio  oift- 
countey,  and  teach  us  to  distinguish  between  those  principies  wiiich  aic 
durable  and  those  which  are  only  illusory." 

8'  Zug.  ''  The  Swiss  people,  notwithstanding  some  errors,  have  ahowa 
themselves  courageous  and  good.  They  must  succeed,  whether  bv  a 
gradual  developement  of  their  institutions,  or  by  a  terrible  ftru^le.  Let 
not  the  confederates  forget  that  Swiss  liberty  bad  its  birth  on  a  field  cf 
battle.  The  Swiss  are  little  skilled  in  diplomatic  mysteries.  Ma^  a 
common  intereat  animate  all  iSbe  Swiss,  abd  a  closer^  b&tul  unite  tdem 
together!" 

9.  Friburg.  *'  The  existing  federal  pact  is  siificient.  All  that  is  pre- 
scribed in  it  Friburg  will  fulfil  j  more  can  not  be  demanded.  The 
danger  may  be  nearer  than  we  think;  let  us  nerve  our  courage ;  let  us 
hope  that  the  disheaKening  words,  *  it  is  all  over  with  the  Confisdcrai- 
tion,  the  diet  is  now  assembled  for  the  last  time!'  shaH  be  heard  nb 
pore  among  us;  Friburg  for  its  part  rejects  the  Qtuen;  in  the  hour  ijf 
danger  we  will  j^iow  tbat  we  are  aU  britlhren.". 
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:  JO*  Mnwfc  **  He  paapb  of  Solcvire  ktve  iliowB  tiwaifldfet  woitky 
of  liberty^  aod  they  are  ready  to  make  the  grcaUtt  sacrifices  io  mainlaie 
it.  Wishes  for  a  greater  ccDtralizafcioii  of  the  federal  power  have  been 
qienifafltd^  bo(  the  pcepfe  will  not  repoancc  their  lately  aequired  sove- 
feigiity,  theieforv  the  greatest  caution  is  required  conceniiBg  this  point/' 

11 .  Basle  congratulated  the  deputies  on  their  meeting  together  onee 
more  for  the  common  interest  of  their  country. 

12.  Sehaffhaosen.  ^  It  Is  a  consolation  that  on  the  great  and  im- 
pertMit  question  of  our  federal  independence  towards  the  stranger  but 
mm  epkiicNi  preraik.  Brothers  may  be  divided  concerning  the  use  and 
iBtcrQ^l  divisian  of  their  coaimon  dwelling,  but  they  will  unite  no  doubt 
t0  dcfiend  and  protect  the  building  which  has  sheitmd  their  infancy.** 

13.  Appenzell.  "  A  firm  resolve  to.  sacrifice  everything  to  our  comoMN) 
country  Ues  deep  in  the  heart  of  every  man  of  AppenzelL  The  times 
are  critical^  bu^  no  one  o(  the  confederates  is  dismayed  by  them.  Time 
moves  on—we  must  take  care  to  move  along  with  it." 

14.  St.  Gall.  "  The  people  feel  the  want  of  a  closer  union  with  their 
governments ;  they  will  no  longer  have  masters.  A  new  career  b  opened 
to  Switzerland  ',  that  which  is  not  yet  reformed  moves  rapidly  towards 
TClbnn.  May  this  spirit  which  manifests  itself  in  the  people^  maintain 
our  eiLtemal  independence  whilst  it  ameliorates  our  internal  institutions  !** 

15.  The  Grisons.  ^*  This  canton  congratulates  the  various  cantons 
jiewly  constituted  upon  their  closer  approximation  to  the  constitution  of 
the  Grisons.  Discord  is  still  raging  in  some  states;  the  unbounded 
license  of  the  press  is  a  deplorable  evil^  but  the  deputy  trusts  in  the  wis- 
dom and  firmness  of  the  federal  assembly.  The  Grisons  are  ready  to 
co-operate  with  the  latter,  persuaded  that  notbiDg  will  be  required 
beyoiid  the  obligations  stipulated  in  the  federal  pact.* 

16.  Aargau.  "  After  some  deplorable  events  the  people  of  Aargau 
hmre  accepted  a  new  constitution,  and  they  are  ready  to  concur  In  any 
jBeaavre  that  will  draw  closer  the  federal  bonds." 

1 7.  Thurgau.  '^  This  canton  has  also  accepted  a  new  oonstitutifKi, 
which  was  desired,  not  in  oensequence  of  any  acts  of  oppression  of  the 
ionner  government,  which  wtm  good  and  loyal,  but  because  the  old  in- 
stiUitiooa  checked  the  intellectu^  developement  of  the  cltiaens*  Agita- 
tioii  nnd  disturbances  were  of  short  duration  among  us ;  the  most  per- 
fect tranquillity  now  prevails.  As  for  defending  the  independence  ol' 
Switzerland,  we  will  do  all  that  is  in  our  power  to  do." 

1 8.  Ticino.  "  Our  new  institutions  have  endeared  our  country  to  our 
people.     They  are  resolved  to  do  all  for  the  defence  of  their  liberty." 

19.  Vaud  expressed  its  wishes  for  internal  peace,  in  order  that  Swit- 
Mvland  may  he  strong  against  any  attempts  from  the  stranger. 

20.  Valais  alluded  to  the  disturbances  that  have  agitated  the  canton; 
traiHfuillity  is  now  restored.  It  rejected  every  idea  of  centralization  ^ 
the  hint  itself  was  suspicious,  <^Dd  just  now  ill-timed.  "  We  will  tint 
act  like  Belgium — we  will  not  purchase  our  regeneration  at  the  price  ct 
our  ^tfuiihilatiou ;  we  must  ameliorate  our  institutions  with  circumspect 
tion;  we  must  oppose  idealism  and  ultra-liberalism.  The  former,  re- 
jgardless  of  what  exists,  traces  its  fanciful  plans  with  charcoal,  the  lines 
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tjf  wycb.«re  soon  eibced.    The  latler  niiilnisto  aO  power,  -aodl-seei  in 

muUiori^Hiothiog  but  abuses. 

21.  Neucfaatel  advised  modtratiou. 

22.  Geneva  saw  many  ameliorationd  wanted  in  the  tnUitary  orgumm^ 
tion  of  the  country^  and  thought  it  lucky  that  the  hour  of  ^hui^  had 
not  taken  it  by  8uq)r]8e. 

Shortly  after  the  meeting  of  the  diet  fresh  disturbances  broke 
out  in  the  canton  of  Basle.  The  old  insurgents  of  Liechstall 
again  mustered  in  considerable  force.  They  complained  that  the 
amnesty  had  not  been  kept  by  the  government  of  Basle;  that 
several  persons  were  still  detained  in  confinement;  and  that  the 
constitution  which  had  been  laid  before  the  communal  assemblies 
was  only  accepted  through  undue  influence,  and  a  feeling  of  lear 
after  the  defeat  of  the  country  people.  They  then  demanded  a 
new  convocation  of  the  primary  assemblies.  The  citixens  of 
Basle  on  their  side  were  again  under  arms,  and  marched  upon 
Liechstall,  but  they  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  the  peasaatSi  and 
lost  several  killed  and  wounded.  After  this  the  insurgents  ruled 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  country ;  they  formed  a  provisiotial 
government;  they  forced  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  several  com- 
munes to  join  them ;  levied  contributions,  and  plundered  and  ill- 
treated  many  of  those  whom  they  considered  as  their  opponeBts. 
They  were  joined  by  turbulent  men  from  other  cantons.  At  last 
the  diet,  seeing  anarchy  raging,  sent  commissioners,  who,  however, 
could  not  bring  the  insurgents  to  reason  until  several  battalions  cf 
federal  troops  were  ordered  to  march  into  the  canton.  Th^ 
summoned  the  insurgents  to  disperse,  but  were  obliged  at  length 
to  resort  to  forcible  measures ;  several  of  the  leaders  were  arrested* 
and  their  convention  broken  up. 

The  writer  of  this  happened  to  be  in  Switzerland  at  the  time. 
There  was  much  anxiety  m  people's  minds  concerning  these  un- 
lucky disturbances  and  their  possible  results.  The  peasants  of 
other  cantons  seemed  disposed  to  take  part  with  those  of  Basle. 
Some  of  the  newly-constituted  governments  too^  especially  Zurich, 
showed  a  marked  partiality  on  the  same  side.  Luckily,  the  diet 
interposed  in  time  to  prevent  much  mischief.  We  saw  at  Zurich 
proofs  of  the  prevailing  spirit.  A  battalion  of  the  militia,  chiefly 
from  the  country,  was  assembled  at  the  barracks  ready  to  OHaxA 
according  to  the  orders  of  the  diet:  and  a  more  disorderly  body  of 
men  we  have  seldom  seen.  The  street  before  the  barracks,  one  cf 
the  widest  in  Zurich,  was  choked  up  with  the  soldiers,  raaay^  ctf 
them  half  drunk,  and  their  relatives  and  friends,  and  presented  all 
day  lon^  a  scene  of  the  greatest  noise  and  confusion.  The  me6 
annoyed  by  their  rude  jeering  any  decent  females  that  happened 
to  pass  that  way.     Wnen  the  major  issued  orders  to  repress  and 
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putmh  iBtoxicatioiii  they  anBwered  that  they  were  free  men.  They 
declared  they  would  never  fight  against  their  brethren  the  peasants 
of  Basle.  In  short,  their  whole  conduct  gave  much  uneasiness 
to  tbe  qniet  citizens  of  Zurich.  Very  different  was  the  behavioiir 
ef  the  militia  of  Luzem  and  Bern,  which  we  saw  a  few  days  after. 
At  Luzem,  the  men,  just  called  from  their  peaceful  homes,  were 
orderly,  good  humoured,  respectful  to  their  officers,  and  civil  to 
strangers.  The  mililia  of  Bern  appeared  as  fine  and  well  disci^ 
plined  a  force  as  any  regular  troops  we  have  seen*  Indeed,  it  is 
impossible  to  travel  through  the  canton  of  Bern,  to  see  the  healthy 
clMeerful  looks  of  its  peasantry,  the  high  state  oif  cultivation  of  its 
fields,  the  comfortable  appearance  of  its  numerous  and  substantial 
fiuvi  houses,  the  excellent  condition  of  its  roads  and  bridges,  the 
regularity  of  its  post  establishment  and  public  coaches,  the  splendid 
public  {>uildings  of  the  capital,  which  is  by  far  tbe  handsomest  town 
in  Switzerland,  •  the  cleanliness  of  the  streets,  the  abundance  of 
tbe  markets,  the  regularity  of  the  police,  without  being  impressed 
with  a  high  sense  of  esteem  for  the  government,  under  which  the 
coootry-faas  so  long  prospered.  The  historian,  Muller,  who  was 
not  blind  to  the  abuses  of  that  government,  says — 

'  *'  It  would  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  find,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  a 
commonwealth  which  for  so  long  a  period  has  been  so  wisely  administered 
as  ibat  of  Bem>  In  other  aristocracies,  the  subjects  were  kept  in  dark- 
ness, poverty  and  barbarism  ^  factions  were  encouraged  amongst  them, 
while  Justice  winked  at  crimes  $  and  this  was .  tbe  case  in  the  dependen- 
qijES  of  Venice.  But  tbe  people  of  Bern  stood,  with  regard  to  their  patri- 
dans,  rather  in  tbe  relation  of  ch'ents  towards  their  patrons,  than  of  sub^ 
jects  towards  their  sovereigns/' 

At  Bern,  the  state  provided  against  the  effects  of  storms,  inun<» 
dations,  and  epidemic  disorders.  No  popular  calamity  remained 
unheeded;  no  individual  distress  implored  assistance  in  vain. 
Every  commune  has  funds  for  the  relief  of  its  own  poor;  esta^ 
Uishinents  have  been  founde4  for  the  sick  and  the  helpless.  Agri* 
culture  is  in  a  thriving  state,  the  farmers  being  almost  all  proprie«« 
tors,  and  many  possessed  of  considerable  wealth.  The  country 
people  are  richer  than  the  citizens,  to  whom  they  consider  them^ 
selves  superior;  fortunes  of  50,000  Swiss  Uvres,  (3000/.  sterling, 
and  upwards,)  are  common  among  them. 

It  was  a  too  confident  security,  the  result  of  long  peace  and 
prosperity,  and  a  subsequent  indecision  of  councils,  that  mainly 
contributed  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Bernese  government  in  179B« 
But  many  of  the  Bernese  patricians  behaved  well  in  the  hour  of 
trial.  On  the  six  black  marble  slabs  in  one  of  the  aisles  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Bern,  stand  recorded  the  names  of  those  who  died 
in  the  last  struggle  for  the  defence  of  their. city,  in  that  mournful 
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year,  tmurig  jahr^  as  it  is  there  called.  Tiiere  the  iiaifies.of 
d*£rlach,  Oraffeuried,  Gumoens,Steig)Lier^  May,  aod  Qtlier  coilspi- 
cuoiu  families,  recall  to  mind  the  Mien  glories  of  the  Berfiesc 
aristocracy.  Had  the  senate,  instead  of  negotiating  with  a  iaitlir 
less  invader^  or  reljing  upon  lukewarm  allies^  put  all  its  trust  ia 
the  energies  of  the  country,  iu  the  people,  who  were  then  siocerelj 
attached  to  their  government,  there  is  no  doubt  they  would  have 
xepeiled  tfa#  attack,  and  a  general  rising  of  Switteriand  at  thek 
back  would  have  taught  their  aggressors  the  necessity  of  respectr 
nig  their  independence. 

In  IB  14,  circumstances  had  altered ;  the  patricians  of  Bern,  as 
i|n  order,  were  obliterated,  the  minds  and  sentiments  of  the  people 
were  changed*  In  attempting  to  resume  their  former  ascendaocy 
the  old  families  of  Bern  mistook  the  temper  of  the  times,  and 
although  they  made  considerable  concessious,  and  continued  to 
govern  with  their  former  equity,  moderation,  and  economy,  they 
could  no  longer  command  the  same  deference  from  the  people* 
At  last  a  new  gust  of  wind  from  abroad  completed  their  Adk 
But  this  second  fall  was  not  without  dignity  qn  one  side,  or  mo- 
deration  on  the  other.  The  people  of  Bern  did  not  add  insult  to 
the  humiliation  of  their  magistrates.  On  the  contrary,  several,  of 
the  latter  were  freely  re-elected  to  the  new  councils;  some,  how<r 
ever,  refused,  from  the  morbid  feeling  perhaps  of  disgtust,  and 
considering  themselves  ungenerously  used,  after  devoting  the  best 
part  of  their  lives  to  the  service  of  their  country^  Sut  these 
angry  feelings  will  pass  away,  and  conciliation  will  effsct  its  w<irh 
among  such  sober,  steady,  warm-hearted  people  as  the  Bernese. 

The  disturbances  of  Basle  were  scarcely  quelled  when  a  fresh 
insurrection  broke  out  in  the  canton  of  Neuchatel.  In  the  month 
of  September  last,  a  considerable  body  of  men,  principally  from 
the  Val  de  Travers,  marched  to  the  town  and  took  possession  of 
the  castle,  without  any  resistance  from  the  feeble  garrison.  They 
then  threatened  to  batter  the  town,  unless  the  citii^s  of  NeiH 
chatel  provided  them  with  all  necessaries ;  and  at  the  ^ame  time 
they  openly  demanded  a  change  of  government,  throwing  off  the 
authority  of  their  prince,  the  King  of  Prussia.  That  aovcretpn 
bad  already  sent,  early  in  the  year,  Mr.  de  Pfufal,  as  his  oommis^ 
sioner,  to  inquire  into  the  wants  and  wishes  of  his  good  subjects  of 
Neuchatel.  Mr.  Pfuhl  had  been  round  the  country,  had  Ustcaied 
to  all,  had  promised  and  indeed  effected  several  alterations  in  thct 
administration ;  but  not  a  word  had  been  whispered  to  him  about 
a  separation  from  the  House  of  Brandenbnrghw  He  had  since 
fetumed  to  Berlin  to  make  his  report  to  the  King,  and  it  waa 
during  his  absence  that  the  insurrection  broke  out*  Thu  placed 
die  fisdatal  diet  in  a  very  delicate  position,  for  the  principality  of 
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Neuchatdl  bad  been  freely  bestowed  by  the  states  of  th^  comitry 
oa  the  Prussian  dynasty  more  than  a  century  since,  and  has  been 
since  guarant^d  by  treaties,  down  to  that  of  Vienna.  The  King 
had  never  interfered  with  the  privileges,  customs,  and  statutes  of 
the  country^  His  authority  was  almost  nominal.  If  any  thing 
was  wrong  in  the  state  of  Neuchatel,  the  fault  laid  with  the  natives 
themselves.  There  were  several  remains  of  feudal  and  municipal 
privileges  attached  to  certain  families  and  towns,  which  had 
survived  the  middle  ages.  But  the  insurgents,  regardless  of  trea- 
ties and  of  existing  engagements  with  their  Swiss  confederates, 
whom  they  thus  placed  in  a  most  awkward  position  towards  Prussia 
and  her  allies,  wanted  to  change  the  constitution  in  toto.  On  i\ijd 
other  hand,  there  was  a  strong  party  at  Neuchatel  and  in  the  ma- 
oafacturing  districts  of  Lode  and  Chaux-de-Fonds,  who  had  no 
wish  for  a  separation  from  Prussia,  as  the  territories  of  that  monaS 
thy  afford  an  ample  outlet  for  the  produce  of  theif  industry,  which 
iite  introduced  as  Prussian  manufactures,  a  consideration  not  to 
be  overlooked  in  the  present  embarrassed  state  of  the  commercid 
world.  The  Prussian  party,  as  it  was  called,  mustered  strong  at 
Valengin,  and  was  swelled  by  country  {)eople  from  the  Vai  de 
Ruz,  Kc.  The  federal  diet  was  here  again  obliged  to  interpose 
to  prevent  hostilities;  it  sent  commissioners,  followed  by  troops 
from  the  neighbouring  cantons  of  Bern,  Vaud,  and  Friburg. 
The  insurgents  were  summoned  to  give  up  the  castle,  which  th^ 
did,  after  they  ^aw  the  preparations  made  by  the  federal  comman- 
der to  attack  them.  Smce  that  time,'the  King  of  Prussia  has  sent 
back  Mr.  de  Pfuhl  to  see  what  can  be  done  to  tranquillize  thb 
country,  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  could  not  for  a  tno- 
Ment  listen  to  any  demand  for  giving  tip  his  title  to  the  princr- 
pality,  especially  as  the  greater  and  more  influential  part  of  the 
mbabitants  entertained  no  desire  for  such  a  change.* 

Such  was  the  state  of  Switzerland  towards  the  close  of  1831. 
We  have  not  spoken  of  those  cantons,  such  as  Geneva,  whefe  the 
constitution  has  undergone  no  violent  change.  In  the  last  men- 
tioned city  the  government  itself,  with  wise  foresight,  proposed 
atterntionft  conformable  to  the  spirit  that  was  abroad.  The  dura- 
tidn  of  office  has  been  limited,  the  elections  have  been  rendered 
more  popular,  8cc. 

The  present  population  of  Switzerland  is  nearly  two  million^. 
It  can  muster,  at  a  few  weeks  notice,  an  army  of  about  seventy 

*  The  latest  accounts  bring  the  tcrroination  of  the  insurrection,  and  the  trial  of  the 
ringleaders  in  {be  last  dajrs  of  December  bj  a  coort-niartiai.  khich  hus  condemned 
tboBD  to  various  punishments.  It  is  more  than  probable,  however*  that  the  result  of 
these  proceedihgs  will  be  the  ehtirtf  separattun  of  Neuchatel  from  the  Swiss  cpnfedera- 
tion. 
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thousand  meti^  from  the  contingents  and  reserves  of  the  various 
cantonsy  all  trained  to  arms  and  acquainted  with  their  duties.  The 
mea  are  encamped  and  exercised  in  the  field  in  their  respective 
cantons^  at  fixed  periods  of  the  year. 

..  May  Switzerland  maintain  both  its  independence  and  its  iotcr^ 
nal  tranquillity !  She  has  been,  with  all  her  troubles,  a  favoured 
country,  and  deserves  to  continue  so  "  with  all  her  faults.'' 


Art.  IX. — I.  An  Act/or  grarttiitg  Duties  of  Customs.  (6Geo.lV. 

cap.  HI.) 
%,  Tartf  general  des  Douaites  da  la  France,  pour  1831.     Paris; 

par  autorisatioQ  du  Gouvemement. 

The  arguments  that  have  of  late  been  urged  against  the  conttnu.- 
ance  of  the  taxes  called,  in  general,  the  Taxes  on  Knowledge, 
have  been  both  numerous  and  forcible;  but  there  is  one  branch 
of  those  taxes,  which  appears  to  have  excited  less  attention  than 
it  deserves, — namely,  the  Duties  on  the  Importation  of  Foreign 
Books.  The  subject  is  one  which  seems  to  fall  properly  within 
our  department,  and  we  shall  therefore  take  leave  to  inform  our 
readers  exactly  how  the  case  at  present  stands,  that  they  nay 
judse,  whether,  or  not,  the  taxes  on  Foreign  Literature  require 
modification. 

Books  were,  we  believe,  first  charged  with  an  import  duty  b 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  oecond,  but  were  hardly  considered  a 
regular  object  of  revenue  till  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  the  %1 
Geo.^^3,  c.  13,  which  took  efl^ect  on  the  lOlh  of  May,  1787,  and 
imposed  a  duty  on  bound  books  of  19^.  ild.  per  cwt.,  and  oo 
unbound  books,  of  8s.  10^.  |]»er  cwt.  At  this  rate  it  continued 
till  the  year  I8O99  vvhen  the  necessities  of  the  war  obliged  die 
government  in  so  many  instances  to  lay  on  taxes  with  a  heavy 
and  capricious  hand ;  and  by  the  Act  49  Geo.  3,  c.  98,  the  d«^ 
on  bound  books  was  raised  to  4/.  £5.,  and  on  unbound,  to  3/.  U.  Hd. 
the  cwt.  The  69th  Geo.  3,  c.  58,  made  another  change — not, 
as  might  have  been  supposed,  a  reduction,  in  consideratioa  of  th^ 
country  being  then  in  the  fifth  year  of  peace,  but  a  further 
increase,  which  rated  bound  books  at  G/.  IO5.,  and  unbound  at  5i 
the  cwt  However,  by  the  Consolidation  of  Customs  Act  of  die 
6  Geo.  4,  c.  Ill,  commencmg  on  the  5th  July,  18^,  the  duties 
were  slightly  modified,  and  they  now  stand  payable  thus  under 
that  Act,  viz: — 

On  books,  being  of  editions  printed  prior  to  1801, 
bound  or  unbound,  the  cwt.     »•....     jfl 

On  books,  being  of  editions  printed  since  the  year 
1801,  bound  or  unbound,  the  cwt £5 
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Tbe  former  citss  of  duties  is  understood  to  have  been  fixed  by 
way  of  encouragement  to  tbe  importation  in  mass  of  libraries  of 
foreign  books,  which  the  auctioneers  and  dealers  represented 
would  thus  find  a  market  in  England,  and  enrich  the  scholar  as 
well  as  the  bibliomaniac,  if  some  consideration  were  afforded  td 
tbe  trade  for  the  long  period  for  which  they  were  so  frequently 
obliged  to  keep  them  on  hand  unproductively.  llie  official 
returns  do  not  afford  the  means  of  distinguishing  the  respective 
({ualities  of  new  and  old  books  introduced ;  but  the  revenue  is 
chiefly  derived  from  the  editions  of  later  date  than  1801,  which 
|Miy  what  is  equivalent  to  about  lO^d  the  pound. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  policy  of  encouraging  the  importation 
of  old  books,  at  the  expense  of  new  ones,  seems  rather  whimsi- 
cal. It  is  almost  as  strange  as  the  cry  of  the  exchange  of  new 
lamps  for  old  ones,  in  the  story  of  Aladdin.  For,  it  is  well 
known  that  such  old  books  as  have  any  value  at  all,  either  to  the 
Uterary  or  the  curious,  are  infinitely  more  costly  than  any  modem 
publications  of  similar  weight  avoirdupois,  whilst,  on  the  other 
band,  there  is  scarcely  any  author  of  merit  on  the  continent  pre- 
vioua  to  the  present  century,  whose  works  are  tiot  now  printed  and 
circulated  in  editions  later  than  1801.  Those  who  know  which 
editions  of  Lessing,  or  of  Schiller,  are  the  most  common  in 
Germany^  or  which  of  Moliire»  or  Voltaire,  are  most  frequently 
met  with  in  France,  wiH  have  before  them  instances  of  this  noto- 
rioua  fact.  If  the  principle  of  the  distinction  be  the  supposed 
inferiority  in  value  of  old  books,  it  seems  fallacious;  for  people 
in  general,  when  they  buy  foreign  books,  are  sensible  enough  to 
buy  those  of  worth,  and  we  greatly  doubt  whether  the  refuse  of 
die  book'Stalls  on  the  quay  of  the  Louvre  would  ever  find  its 
way  to  London,  even  duty  free.  If  the  object  be  the  encourage- 
ment of  older  literature,  at  the  expense  of  more  modem  pro* 
dactionSf  that  object  is  not  attained ;  for  the  high  duty  is  that 
which  most  commonly  attaches  upon  books  of  merit  written 
wevious  to  the  present  century,  for  the  reasons  above  statedv 
Tbe  profit  of  the  fisc,  however,  was  probably  the  only  motive 
that  suggested  tbe  alteration ;  as,  the  great  mass  of  old  books 
being  imported  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  brought  to  the 
hammer,  the  government  has  no  doubt  found  it  a  most  advan- 
tageous exchange  to  receive  the  amount  of  the  auction  duty  on 
the  actual  value  in  lieu  of  the  trifling  produce  of  an  import  duty, 
which  was  so  high  as  to  operate  as  a  prohibition. 

There  is  something  which  savours  of  barbarism  in  the  system 
of  taxing  literature  by  the  pound.  But,  passing  by  this,  and 
granting  for  argument's  sake,  that  books, considered  merely  as  tbe 
raw  material  of  knowledge,  ought  to  contribute  to  the  revenue  on 
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importation,  it  it  still  extremely  questionable  whether  a  duty  by 
weight  is  the  fairest  and  most  proper  mode  of  charge.  Booka 
of  similar  weight  differ  so  prodigiously  in  price,  that  an  ad  vaUh 
rem  duty  would  suggest  itself  as  preferable,  if  it  were  not  f(Mr 
the  many  difficulties  and  evasions  to  which  that  description  <rf 
duty  has  constantly  been  found  to  be  subject.  A  plan  might 
certainly  be  contrived  of  levying  the  duty  by  weight,  conditionalij, 
m  reference  to  the  scale  of  value,  but  this  would  perhaps  be  found 
loo  complicated,  and  too  tedious  in  the  process  of  atcertainmeQt 
Books,  like  many  other  articles,  seem  to  be  in  that  dilemma  witb 
respect  to  the  customs,  that,  if  charged  otherwise  than  by  weight, 
the  revenue  would  be  likely  to  be  defrauded,  and  on  the  odier 
hand,  whilst  the  duty  by  weight  continues,  it  falls  upon  importera 
unequally,  and  therefore  inconsistently  with  sound  and  just  pria- 
eiples  of  taxation. 

But,  after  all,  the  great  objection  to  the  duty  is,  that  it  is  hrni 
in  policy,  and  that,  if  it  were  otherwise,  it  is  much  too  heavy.  A 
tax  of  ten-pence  three  farthings  per  pound,  is  equivalent  upoA 
many  books  to  a  hundred  per  cent,  and  in  no  case  to  less  tnaa 
ten  per  cent.  This,  added  to  the  costs  of  carriage,  freight,  in- 
surance, brokerage,  8cc.  is  a  heavy  discouragement  to  importatioo 
in  the  way  of  trade,  for  sale  in  this  country ;  and  we  confeas  we 
are  surprised  that  the  foreign  bpoksellers  can  afford  to  supply 
books  from  abroad  at  the  rate  they  do, — being,  for  French  books*, 
for  instance,  at  the  charge  to  the  customer  of  a  shilling  for  every 
franc  of  the  publication  price.  The  import  trade  has  not  been 
a  thriving  one,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  and  when  this  is  con- 
sidered, as  well  as  the  vexation  and  trouble  given  to  passengers 
by  the  levy  of  the  duty  upon  their  small  purchases  for  private 
use,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  we  suppose,  of  its  unpopularity 
amongst  the  class  of  persons  immediately  affected*  by  it. 
Throughout  Germany,  and  in  the  Netherlands,  the  books  of 
travellers  pass  duty  free,  it  being  considered  quite  as  reasonable 
that  a  man  should  carry  a  supply  of  books  with  him  on  his  jour- 
ney, as  clothes,  or  shaving  apparatus,  or  any  other  part  of  his 
equipment.  The  French,  who  do  not  read  our  books^  or  mk 
our  country,  to  any  thing  like  the  extent  we  do  theirs,  have  also 
long  sinee  set  us  an  example  of  liberality,  which  those  who  are 
fond  of  reproaching  the  French  tariff  in  general  would  do  well  lo 
pote  as  worthy  of  praise.  Since  1817,  the  duty  on  new  foreign 
books  imported  into  France  is  only  eleven  francs  the  100  kilo- 
grams,— old  books  belonging  to  travellers  being  exempt,  from 
duty  altogether.  Now,  as  a  kilogram  is  equal  to  about  £/Ab# 
lioz.  avoirdupois,  the  French  duty  comes  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
five  shillings  a  hundred  weight,  so  that  ours  i$  ju$t  twenty  iiwm 
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htmviop  ihan  tMr$.  Truly,  this  matter  tkonlcl  be  att  lo  rigbt«» 
btfore  w«  afaio  boaft  to  M.  St*  Cricq  of  the  philosophical  si^ 
periority  of  our  commeroial  policy  1 

It  appears  from  official  accounts,  that  the  quantity  of  foreign 
books  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  last  ten  years» 
with  the  amount  of  duty  received  thereon,  has  been  as  follows  :*« 


Y««ri. 

Cwt». 

qn.lbi. 

£    fc 

d. 

1821  . 

.  3294 

1  31  . 

.  .  13.967  8 

9 

1838  . 

.  3333 

1  9  . 

.  .  13,087  U 

4 

1823  . 

.  3881 

1  17  ,  . 

.  15^42  8 

9 

1824  . 

.  3356 

0  4  . 

.  .  17,237  17 

3 

1825  . 

.  4651 

1  26  .  . 

.  17,095  18 

6 

1826  . 

,  3154 

13.. 

.  10,785  3 

8 

1827  . 

.  3345 

0  3  . 

.  11,133  2 

A 

1828  . 

.  3270 

0  13  .  . 

.  11,026  18 

1 

1829  . 

.  8019 

0  14  . 

.  .  11.400  8 

9 

1830  . 

.  3441 

3  18  .  . 

.  11,865  4 

4 

The  qiiautity  of  booka  imported  for  several  years  past  appears 
thus,  prtviafade^  to  have  been  stationary ;  but  if  we  observe  the 
amount  of  aqty,  we  see  th^t  it  has  considerably  fallen  off  sinc^ 
the  last  alteration.  Now  the  fact  of  a  greater  fall  of  duty  than 
is  projportionate  to  the  h\\  of  the  quantity  imported,  shows  clearlv 
that  it  U  the  importation  of  n^w  books  printed  since  1801  whicn 
is  less  than  it  used  to  be.  The  conclusion  follows,  that  the  higji 
duty  has  tended  as  directly  to  check  the  importation  of  itetf 
l^ooksi  as  the  low  duty  to  increase  the  importation  of  old  ones. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  public  accounts  have  not  distinguished 
ih^  produce  of  the  two  rates  of  duty ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  ma- 
nifest that  the  old  lamps  have  obtained  a -considerable  ascendancy , 
iu  oMf  mar](et,  ov^r  the  new  ones,* 

It  appears  then  that  the  book  duty  has  tended  to  check  the 
importation  of  the  modem  productions  of  forei^  literature  into 
fbis  kingdopn — that  it  is  enormously  high  in  comparison  with  the 
French  duty^ — and  that  it  is  imposed  upon  travellers  and  persons 
^Qt  ip  the  trade,  with  a  want  or  liberality  which  characterizes  the 
yiriff  of  scarcely  any  European  sovereign,  except,  perhaps,  Don 
l^iguel  and  the  Pope.  IJm^er  such  circumstances,  it  seemf  Xq 
M^  tlQi^  fpr  the  government  to  consider,  whether  the  advancement 
of  science  and  literature  among  us  be  not  an  object,  for  the  sake 

?f  which  the  abolition  of  this  duty  would  be  hignly  desirable. 
^^  fay  (h^  (tbdlitioHf  because,  when  (he  diffusion  of  knowledge  is 

*  If  tli9  fUBQ^nl  of  the  $ucHm  duty  od  Qld  booky  imported  and  ipld  flnc^  |^  cq^\4 
^  atcenained  and  added  to  the  above,  we  have  no  douot  that  it  woaM  be  fouud,  aa 
we  have  already  nlrt,  to  have  amply  made  up  to  the  rereinie  tW  defidescy  wUch 
lbM»fft«i|ls-MMMt ki  |ht  pra^i^  •f  lh»  iMpsrt^uty  liKe  iMp^r^ 
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concemtd, .we  are  entitled  to. place,  the  question, OiP., a  highef. 
ground  than  that  of  finance,  though. in  a  financial. point  of  view  it. 
might  be  probable  that  a  reduction  from,  elevenpence  Xq  a  {iteuny 
on  twopence  ^per  pound  would  eventually  add  Jto  the.  reyeauey  by' 
increased  importation*  But  the  wbole^amount  collected  is  pow  and 
always  would  be  so  inconsiderable^  that  the  expense  of  collection,, 
and  the  inconvenience  to  the  pubfic,  would  clearly  bring  it  within 
that  class  of  duties  whose  total  repeal  has  been  advocated  with  so 
much  force  and  reason  by  philosophical  financiers,  and  especially 
by  Sir  Henry  Pamell  and  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson.  We  repeat, 
therefore — away  with  this  -tax  altogether,  and  let  the  British 
public  have  the  full  advantage  of  the  literature  of  foreign  nations. 
Of  late  years  our  tariff  has,  iii  many  instances,  been  relaxed  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  in  the  case  of  jpic- 
tures,  which  now  pay  only  a  shilling  the  square  foot — of  prmts, 
which  are  rated  at  only  a.  penny  each — of  sculptured  stone,  rated 
at  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  cwt. — of  manuscripts,  charged 
only  twopence  per  pound— and  of  specimens  illustrative  of  nalq- 
ral  history,  which  are  admitted  duty  free.  The  principle  of  ail 
these  alterations  applies  a  fortiori  to  books — without  which 
science  cannot  exist — which  m  the  useful  arts  are  more  important 
than  the  very  tools  of  the  artist,  and  which  are  in  fact  the  sub- 
stratum upon  which  human  intellect  must  of  necessity  be  reared 
and  cultivated.  Laws,  therefore,  which  impede  the  cultivation  of 
the  human  mind,  are  cUsreputable  to  a  government  able  to  appre« 
ciate  the  blessings  arising  from  the  growth  of  knowledge  u  tf 
nation;  and  we  do  hope  that  long  time  will  not  elapse  before^ 
attention  is  directed  to  this  subject  in  the  place  where  it  can  bcf 
mentioned  with  most  effect.  At  all  events  we  shall  have  ddoef 
our  duty,  by  not  suffering  it  to  pass  unnoticed  in  this  journal. 

How  far  it  may  be  politic  to  continue  the  existing  prohibiliOBs 
of  foreign  editions  of  books  originally  printed  in  Great  Britain, 
the  copyrights  of  which  have  either  expired  or  are  still  subsist- 
ing, is  a  question  not  necessarily  connected  with  our  present 
subject,  however  deserving  it  may  be  of  consideration.  Printers' 
and  paper-makers  are  almost  the  only  persons  interested  in  the 
first,  on  which  we  may  remark,  that  the  editions  of  our  standard 
authors  printed  abroad  are  seldom  executed  in  a  way  to  mak^ 
them  dangerous  rivals  to  those  produced  at  home,  in  ftny  other^ 
point  of  view  than  their  comparative  cheapness.*  Were  the 
government  to  take  off  the  paper  duty,  not  only  might  the  |>h>* 
hibition  in  question  be  safely  effaced  from  the  statute  Book,  but 
a  istimultts  would  be  given  to  an  important  branch  of  industiy, 

*  We.  of  course,  dei|i{»t  underriUiie  boom  ftw  be#itifu|.ipecial«tu  of  tjrpogn^ 
pubiislied  by  Messrs.  Galignaui. 
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which  is  now  languishing ;  and  we  should  soon  see  the  English 
editions  driving  the  foreign  ones  oUt  of  their  own  markets.  The 
case,  however,  is  very  different  with  works  of  which  the  cop}- 
right  is  still  subsisting.  These,  as  we  all  know,  are  protected  by 
law  against  domestic  piraci/,  and^  so  long  as  such  protection 
continues,  it  is  quite  consistent  that  they  should  be  equally 
guarided  against  J'oreign  invasion.  The  effect  of  either  doing 
away^  or  modifymg,  the  prohibition  against  importing  foreign 
editions  of  such  books  for  sate,  would  be  to  render  the  statute 
for  their  protection  a  dead  letter ;  and  we  should  not  forget  that 
some  shield  of  protection  has  been  thrown  over  the  interests  of 
its  authors  by  every  country  we  know  of,  which  boasts  of  any 
pretetisiohs  to  a  national  literature. 

But,  as  we  have  Just  said,  these  are  matters  (|uite  unconnected 
with  the  repeal  of  the  foreign-book  duty,  which,  we  are  con- 
vmeed,  would  very  soon  be  effected,  if  the  friends  of  the  diffusion 
of  ktiowledse  Would  only  press  the  subject  firmly  and  energeti- 
cally upon  £e  consideration  of  the  government. 
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Art.  X.— <?p<li/e  v*Stikhak^  i  PrdsQi  Kdnttantwa  Batiuskk(wa.     (Enxfi 
'■  iu  Poetiy  and  Prose,  by  Cooatantide  Batiusbkov.)  •  In  2  VoU.  8vo,,Si: 
Pfelersborg.  .       . 

CoNSTANTtNE  BATitsHKOV,  ope  of  tbc  mott  elegatit  and  amiabici  wriUit 
Ru9sia  can  boast,  was  bbrn  at  Vologda  in  the  year  1787/  but  was 
educated  at  St.  Petersburg,  wbere  "be  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  bAviiie 
his  studies  directed  by  his^  unele,  M.  N.  Muratiev^  an  elegant  and 
i^eomplt«b«d  scholar,  &  pbilotopber,  and  a  tastefal,  althmigb  aol  tmit 
nentiy-talented  poet.  To  the  lessoos  oC  this  aUe  nod  affectUKUlte  in^ 
9tructor  we  may  justly  attribate  muoh  of  that  di^tjeu^  laf|«  and 
Tctfioed  polish,  both  of  dicMpn  and  sentiment,  which  pervl^le  all  <m( 
author's  compositions,  and  render  them  such  delightful  models  ot  a  cIm; 
sical  Russian  style.  Like  most  of  bis  countiymeni  no  sooner  bM  Ki- 
tiushkov  terminated  his  studies,  than  he  entered  the  army,  and  made  bis' 
first  campaign  in  1806,  when  he  receiir^d  a  severe  wound  Ih  the  fbor 
from  a  shot.  After  having  been  promoted  on  his  return  home,  he  once 
more  left  the  leisure  of  the  capital,  for  active — and,  as  it  proved,  severe — 
military  service  in  Finland,  which  was  terminated  only  by  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  Sweden.  Appointed  librarian  of  the  Imperial  Library  at  St. 
Petersburg,  he  now  seemed  to  be  settled  in  a  post  congenial  to  him ;  but 
this  interval  of  repose  was  of  short  duration,for  the  year  1 812  roused  every 
Russian  patriot,  and  Batiusbkov  joined  his  companions  in  arms,  as  a  cap- 
tain of  the  staff,  nor  did  he  quit  them  until  he  had  witnessed  the  entry 
of  the  allies  into  Paris.  Fresh  honours  awaited  him  on  his  return  to 
his  native  country,  where  he  was  rewarded  by  an  appointment  in  thcf  al- 
lege for  foreign  affairs,  in  iSl^rio^whi^  y^arb^vF^  sent  on  a  diplomatic 
mission  to  Naples.  There  he  is  reported  to  have  been  seized  with  a 
deep  and  settled  melancholy,  which,  if  not  attended  with  decided  aber- 
ration of  intellect,  at  least  incapacitated  him  for  the  duties  of  an  active 
life,  and  prematurely  interrupted  a  literary  career,  from  the  continuance 
of  which  his  countrymen  might  justly  anticipate  many  fresh  accessions 
of  fame  to  him,  and  for  themselves  the  advantage  of  its  reflected  lustre. 
These  two  volumes  comprise  nearly  all  that  has* appeared  from  bis 
pen.  It  is  true  they  are  a  collection  of  mere  miscellaneous  pieces, 
and,  if  estimated  according  to  their  bulk  alone,  will  seem  but  scanty 
contributions  to  the  comparatively  scanty  literature  of  his  country. 
To  say  the  truth,  voluminousness  is  not  the  vice  either  of  the  poets 
or  prose-writers  of  Russia.  Whatever  be  their  other  failings  or  de- 
merits, they  may  generally  lay  claim  to  the  virtue  of  brevity.  Setting 
aside,  however,  this  seeming  sterility,  which  forms  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  hundred- volumed  authorship  of  other  countries,  and  estimating  their 
contents  by  their  intrinsic  value,  and  the  evidences  they  give  of  a  feeling 
and  highly  cultivated  mind,  these  volumes  will  be  found  well  deserving 
of  attention. 
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.  Ameof  Ibe  proie  ptact^  vbich  occupy  tbe  first  of  them^  wc  should 
foiai  oot  w  ibo0«  that  baT«  more  puttculariy  interested  oarselvis> 
*'  Ad  ETening  with  Prince  Ktotemir ',"  "  Some  observatioos  on  tbe  writ- 
jogi  of  Him^ev  i"  and  ^'  A  Visit  to  the  Academy  of  Arts.*'  lu  tbe  *^  Even* 
iag,"theanthor  has  giTen  ns  an  imaginary  conyersation  between  tbe  Prince 
(vk)  was  then  ambassador  at  Paris)  and  the  President  Montesquieu^  and 
bss  pot  into  tbe  mouth  of  the  former  an  able  defence  of  his  countrymen 
wainst  tbe  prgudiees  entertained  by  bis  celebrated  visitor.  The 
jocprnea  is  not  merely  that  of  language,  but  that  of  tbe  beart^*-of  an 
•tUghteiied  and  generous  patriotism.  Of  Murafier,  his  relationship  to 
wbom  we  have  already  mentioned^  he  speaks  perhaps  in  warmer  terms 
Ihan  wotdd  be  dictated  by  stem  criticism,  but  such  as  by  no  means 
oenpfomtse  his  taste,  while  they  reflect  honour  on  his  moral  character ; 
shhoagb  not  distinguished  by  fervour  of  imagination  or  energy  of 
Aeui^,  tbe  poetical  compositions  of  Muraviev  attest  at  least  what  may 
b«  acoom|disbed  by  tbe  cnarms  of  purity  of  style,  combined  with  purity 
of  thought.  It  is  true  they  are  redolent  of  the  lamp,  and  seem  rather 
to  be  daboratod  by  patient  study,  than  tbe  ontpc^rings  of  genuine 
sathnsiasm.  There  is,  nevertheless,  a  captivating  moral  grace  shed  over 
dm*  perhaps  even  more  to  be  admired  than  all  those  sstbetical 
ksanties  i^iicb  may  be  disoovered  in  productions  whose  superior  poetical 
<{saliti<s  cannot  be  denied,  but  whose  influence  is  of  a  somewhat  ques^ 
UonaUe  naftflfe.  The  "  Visit  to  the  Academy  of  Arts"  would  be  vduaUe, 
ime  it  merely  for  tbe  information  it  aflbids  relative  to  some  ot  die 
motn  noted  artists  of  Russia, — Yegorov,  Kiprensky,  Varnik,  &c. ;  inde* 
psndenUy  of  wbicb»  his  remarks  on  painting  convince  us  that  fiatiusbkov 
WIS  ^lly  capable  of  appreciating,  and  entering  with  real  feeUng  into  the 
beauties  and  excellencies  of  that  art.  Among  the  other  papers,  are  an 
"  Essay  on  Ariosto  and  Tasso,**  and  another  on  Petrarch  5  but  these,  able  as 
tbey  are  io  tbemselves*  cannot  be  supposed  to  possess  that  interest  for 
us,  which  similar  pieces  of  criticism  on  poets  ot  bis  own  nation  would 
have  bad*  Tbe  only  sketch  of  the  kind  we  here  meet  with,  consists 
of  a  few  pages  devoted  to  the  character  of  Lomonosov,  which  cause 
us  to  regret  that  he  did  not  enter  into  the  subject  more  fblly,  and  like- 
wise that  he  should  not  have  bestowed  similar  notices  on  some  of  the 
other  bards  of  Russia. 

Let  us  now  open  bis  other  volume,  and  consider  Batiushkov  himself 
in  his  character  of  poet.  To  superior  purity  of  lanfuage^  he  adds  a 
mellifluous  harmony  of  versification,  accompanied  with  an  elegance  of 
expression  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  his  predecessors.  Like  his  prose 
pieces,  none  of  his  poetical  oompositiona  are  of  any  great  length,  nor, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  they  at  all  remarkable  for  originality 
or  interest  of  subject.  By  far  too  great  a  proportion  of  them,  in  fact, 
consists  of  translations  or  imitations  5  and  although  we  cannot  but  ad- 
mire tbe  taste  and  skill  with  which  he  has  transferred  the  elegiac  strains 
of  Tibullus  and  Prop^Mus  Into  his  native  idiom,  we  should  have  l)een  far 
better  pleased,  had  he  given  freer  scope  to  his  muse,  instead  of  making  her, 
to  the  extent  he  has  done,  merely  the  interpreter  of  sentiments  which 
must  inevitably  lose  e  portion  of  their  interest,  if  not  always  oi  tbor  spirit. 
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by  being  divested  of  their  original  coitume.  Ancieat  ideas  'luMl'i^iirettiom 
can  never  be  perfbcUy  transfused  into  a  modem  language:  tb^  caimot 
be  made  so  completely  to  amalgamate  with  it,  as  not  to  remind  us  dis- 
agreeably of  the  sensible  difference  between  the  thoughts  themselves  and 
the  vehicle  employed  to  convey  them.  It  is  sufficient  that  Batiush- 
kov^  has  shown  us,  by  his  productions  of  this  class^  that  the  Russian 
language  is  inferior  to  no  other  modem  idiom  in  that  plaintive  sweetness 
which  is  the  charm  of  elegiac  poetry,  and  that  it  is  capable  of  expressing 
with  felicity  the  tenderer  emotions  of  the  soul.  Wbien  he  ceases  to  be 
an  imitator,  and  follows  the  impulse  of  his  own  fancy,  or  his  own  fet^ 
ing,  we  confess  that  we  like  him  all  the  better,  and  can  praise  him  man 
cordially.  It  is  not  frequently,  indeed,  that  he  has  thus  indulged^  but  the 
few  productbns  of  this  stamp  be  has  given  us  are  nearly  all  master-fuecses 
in  their  respective  styles.  His  Ode— or  whatever  other  designation  maybe 
given  it — "  To  my  Penates"  is  known  to  many  English  readers,  it  being 
one  of  the  specimens  in  the  first  volume  of  Bowring's  *'  Russian  Antbo- 
logy ',"  and  we  may  add  that  the  translation  is  at  once  accurate  and  spirited* 
Instead,  however,  of  merely  enumerating,  or,  at  the  best,  laying  before  our 
readers  a  catalogue  raisonn6  of  his  other  pieces,  we  shall  sp^  at  once 
of  his  ^'  Dying  Tasso,"  or  rather,  let  it  speak  for  itself^  doing  no  man 
than  performing  the  office  of  interpreter,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  aiyi 
we  hope  not  entirely  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  our  readers.  Having, 
however,  already  trespassed  beyond  the  limits  that  can  be  allowed  in  tUs 
department  of  our  Review,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  single  remaifci 
which  is,  that  the  analogy  of  subject  between  this  piece  4uid  Byroo*s 
'^  Lament  of  Tasso"  may  impart  to  it  an  interest  m  the  'ey«s  of  aa 
English  reader,  which  may  in  some  degree  atone  for  what  it  bas  lost  by 
ottr  pen. 

THE  DYING  TASSO. 

What  means  this  pomp  ? — ibr  whom  doth  seven^iiird  Rome,    ' 

The  pontiff  city,  solemn  rites  prepare  ? 

Wherefore  do  censers  blaze  with  cloudy  foam 
'  Of  fragrant  myrrh  ? — for  whom  these  honours  rare  ? 

And  wherefore  Flora's  rainbow  harvest  strew'd 

O'er  every  path  that  to  the  towering  shrine. 

The  Capitol,  conducts ;  while  tapestries  line, 

And  purple  webs  each  street,  in  festive  mood  ? 

Those  shouts  that  curl  old  Tiber's  sluggish  stream. 

And  wake  him  firom  his  many-vision'd  dream,-— 

What  Caesar,  or  what  Consul  do  they  greet  ;— 

What  victoiy  herald  thus  from  street  to  street? 

For  whom  doth  Peter's  triple-mitred  heir 

That  leafy  crovm  in  solemn  state  thus  bear? 
'    Nor  conqueror,  nor  king  receives  that  prize : 

For  Salem's  bard  it  shines ;  for  him  anse 

The  loud  acclaims  that  echo  to  the  cell 

Where  with  death  struggling  great  Torquato  lies, 

Vanquish'd,  yet  victor  aer  t^at  foe  so  fell. 

Already  o'er  his  couch  hangs  hovering  Fate, 

Black-pinion'd  monster,  who  his  prey  assails 

With  sure  vet  lingering  ahn. — Nor  prayer  prevails,  -      . 

Not  tear  of  friendship,  nor  the  boon  too  late 
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By  niggard  Fortune  grunted  :— all  are  vain, — 

D^th  awe  not,  nor  hia  lifted  hand  restrain. 

Yet  is  that  martyr  spirit  seen  with  gladness 

To  hail  this  hour ;  tne  grave  itself  seems  sweety — 

A  sheltering  haven  from  a  life  of  sadness — 

From  phrenzied  woes  with  every  pang  replete. 

The  port  he  nears  with  shatter'd  bark,  yet  glorious ; 

Wreck'd,  yet  not  conquer'd— though  despoilM,  victorious ! 

One  farewell,  swan-)ike  strain  to  ItK,  to  love, 

To  song, — one  sigh,  and  then  he  soars  above ! 

*'  Vain  is  the  wreath  of  honour  Rome  presents  : 
The  spoiler  comes;  and  fortune  now  relents 
Too  late :  his  &tal  dart  will  turn 
That  coronfd — that  gaud,  to  a  sepulchral  urn. 
Still  o'er  my  couch  a  gleam  of  glory  throws 
This  triumph  pageant. — Ere  for  ever  close 
These  eyes,  give  them  to  view  thy  hills,  O  Rome! 
Of  mighty  heroes  once  the  dreaded  home, 
And  in  decay  majestic ;  for  thy  walls 
All-eloquent,  thyruins  touch  the  soul ; 
And  the  eternal  Tiber's  waters  roll 
As  rich  in  fame  as  when  their  youthful  tide 
Saw  laureird  consuls  on  his  banks  preside. 
Farewell,  ye  deathless  glories ;  you  no  Fate  appals ; 
Farewell!— I  may  not  tread  that  dome  august, 
Tiroe-honour'd  Capitol ! — my  path's  the  grave—the  dust. 
Yon  shouts  I  may  not  hear;^the  silent  tomb 
Receives  me,  and,  instead  of  bay,  mv  doom 
Prepares  hr  other  chaplet-Hzvpress  leaf. 

"  Tls  well  I— I  have  been  heritor  to  grief 
£*en  from  my  cradle,  and  have  prov'd  the  mock 
Of  envious  Fortune,  through  a  life  of  woe ; 
While  persecution  track'd  me  like  a  foe 
Determin'd: — ^but  *tis  past-*each  blow,  each  shock. 
Youth  saw  me  banish 'd — a  sad  exile  wander: 
Sorrento!  thou  beheldst  me  early  torn 
From  her  embrace  than  whose  1  found  no  fonder, 
From  hers  who  bore  me ; — frequent  saw  me  mourn 
Italia  heedless;  while  my  daintiest  cheer 
Was  but  a  crust— and  dry,  save  for  a  tear. 
— Years  pass'd — years  cbang*d  me ;  but  fete  alter*d  not. 
As  of  my  boyhood,  of  my  prime  the  lot  ;— 
My  path  with  pitfalls  ondermin'd,— o*erhead 
The  thunder  menaced,  and  its  black  wing  spread 
Sorrow's  dark  cloud.    In  vain  from  land  to  land 
My  course  I  shifted,  sorrow  followed  still : 
No  chanse !  except  that  worse  succeeded  ill. 
It  seem'd  as  if  fote's  ihiger  with  a  brand, 
Dke  Cain,  had  mark'd  me;-  for  beneath  the  shed 
Of  toiling  hind,  or  in  thy  princely  halb, 
Alfonso,— in  the  vale,  or  on  the  hill. 
Was  refoge  none.    Unknown,  or  known  to  fiime^ 
In  every  fortune  was  my  lot  the  same ; 
Still  persecution's  mark ;  and  lo!  what  fiends, 
What  scorpion-fiends  wiUun  Ferrari's  walb 
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Await  me ; — LovtJ — ^Despair  my  bMom  rendSf 
Tortures  my  brain,  and  racks  my  he«rt|  and  Weds 
My  spirit  to  the  earth.    Was  this  the  meed 
Destin'd  for  song  ? — But  it  is  past— I'm  freed  I 
Rome  honours  me,  and  friendship  soothes ;  deereed 
For  this  my  brow  a  more  than  monarch's  orown, 
Bright  guerdon^  and  an  earnest  of  renown 
For  long  futarity.    Ambition's  noble  lust 
Is  gratined ;  each  task  the  muse  assign'd 
Acoomplbh'd ;  atid  though  may  never  bind 
That  wreath  mv  brow,  it  crowns  my  name — my  bust! 

"  From  youth  the  muse's  votary,  ondismay'd 
Or  by  oppression  or  neglect,  I  piud 
My  homage :  love  and  song  sustain'd  my  mind. 
In  princely  bower,  or  in  the  dungeon  gloom 
Song  was  m^  vital  cheer,^— here  late  had  no  contronl ; 
Twas  song  lUum'd  my  cell^— will  consecrate  my  tomb. 
No !  althougli  drench'd  with  gall  hath  been  ray  bowl, 
life  hath  not  been  all  bitterness,  for  feelings 
To  rapture  wrought,  prophetic^  high  revealings 
Of  more  than  mortal  bliss,  entranc'd  my  soul. 
Inspired  I  beheld  the  holy  shrine, 
And  each  fom'd  site  of  hallowed  Palestine. 
Visions  of  Jordan's  stream,  and  Salem's  towers, 
The  cross's  mailed  champions,  and  the  bowers 
Of  the  enchantress,  fair  £rminia*s  flighty 
Rinaldo  like  Achilles  in  the  fight, 
And  passion's  conqueror  through  celestial  might'-- 
These  cheer*d  mv  darkness,  and  to*day  they  lent 
Fresh  lustre.    Then,  the  mental  bandage  rent, 
I  saw,  enraptuT^d,  summon'd  by  my  power. 
Arise  the  giorioue  shades;  and  from  that  hour 
They  live — nor  shall  I  perish,  if  a  name 
Be  life! — Haill  heroes  of  the  cross  1  my  song 
Raised  you  firom  time's  abyss:  I  call'd — ^ye  Came*^ 
And  shall  remain  :  to  fame  ye  now  belons : 
Oblivion's  mists  no  more  your  memories  dim. 
But  ah !  for  me  too  late  bestows  the  wreath, 
Imperial  Rome,  my  brow  to  grace,  beneath 
Yon  dome  august.    It  may  not  be  :-^--that  bytna 
Wafted  from  high,  of  more  than  earthly  sOuad^ 
Calls  me  in  other  spheres  to  be  encrown'd* 

**  One  day  of  triumph  fhte  hath  giveB---ihe  last 
Of  this  my  toilsome  pilgrimage  :-^ti»  pait<^ 
Yon  sinking  siln  descends,  and  darkless  shrouds 
These  eyes,  envelop*d  in  death's  gathering  clouds. 
Of  that  bright  orb  no  more  thcv^  view  the  blast : 
Yet  'tis  not  midnight  gloom :  through  circling  rays 
Lo !  Eleanora  beckons,  while  she  waits, 
As  for  a  lingering  bridegroom  doth  a  bride. 
With  chiding  smile,  at  hegtren's  empyreal  gates !" 

Fled  the  fre^  spirit  N-Italy  deplores 
Too  late  the  bard  at  once  her  shame  and  pride; 
While  wailing  Rpdie  her  vain  laments  outpottit, 
'Reft  of  the  glory  to  hir  Caj^tol  dtai^d* 
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Unpablisfaed.* 

Tan  C^wBME^ir  or  1828. 
On  the  third  of  Janaary,  1828,  an  extensive  Royalist  Mbftpimcy  Was 
dfeofeied  ifi  Vea^^mela,  in  "which  htnidreds  <yf  per«on«,  diningai^bed  by 
their  ranic  or  the  employments  they  held  nnder  the  Colombian  govemmen^^ 
were  implicated,  Never^  since  1824»  was  the  Republic  in  such  imminent 
danger.  General  Barradas,  at  the  head  of  eleven  thousand  chosen  troops^ 
iad  arrived  with  a  strong  naval  squadron  fromConinaat  Puertorico^  where 
Admiral  Laborde  had  been  directed  to  join  him  with  the  fleet  under  his 
command,  in  order  to  effect  in  conjunction  a  descent  on  the  eoasts  of 
Venezuela.  It  was  on  this  co-operation  that  the  Spanitb  conspirators 
Kwnd^  (heir  principal  hopes.  Generals  Paez  and  Arismendi,  by  their 
courage,  vigour,  and  prompt  measures,  saved  the  Republic  from  civil  waf. 
The  cpnspmu^  was  defe&ted,  and  about  three  hundred  persons,  one  half 
of  whom,  at  leasts  were  ecclesiastics,  were  shot  on  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
iSxth  of  January.  The  great  strength  of  the  conspirators  lay  at  Caraccas^ 
whereGeoeral  Paer  commanded.  He  is  momentarily  gone  to  La  Guayra 
(distant  only  about  six  hours*  ride  from  Caraccas),  to  endeavour  to  save 
Hi^Kves  of  two  df  his  foster  brothers^  who  are  implicated  in  the  oonapi- 
ncy.  He  has  had  on  this  subject  a  violent  altercation  with  Arismendi 
(Commander-in-diief  of  La  Guayra),  who  is  inflexible.  I'be  fi^lowing 
Kebe  tak^s  place  ^t  La  Guayra,  and  Is  of  strict  historical  trufh. 
.  Drwnatit  Ptrtonm, 

GBHalirL  pAEa. 

General  Arisk endi. 

A  if6KK. 
OEFICXBe. 

f £tfA4  o^cUxk  In  the  evening.  Long  and  bfw  hall  in  the  houte  of  Ariimendi', 
mth  wind^wt  tetured  by  strong  iton  hoH-^and  no  other  forniture  e:tcept  in 
middle  a  t/ible  covered  with  papers,  and  some  armrchahrs  around,    Atitutvtii 

*  This  fragment  has  beeu  lent  us  by  »  foreign  contributor,  who  was  f»r  several 
l^n  an  offi^r  in  tlie  service  of  the  Columbian  republic,  aAd  bad  opportunities  of 
toHecting  many  interesting  documents  and  materials  for  the  history  of  the  distinguished 
nien  and  the  Qiemorable  transactions  of  that  eventful  struggle,  which  terminated  in  the 
%paration  of  thest  provinces  front  Spain.  These  he  proposes  t6  embody  in  a  work,  of 
*^hieh  tiie  fragment  which  we  hsv^  here  printed  ^ay  serve  as  a  specimen.  We  regard 
^  as  ntniiiely  interesting  in  two  points  of  view— first,  as  a  roost  stfikiag  and  ehafac^ 
**esiic  sketch  of  itself;  and  seeoDd»  os  eihibiting  a  proof  of  facility  hi  writhig  Engfistf 
^  which  few  Ibreigmirs  attaim  The  coirectioas  we  liave  laadc  in  the  aaibor's  MS« 
•»  few  aad  slight. 

We  canaot  let  slip  die  opportonity  of  noticing  with  the  commendation  it  deserves,  a 
uule  work  recently  publisned  by  an  English  officer  in  the  same  service,  in  three  vols., 
entitled^  Campaigns  and  Chruia0s  in  Venmttla,  6^0.,  and  Tales  in  Venesu$lai  the  object  of 
^bicKisin  some  degree  similar  to  that  of  our  own  correspondent.  The  T{i[ef,eipeciallv, 
^hkh  fonp  the  latter  portion  of  tlie  work^  possess  great  merit  for  the  graphic  and  strik- 
'"l^manW  in  which  they  bring  t^fore  us  the  peculiarities  of  the  aocial  and  individual 
character  of  the  vairiooB  rac^s  of  Spanish  Sooth  America,  and  the  extfaordincrv  and^ 
^yytic  incidents  attendant  upon  the  mortal  struggle  for  their  freedom,  which  was  finally 
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silt  smoking  at  the  head  rf  the  tahU,    Lnmer  down  are  two  qfficen  writmg, 

2W  yellow  wax  candies  ate  burning  in  a  two-branch  old  iron  candlmeickf  amd 

shed  a  feeble  and  flickering  light  aromid,    A  non^commitsioned  oficer,  sword 

in  handf  is  walking  up  and  down  before  the  door,) 

An  Officer  (entering).  General^  a  monk  wishes  to  «peak  with  you. 

Arism,  What  is  his  name  ? 

Officer,  He  refuses  to  tell  it,  but  pretends  to  have  jmiitters  of  the  hig^t  imr 
port  to  communicate. 

Arism,  Let  him  come  in. 

(Officer  exk.^  Monk  of  tall  stature,  his  cowl  lowered  over  his  face,  enters  and 
ittips  near  the  door,) 

Arism,  What  do  you  want,  Padre— my  time  is  short,  what  htre  you  to  say? 

Monk,  Jtoportant  secrets  to  reveal ! 

Ariem,  Speak  on. 
"  -^  Monk,  I  cannot  before  witnesses. 

Ariem,  Iliese  are  faithful  officers  of  the  republic— explain  yourself  wiUhMit 
fear. 

Monk,  What  I  have  to  say  is  intended  solely  for  the  ear  of  General  Arismewii. 

Arism,  (After  a  moments  hesitation,  which  he  has  employed  in  summing  the 
monk,  turns  to  the  officers  and  beckons  them  logo  out — thof  obey — then  turning 
again  to  the  Monk,)    Now,  Padre. 

Monk,  And  that  one.  (Pointing  with  his  hand  to  the  sentinel  at  the  door, 
who  continues  his  round.) 

Arism.  He  belonss  to  the  Irish  legion,  and  does  not  understand  a  word  of 
Spanish— speak  wiUiout  fear — but  before  every  thing  else,  your  name? 

Monk.  My  name?  ah!  it  is  long,  long  since  it  has  been  {>ronounced  in  the 
walls  of  La  Guayra  (suddenly  approaching  the  table,  and  throwing  back  hie  coed), 
Juanito,  dost  thou  not  know  me  ? 

Arism.  Good  God,  can  it  be  possible  1  Padre  Ramon  de  Suza — my  anctent 
Mentor?  (He  rises  hastily,  and  (ffers  him  his  hand'^he  Monk  retreats  a  few 
paces  backwards.) 

Monk.  Hear  me  first ....  (sitting  dosn^  slowly  on  one  of  the  arm-chairs,  amd 
beckoning  Arismendi  to  return  to  his  place)  ....  yes — it  is  I  indeed— ^once  the 
respected  Abbot  of  Santa  Martha,  now  the  proscribed  Padre  Jos€. 

Arism.  You  Padre  Jos^  ?  Jos^,  the  chief  of  the  servile  conspiracy  ?  Unh^py 
man,  and  what  do  you  seek  here? 

Monk.  Hear  me — Expelled  from  this  country  by  the  impious  decree  which 
despoiled  the  convents  and  sent  adrift  its  holy  inhabitants,  I  resolved  to  cpn- 
secrate  the  remnant  of  my  life  to  the  deliverance  of  my  country  from  the  ^- 
ranny  of  the  wicked,  ambitious,  and  remorseless  traitors,  who  have  enslaved  it 
under  the  pretext  of  liberty.  (Arismendi  wishes  to  interrupt  him—the  Mmdi 
lays  his  hmd  on  the  arm  of  the  General,  and  continues  in  a  quicker  tone.)  I 
sauled  for  Spain,  and  after  numberless  privations  and  dangers  of  every  kind, 
I  arrived  at  last  at  Madrid,  and  had  the  nappiness  of  beholding  and  convecskig 
with  our  sovereign  Don  Fernando  the  Seventh,  whom  God  long  preserre!  to 
him  I  represented  the  sufferings  of  my  poor  country,  and  receifw  full  powers 
to  emplc^  in  its  deliverance  every  means  within  my  reach.    If  I  succeed,  die 

gory  oe  to  God  Almightv — if  I  fall,  like  the  three  youths  in  the  furnace  of 
abylon,  I  will  still  sing  Hosanna,  Hosanna,  Hosanna!  (rising  abruptly).  Juan 
Arismendi,  in  thy  hands  are  the  destinies  of  thy  country.  Bleeding  and  suppUanL 
she  stretches  her  arms  towards  thee — wilt  thou  spurn  her  prayers  ?  Bhake  off 
the  ignoble  livery  pf  lier  demagogical  rulers  which  thou  now  weareat*  tramjrfe 
these  cursed  ensigns  under  thy  feet,  and  deserve  the  title  of  our  moderi^  Cortex, 
of  the  second  conqueror  of  America ! 
Arism.  Enough,  fanatical  Monk ;  what  darest  thou  to  propose  to  m^?    DqsI 
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tkoq  not  ;|^oow  that  Davila,  Gutierrez,  Revillagigedo/  Saliiiou,  Mrilh  most  of 

their  accomplices,  are  arrested,  coDdemned,  and  on  the  point  of  being  led 

oat  to  their  final  doom  ?    Doet  thou  not  know  that  the  holy  cause  of  liberty 

^  has  triumphed  all  over  Venexuela,  over  the  powerless  machinations  x)f  a  few 

satellites  of  the  Spanish  tyrant? — tremble  for  thyself 

Monk.  Tremble  for  myself? — ah !  The  same  hand  which  delivered  Daniel 
from  the  bunny  lions  will  protect  and  defend  me.  Once  more,  Juanito,  I 
repeat,  in  thy  bands  are  the  destinies  of  America;  for  thy  own,  for  thy  coun- 
Uy's  sake,  think  well  of  it.  Upon  thee  it  depends  to  render  thy  name  glorious, 
immortal,  in  this  world  and  in  the  next  1  The  garrison  of  this  fortress  is 
entirely  devoted  to  thee — I  know  it ;  Paez  is  only  accompanied  by  a  few 
IMoierot ;  let  the  gates  of  the  fortress  be  shut,  arrest  him,  hoist  the  sacred 
banner  under  which  Spain  so  often  triumphed  over  her  enemies — let  it  but 
ioat  one  hour  on  the  battlements  of  this  town,  and  the  whole  of  Venezuela 
will  follow  thy,  example.  Venezuela  is  sick  of  her  rulers,  and  waits  but  for 
the  signal  to  shake  off  her  chains;  perhaps,  at  the  very  moment  I  am  speakine, 
Adromd  Laborde  has  landed  the  Spanisn  army,  and  Barradas  is  in  full  march 
towards  Caraccs^.  (Arismehui  tries  to  interrupt  kkn-^he  Monky  taking  jrom 
under  hk  robe  a  large  pordiment,  contimtcx  in  a  $tiil  more  animaUd  tone!)  See, 
see  here  is  the  signature  of  our  blessed  king  himself;  here  is  the  royal  seal  of 
Castile;  by  this  I  am  empowered  to  name  thee  captain  general  of  Venezuela, 
and,  peihaps,  hereafter,  thou  mayst  even  obtain  the  viceroyalty  of  Granada !  ' 
Arum,  Enough,  provoker ! 

Monk.  Duke  of  Terranova  and  Grandee  of  Spain 

jiritm,  Ayaunt,  tempter !  and  bethink  thee  that  thou  wilt  have  dearly  to  pay 
for  this  inkult.  , 

Monk.  Juan,  I  know  thy  ruling  passion- -it  is  Mammon;  he  is  the  Baal  to  * 
whom  thou  kneel^t  daily — so  let  it  be;  the  mines  of  Cauca  for  fifty  years— 
for  'a  hundred  years 
^riism.  Vile  slanderer  I  I  despise  thee  and  thy  offers.  < 

Monk.  JnuaiVo-^aifproacking  and  speaking  in  a  ^bver^97if)— vengeance  is 
sweet,  it  is  heavenly !  God  permits  it  when  its  end. is  just,  and.  he  calls  himself 
''tlie  God  of  Vengeance;^  Paez,  the  vile  mulatto  Paez,  insulted  thee  tliis 
▼ery  morning — thee,  a  white  man  and  a  noble ;  I  know  it.  Avenge  thy 
wrongs! 

Ansm.  iRising,  with  violence.)  By  the  IVIother  of  God !  thou  hast  lied.  Monk ; 
the  honour  of  Juan  Arismcndi  is  bright  and  unsullied  as  tlie  blade  of  this. 
»word;  whoever  had  insulted  me,  white  ox  mulatto,  would  not  have  been 
living  an  hour  after,  or  this  arm  would  be  powerless  and  incapable  of  handling 
asa&e.  ■         * 

Monk.  Hardened  sinner,  die  then  in  thy  impenitence !    God  himself  spoke 
to  thee  trough  me;  thou  lefosest  still  to  comply  with  His  will ;  the  penalty  be 
on  tfiy  head.    Farewell ! 
Jritm,  Hold,  Monk !  from  hence  it  is  not  permitted  thee  to  stir. 
Monk.  Freely  1  came  here-r-freely  I  have  the  right  to  depart 
^riim.  Stay  I  I  arr^t  thee  as  an  outlaw,  who  has  broken  his  ban,  a  con« 
spirator,  and  traitor  to  the  republic.. 

Monk.  Juan,  Juan^  pan  it  be  possible^    Canst  thou  have  the  courage  to 
condemn  to  in&my  these  white  hairs  ? 
Aritm.  I  do  my  duty. 

Monk.  Oh!  it  is  impossible  that  thou  meanest  what  thy  mouth  utters. 
JiMtaito !  I  will  sail  for  Europe,  for  Spain,  for  any  place  thou  mayest  fix,  at 
this  very  instant,  if  thoa  orderest  it. 

Arism.  You  should  have  remained  in  Spain  while  you  were  tliere ;  now  it 
w  too  late.   ' 

VOL.  IX.   NO.  XVII.  Q       ^  , 
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Monk,  Ohy  DO !  no !  thou  canst  not  have  the  courage  to  devote  these  white 
hairs  to  infamy — ^to  the  executioner.  No  !  thou  couldst  not  have  the  courage 
to  doom  to  an  ignominious  death  him  who  first  directed  thy  faltering  steps — 
him  who  first  opened  to  thee  the  portals  of  science — him  who  so  often  carried 
thee  as  an  infant  in  tliese  arms — him,  before  whom,  kneeling  at  the  holy  tri- 
bunal of  confession,  thou  openedst  thy  young  and  innocent  heart. 

Aritm,  Padre,  I  am  a  general  of  the  republic. 
.  Monk.  It  is  not  that  I  fear  death ;  God  is  my  witness,  that  before  now  T 
braved  it  more  than  once— but  the  executioner-  the  rope — ^the  fatal  rope,  ah ! 
and  then  how  much  good  could  1  not  still  do  in  this  world  I  I  hear  a  confused 
stamping  of  feet,  a  clattering  of  iron  heels — it  is  Paez — ^it  is  he — accompanied 
of  his  satellites.  Juanito,  Juanito,  save  me !  by  the  mother  who  bore  tiiee 
in  her  womb,  who  loved  thee  so  well,  and  whose  eyes  I  dosed  on  her  death- 
bed, save  me !  oh^  save  me  I — a  moment  yet,  and  it  is  too  late) 

Aritm,  Padre,  on  the  altar  of  liberty  I  sacrificed  every  thing;  a  wife  wliom 
1,  adored,*  two  boys  who  were  the  joy  of  my  life,  tranquillity,  fortune,  hapfM- 
ness— all,  all  have  I  sacrificed ;  the  only  thing  which  still  binds  me  to  life  b 
the  hope  of  consolidating  the  freedom  of  Columbia.    1  can  do  nothing  for  you. 

Monk,  Deut  in  etiMorwm  meum  itUende  / 

Faex.  (Enters,  hotdmg  in  kit  hand  tome  detpatcket,  teveral  cfficert  foUomng 
kim,)  General,  good  news— «11  is  riffht — Admiral  Foster  writes  that  the  whde 
coast  of  Venezuela  is  clear,  and  that  he  has  seen  the  fleet  of  Laborde  a  hundred 
miles  off,  under  full  sail,  steering  for  the  Havannah.-f 

Monk,  Almighty  God  1  thy  decrees  are  inscrutable. 

Foes,  {Ferceimng  the  Monk,)  But  whom  have  we  here  ?  A  gutano  of 
Spain  ?  t    Who  is  he  ?    What  does  he  seek  here  ? 

jiritm.  (In  a  hollow  voice.)  Death ! 

Monk,  Now,  I  am  lost  indeed.  Oh,  my  God  !  fixt  voluniat  tua.  (advancing 
resolutely  towardt  the  light.)  Who  am  I  ?  Once  the  exalted  Ramon  de  Suza, 
now  Friar  Josb,  come  here  in  search  of  martyrdom. 

PacM.  How  so  ?  Canst  thou  be  the  Jos^  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  list  ?  (Showing  him  at  the  same  time  a  list  of'  the  Secret  Attodation  of 
the  Rotation) 

Monk.  Ab !  we  are  betrayed  and  sold.  Holy  Virgin  1  who  could  have  sus- 
pected a  traitor  amongst  us ! 

Foes.  (To  Aritmendi.)  And  so,  here  is  the  ancient  friend  of  your  fether,  the 
Abbot  of  Santa  Martha. 

Arism,  As  your  excellency  sees. 

Paes,  (Drawing  Arismendi  towards  one  of  the  windows.)  Arismendi,  give  me 
your  hand,  take  mine,  and  let  us  forget  our  recent  altercation.  I  can  well 
understand  your  feelings  for  this  misguided  monk;  well — let  us  make  an  agree- 


*  The  romantic  adventures  of  Madame  Arismendi  are  known  all  over  America,  and 
form  the  theme  of  many  a  ballad.  While  bathing  she  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Spanish 
amy  nnder  Morillo,  then  besieging  La  Marguerita,  sent  to  Cadiz,  confined  in  the 
prison  destined  to  galley  slaves,  escaped  from  It  in  the  disguise  of  a  British  sailor, 
and,  after  a  thousand  hair-breedth  escapes,  at  last  reached  her  family  in  safety ;  but 
died  not  long  after,  a  victim  to  the  anxieties  and  safferings  of  every  kind  which  she 
had  endured. 

t  Strictly  historical.  The  conduct  of  Laborde  on  th'is  occasion  is,  and  wiH  proba- 
bly long  remain  a  riddle ;  truth  obliges  us  to  add,  that  the  treasury  of  the  Repobfic 
was  at  that  epoch  in  too  wretched  a  condition  to  allow  tlie  suspicion  of  his  having 
been  bribed  ;  probablv  the  solution  must  be  looked  for  in  the  orders,  counter-orders, 
and  never-endme  intrigues  of  the  members  of  the  Spanish  cabinet  at  that  time. 

t  Gusano  de  Etpana—a,  worm  of  Spain — a  nick-name  given  to  monks  in  Veaezuda. 
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sieDt— 4m  ike  &t6  of  your  monk  diat  of  my  two  foster-brothers.  What  do  you 
say? 

An  Officer  (entering.)  Excellency,  the  hour  fixed  for  the  execution  is 
arrived — every  thing  is  ready— what  is  your  pleasure  ? 

Paa.  (To  Arism.)  What  do  you  say,  General  ? 

Aritm.  Let  the  doom  proceed. 

Poet.  And  the  monkr 

Arum.  Let  hkn  die. 

Pfltt.  So  be  it,  and  may  his  sou!  go  to  the  deepest  pit  of  hell.  (To  the 
egker.)  You  have  heard,  aii^take  with  you  this  holy  padre,  and  let  him  pass 
lie  first;  it  is  the  least  we  can  do  for  him. 

Monk..  Bloodthirsty  tiger  !     Grant  me  at  least  half  an  hour.     I  ask  con- 

ft- 


Peez,  A  holy  man,  like  thee,  can  have  no  sins  to  confess.    Forward ! 
Monk.  Impious  and  cruel  tyrants,  my  blood  be  on  your  heads  I         (Exit.) 
Paex.  The  blood  of  traitors  is  the  dew  of  liberty. 
(Aritmendi  tits  down  at  the  table,  and  buries  his  face  in  his  hands — Pause  of 
some  minutet^'A  Flourish  of  drums  is  heard,  and  then  a  volley  of  musket 
shots.) 
Arism,  (Striking  his  forehead  with  hi$  hand.)  Ah!  it  is  long  since  I  thought 
that  sound  could  ever  again  inflict  on  me  a  pang*- but  it  matters  not— -<ilt^i^ 
mddaily.y^VivjL  LA  Pateia  ! 
AU  the  others.  Viva  la  Patria  I    Muerte  a  los  Tiranos  ! 


A«T.  Xll.-^Die  SeeraUber.  (*'  The  Pirates.")   Von  Ernst  von  Houwald, 

Leipzig.  Ooscfaen,  1831.  8vo. 
Fob  some  time  we  knew  not  exactly  what  to  make  of  Houwald,  but  his 
bst  work  satisfies  us  that  beyond  a  certain  point,  and  that  no  very  exalted 
one,  his  muse  will  never  rise.  Not  in  the  the  purer  empyrean,  but 
hito  the  lower  atmosphere  of  the  canvas  clouds  of  the  theatre;  not 
amidst  the  fresh  breath  and  incense  of  nature,  but  amidst  the  stifling  smoke 
of  stage  lamps,  or  the  sulphury  gleams  of  the  prompter's  magazine  of  thun- 
der and  lightning,  is  she  destined  to  move.  She  dazzles  you  at  a  distance 
with  the  splendor  of  her  robe,  and  drawing  near,  you  find  it  nothing  but 
leather  and  prunella ;  she  is  sparkling  all  over  with  the  pearls  of  sentiment, 
but,  alas,  they  prove,  upon  a  nearer  inspection,  to  be  paste.  The  play- 
wright, in  short,  not  the  play  writer,  is  becoming  every  day  more 
visible  in  Houwald,  and  he  who  at  first,  amidst  a  profusion  of  bad  taste 
and  exaggerated  sentimentality,  still  promised  to  raise  himself  above  the 
beads  of  ordinary  dramatists,  is  now,  we  must  candidly  say,  just  as  unna- 
tural, as  melo-dramatic,  and  as  absurd  as  any  of  his  brethren. 

His  first  performance,  the  scene  of  which,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  was 
laid  in  a  cbarnel  house,  was,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  choice  of  such 
h  locality,  a  singular  enough  one;  such  an  efiusion,  in  short,  as  might  be 
expected  firom  the  pen  of  a  goule,  seated  on  a  tombstone  after  a  surfeit ; 
full  of  ''all  loathsome,  all  abominable  things,"  but  withal  vigorous  and 
terrible,  seizing  on  the  imagination  by  force,  and  compelling  it  against 
Its  will  to  wander  among  the  crumbling  relics  of  mortality.  These 
^  meditations  among  the  tombs*'  augured  well  of  bis  power  of  conception, 
at  least,  though  not  of  his  taste)  and  in  Germany,  where  every  source  of 
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emotion^  however  low,  however  lofty,  however  revoUiog,  seems  to  be 
considered  as  legitimately  within  the  province  of  the  dramatist,  they 
awakened  hopes,  which  the  subsequent  career  of  this  young  nobleman,  vre 
are  sorry  to  say,  has  by  no  means  fulfilled.  Various  compositions  in  fHtne 
and  verse  followed,  none  of  which,  we  believe,  excited  much  attentioo 
till  the  publication  of  his  Heimkehr,  '*The  Return,*'  a  simple  bat 
somewhat  monotonous  drama,  depicting  the  feelings  of  one  supposed  to 
be  dead,  who,  returning  from  long  captivity,  finds  the  wife  of  bis  bosom 
married  again,  and  himself  fbigotten.  This  was  followed  by  his  '*  Light 
Tower,*'  a  drama,  in  the  short  lyrical  measure  of  Calderon,  a  tale  of  the 
sea,  a  genuine  winter  night*s  dream,  the  principal  charm  of  wfaicb, 
amidst  a  crowd  of  absurdities,  was  the  intensity  with  which  the  image 
of  old  Ocean,  in  its  calms  and  storms,  was  presented  to  us  throughout. 
"  Nothing  in  it  but  did  suffer  a  sea  change;  the  very  beatine  of  the 
billows  on  the  solitary  tower  seemed  to  echo  in  the  rise  and  ful  of  the 
verses ;  and  the  spectator  or  reader  felt  as  if  chained  for  a  time  to  some 
sea-girt  isle,  from  which  nothing  met  his  view  on  any  side  but  the  dreary 
expanse  of  ocean,  in  the  shade  or  sunshine,  or,  far  off*  on  the  horizoo, 
some  solitary  sail,  deepening  the  sense  of  loneliness  by  seeming  to  avoid 
the  solitary  speck  of  land  on  which  he  is  placed.  This,  we  say,  was  to 
English  readers,  the  charm,  perhaps  the  solitary  charm,  of  the  piece;  for 
the  incongruities  and  absurdities  of  the  plot  certainly  exceeded  all  fair 
bounds  of  toleration.  The  spirit  of  Milliner's ''  Schuld"  appears  obviously 
in  the  construction  of  the  plot;  while  the  consistency  with  wbicb  the 
incidents  are  put  together  is  in  the  latter  case  far  inferior.  A  drama,  in 
which  the  main  interest  is  made  to  turn  upon  the  extinguishing  of  .the 
lamps  in  a  lighthouse  by  pulling  a  rope;  in  which  the  tc^  of  watching 
the  said  lights  is  committed  to  a  genuine,  undeniable,  notorious  madman, 
who,  in  the  midst  af  a  tempest  of  wind  and  rain,  mounts  the  top  of  the 
tower,  harp  in  hand,  to  sing  his  woes,  and  then,  as  might  be  expected, 
snuffs  out  this  ''  brief  candle"  on  the  first  opportunity,  Uie  only  lantem 
in  the  house  having  been  previously  carried  off;  (what  would  Smeaton 
or  Stevenson,  or  the  commissioners  for  the  Northern  lights,  say  to  such 
a  light-house,  and  such  servants?)  these,  and  a  thousand  other  circum- 
stances in  the  conduct  of  the  plot,  betrayed  either  an  utter  inability  to 
construct  a  natural  fable,  or  a  monstrous  aberration  of  taste,  and  an 
extreme  contempt  for  all  those  sources  of  emotion,  which  experience  and 
real  life  afford  to  the  dramatist.  Yet,  as  we  already  mentioned,  in  spite 
of  all  this,  the  fresh  vigorous  sea  air,  as  it  were,  which  breathed  alxNit 
the  piece,  gave  it  a  peculiar  character,  and  ensured  it  for  a  time  no  incon- 
siderable share  of  popularity.  A  powerful  imagination  too  breathed  out 
in  many  passages,  as  in  that,  for  instance,  where  Dorothea,  the  dangbter 
of  the  light-house  keeper,  replies  to  the  observation  of  her  father,  that  a 
convent  vras  to  be  her  destination.  We  use  the  veipy  dose  and  pointed 
translation  of  Mr.  Gillies : — 

Father,  'twas  not  mid  flowery  sheltering  vales, 
But  on  the  cold  shores  of  the  sea  that  3ioa 
Reardst  up  thy  daughter.    Early  was  I  wont 
On  Nature's  wildest  moods  to. look  untrottbled«  . 
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Thus  OB  the  storm  and  raging  floods^  when  all 
fiesidet  were  stnick  with  terror,  I  could  gaze 
Calmly: — the  ocean  wild  had  been  my  playmate. 
Nay,  was  I  not  in  childhood  taught  to  guide 
The  helm,  and  in  a  tottering  bark,  alone, 
To  lose  myself  far  mid  the  weltering  waves. 
Till  scarcely  could  thy  signals  bring  me  home? 
Where  too,  at  morning's  fresh  and  fragrant  hour, 
The  birds  with  their  first  matins  called  me  forth 
To  join  in  homage,  ha?e  1  not  beneath 
The  boundless  dome  of  heaven,  rejoicing,  knelt 
Beneath  me^  murmuring  deep,  the  waves  renewed 
Their  udemn  muiic;  clouds  came  reverently 
Ranging  themselves  along  tlie  vasty  choir ; 
Tilljrom  the  orient  too  the  high  priest  rose 
In  festal  garments,  and  from  the  horixon, 
As  frvm  an  altar,  spread  his  dazzling  arms, 
Saluting  thus  the  stilly  world.  Wake!  Wake ! 
Ye  habitants  unnuml>ered  of  the  earth. 
Awake  to  love  and  joy!    In  me,  behold 
Heaven's  messenger  of  blessing  and  perfection  1 

"Finch  and  Segen,"  ''The  Blessing  and  the  Curse,"  may  be  passed 
over  with  a  very  short  notice.  It  is  a  domestic  story,  in  which  the 
nodns  of  the  action  is— debt.  The  interest  turns  on  the  struggles  in 
the  mind  of  a  father,  who,  on  the  eve  of  being  thrown  into  prison  for 
a  sum  which  be  is  unable  to  pay,  is  tempted  by  an  offer  of  the  required 
amount  from  a  rope-dancer,  provided  he  will  make  over  to  him  bis  son 
that  he  may  employ  him  in  his  own  degrading  profession.  The  fotber 
vacillates  between  love  for  bis  child  and  anxiety  to  escape  imprison- 
ment; now  yielding  to  the  suggestions  of  fear  and  interest,  now 
restored  to  better  feelings  by  the  pious  eloquence  of  his  wife.  At  last, 
jnst  as  the  boy  Moritz,  the  subject  of  this  mental  contest,  who  has  acci- 
dentally discovered  the  dilemma  in  which  bis  parents  are  placed,  has 
voluntarily  sold  himself  to  the  rope-dancer ;  it  is  fortunately  discovered 
that  the  said  rope-dancer  is  the  brother  of  his  mother,  and  so,  of  course^ 
the  whole  is  wound  up  in  peacfe  and  quietness. 

This  is  an  unpretending  trifle,  and  though  the  subject  is  not  of  very 
<leep  interest,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  least  objectionable  of  Honwald's  plays. 
It  IS  a  sort  of  mitigated  ''Twenty-fourth  of  February  3'*  a  far  distant 
^ho,  as  it  were,  of  Werner's  thunder,  still  solemn,  but  without  its  ter- 
rors. It  is  also  less  diffuse,  and  less  lyrical  than  its  predecessors,  and 
altogether,  perhaps^  we  should  select  this  as  being  the  play  most  likely 
to  raise  the  character  of  Houwald  in  the  eyes  of  an  English  reader. 

A  still  later  production,  "  Das  Bild,''  (The  Portrait,)  is  a  story  of  a 
inore  domestic  and  quiet  cast,  rich  in  beautiful  description,  and  not  un- 
^i^oently  in  a  soft  and  solemn  pathos,  which  bad  been  lost  or  over- 
looked in  the  terrors  or  exaggeration  of  bis  earlier  works.  But  the 
fength  of  the  play,  (extending  to  nearly  300  pages,)  in  which  most  of 
tbe  incidents  are  supposed  to  have  taken  place  previous  to  the  actual 
commencement  of  the  action  on  the  stage,  and  are  only  learned  sub- 
^^ently  in  the  course  ctf  the  piece  -, — (a  stage  trick  which,  in  truth. 
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Houwald  bad  already  carried  mQch  too  far  in  tbe  Light  Tower;) — wi^ 
the  unreal,  incomprehensible  principles  of  tbongfat  and  acUon  by  which 
the  characters  appear  to  be  swayed ;  seemed  to  show  that  Houwald, 
though  be  might  have  approached  somewhat  nearer  to  tbe  path  of 'good 
taste  as  regarded  the  subjects  of  his  plays,  was  rather  receding  from  that 
of  common  sense  and  reality,  and  plunging  deeper  and  deeper  into  a 
cloud-land  of  his  own  imagination. 

These  faults,  it  would  seem,  in  bis  last  work,  "  The  Pirates,*'  he  has 
been  anxious  to  avoid.  Here,  to  be  sure,  we  have  action  enough,  dis- 
guises, escapes,  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death ; — all  tbe  common- 
places of  a  melo-drama  mingled  with  the  sentimentalism  of  his  earlier 
works ;  but  no  consistency  or  originality  of  character,  and  far  less  poetry 
than  one  generally  finds  in  the  hasty  but  vigorous  improvisations  c^ 
Raupach,  (to  whom,  by  the  way,  we  owe  a  notice,  which  we  shall  take 
an  early  opportunity  of  paying).  In  short,  we  feel  assured  that  Hou- 
wald has  bad  a  fair  trial,  and  that  nothing  permanently  effective  is  now 
to  be  expected  from  him.  We  are  aware  that  a  meagre  analysis  of  tbe 
leading  incidents  of  a  play  affords  no  complete  test  of  its  merit ;  but  we 
think  it  will  be  difficult  for  any  one  to  look  at  tbe  main  points  in  the 
one  before  us,  without  seeing  that  out  of  such  materials  nothing  inte- 
resting could  be  elaborated. 

A  foundling,  named  Silvano,  at  the  court  of  Venice,  who  has  been 
educated  by  the  Doge,  falls  in  love,  as  was  to  be  expected,  with  the 
daughter  of  bis  benefactor,  and  is  rewarded,  as  might  also  be  expected, 
with  a  sentence  of  banishment  as  a  lesson  to  his  presumption.  Flamioia, 
the  daughter  of  tbe  Doge,  is  about  to  be  betrothed  by  ber  father's  desire 
to  Badoero,  tbe  son  of  tbe  former  Doge,  when  an  unexpected  embassy 
appears,  the  chief  envoy  in  which  insists  on  an  interview  with  the  Doge 
alone.  Accompanied  by  another  of  tbe  party,  he  begs  the  hand  of 
Flaminia  for  tbe  son  of  tbe  Prince  of  the  Pirates,  and  his  companion, 
stepping  forward  with  the  air  of  the  Beef-eater  in  the  "Critic,"  suddenly 
announces  himself  as  being  at  once  the  son  of  the  Prince  of  the  Pirates 
and — Silvano.     '*  Flaminia,**  he  exclaims, 

«  shall  be 
The  future  empress  of  our  new-made  state. 
Soon  shall  the  forests  on  Cuzzola  fall. 
And  where  the  robber  made  his  lair,  a  people, 
The  friends  of  Venice,  rear  their  peaceful  bomts; 
Thus  do  I  come,  and  thus  my  debt  I  pay. 
Think,  Father,  of  thy  children's  happiness. 
Think,  Duke,  upon  thy  realm's  tranquillity ; 
Cast  not  ray  love  aside — and  with  it  peace. 

This  unexpected  disclosure,  however,  has  no  tendency  to  remove  the 
Doge's  objections,  and  accordingly,  our  author,  inexhaustible  in  his 
surprises  as  Mr.  Puff  himself,  breaks  out  upon  us  with  another.  The 
elder  plenipotentiary  now  demands  a  secret  interview,  which  being 
granted,  be  also  throws  aside  the  Beef-eater,  and  discovers  himself  to  the 
Doge  as  an  old  acquaintance  and  brother  in  arms,  Bartolomeo  Cara- 
mano !  Disappointed  by  the  Doge  succeeding  in  a  youthful  paatioo  for 
a  young  lady  of  whom  h^  also  was  enamoured,  he  had  left  bis  nativf 
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oomitry  io  despair ;  in  ^t  to  which  he  hetakes  him  he  hat  the  good 
fortnae  to  meet  with  Ms  former  mistress,  now  forsaken  by  the  Doge, 
marries  her,  and  Silvano  is  the  fruit  of  the  marriage.  Persecuted  on  ail 
sides,  he  had  at  last  tamed  pirate  in  self-defence ;  (not  from  any  turn  to 
robbery,  for,  like  B3rron's  Lambro,  he  is 

**.,,.    the  mildest  mannered  man 
That  erer  scutded  ship  or  cut  a  throat,'') 

but,  ever  since  he  has  hoisted  the  red  6ag,  he  has  been  earnestly  endea- 
voaring  to  infuse  into  the  minds  of  his  associates,  among  whom  he  has 
risen  to  the  dignity  of  leader,  a  strong  desire  to  come  to  anchor  as  it 
were  in  a  quiet  harbour.  He  concludes  by  imploring  the  Doge  to  fur- 
ther this  desirable  consummation,  by  bestowmg  his  daughter  on  the 
young  Pirate-Prince  Silvano,  but  finds  him  deaf  to  his  entreaties.  Dis- 
appointed in  this  appeal,  he  proceeds  to  employ  the  more  powerful  elo- 
quence of  force.  The  young  Flaminia,  and  twelve  of  her  companions, 
are  carried  off  by  the  pirates  to  the  island  castle  of  Cuzzola,  whither  they 
are  pursued  by  the  Duke  and  the  disappointed  bridegroom.  The  castle 
is  attacked  and  hwmt,  and  the  robbers,  with  the  exception  of  Bartolomeo 
and  Silvano,  cut  to  pieces.  These  two  are  reserved  for  the  scaffold,  and 
are  executed  accordingly.  Badoero  had  fallen  in  the  previous  contest, 
and  Flaminia  puts  an  end  to  her  life  by  poison. 

This,  as  our  readers  will  perceive,  disposes  pretty  effectually  of  the 
dramatis  personae,  the  catastrophe  being  nearly  as  sweeping  as  that  of 
"  The  Amusements  of  Muley  Bugentuf.*'  But  for  the  survivance  of  the  old 
Doge,  "  darkness  would  fairly  be  the  bnrier  of  the  dead.^  Of  incidents 
so  preposterous,  what  can  be  said — but  that  they  are  just  such  as  we 
should  expect  to  meet  at  the  Surrey  Tlieatre  or  the  Coburg  ?  Of  the 
characters,  with  the  exception  of  the  elder  Pirate-Prince,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  say  which  is  the  greatest  failure ;  Flaminia,  a  compound  of 
dreary  sentimentality  in  the  outset,  with  the  wildest  extravagance  of 
passion  in  the  issue ;  the  Doge,  a  being  constantly  wavering  between 
good  and  bad,  pride  and  generosity ;  Badoero,  an  insignificant  cypher, 
who  appears  only  to  fall  under  the  sword  of  Silvano;  or  Silvano  himself, 
at  uninteresting  as  heroes  proverbially  are. 

To  say  the  truth,  but  for  Houwald's  precious  reputation,  and  a  vein 
of  poetry  which  now  and  then  sparkles  out  amidst  these  crudities  of  cha- 
racter and  absurdities  of  incident,  and  shows  itself  in  insulated  reflections 
or  images  which  are  strikingly  expressed,  this  play  would  be  altogether 
unworthy  of  notice.  When  Bartolomeo  fails  in  his  appeal  to  the 
haaghty  Pietro  Candiano,  Gaspardo  observes  with  truth, 

<'  Such  is  man. 
The  guiltv  laden  heart  fears  strife  and  hate, 
Far  less  than  greatness  from  his  enemy; 
Still  with  the  first  there  is  a  hope  of  conquest, 
Before  the  last,  we  feel  that  we  are  vanquished. 
Hadst  thou  before  the  Doge  been  hither  brought, 
.A  captive  bondsman,  destined  4o  the  block, 
His  grace,  bis  pardon,  had  at  once  been  thine ; 
Tbe  conqueror  he  would  be,  and  not  the  conquered/' 
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We  should  do  injustice  to  Houwald,  were  we  not  to  idmit  that  pn» 
sages  of  great  lyrical  sweetness,  and  occasionally  striking  pbilotopyc 
reflection,  occur  throughout  the  play ;  but  we  shbuld  do  still  grnler 
violence  to  the  truth,  were  we  not  to  add  that  they  are  altogether  in- 
sufficient to  balance  the  palpable  and  pervading  absurdity  of  the  pieoe 
as  a  whole. 


Art.  XIII.— 1.  Cecilia  di  Boone,  osaa  la  Marca  Trevigiana  aljmire  del 
medio  evo.  Narrazione  Storica  di  P,Z,  (Cecilia  of  Baone^  or  the  March 
of  Treviso,  at  the  close  of  the  middle  ages.  An  historical  Narrative, 
by  P.  Z.)  4  vols.     Venezia,  1829. 

2.  Falco  della  Rupe,  o  la  Guerra  di  Musso,  Raceonto  Starico,  di 
Giambattista  Bazzoni,  Autore  del  Casiello  di  Trezzo.  (Falco  of  the 
Rock,  or  the  War  of  Musso;  an  historical  tale,  by  G.Bazzoni,  author 
of  the  Castle  of  Trezzo.)  2  vols.    Firenz,  1830. 

The  word  "  Novel"  is,  we  believe,  of  Italian  origin ;  but  the  species  of  work 
it  was  invented  to  designate,  bears  little  resemblance  to  that  which  under 
its  borrowed  title  delights  our  idle  hours.  The  Italian  Navelb  is  merely 
a  short  story,  sometimes  not  more  than  an  anecdote,  or  single  inddent, 
told  in  good,  even  elegant  language,  but  altogether  guiltless  of  ambitioiis 
aspirations  after  bold  conception,  nice  delineation  of  individual  cha- 
racter, or  any  sort  of  moral  costume;  and  too  frequently  so  regardless  of 
the  commonest  laws  of  decency,  that  amongst  the  many  coUections  of 
Norcelle  we  have  at  diflerent  times  met  with,  few  indeed  were  the  tales 
an  Englishwoman  couhl  read.  Time  was,  and  that  not  beyond  the  memory 
of  living  men,  when  the  supercilious  pedant,  the  man  of  the  woiU^ 
whose  reading  went  not  beyond  a  newspaper,  and  the  philosophic  mo- 
ralist, would  have  joined  in  the  remark,  that  Italian  literature  was  most 
rich  in  such  a  want ;  although  the  last  mentioned  novel-scomer  might 
perhaps  have  hesitated  in  his  judgment,  when  reminded  that  the  boors 
which  Italian  ladies  were  spared  the  temptation  of  wasting,  like  their 
French,  English,  and  German  sisters,  in  light  reading,  were  by  them  de- 
voted neither  to  household  cares,  the  education  of  di&  children,  nor  the 
cultivation  of  their  minds,  but  to  talking  scandal  of,  and  with,  thdr 
female  friends,  and  to  graciously  accepting  the  flirtleries  of  their  nude 
admirers, — their  only  mode  of  "  killing  the  enemy."  Bat  the  Avft  in 
which  fiction  required  to  be  matured  by  some  hundreds  or  thooaands  of 
summers,  ere  it  might  deserve  the  notice  of  reasonable  men,  are  paiL 
The  brilliant  talents  that  have  dedicated  themselves  to  the  culture  of  tiM 
lighter  flowers  of  fancy  have  redeemed  the  love-tale  from  contempt,  mtA 
we  have  no  longer  to  apprehend  the  sneering  imputation  of  unmanly  fri- 
volity, when  we  avow  our  satisfaction  at  the  appearance  of  new  ItaliaB 
Novels  or  Historical  Romance. 

The  Historical  Romance,  or  the  tricking  out  the  children  of  the  aodior's 
brain  in  the  quaint  garb,  and  unaccustomed  manners  of  antiquity,  is  the 
style  that  seems  to  have  chiefly  seized  upon  Italian  fancy  ^  nor  do  we 
wonder  thereat.  It  is  far  more  picturesque  and  poetic,  than  the  delinea* 
tiou  of  the"  manners  living  as  they  rise"  with  which  both  writer  and 
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mim  wrthmiHiaar,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fascination  of  the  one  splendid 
reputation,  that  has  produced,  throughout  Europe,  such  swarms  of  imi- 
tators. That  the  Italians  are  the  least  successful  of  these  imitators 
is  perhaps  aa  little  to  be  wondered  at,  inasmuch  as  they  are  the  most 
nnpiactised  in  the  mystery  of  novel  writing.  Certain  it  is,  however, 
that,  either  for  that  or  some  other  reason,  few  among  them  appear  to 
have,  as  yet,  conceived  a  just  idea  of  that  adaptation  of  an  interesting 
love-tale  to  some  portion  of  real  history,  that  embodying,  that  develope- 
iBent  of  celebrated  historic  characters  in  such  perfect  unison  with  the 
little  actually  known  of  them,  as  to  impress  the  reader  with  a  sense  of 
tbehr  identity,  when  they  are  represented  acting  and  speaking  as  im- 
portant agents  amidst  imaginary  incidents,  which  constitute  the  essence 
of  the  Historical  Romance.  The  strict  observance  of  costume,  and  the 
cacoal  introduction  of  noted  personages,  seemingly  considered  by  some 
writen  at  the  main  point,  are,  to  our  mind,  only  the  colouring  of  the 

Eare,  that  gives  an  appropriate  and  harmonious  tone  to  the  whole, 
can  never  stand  in  lieu  c^  drawing,  grouping,  or  conception.  From 
this  criticism  we  do  not  except  Rosini,  who,  in  our  opmion,  merely 
passes  a  sort  of  historical  phantasmagoria  before  the  eyes  of  his  readers, 
through  the  medium  of  his. hero.  Manzoni,  be  it  remembered,  calls  his 
Promcssi  Sposi  not  an  Historical  Romance,  but  a  story  of  the  1 7th  cen^ 
^.  It  is  not  of  these  chief  Italian  authors,  however,  that  we  are  now 
to  speak.  We  have  professed  our  pleasure  in  the  increasing  number  of 
Italian  novelists,  and  from  the  growing  mass  of  their  works  we  have  se- 
lected the  two  before  us,  both  of  which  possess  merit,  but  illustrate 
in  different  ways  their  authors'  defective  notions  of  the  compositions  they 
aspire  to  produce. 

The  story  of  Cecilia  di  Baone  is,  in  itself,  susceptible  of  strong  interest, 
as  it  involves  a  portion  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  very  remarkable  men  of 
tbe  12th  century,  Eccelino  di  Romano,*  surnamed  the  Monk,  the  head  of 
the  Ghibelines,  who  compelled  a  large  part  of  what  has  since  borne  the 
name  of  the  Estates  of  Venice,  to  own  his  authority ;  and  it  aflFords 
an^  scope  for  depicting  the  manners,  opinions,  and  feelings  of  those 
raoe  days,  inasmuch  as  the  subject  is  the  forcible  abduction  of  the 
formkbhle  Eccelino's  wife  by  a  noble  of  the  adverse  political  faction. 
The  opportunity  of  displaying  his  antiquarian  lore  the  author  has  as- 
suredly not  n^lected.  He  describes  dresses,  arms,  festivals,  customs, 
^c.  &c.  &c.  with  a  minuteness  that  wearies  the  attention,  not  being  re- 
lieved by  any  keen  sympathy  in  the  loves  and  sorrows  of  the  personages 
]*ho  give  occasion  to  the  introduction  of  all  these  matters.  In  fact,  he 
is  deficient  in  the  dramatic  power  of  endowing  his  characters  with  such 
intense  individuality  as  should  enable  them  to  command  our  sympathy 
as  human  beings  3  and  his  book  is,  in  consequence,  rather  a  very  curious, 
aud,  we  doubt  not,  faithful  picture  of  the  12ro  century,  than  a  fascinating 
tale.  StOl.tbe  story  is  really  interesting,  and  we  could  find  pas- 
sales  worth  extracting)  but  we  do  not  intend  to  bestow  many  pages 

*  One  of  our  own  patrician  authors  has  lately  made  Eccelino  the  subject  of  a  quarto 
Epic. 
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upon  this  rabjeet,  arid  infinitely  prefer  the  other  pnblicaliaiH  to  yMA 
we  now  tnm, 

Falco  ddia  Rape  is  in  eveiy  respect  different,  in  its  fanlto  as  in  its 
merits.  Bazzoni  evidently  possesses  both  dramatic  and  graphic  powen, 
and  his  deficiency  seems  to  ue  in  the  inventive  talent,  the  art  of  inter- 
weaving a  romantic  love«tale  with  his  well  told  and  well  painted  frag«- 
ment  of  biography.  Indeed  we  do  not  see  what  cUdm  Fako  deUa  Rm^ 
can  lay  to  the  title  of  an  Historical  Romance,  although  it  certainly  eon- 
tains  enough  of  fiction  to  exclude  it  from  that  of  biography;  and  peiiiaps 
Bazzoni  meant  to  renounce  the  pretension  which  we,  in  common  with 
bis  compatriot  critics  and  editors,  have  attributed  to  him,  when  he  oalled 
it  a  Racconto  Storico,  literally  an  Historical  Narrative;  a  denominatioB 
whichr  we  confess,  has  somewhat  puzzled  us  to  understand. 

This  Racconto  Storico  relates  the  failure  of  Gian  Giacomo  di  Medici, 
better  known  in  history  as  the  Marchese  di  Marignan,  in  an  attempt  to 
make  himself  a  petty  independent  sovereign.  His  battles  and  political 
intrigues- are  relieved  by  the  pure  and  andent  loves  of  Gabrieie,  his 
younger  brother,  and  Rina,  the  daughter  of  Falco,  (surnamed  deiia  Rvpe^ 
from  having  ^tu&\  his  residence  upon  a  nearly  inaccessible  rock,)  a  boU 
pirate  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  the  scene  of  the  whole  tale.  A  great  deal 
of  Gian  Giacomo*s  long-successful  stru^e  against  his  legitimate  aove- 
reign,  Francesco  Sforza  Duke  of  Milan,  is  painted  with  vigour,  and  iSbit 
graphic  spirit  belonging  to  this  style  of  composition.  The  manners  and 
superstitions  of  the  age  are  often  very  happily  touched ;  and  many  of 
the  love  scenes  are  sweetly  pathetic.  But  love-tale  or  romance  there  is 
none — no  startling  difficulties,  no  distressful  anxieties,  not  even  a 
curiosity-stirring  interest,  is  wrought  out  of  the  far  severed  relative  stat 
tions  of  the  lovers, — the  brother  of  a  haughty  and  ambitions  feudid 
chieftain,  and  the  daughter  of  a  low-bom  pirate.  A  frown  on  the  part 
of  Gian  Giacomo,  when  his  observation  is  directed  to  Gabriele's  open 
show  of  passion  for  Falco's  beautiful  child,  is  the  sole  and  single  notice 
taken  of  too  high*'  being  '*  attached  to  low;*'  and,  for  aught  the  reader 
can  see,  the  noble's  son  and  the  pirate's  daughter  might  have  been  just 
as  happily  married  as  though  Rina  had  been  Gabriele's  equal,  but  for  the 
unlucky  accident  of  the  lover's  being  knocked  on  the  head  in  one  of  his 
brother's  battles.  And  thus,  in  point  of  fact,  this  unconnected  anumreUe, 
however  pleasing,  merely  diverts  the  reader's  attention  from  €Kan 
Giacomo,  who,  as  the  story  is  managed,  ought  to  have  been  prominently 
the  Protagonista.  This  is  manifestly  a  gross  fault  in  the  conception  of 
the  work ;  but  the  two  little  volumes  possess  so  much  merit  or  detail, 
and  are  so  superior  to  the  author's  former  production  (as  far  as  we  re- 
c^lect  II  Castello  di  Trezzo),  that  we  feel  justified  in  anticipating  further 
improvement  on  his  part,  and  shall  look  forward  impatiently  to  his  next 
attempt.  Meanwhile,  we  shall  give  a  specimen  of  his  talents  and  style, 
from  an  early  and  tolerably  detached  scene  in  Falco  deila  Rupe. 

Grampo,  one  of  the  pirate's  crew,  has  been  dangerously  vrounded  in 
a  bold  rescue  of  Gabriele  and  bis  tutor,  Gian  Giacomo's  Chancellor, 
from  the  Dukists,  as  the  legitimate  party  of  the  Duke  of  Milan  are 
called,  who  were  about  to  execute  summary  justice  upon  their  unfbrr 
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tuaite  pritonen.  Orampo  is  carried  to  the  hovel  of  his  mother  Imazza,  a 
notorious  witch ^  whence  ooe  of  his  comrades  hastens  to  solicit  the  aid 
of  a  aorgeoD^moDk,  who  presides  over  a  neighbouring  hospital.  Falco, 
leairiDg  Um  retcnod  nobleman  and  chancellor  in  his  own  rock  cottage, 
aecompanies  the  monk  and  the  subordinate  pirate  to  visit  Grampo,  dis^ 
cwfiiDg  by  the  way  the  probability  of  saving  the  wounded  man's  life  by 
thm  efficacy  of  some  miracle-working  water,  in  which  a  nail  taken  from 
Ibc  Iroe  cross  has  been  immersed.  As  the  trio  approach  the  witch's 
abode,  they  observe  another  of  the  pirate  crew, 

**  Guazzo,  standing  in  a  disconsolate  attitude,  and  conversing  with  two 
brothers  of  the  confraternity  of  death,  the  designation  of  a  religious  association, 
whose  office  was  carrying  the  dead  to  their  graves. 

"  When  Guazzo  saw  the  three  new  coiners,  he  exclaimed  in  a  melancholy  voice, 
*  Too  late!  There  is  nothing  more  to  he  done  for  him  but  to  lay  him  under 
ground/ 

^'  The  amazed  Trincone  made  a  gesture  of  vexation  on  thus  beholding  his 
hopes  deioded,  his  labpur  wasted.  The  monk,  drooping  his  head,  cast  down 
bis  eyes  upon  the  earth,  crossed  his  arms  upon  his  breast,  and  reched  a  prayer. 
Faico,  struck  with  sorrow,  exclaimed  in  accents  of  mingled  anger  and  compas^ 
sion,  '  Let  me  pass !  I  wiU  see  him  again  for  the  last  time.  I  will  swear 
upon  his  corse  to  send  more  than  one  of  those  who  have  slaughtered  him  to 
deep  a  sleep  eternal  as  his.' 

**  In  a  chamber  inclosed  by  rueged  walls,  which,  like  the  roof,  were  blackened 
with  smoke,  and  scantily  lighted  by  a  hi^h  and  small  window,  lay  the  corse  of 
Grampo,  hsdf  covered  with  a  sheet,  upon  a  bed  of  planks.  His  throat  was  wrapped 
with  bandi^es  steeped  in  his  blood,  which,  oozing  through  them,  had  run  upon  his 
breast,  where  it  showed  in  dark  and  clotted  streaks.  By  the  side  of  the  bed 
sat  an  old  woman,  leaning  with  her  two  hands  upon  a  crutch,  her  eyes  ira- 
moveably  fixed  upon  that  blood.  Her  teeth  gnashed  at  intervals  against  each- 
other,  and  her  limbs  trembled  convulsively.  It  was  Imazza,  the  dead  man's 
mother.'' 

The  new  comers  gaze  silently  upon  the  body,  the  mother  appearing  to 
be  unconscious  of  their  presence,  till  brother  Andrea,  (the  surgeon- 
monk)  in  an  injudicious  endeavour  to  console  the  bereaved  woman,  ob- 
serves, that  the  deceased  may  perhaps  be  expectmg  their  prayers  to 
deliver  him  from  the  flames  of  purgatory. 

*^  Old  Imazza,  turning  her  head,  gave  the  monk  so  savage  a  look  that  the 
words  died  upon  his  lips :  then,  with  a  wrinkling  of  her  cheeks  that  resembled 
a  sallen  grin,  she  said,  *  Free  him  from  the  flames  f  Here  is  ice.  Deliver  him 
from  the  cold  that  freezes  him!  Make  him  rise  up;  and  be  thus  no  longer  cold 
and  heavy  as  lead !'  While  thus  speaking,  she  lifted  an  arm  of  the  dead  man, 
and  letting  it  drop  again,  was  once  more  absorbed  in  gazing  on  him.'* 

Falco  then  expresses  his  regrets  for  his  fallen  comrade^  says  that  if 
blood  could  revive  him>  he  should  have  plenty,  and  compassionately  ad- 
vises Imszsa  to  listen  to  Friar  Andrea. 

<*  At  these  words  Imazza  shook  her  head  wrathfullv,  and  answered,  <  What 
speaker  thou?  Why  art  thou  come  ?  Why  touch  hb  hand?  Was  it  not  as  thy 
companion  my  Grampo  received  the  wound  destined  for  thee?  Was  it  not  thou 
who  led  him  to  death  ?  See  thou  to  console  thine  own  women,  who,  ere  long 
perhaps,  may  have  a  corse  yet  more  disfigured  in  their  cottage ;  if  indeed  it  be 
ii0t  surrouttdied  by  wolves  and  ravens  in  lieu  of  women.* 
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'<  <  Silence,  accursed  witch  1'  exclaimed  Falco,  witha  distinbed  and  < 
iDg  countenance,  and  raising  his  clenched  fist  against  her.*' 

The  iDterpositJon  of  the  good  monk  hinders  Falco  horn  striking  the 
heart-broken,  the  distracted,  the  childless  mother.  But  the  bold  {nrale, 
who  had  so  ofiten  recklessly  faced  death  in  every  possible  form,  is  chilled 
with  terror  by  the  imprecations  of  a  supposed  witch,  uttered  in  the  presence 
of  the  dead ;  and  the  prospect  of  a  splendid  recompense  for  haviog  saved 
the  life  of  Gian  Giacomo  s  brother  can  hardly  relieve  his  mind  from  the 
fearful  presentiments  conjured  up  by  Imazza. 

With  this  brief  extract  we  take  our  leave  for  the  present  of  the  ItaliM 
Novelists.  ^ 

Akt.  XlW,—Memoires  de  A.  Galotti,  Offider  NapoUtam^  condamnS  trok 
fois  d  tnorty  ecrits  par  tui'mSme,  traduits  par  S.  Vecchiarelli,  Refugie 
.    Italien.     8vo.     Paris.     1851. 

Galotti*s  case  made  considerable  stir  some  thr^e  years  affo  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  in  the  French  newspapers.  His  bemg  forced 
out  of  his  asylum  in  Corsica,  and  given  up  to  the  Neapolitan  govern- 
ment by  Martignac's  ministry,  cast  a  blot  on  that  otherwise  liberal  ad- 
ministration, which  they,  however,  endeavoured  to  efface  by  efiecttvely 
interfering  in  time  to  save  the  prisoner's  life.  Galotti,  however,  re- 
mained in  confinement,  or  rather  was  led  from  prison  to  prison,  subject 
to  the  characteristic  brutality  of  Neapolitan  jailors,  and  other  agents  of 
power.  The  sentence  of  death  was  at  last  commuted  to  ten  years  con- 
finement in  the  island  of  Favignana,  on  the  coast  of  Sicily.  There  he 
remained,  until  the  events  of  July  liaving  changed  the  councila  of 
France,  the  new  ministers  of  that  country  insisted  with  the  Neapolitan 
cabinet  that  Galotti  should  be  released,  and  restored  to  the  puice  of 
refuge  whence  he  had  been  carried  off  against  the  law  of  nations.  This 
was  effected  in  October,  1830,  by  an  order  from  the  late  King  Frauds, 
which  commuted  Galotti*s  imprisonment  to  ten  years  banishment  from 
the  kingdom ;  at  the  same  time,  the  identical  brig  of  war  which  had 
conveyed  him  from  Corsica  the  year  before,  was  now  sent  to  land  him 
on  the  coast  of  that  island.  A  just,  though  tardy  reparation,  was  thos 
made  to  the  offended  honour  of  France,  and  to  the  violated  laws  of  hu- 
manity. 

Grateful  to  his  liberators,  and  such  he  considers  to  be  the  "  men  of 
July*'  exclusively,  (for  he  complains,  in  his  prefiice,  that  the  present 
ministers  have  maintained  in  office  the  agents  of  his  extradkum^)  Gmkrtd 
has  now  written  the  tale  of  his  vicissitudes,  rather  a  meagre  and  dis- 
jointed narrative,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  *'  heroes  of  the  three  daya," 
He  is  evidently  one.  of  that  numerous  class  of  Italian  liberals^  who 
possess  the  will,  rather  than  the  means  to  effect  the  regeneration  of 
their  country.  Their  schemes,  till  now,  have  been  concocted  with  so 
little  wisdom  or  foresight,  and  have  betrayed  such  a  lamentable  defi- 
ciency in  political  and  statistical  knowledge  of  their  own  local  ciicnm- 
stances  and  of  those  of  other  countries,  that  it  is  no  wonder  they  proved 
unsuccessful. 

Galotti  began  his  political  career  in  1820.  He  had  long  before  been 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Carbonarism,  and  was.  one  of  the  ao- 
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time  members  of  the  VendUa^  or  lodge,  of  his  native  country  Ciienio,  a 
remote  district^  of  about  ninety  thoasand  inhabitants,  in  the  province  of 
^fleiDOf  towards  the  borders  of  Calabria,  where  he  held  the  rank  of  an 
officer  in  the  local  miliua.  As  the  conspiracy  of  1820  grew  ripe,  the 
29th  of  May  was  fixed  by  the  leaders  as  the  day  for  the  explosion  all 
over  the  province;  but  our  author,  *'  carried  away,"  as  he  says  himself, 
"  by  his  passion  for  liberty,"  raised  the  standaid  of  insurrection  in  the 
village  of  Masticelli  one  day  too  soon,  on  the  28th  of  May,  and  pro- 
ckiroed  the  Spanish  constitution,  of  which  the  good  villagers  knew 
probably  as  much  as  of  the  Vedas  of  Hindostan.  During  the  night, 
a  courier  came  with  orders  from  the  lodge  of  Salerno  to  defer  the 
movement  altogether,  which,  in  fact,  took  place  only  at  the  beginning 
of  the  following  July,  at  Monteforte,  in  the  neighbouring  province  of 
Avellino.  Galotti  was  obliged  to  pull  down  the  flag,  pocket  his  cock- 
ade, and  return  to  his  home  with  as  little  noise  as  possible.  But  the 
aflbir  of  Masticelli  had  not  escaped  the  notice  of  government :  Galotti 
was  arrested  and  sentenced  to  nmitary  execution,  when  the  Minister  of 
Police,  in  hopes  of  drawing  from  him  the  threads  of  the  conspiracy, 
ordered  htm  to  be  brought  to  Naples.  Upon  his  examination,  Galotti 
made  no  disclosures,  and  was  consequently  consigned  to  a  dungeon  in 
the  castle  of  St  Eramo,  from  which  the  revolution  of  July,  1820,  deli^ 
▼ered  him.  Thus  ended  our  author's  first  adventure.  He  was,  during 
the  constitutional  regime,  appointed  an  officer  to  one  of  the  provinciid 
Kmons,  and  decorated  with  the  Order  of  St.  George.  The  re-action  of 
lo21  followed;  the  Austrians  occupied  the  kingdom,  meeting  with 
hardly  any  resistance,  and  the  absolute  government  was  re-established. 
Galotti  was  living  unmolested  with  his  family ;  but  he  was  still  in  active 
secret  correspondence  with  his  friends  the  Carbonari.  The  suspicions 
of  the  police  were  aroused,  several  arrests  took  place ;  yet  our  author  con- 
tinned  to  attend  the  meetings  which  were  held  at  the  house  of  the  Sub- 
Prefect  of  the  district,  who  was  a  Carbonaro  and  Freemason.  This  man 
had  a  handsome  wife :  he  became  iealous  of  Galotti's  frequent  visits  to 
his  house,  and  denounced  him.  Galotti  declares  there  was  no  foundation 
for  his  suspicions ;  but  the  whole  transaction  exhibits  on  what  slender 
Ibandations  honor  and  patriotism  rest  in  that  kingdom.  The  abominable 
custom  of  the  country,  by  which  married  women  are  considered  as  fit 
objects  to  be  courted  and  won,  just  as  single  women  are  in  other  countries^ 
frarrants  suspicion  in  the  breast  of  any  husband.  And  this  custom 
prevails  especially  among  the  educated  classes,  out  of  which  all  social  or 
political  improvement  can  alone  be  expected.  Galotti  was  again  exa- 
mined, but  no  sufficient  proofs  being  found  against  him,  after  three 
years  imprisonment,  he  was  liberated.  He  settled  himself  in  the  town 
of  Salerno,  where  his  wife  died,  and  twelve  months  afterwards  he  mar- 
ried a  wealthy  widow.  He  might  now  have  sat  down  in  domestic  re- 
tirement, at  least  until  more  propitious  times  should  come  round. 

"  But,"  says  be,  in  the  current  though  unmeaning  laoguaffe  of  the  fatalist 
sdiool,  '*  the  die  was  cast,  and  my  whole  existence  was  henceforth  to  be  solely 
employed  in  hatching  fresh  conspiracies." — p.  28. 

When  a  man  has  once  made  up  his  mind  to  sued  a  course,  for 
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better  for  worse,  he  is  hardly  enttded  to  complain  afterwards  if  disap- 
pointment  and  persecution  be  his  lot.  Towards  the  end  of  1825,  oar 
author  repaired  to  Naples,  where  he  became  intimate  with  seVerid  per- 
sons of  die  same  political  sentiments,  who  were  consulting  on  the  means 
of  acting 

"  a  new  revolutionary  drama.  Galotti  returned  to  Salerno,  to  instal  a  com- 
mittee, and  resume  the  skilful  organisation  of  Carbonarism,  which  was  not 
destroyed,  but  bad  only  lain  dormant  for  several  years/' — p.  39. 

The  defection  of  several  liberals  rendered  him  more  circumspect  b 
the  choice  of  members  for  the  committee. 

"  The  most  energetic  men  of  the  country  were  called  to  it,  whose  sted£ut 
adherence  to  their  political  doctrines  has  since  brought  them  all  to  the  dungeon 
or  the  scaffold." 

They  communicated  with  the  committees  of  other  provinces^  aad  6a- 
lotti  was  one  of  the  most  active  agents  of  the  society. 

<<  In  1828,  the  central  committee  of  Naples  found  itsdf,  I  know  oot  how,  ia 
correspondence  with  the  Greek  President,  Count  Capo  d'lstria.  The  latter 
promised,  thsX  in  the  event  of  a  new  revolution  breaking  out  in  the  kmgdoin  <d 
the  Two  Sicilies,  Russia  would  furnish  20,000  men  in  order  to  liberate  the  last 
of  Italy,  where  a  republican  government  would  be  proclaimed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Northern  Autocrat.'' 

We  look  upon  this  as  a  story  imposed  on  the  gullibility  of  the  Nea- 
politans, by  some  inferior  agent,  or  would-be  agent;  for  we  can  never 
believe  that  so  shrewd  a  man  as  the  late  President  of  Greece  covld 
conmiit  himself  so  far.  And  how,  or  whence  could  the  20,000  Rusaians 
reach  Italy?  And  again,  Russia  proclaiming  a  republic  in  Italy !  Bui 
the  ignorance  of  statistics  and  of  general  political  information,  to  which 
we  have  already  adverted,  is  conspicuous  in  all  these  Italian  afiaira. 

The  government  was  again  on  the  watch,  a  priest  was  arrested,  and 
upon  his  disclosures  the  other  members  of  the  committee  shared  the 
same  fate.  Galotti  being  informed  in  time  of  this  discovery,  which  he 
calls  unexpected,  adopted  the  desperate  resolution  of  breaking  out  into 
open  insurrection  in  his  native  district  of  Cilento.  He  was  joined  bj 
the  Canon  Deluca  and  by  several  monks,  a  circumstance,  the  appa- 
rent singularity  of  which  may  be  explained  by  reflecting  Uiat  many  of 
the  Neapolitan  clergy,  having  unlike  those  of  Spain,  lost  that  wealth 
and  influence,  which  alone  compensated  them  for  the  restrictions  of  their 
order,  now  find  their  existence  irksome,  and  are  willing  to  assist  in  a 
change  that  miffht  liberate  them  from  their  rash  vows,  or  at  least  open 
a  new  field  to  their  ambition ;  thb  we  believe  to  be  the  main  spring  of 
their  liberalism.  The  28th  of  June,  1828,  was  fixed  by  Galoui's  httk 
band  to  begin  operations,  by  the  attack  of  the  fort  of  Palinudo>  the  Po- 
Unurus  of  Virgil.  The  canon  had  been  assured  that  this  insignificant 
fort  contained  a  considerable  supply  of  ammunition  and  about  fifteen 
hundred  carbines,  which  would  prove  a  seasonable  supply  to  the  in- 
surgents. Galotti  went  with  about  fifly  men  and  entered  the  fqrt  with 
little  or  no  difficulty,  but  on  looking  into  the  stores  he  found  the  powder 
was  damaged  and  useless,  and  that  the  carbines  had  been  removed  a 
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fatnigbt  before  to  Salerno  by  order  of  the  government  !  After  this  be 
DToceeded  to  revolationize  the  district.  He  went  fromvillage  to  viU 
ttge»  crying  out  Liberty  for  ever !  and  proclaiming  the  French  Cimsti- 
ttHUm^  that  is,  Louis  XVIII  *8  charter !  His  friend,  the  guardian  of  the 
CMDuchins,  ascended  a  platform,  and  preached  to  the  people  upon  the 
rights  of  man.  The  mayor  and  the  clergy  duly  attended^  took  the  pa- 
triots to  church,  the  host  was  brought  out,  and  Te  Deum  was  sung. 
Tbeae  are  inseparable  accompaniments  of  every  Neapolitan  insur- 
rection^  whether  for  liberty  or  absolutism.  About  tWo  thousand  men 
were  soon  collected,  and  a  mat  deal  of  powder  was  wasted  infeux  dc 
juke.  When  it  is  considered  that  all  this  took  place  in  a  small  district, 
not  twenty  miles  in  diameter,  without  concert  with  the  other  pro- 
vinoet,  and  while  in  fact  the  royalist  forces  were  collecting  from  all 
sides  to  hem  in  the  insurgents,  the  attempt  displays  a  rashness  which 
appears  ahnost  bordering  upon  insanity.  Galotti  and  the  canon  were 
soon  apprized  of  the  unwelcome  approach  of  General  Del  Carretto 
with  eight  thousand  regular  troops,  with  field  pieces,  cavalry,  &c.  Ga- 
lotti's  men  were  mostly  without  arms.  Afler  one  slight  skirmish,  he 
was  obliged  to  disband  them  and  throw  himself  into  the  forests.  The 
whole  course  of  the  insurrection  did  not  last  above  a  week.  Galotti 
wiAdered  about  in  those  wilds,  and  at  last  reached  the  shores  of 
Poettum,  where  he  met  with  a  fishing  boat  that  took  him  to  Leghorn, 
from  whence  he  repaired  to  Corsica,  where,  being  on  French  territory, 
he  oonstcbred  himself  safe. 

We  have  spoken  with  some  degree  of  severity  of  these  abortive  plots, 
because  we  know,  that  under  a  despotic  government  a  revolution  is  no 
ohildren's  play,  and  we  deem  it  therefore  incumbent  on  those  who  em- 
baric  in  such  enterprises  to  calculate  well  at  least  their  chances  before 
tliey  expose  not  only  themselves,  but  their  families  and  their  poor  de- 
luded and  ignorant  followers,  to  the  risk  of  destruction.  The  reaction 
in  the  present  instance  was  marked  by  that  character  of  ferocity  and 
deep  and  unforgiving  revenge,  with  which  so  many  pages  of  Neapolitan 
history  are  stained.  About  sixty  or  seventy  individuals,  priests,  land- 
holders, physicians,  and  lawyers,  were  executed.  Their  families,  includ- 
img  females,  were  su^ected  to  arbitrary  fines  and  imprisonments.  The 
viuage  of  BosGo  was  razed  to  the  ground.  Numbers  of  other  ner::  ons 
were  thrown  into  dungeons.  Several  died  in  consequence  of  ill  treat- 
ment. -The  fine  district  of  Cilento  was  utterly  desolated.  Galotti  had 
eseaped,  but  the  Neapolitan  government  was  soon  apprized  of  his  place 
of  refuge,  and  claimed  him  through  means  of  its  ambassador  at  Paris,  as 
a  person  guilty,  not  of  poSticalj  but  of  social  crimes,  as  a  brigand;  in 
diort,  some  sort  of  judicial  document  to  that  effect  was  forwarded  in 
support  of  the  demand.  In  an  evil  hour  the  French  minister  sent  orders 
to  the  Prefect  of  Corsica  to  deliver  up  Galotti  to  a  Neapolitan  brig  of 
war,  which  had  been  sent  to  Bastia  for  the  purpose.  An  indecent 
haste  seems  to  have  been  displayed  by  the  local  authorities  in  effecting 
his  delivery.  Upon  the^war^  remonstrances  of  Galotti's  friends,  the 
French  ministry  despatched  a  courier  to  Naples,  intimating  to  that 
cabinet  not  to  proceed  any  further  against  Galotti,  at  the  peril  of  vio- 
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lating  the  laws  of  nations  towards  France.     They  were  luckily  in  time 
to  save  Galotti  from  summary  execution.    But  this  was  not  enough^ 
Galotti  might  die  in  his  dungeon.     An  interesting  debate  took  place 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  June,  18JS9,  of  which  extracts  are  given 
in  the  appendix  to  the  volume  before  us.     Count  Portalis,  on  the  part 
of  the  ministers,  stated,  th^tt  he  would  rather  have  his .  hand  f wither 
than  sign  an  order  to  give  up  a  political  refup^ee,  especially  with  the 
recollection  of  what  happened  to  himself  and  his  father  when  proscrihed 
by  the  Terrorist  faction,  which  then  ruled  France,  and  whicn  had  the 
impudence  to  require  the  Swiss  government  to  give  up  the  emigrantSy 
*'  for,"  Portalis  significantly  observed,  "  it  is  not  by  absolute  monar- 
chies that  such  a  claim  has  been  first  set  up.''    But  the  Frendi  mi- 
nisters bad  been  shown  regular  documents  signed  by  competent  magis- 
trates, charging  Galotti  with  ordinary  crimes  against  society.      To 
which  the  late  Benjamin  Constant  replied,  that  und&t  an  absolute  gCK 
vemment,  and  especially  in  the  latitudes  of  Naples  and  of  Lisbon,  it 
was  not  very  difficult  to  find  tribunals  and  judges  that  would  lend 
themselves  to  the  wishes  of  power.     And  here  the  Prince  of  Castelci- 
cala  became  involved  in  the  question,  and  the  consequence  was  a  suit 
gainst  several  editors  of  newspapers  for  defiunation  of  the  ambaaeador. 
The  newspapers,  in  order  to  invalidate  his  diplomatic  character,  re- 
called to  mind  that  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  junta  or  state  inqui- 
sition established  at  Naples  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.    Now  it 
appears  that  Castelcicala  sat  in  a  junta  from  1796  to  1798,  which 
juntas  caused  numerous  arrests  upon  ill-grounded  suspicions.    There 
was,  however,  we  believe,  no  sentence  of  execution  passed  during 
that  time.     Vanni,  the  head  of  the  junta,  a  fanatic  ultra -royalist,  was 
at  last  dismissed  in  disgrace,  and  the  court  was  dissolved,    lliis  iuntSt 
however,  must  not  be  confounded,  as  some  French  writers,  and  even 
the  editor  of  this  volume,  have  done,  with  the  sanguinaryjuntaof  1709, 
which  sat  afler  the  revolution,  and  which  sent  to  the  scsfibld  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  Naples.   The  members  of  the  latter  were  Speciak, 
Fiore,  Damiani,  Sambuti,  and  Guidobaldi.    The  name  of  this  kst,  who 
had  been  with  Castelcicala  member  of  the  former  junta,  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  mistake  that  the  prince  was  also  of  this.     There  are  shades 
and  gradations  in  political  obloquy  which  must  not  be  overlooked. 
It  was  also  said  by  some  that  the  prince,  whose  name  is  Fabrizio  • 
RufFo,  like  that  of  the  celebrated  cardinal,  had  been  ennobled  in  con- 
sequence of  his  services  in  the  junta.    This  is  an  error,  as  Castelcicala*s 
title  came  to  him  by  inheritance,  and  he  already  bore  it  when  he  was . 
appointed  to  the  junta  of  1796.     The  French  court  of  correctional 
police  acquitted  the  editors,  on  the  ground  that  the  statement  of  the 
simple  fact  of  the  prince  having  been  a  member  of  a  junta  of  state  at 
Naples  did  not  constitute  defamation. 
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AiT.  XV. — Friedrich  von  Schiiler*^  fFalletuiein's  Lager  im  Latewisckc 
vhersetzt,  not  gegcnubtr  stehenden  Deutschen  Teste.  Von  Gustoy.  Gru- 
singer.  (Fr^erick  Schiller's  Wallenstein's  Camp^  translated  into 
Latin,  and  accompanied  with  the  German  Text,  by  G.  Grusinger.) 
Tubingen.  1830.    8?o. 

This  is  rather  an  elaborate  capricao,  for  here  we  have  the  whole  of  the 
Camp  translated  line  for  line  into  Latin  rhymes.  The  translator  men- 
tions in  his  prefoce,  that  he  had  been  led  accidentally  to  make  the 
attempl  on  the  celebrated  Capnchin  Sermon,  and  having  succeeded  to  his 
own  satisfiKtion,  he  went  on  to  comj^ete  the  translation  as  it  now  ap- 
pears. No  one  will  of  course  expect  that  the  Camp  codd  appear  to 
■ittcb  advanta^  in  a  Latin  dress,  and  particularly  under  the  additional 
reslraiDt  of.  rhymes.  .  Its- jokes  and  puns,  and  idiomatic  turns,  which 
can  8cai€ely  be  reflected  in  a  translation  into  a  modem  language,  escape 
ataiost  entbely  in  the  attempt  to  embody  them  in  Latin.  We  can  con- 
ceive, indeed,  that  an  imitation,  though  not  a  translation,  might  be  given 
io>  that  language,  which  might  possess  something  of  the  spirit  of  the 
ofigiiiid,  by  discarding  the  rhymes,  and  adopting  some  easy  and  flowing 
meCrej  botif  the  principle  of  translating  line  for  line,  and  the  use  of 
ibylD^,  be  retained,  we  believe  the  attempt  to  be  quite  hopeless.  The 
traoslaUyr  may  now  and  then  hit- on  a  successful  turn,  or  an  easy  rhyme, 
hot  this  occasional  success  must  be  purchased  at  the  expense  of  many 
passages  full  of  forced  turns,  far-fotcbed  expressions,  and  ideas  interpo- 
lated merely  for  the  sake  of  filling  up  an  unmanageable  line.  As  to  the 
merits  of  the  present  translation,  we  do  not  believe  the  Camp  could  have 
be^  much  better  translated  in  the  same  form  by  any  other  person } 
though  we  should  infer  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Sermon  being, 
peifaaps,  the  most  successfol  part  of  it,  that  more  labour  had  been  be- 
stowed on  the  task  in  the  outset  than  afterwards,  and  in  short  that  the 
translator  began  to  feel  that  a  joke  pursued  through  more  than  a  thou- 
sand lines  giw  rather  tiresome.  A  few  lines  of  the  opening  of  the 
Seraum  will  aflbrd  a  specimen  of  his  manner. 

**  Heisa,  Juchheisa,  dadeldumdei!  ''  Heisa,  Juchheisa,  dudeldumdum ! 

Das  gebt  ja  hoch  her.  Bin  auch  dabei  I  Quantus  strcpitus  I  Ego  etiam  adsum. 

Ist  das  eine  Armee  von  Christen  ?  Estne  exercitus  hie,  qiii  clamat  Christel 

Sind  wirTurken?   Sind  wir  Antibap-  Sumasne  Turcs  vel  Anabaptbtae? 

ten?  Quanto  ludibrip  fit  dominica 

Trsibt  man  so  mit  dem  Sonntag  Spott  Laboratne  Deus  omnipoteDs  chiragra, 

Als  hatte  der  allmachtige  Gott  Ut  vos  non  possit  percutire? 

Das   Chiiagra,  konnte    nicbt   drein  Quid  nunc  occupati  estes  cum  guiture? 

scblagenr  Quorsum  nil  nisi  feris  et  epulie? 

Jsfs  jetzt  Zeit  zu  Sau%elagen,  Quid  statis  hie  otiosi?''  &c. 
In  Banketten  und  Feuertagen? 
Quid  hie  statis  otiosi?"  &c. 

The  attempt  to  render  the  lightness  and  buoyancy  of  the  Recruit's 
Song,  in  the  seventh  scene,  is  far  less  successful.  The  original  moves 
Itritii  the  grace  of  a  light-horseman  ;  the  translator  follows  with  the 
lumbering  pace  of  a  heavy  dragoon. 

TOL.  IX.  NO.  XVII.  R   ^  . 
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"  Trommeln  und  Pfeifen, 
Kriegrischer  Klang, 
Wandern  und  streisen 
Die  Welt  entlang ! 
Rosse  gelenkt, 
Muthig  geschwenkt, 
Schwert  an  der  Seite 
Frisch  in  die  weite ! 
Fluchtigund  flink 
Frci,  wie  der  Fink, 
Auf  Strauchern  und  BiiumeD 
In  Uimmels  Raumen 
Heisal     ich  folge  des   Friedlandet 
Fahn!" 


"  Tibiae  et  tympana, 

Beliicorum  musica, 

Myrant  per  mundUM 

Ubiqne  rotunduAi! 

£qui  reguntur, 

Intrepide  Tentaatiir; 

Gladius  ad  latus 

Fulget  nudatusi 

In  campam  tneamus 

In  ares  Volamus, 

Siout  fVugilla 

In  arbore  ilia 

In  virgultis  ac  fruticibut 

£t  in  cobU  ricibus 

Heysa !  Sequor  signa  Friedlandi !" 


On  the  whole^  though  there  is  cleveraess  in  the  worii,  w«  caofiot  biif 
thinking  that  Mr.  6rasinger*s  talents  and  time  might  have  been  mmA 
better  employed.  Our  readers  will  probably  recollect  a  grave  receipt  k0 
the  composition  of  some  dish,  in  which,  after  all  the  ingredients  are  sdeo-* 
tifically  mixed  and  arranged,  the  maker  is  directed  to — open  the  window 
and  throw  the  whole  into  the  street.  We  are  disposed  to  ofkt  a  some^ 
what  similar  advice  to  the  translators  of  modem  poems  into  Latin  vene  i 
we  think  they  could  not  do  better,  after  polishing  their  work  as  Well  ai 
possible^  than  to  copy  it  out  very  neatly,  and — ^pat  it  in  the  fire. 
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FRANCE. 


Paus,  uoquettioDftbly,  tak6§  ik$  lead  of  all  the  cities  in  the  world,  in  the 
geoeroos  profusion  wiUi  which  sh«  offers  instruction  to  all  who  are  desirous 
of  it.  In  this  ci^,  more  than  any  where  else,  instruction  of  the  highest 
description  is  gratuitously  afforded  to  «U  classes;  and  the  crowds  that  attend 
the  lectures  of  a  Cuvier^  a  Guizot  and  an  Abel-Remusat  afford  gratifying  evi- 
dence to  the  fact.  Among  the  courses  about  to  commence,  we  now  enume- 
rate those  that  seem  most  to  invite  attention,  either  from  the  importance  or  the 
novelty  of  their  subject,  or  the  talent  and  celebrity  of  the  professors. 

Besides  numerous  special  establbhments,  supported  by  the  State  with  a 
sptendour  honourable  to  the  nation,  and  among  which  we  may  quote  the 
Mvteiim  tTHistoire  Naturelle,  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  the 
BibUoihigue  Hoyale^  the  Ohseroatwre,  the  Musee  Fran^,  &c.,  Paris  possesses 
two  great  foci  of  instruction — the  CoUege  de  France  and  the  AcademU,  the  latter 
of  which  includes  five  faculties.  Twenty-four  courses  of  lectures  appear  in  the 
programme  of  the  first,  among  the  newest  and  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
are  those  on  General  and  Experimental  Physics,  by  Ampere;  on  the  Compa- 
ntive  History  of  Legislation,  by  Lerminier;  on  the  History  of  the  Natural 
Sdences,  by  Cuvier;  on  Archeology^  by  Champollion  le  jeune ;  (by  the  way 
we  are  happy  to  hear  that  an  English  translation  of  M.  Champollion  Figeac*s 
ttoellent  compendium  of  this  rising  science  may  shortly  be  expected  from  a 
talented  young  Englishman — Mr.  Thurgar,  jun.  of  Norwich;)  on  Political 


Economy,  by  M.  J.  B.  Say.  The  Academy  of  Paris  enumerates  amongst  its 
piofiessors,  M.  Jouffroy,  for  the  History  of  Modem  Philosophy;  M.  Fauriel, 
K>r Foreign  Literature;  M.  Geoffrey  Saint-Hilaire,  for  Zoology,  Anatomy,  and 
Physiology;  and  M.  Patin,  for  French  Eloquence.  The  i^iete  de  Methodes 
^Enseifmement  has  commenced  a  gratuitous  course  of  lectures  for  people 
engaged  in  business.  They  began  on  December  the  4th,  and  will  be  con- 
tinued till  June;  the  Professors  are  M.  Raucourt,  for  Human  Physiology;  J. 
P.  M.  Royer-Collard,  for  Public  Law;  M.  Payen,  for  Manufacturing  Industnr; 
M.  Lerety  for  Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology;  and  M.  Achille  Comte^KH* 
Stttdies  on  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

AAer  a  lapse  of  twenty  years  from  its  first  appearance,  the  celebrated  Ori- 
tatalist,  De  Sacy,  has  just  published  a  second  edition  of  his  Arabic  Grammar, 
with  corrections  and  additions. 


The  increase  of  the  departmental  press,  since  the  memorable  days  of  July, 
has  been  quite  extraordinary,  and  will  be  most  beneficial  in  many  ways,  and 
not  the  least  in  the  advantage  which  will  be  felt  in  the  counteraction  thus  given 
to  the  undue  preponderance  of  the  capital,  by  which  the  provinces  are  left 
at  ftm  mercy  of  any  party  or  opinion  that  may  be  dominant  at  the  time. 

A  Volume,  entitled  Souvenirs  sur  Miraheau  et  sur  les  deux  premiires  assem- 
^Ua  legislatives,  has  just  appeared,  edited  by  the  late  M.  Dumont,  the  editor 
uid  French  translator  of  Bentham's  Works.  Dumont  was  sincerely  attached 
to  Mirabeauy  and  often  assisted  him  in  the  composition  of  his  Speeches. 
Ihese  fiicts  appear  from  the  autograph  letters  of  Mirabeau,  inserted  at  the  end 
of  the  volumty  which  caanot  fiul  to  excite  attention. 
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A  new  Novel  by  M.  D*Arlincouri  is  aDoounced  for  immediate  appearaaoe: 
it  is  entitled,  "  Les  llebelles  sous  Charles  V." 

The  rage  for  compressing  the  works  of  voluminous  and  popular  authors  iolo 
one  volume,  is  extending  to  the  writers  on  jurisprudence,  Pothier  being  now 
announced,  arranged  in  the  order  of  .the  subjects  treated  in  the  Code  Civil,  to 
which  the  works  of  this  celebrated  jurist  may  be  considered  a  necessary  aoconr 
paniment,  as  aflfording  the  best  interpretation  of  the  present  system^  in  all 
cases  of  obscure  or  imperfect  enactment. 

It  is  intended  to  form  an  Ethnographical  Museum  at  Paris,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  indefatigable  Baron  de  Ferussac.  The  object  of  this  eatabUsbment 
IS  to  preserve  from  the  ravages  of  time  such  memorials  of  the  present  nationt 
of  the  world  as  are  peculiar  to  them,  in  their  arts,  costumes,  arms,  buildingB, 
&c.  &c.  Those  nations,  in  particular,  that  are  in  a  savage  state,  or  are  bot 
imperfectly  advanced  in  tlie  social  scale,  will  form  the  chief  object  of  altentien, 
as  from  the  rapid  extension  of  modem  civilization,  the  manners  and  pnmitife 
character  of  such  nations,  or  tribes,  are  daily  losing  their  original  features.  A 
large  building,  divided  into  many  distinct  apartments,  will  be  devoted  to  the 
obiects  of  this  institution,  and  will  contain  the  specimens  and  memorials  al- 
luded to. 


Baron  Ferussac  is  also  about  to  resume  the  publication  of  his  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Mollusques,  and  seven  livraisons  will  shortly  appear*  He  will  also 
shortly  publish  Monographs  of  the  various  classes  and  orders  that  preoede  the 
JPtt/moncf,  which  form  the  first  part  of  his  Mollusques.  Subscribers  to  the  formec 
parts  are  respectfully  requested  to  give  orders  for  the  completion  of  their  sets. 


pt  is  destined  to  furnish  unceasing  subjects  of  curiosity  for  every  < 
of  readers.  While  Champollion  (on  dit)  is  about  to  unrol  the  mystic  papyri 
in  all  their  primitive  significance,  the  celebrated  traveller,  Cailhmd,  has  prs- 
ceded  him  with  the  first  Numbers  of  a  work  on  the  Arts  and  Trades  of  tbe  £g]rP- 
tians,  Nubians  and  Ethiopians ;  their  customs,  civil  and  domestic,  wi^  detaus 
on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  modem  inhabitants  of  Aese  countries. 
Plates,  brilliantly  coloured,  illustrate  the  text  in  its  minutest  details,  and  when 
the  work  is  completed,  we  hope  to  find  materials  in  it  for  a  curious  and  in- 
teresting article. 


The  23d  volume  of  that  eminently  usefiil  scientific  Annual,  the  Jrc&toes  As 
Decouoeries  et  de$  Inventions  Nouvellet,  which  conunenced  its  career  in  1808, 
has  just  appeared  for  the  year  1830.  We  know  of  no  similar  work,  embracing  so 
many  subjects,  so  complete,  and  yet  so  compendious,  in  the  English  language. 


M.  Crapelet,  the  celebrated  printer,  not  satisfied  with  printing  bcautifiil 
editions,  has,  on  various  occasions,  evinced  great  learning  and  research  in  va- 
rious publications  of  his  own  on  historical  subjects.  He  has  just  published  a 
little  volume,  entitled  Anne  Boleyn,  which  we  recomimend  to  the  attention  of 
our  readers,  as  a  careful, and  pains-taking  attempt  to  exhibit  a  character 
hitherto  strangely  disfigured  by  party  writers,  in  its  true  light. 

Michaud,  the  historian  of  the  Crusades,  has  arrived  at  Marseilles,  on  his  return 
from  Palestine,  which  he  has  been  exploring  with  a  view  to  tbe  further  ehid- 
dation  of  his  work.    The  result  of  his  travels  will  shortly  appear. 
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The  poets,  Barfh^kmy  and  M^,  whose  frequent  satires  and  bitter  political 
poems  have  so  often  fiied  the  public  attention,  may  now  be  purchased  in  a 
complete  and  unifonn  edition,  in  ibur  small  yolumes.  Few  poets  of  the  New 
Sbhool  deserve  perusal  so  well  as  these  brethren  of  a  craft,  the  Beaumont -and 
Fletcher  of  modem  times. 


Sir  H.  Pamell  has  just  published,  at  Paris,  a  most  interesting  pamphlet,  in 
French,  principallv  intenaed  to  enlighten  the  uninformed  among  the  French 
people  on  the  subject  of  the  Commercial  intercourse  of  Great  Britain  and 
rrancei  and  to  show  that  the  trade  between  two  such  great  and  opulent  na- 
tions stands  greatly  in  need  of  being  placed  on  a  more  liberal  and  rational 
foodng,  with  a  riew  to  the  advantage  of  both  countries.  We  sincerely  hope, 
Ibat  the  statesman^like  plans  of  the  able  author  may  meet  with  no  narrow- 
minded  opposition  fit)m  monopolists  on  either  side  of  the  Channel,  and  that 
both  goremments  will  see  it  to  be  for  their  best  interests  to  legislate  on  Sir 
Henry's  principles. 

Viscount  de  Martignac,  the  ingenious  and  eloquent  defender  of  the  ex- 
ministers,  has  just  given  to  the  world  some  of  the  fruits  of  his  present  leisure, 
in  the  shape  of  a  small  volume,  entitled  Le  Couvent  de  SaintC'Marie  aus  Bois, 
Epiiode ;  prtcedc  d'une  Notice  tur  la  Guerre  d'Etpagne  en  1823.  The  Epi$ode 
is  sentimental  and  melancholy  enough,  and  is  only  redeemed  from  common- 
place by  the  style  of  the  narrator.  From  the  notice  prefixed,  we  learn  that  the 
Vbconnt  is  engaged  on  a  work  of  considerable  magnitude,  embracing  a  com- 
plete History  of  the  Expedition  to  Spain,  in  1823,  in  its  political  point  of  view, 
the 'only  one  hitherto  unexhibited  and  unknown.  From  the  important  post 
bdd  by  the  author  in  the  French  expedition,  (commissary  of  the  government) 
he  asserts  his  competence  to  give  a  true  account  of  that  intervention— the  cruel 
injustiee  of  whidi,  he  says,  is  now  so  loudly  insisted  on.  The  Viscount's  opi- 
ukms  steer  a  middle  course,  fiilly  acquitting  the  Spanish  people  of  any  affection 
for  the  Constitutionalists,  the  great  proof  of  whicn  was  the  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion of  the  Frendk  army  by  the  whole  population,  but  lamenting  that  the  re- 
stored monarch  has  not  better  understooa  that  in  an  arbitrary  government  there 
is  as  little  security  for  its  own  power  as  for  the  people  who  submit  to  it.  We 
shall  look  forward  for  the  appearance  of  the  promised  work  with  considerable 
interest,  and  sincerely  wish  the  Viscount  better  health  to  complete  it. 


Charles  Lucien  Bonaparte  has  recently  published  an  octavo  volume  of  Ob- 
servations on  the  Begne  Animal  of  Cuvier,  to  whose  talent  and  genius  he  pays 
a  just  tribute  of  praise.  On  the  subject  of  Ornithology,  the  Prince  of  Musig- 
oml  has  dwelt  at  greatest  length,  as  from  his  long  devotion  to  this  branch  of 
Zoolognr,  he  hds  bi^n  able  to  oommunicate  many  additional  particulars  col- 
lected m  Europe  and  in  North  America. 


To  anv  of  our  countrymen  who  visit  the  Pyrenees  either  in  quest  of  plea- 
sure, or  health,  or  science,  or  all  conjoined,  we  would  recommend  the  travel- 
ling parties  of  Monsieur  Boub^e,  which  he  makes  annually  in  the  autumn,  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  natural  and  general  history  of  these  fine  moun- 
tatii^.  Mr.  B.  is  a  zealous  and  active  naturalist,  and  we  cannot  prescribe  a 
better  regimen  to  the  enervated  frames  and  jaded  spirits  of  our  annual  emi- 
grants to  the  shores  of  France,  than  a  regular  course  of  such  mountain  disci- 
pline.   M.  Boub^e*s  address  at  Paris,  is  No.  62,  Rue  de  la  Harpe. 
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A,  M.  Duasainier,  of  Bordaaux*  has  made  six  Tayagee  to  India*  aad  aaoh 
time  haB  brought  back  ooliactions  of  rare  and  curious  aDiiiiail>  wbieli  b*  km 
preieated  to  the  Museum  of  Natural  History.  None  of  bin  voyage  bow«f>9r> 
baa  equalled  bis  last,  and  be  has  been  fortunate  enough  to.  bring  all  bia  ifie- 
cimens  safely  home.  Catalogues  of  the  various  collections  hare  b^A  diam 
up  by  Messieurs  Isidore  Geofiroy,  Valenciennes,  and  Victor  Audooin,  as- 
sistant naturalists  to  the  Museum. 


GERMANY. 

PoPULATiOH . — The  population  of  the  Prussian  States,  at  the  close  of  1910, 
appears,  from  the  official  returns  just  published,  to  bate  been  19,939,877;  tbr 
number  of  births  in  1830  was  497,241,  that  of  deaths  390,702,  beiiig  an  ex- 
cess of  106,539. — The  excess  of  births  has,  however,  considerably,  and,  on  the 
\irhole,  gradually  decreased  of  late  years.  In  seyen  years,  1817-23,  the  total 
excess  was  1,227,990,  and  in  the  following  seven  years,  1824-30,  1,019,092. 
This  may  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  greater  number  of  marriages  concluded  in 
the  years  immediately  succeeding  the  return  of  the  general  peace.  Tbe  wboU 
increase  of  the  population  in  fourteen  years  has  been  2,247,082. 

The  number  of  letters  that  passed  through  the  Prussian  Post  Offices  in  1830 
was  nearly  27,655,966. 

At  the  eomroencement  of  tbe  year  1^2>  a  new  Medical  Journal  is  lo  bt 
published  at  Berlin,  under  tbe  title  of  Ba^iiner  Medinniich  Z^hmg^  in  weoUj 
numbers,  containing  the  most  recent  and  interesting  intelligence  re^pooiiBg 
l^atural  History  and  Medicine.    It  is  to  be  edited  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Sachs.  . 

At  the  same  time  will  be  commenced,  a  new  Law  Journal,  entitledlv,lairi^ 
ii»ek€  Zeitwagfur  die  Konigl  Preussisehen  Staateny  in  weekly  nuo^ieis. 


Professor  Neumann  has  brought  back  from  his  voyage  to  Canton,  a  veiy 
«eat  collection  of  CantoQ  Chinese  Literature.  It  is  really  wonderful  lu>w, 
during  five  months'  stay  in  Canton,  and  without  any  extensile  resouicea,  ha 
found  means  to  collect  above  10,000  volumes.  They  are  placed  in  theNew 
Public  Library  at  Berlin,  of  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  they  will  become  the 
•property. 

What  difficulties  Professor  Neumann  may  have  met  witb  at  Canton,  we  do 
eot  know,  not  having  seen  him  on  his  return;  but  we  4o  know  from  hiiwelf 
that,  during  his  visit  in  London,  before  be  went  to  Canton,  be  rectiTed  all 
possible  attention  from  tbe  menabera  of  the  Asiatic  Socic^,  and  otbtss,  tbe  faoit 
qualified  to  promote  his  views. 

.    Baumery  the  author  of  tbe  ^'HUtoryof  the  Hobenstaqfieos/'  pr^aenta  the 
.  literary  world  witb  the  fruits  of  his  researches  among  the  inedited  MSS<^  in 
.the  {loyal  and  other  public  libraries  at  Paris,  in  two  volumes,  of  "I^ttois 
.from  Paris,  illustrating  the  History  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seveateentb  Centu- 
ries.''   We  cannot  go  into  particulars,  and  only  remark,  that  the  History  of 
.  Germany,  England,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  tbe  Netherlands,  and  occasion- 
ally that  of  other  countries,  is  sometimes  exhibited  in  quite  a  new  light,  ai|d 
sometimes  the  facts,  already  known,  confirmed,  in  a  very  remarkable  i 
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iie  iMantt  of  Ghtthi  ▼.  and  FmnMB  I.,  of  Phiiip  U.  and  his  Son  Don  Carlos, 
^GiaBveya^  Alba,  Oraofft  Egnant,  Sixtus  V.,  Henry  III.  and  tha  Qum$, 
flttR3^1V.,  Elisabe^;  and  Mary  Qntan  of  Scots,  James  I.,  Charles  I.,  Crom- 
Ml,  MaMaialle,  and  nany  others,  indicate  what  the  reader  may  expeot  from 
the  weH  knowa  industry  and  jadgment  of  the  learned  collector. 


A  daily  paper,  published  at  Munich,  entitled  the  Oerman  Tribunal,  has  re- 
(%Dtly  made  a  TiolenL  bat  apparently  not  unfounded,  attack,  on  many  of  the 
German  Professors  of  History,  on  account  of  their  time-serying  pliancy  and 
want  of  political  honesty.  We  are  not  surprised  at  such  a  charge,  but  must 
express  our  satisfieiction  at  seeing  it  made  so  openly  and  manfully  as  in  the 
present  case.  Even  Heeren,  the  celebrated  author  of  so  many  valuable  works, 
IS  not  exempted  from  deserved  censure  in  this  respect;  and  while  we  make 
all  allowances  for  the  difficulty  of  the  tinges,  and  the  changing  dynasties  wit- 
nessed by  continental  writers,  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  men  occupying 
such  elevated  situations  as  Heeren,  were  more  careliil  of  committing  them- 
selves to  the  impulses  of  mere  party  politics.  Amidst  the  dearth  of  free  dis- 
cussion on  political  subjects  in  Germany,  it  is  refreshing  to  meet  with  a  paper 
tike  the  German  Tribunal,  that  dares  to  speak  out,  and  we  congratulate  the 
King  of  Bavaria  on  possessing  so  valuable  a  pioneer  to  assist  him  in  his  con- 
ftitotional  improvements. 

An  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  is  announced  by  the  learned  lexicographer, 
Oesenius,  with  various  readings  and  notes. 


A  translation  into  Oerman  of  Mr.  Keightley's  learned  and  ingenious  work 
on  the  Mythology  ^f  Greece  and  Italy,  is  announced  for  publication  at  Weimar. 

Three  new  parts  of  Ersch  and  Gruber's  German  Encyclopaedia  will  shortly 
appear.  The  delay  in  publication  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  illness  of 
several  of  the  contributors. 


ASocie^,  of  sixteen  members,  for  the  cultivation  of  Celtic  Literature,  was 
Utttituted,  in  1834,  in  the  Duchies  of  liefland  and  Courland.  Its  object  was 
the  theoretical  and  practical  investigation  of  the  Celtic  language,  in  all  its 
branches,  grammatical  as  well  as  lexicographical.  A  magazine,  for  the  embo- 
dying of  its  proceedinp,  was  commenced  at  Mittau  in  1829;  and  at  the  end 
<N  1930,  six  numbers  nad  appeared,  the  contents  of  which  are  highly  interest- 
ing. At  the  same  period  the  Socie^  consisted  of  One  Hundred  and  Thirteen 
oidinary  and  Five  honorary  Members.  The  scattered  tribes  in  Scotland, 
Ireland  and  Wales  will  prick  up  their  ears  at  this;  and  we  should  not  be  at 
^l  surprised  to  hear  of  a  deputation  from  the  Highland  Society,  accompanied 
by  the  bagpiper  of  the  4!2nd  Regiment,  setting  sail  for  the  Baltic  immeoiately. 


-  If  our  feeble  voice  could  reach  Herr  Retzsch  in  his  studio  in  Germany,  we 
vould  ardently  coi^jure  him,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  England,  ta  proceed 
with  his  glorious  illustrations  of  Shakspeare.  Surely  he  cannot  complain  of 
W^t  of  encouragement,  since  to  our  knowledge  more  than  500  copies  were 
H>W  of  his  Hamlet,  in  London,  by  one  house  alone. 
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The  Uni?erti^  of  Ae  Austrian  Capital  is,  perhaps,  in  the  moat  defilorahle 
state  of  any  in  uermany.  Kilian,  in  his  /vf ork  on  the  Oennan  Univetsities,  iiat^ 
already  awarded  it  this  justice.  The  &ult  is  less  owing  to  its  oraanisatton  tfaaa 
to  the  total  want  of  scientific  ardour,  and  the  blind  routine  of  we  greater  pait^ 
of  the  professors.  Here,  however,  as  every  where  else,  there  are  sooie  able 
men,  wno  have  rendered  important  services  to  science.  Mobs,  Littrow,  Jac- 
quin,  Baumeartner,  and,  among  the  young  professors,  Czermak,  are  worthy  of 
esteem ;  the  Irst  in  particular  has  greatly  contributed  to  raise  mineralogy  to  the 
dignity  of  a  science.  The  University  is  well  attended,  from  the  simple  reason 
that  no  Austrian  is  permittted  to  study  in  foreign  countries. 

Thiersch,  the  author  of  the  Homeric  Grammar^  is  about  to  visit  Greece, 
where  he  will  remain  till  spring. 


The  second  volume  of  Hain's  Repertorium  Bibliographicum  will  shortly  be 
completed,  by  the  publication  of  the  second  part. 


ITALY. 

Some  time  since  the  Italian  Journals  announced  the  discovery  of  the  original 
portrait  of  Dante*s  Beatrice :  we  are  now  informed,  that  one  of  the  earliest 
commentaries  on  the  Commedia,  that  of  Graziolo  dei  Bambagioli,  Chancellor 
of  Bologna,  has  been  discovered  in  the  Biblioteca  Laurenziana  of  Florence. 
This  Commentator  was  contemporary  with  Duite,  and  his  Latin  notes  were 
the  subject  of  eager  research  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Bandini  and  Dionisi,  the 
two  classical  commentators  on  the  Florentine  poet.  This  piece  of  intelligence 
will  have  great  interest  for  the: Italians,  who  are  so  warmly  alive  to  all  that 
relates  to  Uieir  great  countryman. 


RUSSIA. 


Although  we  are  not  able  to  say  as  yet  whether  the  literary  harvest  hat  been 
upon  the  whole  more  or  less  favourable  than  usual  in  Russia,  ihe  Cholera  doea 
not  appear  to  have  made  much,  if  any,  di£Rprence  in  respect  to  quantity.  In 
point  of  quality  too,  a  few  publications  have  appeared  that  are  entitled  to  con- 
siderable commendation.  Among  these  we  may  rank  Veltman's  Straimikf  or 
**  The  Wanderer  across  a  Map" — a  kind  of  poetico-sentimental  journey,  in 
which  the  author  has  roinglea  actual  descriptions  with  ingenious  fiction— 
pleasantry  and  sportive  satire  with  philosophical  inquiry  and  Section — ^poetry 
with  prose.  Graceful  and  elegant  m  its  style,  captivating  alike  by  its  shrewd- 
ness and  its  playfulness,  and  bearing  the  stamp  of  originality,  this  little  work 
has  been  received  with  unequivocal  satisfaction,  and  immediately  obtained  a 
striking  degree  of  public  favour  for  its  author,  who  was  previously  known  only 
by  a  compendium  of  the  history  of  Bessarabia,  and  some  little  poetical  trifles. 
Aboot  very  neariy  the  same  time  with  the  Strannikf  appeared  another  produc- 
tion from  Veltman's  pen,  entitled  the  Ba^letZf  or  Fugitive.  Notwithstanding 
that  this  poetical  tale  contains  some  striking  and  able  passages,  it  by  no  means 
confirmed  the  expectations  raised  by  its  predecessor.  So  far,  however,  from 
showing  that  the  writer  had  suddenly  fallen  off,  or  lost  any  of  his  vigour,  this 
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I  prores  quite  the  contrarj,  since  the  latter  publicatiob  had  in  fact 
been  composed  by  bim  some  years  ago.  M.  Vdlman  .is  also  the  author  of 
hkmder^  K^iihfnaMc  dramatic  sketch  in  prose — an  effusion  as  singular  in  its 
conception  as  in  its  execution^  replete  witn  extraodinary  energy  both  of  senti* 
ment'aikd  expveision. 

One  of  the  Moscow  journals  (the  Tdescope)  has  fieillen  into  a  siogular  and 
rather  amusing  mistake,  complimenting  Mr.  Moore,  our  English  poet,  on  his 
translations  from  the  Russian,  and  recommending  him  to  exhibit  to  his  coun- 
trymen some  longer  and  more  important  specimens  of  the  northern  Muses! 
We' dare  say  Mr.  Moore  will  be  not  a  little  surprised  at  finding  he  has  made 
such  a  proficiencjf  in  the  Russian  language,  and  that  his  fame  as  a  successful 
translttor  from  it  has  already  reached  Moscow.  His  case  is  somewhat  like 
that  of  le  medicm  malgrl  lui,  for  whether  he  knows  the  language  or  not,  the 
journalist  is  positive  that  he  has  translated  some  pieces  from  it,  and  as  there  is 
no  denying  tacts,  refers  his  readers  for  proof  of  his  assertion  to  Galignani's 
mtmolame  edition  of  the  poet's  works,  where,  among  others,  they  will  find  an 
elegant,  but  **  not  very  exact*'  translation  of  Kozlov's  Veichemii  Zvon,  begin- 
ning, **  Tbioae  erening  bells,  those  evening  bells!"  **  It  will  be  seen,*'  says  the 
critic,  '<  that  he  has  cut  down  the  six-line  stanzas  of  the  original  to  stanzas  of  four 
lines,  and  has  thereby  lost  some  of  its  beauties,  although  he  has  preserved  the 
idea."  How  this  curious  mistake  happened  we  know  not,  for  the  writer  men* 
tions  some  of  Kozlov's  translations  from  the  ''  Irish  Melodies/'  and  the  piece 
in  qu^ion  was  avowedly  borrowed  from  Moore. 


Zagotkin,  of  whom  we  made  some  mention  at  page  139  of  our  preceding 
volume,  and  who  has  lately  been  appointed  Director  of  the  Imperial  Theatre 
at  Moscow,  has  published  his  new  novel,  entitled  Roilavkv,  At  present  we 
can  spcok  of  its  merits  only  from  report,  and  that  seems  entirely  in  its  &vour. 
We  nave,  indeed,  perused  some  extracts  from  it — among  others,  an  episodical 
scene,  describiuff  r(apoleon*s  precipitate  escape  firom  the  Kremlin  when  it  was 
surrounded  by  the  flames;  yet  we  dare  not  venture  to  escpress  any  opinion  of 
our  own  on  the  work  from  such  detached  fragments.  We  may  as  well  take 
this  opportunity  of  correcting  a  seeming  error  in  that  article  of  our  15th  Num- 
ber to  which  we  have  referred :  we  there  stated  that  a  translation  of  Zagoskin*s 
former  novel  had  appeared  in  this  country,  for  although  it  was  not  actually 
published  when  that  sheet  was  at  press,  we  had  every  reason  to  expect  that  it 
would  be  so  before  our  own  article  was  seen,  and  for  that  reason  dia  not  enter 
ii^  any  particulars  respecting  the  original.  "  The  Young  Muscovite**  has 
since  been  repeatedly  announced  as  in  the  press,  but  seems  so  little  inclined  to 
—  1  into  the  world,  that  we  might  almost  imagine  it  is  now  actually  mpprtued. 


Ushakov's  tale,  entitled  **  The  Kirgis-Kaisak,'*  possesses  a  degree  of  interest 
and  exhibits  a  degree  of  talent,  that,  in  spite  of  some  deflects  of  style,  and  some 
imperfections  in  the  lutrrative  itself,  have  obtained  for  its  author  hearty  com- 
mendation, even  fh>m  those  critics  who  are  evidently  disposed  to  act  the  censor 
towards  him.  So  far  from  attempting  to  discourage  him  by  the  apparent 
severity  of  their  remarks,  they  predict  that  he  has  only  to  give  himself  fair  play, 
and  that  he  can  hardly  fkil  to  distinguish  himself  in  this  species  of  writing. 
Tht  ibUovring 'sketch  will  serve  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  structure  of  the 
plot.  Slavin,  a  young  officer,  is  rejected  by  Prince  Liubskv— for  whose 
daughter  he  entertains  an  insurmountable  passion— on  account  of  the  meanness 
of  lus  birth,  he  being  the  son  of  a  village  priest,  although  he  had  been  after- 
wards adopted  by  a  lady  of  rank,  and  had  become  the  heir  to  her  property.    If 
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tbe  aiistoeratical  fceling  of  tke  Dobleroan  revolts  from  mch  aa  tilkflUMi  M  dis- 
graMful  to  his  iamiW,  the  subsequent  disoovery  that  Slayin  is  tbo  atta  ni  % 
Aigitiva  Kirgisa  female,  who  had  sold  him  when  an  iniknt  to  his  reputed^tthir, 
raodars  him  completely  inexorable.  The  unfortunate  youth,  for  whom  life  k»$ 
no  longer  any  attractions,  is  now  anxious  only  for  an  honourable  daath,  whiob 
he  shortly  afCer  finds  beneath  the  walls  of  Varna. 


Among  reoent  publications  of  the  Poetical  clas«|  few  will  be  peruse^jl  with 
greater  inters  and  regret  than  the  poetical  worics  of  FetuvUmaPi  for  Wbifa 
mese  early  indications  of  youthfol  talent  were  given  to  the  world,  their  author 
Wtt  00  more.  He  died  on  the  15th  (27tb)  March,  1827,  at  the  premature  age 
of  twenty-two*  This  eireumstance  ma^  perhaps  invest  them  with  a  malan- 
oho\y  charm  they  might  not  possess,  did  we  not  know  that  the  promise  of 
future  excellence  can  never  now  be  realized;  that  the  aspirations  tbey  breathe 
for  poetical  fome  are  now  terminated,  while  the  frequent  presentiments  of  im- 
pending Oae  have  been  too  truly  fulfilled.  Such  reflections,  undoubtedly,  enhance 
the  interest  of  those  pieces  where  the  poet  alludes  to  his  own  hopes  and  feel- 
ings; yet  Uiere  is  so  much  beauty  in  the  poems  themselves  that  they  would 
have  obtained  admiration,  even  had  not  our  s^patby  been  so  powerfully 
excited  by  commiseration  for  their  author's  ui^timely  fate.  They  are  distin- 
guished by  a  tone  of  touching  pathos  and  sensibility,  and  by  a  generous  enthu- 
siasm for  whatever  is  noble  and  dignified. 

About  the  same  time  with  Venevitinov  died  ano^r  young  writer,  in  whom 
Russia  lost  one  who  promised  to  become  an  ornament  to  her  literature,  and  to 
enrich  it  with  productions  of  a  novel  and  original  character, — ^we  mean  Peter 
Mikhailouitch  Kudr'uuhev^  on  the  19th  (a  1st)  of  May,  barely  two  mondis  after 
the  decease  of  the  former,  this  you&ful  and  ardent  votary  of  the  muses  expiiedl 
at  Orenburg,  in  the  26th  year  of  his  age.    Holding  an  official  appointment  as 
Auditor  in  the  Ordnance  department,  at  that  place,  his  hours  of  study  w«» 
necessarily  limited;  yet  sedulous  appUcation  made  up  for  the  brevity  of  his 
leisure,  and  enabled  him  to  become  fkmiliar  widi  all  the  best  writers  in  his 
native  language.    If  the  remoteness  of  Orenburg  firom  either  of  the  two  oapi- 
tals  of  the  empire,  was  in  some  respects  rather  unfavourable,  it  was  auo 
advantageous  to  him,  inasmuch  as  his  residence  there  made  him  aequainlad 
with  nature  in  her  grander  aspect,  and  enabled  him  to  acquire  an  wtimate 
knowledge  of  the  neighbouring  Eastern  tribes,  and  to  study  Aeir  manner, 
their  character,  and  their  superstitions.     Thus  qualified  fi>r  such  an  undertak- 
ing, he  determined  to  avail  himself  of  this  knowledge,  and  to  compose  a 
series  of  national  tales,  exhibiting  the  principal  traits  of  each  of  the  various 
tribes  inhabiting  the  South-Eastern  portion  of  the  empire.    Within  the  two  or 
three  last  years  of  his  life  he  composed  many  prose  narratives^  viz.  *^  Aider  and 
Absdriasha,"  a  Bashkir  tale ;  "  Kutehak  Haliya,"  a  Kirgise  tale  :  « Ivan  and 
Dara,''  an  Orenburg  tale,  &c.  ^.    He  composed,  likewise,  an  historical 
tketoh  of  Bashkiria,  and  an  Essay  on  the  Popular  Superstitions  of  the  Basb- 
kirSi  beaides  various  other  pieces  both  in  prose  and  verse,  all  having  more  or 
less  for  their  object  the  delineation  of  that  people.    Had  he  lived  to  pursue 
the  oaieer  be  had  thus  opened  for  himself,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  he 
would  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a  new  species  of  literary  composition; 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  popular  poetry  of  the  Bashkirs,  app^us  from 
some  translated  specimens  he  has  given;  and  his  own  poetical  compositions 
are  generally  tinged  with  romantip  feeling,  and  enriched  with  imag^  bor- 
rowed from  the  scenery  and  people  amidst  whom  he  dwelt.    They  originally 
appeared  in  various  periodicals,  out  whether  they  have  since  been  ejected, 
we  are  uns^la  to  say. 
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The  success  of  *^  Ivan  Vuizhigin"  bas  given  rise  to  numerous  imitations  and 
other  productions,  continuinji^  the  history  of  Ivan's  fomily  in  the  various 
Jbiaocbes  of  it.  Alexander  Orlov's  fertile  pen  has  produced  no  fewer  than  six 
different  tales  and  satirical  pieces,  all  relating  to  the  hero  of  fiulgarin's  ro- 
mance apd  His  descendants,  vis.  ^  The  Qeath  of  Ivan  Vuizhiginr  **  Ivaa*^ 
Funeral  Obsequies ;''  '*  Sidor  and  Ignatius,  the  Sons  of  Ivan  Vuizhigin,''  2  vob.; 
**  The  Marriages  of  Sidor  and  Ignatius;"  ''  Mor&  Ivanovna  Vuizhigin;*'  and 
**  Peter  Vuizhigin's  Godfather/'  Eetch  of  these  publications  bears  the  date  of 
1831,  besides  some  half-dozen  others  by  the  same  author.  As  may  be  sup- 
posed, they  art  short  and  hasty  sketohao^  and  art  intended  chiefly  to  serve  as 
the  vehicle  of  temporary  satire.  Although,  judging  from  the  considerable  sale 
tliese  trifles  have  obtained,  M.  Orlov  enjoys  some  populari^r  among  readers, 
be  has  been  very  severely  handled  by  the  critics,  many  of  whom  have  spoken 
of  them  in  terms  of  the  most  unqualified  contempt.  In  the  ^*  Northern  Bee" 
especially,  and  the  other  journals  conducted  by  Gretch  and  Bulgarin,  he  is  re- 
viled without  mercy.  Others  again  are  so  finr  from  denying  him  merit,  that 
they  consider  him  no  mean  rival  of  Bulgarii)  himself.  One  of  th^  Moscow 
Mfiodic^  after  vindicating  M,  Orlov's  literary  abilities,  proceeds  to  draw  a 
formal  parallel  between  him  and  his  contemporary.  '*  If  Bulgarin,"  it  is 
there  sa^,  "  surpasses  Orlov  in  the  graces  of  style,  Orlov  is  superior  to  him 
ia  Uie  IsveliBSSS  and  vivacity  of  his  narrative.  The  novels  ci  the  former 
display  mere  study,  greater  patience— (greater  patience  do  they  require  too  op 
the  part  of  the  reader);  while  the  short  tales  of  the  latter  display  more  inge- 
nwity,  uad  are  more  engaging.  Bulgarin  is  more  of  the  philosopher;  Orlov  of 
^e  poet.  Impartiality,  however,  demands  from  us  that  we  should  point  out 
one  quality  in  which  the  author  of  Vuizhigin  is  incontestably  pre-eminent — we 
mean  a  regard  for  morality.  What,  in  met,  can  be  more  edifying  than  the 
.  lessons  with  which  he  furnishes  us?  We  learn  from  them  bow  meau  it  is  to 
lie ;  how  indiscreet  to  give  one's-self  up  either  to  drinking  or  gaming.  Never- 
^lesSa  evep  the  most  ardent  admirers  of  ^ulg^nn  must  admit,  that,  howevmr 
well  intended,  his  mcrali^  is  soBiewhat  tedious ;  while  the  no  less  sealous  par- 
tisans of  Orlov  must  in  their  turn  allow,  that  it  requires  all  his  talent  to 
excuse  his  indiscretions.  With  all  this,  it  is  certain  that  Orlov  has  by  no  means 
acquired  so  extensive  a  reputation  as  his  rival."  The  writer  then  proceeds  to 
aeeount  ibr  this  in  a  manner  not  very  complimentary  to  Bulgarin,  attributing 
the  greater  success  of  the  latter  to  literary  manoeuvriqg  and  intrigue.  This  we 
confer  unjust  i  aldiough  he  may  have  occasionally  resorted  to  little  artifices 
somewhat  derogatory  in  themselves,  Bulgarin  is  a  writer  who  would  be  esteemed 
in  any  country,  and  the  literature  o?  Russia  is  under  undeniable  obligations  to 
him  for  transplanting  into  it  those  forms  of  composition  which  will  render  it 
more  interesting  to  Sie  rest  of  Europe.  As  to  the  sparring  of  journalists,  and 
the  diametrically  opposite  opinions  maintained  by  them,  the  Russians  are  not 
at  all  behind  their  neighbours ;  and  in  that  retpeot  they  verify  Arlequin's  pro* 
verb— '<  Tout  fimnmm  chz  wom*'^ 
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Abt.  I. — Opimon  de  M.  Cristophe,  Vipteron,  sur  les  Prohibit 

turns  et  la  Liberie  du  Commerce.  Pans.  1 830.  Petit-in-8vo. 
The  controversy  concerning  *'  Free  Trade"  appears  to  rage  in 
France  still  more  fiercely  than  in  England.  In  both  countries,  the 
government,  although  the  members  have  been  divided  in  opinion 
upon  the  degree,  if  not  upon  the  principle,  has  been  more  in- 
clined to  take  off  restrictions  than  the  people  to  be  set  free  from 
them*  The  English  government,  however,  has  gone  beyond  the 
people;  the  French  government  has  stood  still.  Yet,  in  France 
there  are  some  late  indications,  in  the  debates  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  on  the  corn  laws,  of  a  disposition  to  a  free  intercourse 
with  other  nations.  In  England,  although  the  present  govern- 
ment is  at  least  ostensibly  united  upon  all  questions  of  this  sort, 
the  principles  of  free  trade  appear  to  be  less  popular  than  they 
were,  under  ministers,  some  of  whom  had  reluctantly  and  doubt- 
fully concurred  in  their  partial  adoption.  Every  unfavourable 
fluctuation  is  naturally  ascribed  to  the  latest  apparent  cause;  and 
considering  the  alterations  which  have  been  made  of  late  years  in 
our  commercial  system,  and  still  more  the  alterations  which  have 
erroneously  been  supposed  to  be  made,  it  is  not  obviously  un- 
reasonable, however  it  may  be  inaccurate,  to  charge  upon  the 
new  measures  all  that  is  unsatisfactory  in  the  situation  of  our 
commerce  and  manufactures; — alterations,  we  have  said,  which 
have  been  supposed,  for  it  is  observable  in  the  present  contro- 
versy that  the  disputants  are  not  more  at  variance  upon  princi- 
ples, or  even  upon  results,  than  they  differ  as  to  the  actual  mea- 
sures adopted. 

We  are  certain  that  even  in  the  House  of  Commons  itself,  the 
new  measures  are  not  at  all  understood :  an  intention  on  the  one 
hand,  aud  a  result  on'  the  other,  is  ascribed  to  them  far  beyond 
truth  or  possibility. 

The  character  oT  this  Review  points  it  out  as  peculiarly  fit  for 
the  discussions  of  questions  which  concern  the  intercourse  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  foreign  Europe,  and  we  therefore  pro- 
pose to  dedicate  to  it  one  or  more  articles. 

The  little  tract  now  before  us  contains,  in  the  form  of  a  dia- 
logue between  a  minister  and  a  wine-grower,  a  clever  exposition 

VOL.  IX.  NO.  xvm.  r 
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of  the  beneficial  effects  of  free  importation  iwd  exportation.  It 
is  managed  upon  the  pure  principles  of  political  economy,  and 
VfiW  be  read  with  advantage,  by  those  who  desire  to  discuss  the 
question  upon  those  principles.  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  not 
upon  those  principles  that  the  question  ought  to  be  discussed ; 
but  in  the  first  place  we  must  endeavour  to  remove  that  ignorance 
as  to  facts  of  which  we  have  complained,  and,  by  a  history  of  the 
measures,  explain  what  the  new  system  is,  and  what  it  is  not. 

The  first  popular  error  consists  in  confounding  what  is  famili- 
arly called  the  "  reciprocity"  system  with  the  system  of  **  free 
trade.'*  It  is  assumed  that  prohibitions  were  abandoned,  and 
foreign  goods  admitted  at  a  moderate  duty,  upon  a  principle  of 
*•  reciprocity*'  between  this  and  other  countries.  It  is  found  that 
other  countries  have  not  implicitly  followed  us:  it  is  then  smartly 
Said  that  the  reciprocity  is  all  on  one  side,  and  "  free  trade"  is  con- 
demned. Now  the  fact  is,  that  the  two  parts  of  the  new  system^ 
that  which  consists  in  the  reciprocity  treaties,  which  have  re<* 
ference  to  ships,  and  that  which  concerns  the  importation  of  goods, 
are  in  their  character  and  origin  distinct — the  one  arose  from 
necessitv,  the  other  from  choice.  The  modification  of  the  nttvi* 
ration  laws  is  another  branch  of  the  new  system  connected  with 
both  the  others;  not  strictly  belonging  altogether  to  either,  but 
most  nearly  to  the  clafss  of  necessary  changes. 

Listening  to  discussions,  even  in  parliament,  one  would  appre- 
hend that  the  whole  code  of  our  navigation  laws  had  been  re-' 
pealed ;  that  all  laws  respecting  exports  and  imports  had  been 
abrogated;  that  all  protection  to  our  manufactures  had  been  with*' 
drawn ;  and  that  we  had  offered  to  all  foreign  nations,  and  con- 
cluded with  some,  arrangementfs  for  establishing  perfect  recipro- 
city in  the  terms  on  which  the  produce,  and  manufactures,  and 
the  shipping  of  each  are  to  be  received  by  the  other.  And  all 
this  is  ascribed  by  those  who  censure  it,  and  sometimes  by  his 
own  injudicious  friends,  to  Mr.  Huskisson. 

The  misrepresentation  is  equal  as  to  the  extent  of  the  measures 
and  their  origin.  The  new  measures  have  not  the  extent  attri* 
buted  to  them,  nor  did  they  originate  with  Mr.  Huskisson. 

The  first  indication  of  a  systematic  intention  to  revise  our 
navigation  and  commercial  code  appeared  in  the  year  18£0,  when 
Lord  Liverpool  was  at  the  head  of  the  government ;  Lord  Lon- 
donderry, Lord  Bathurst  and  Mr.  Peel,  Secretaries  of  State; 
Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Wallace  at  the  Board  of  Trade:  Mr. 
Canning  was  in  the  cabinet,  but  not  Mr.  Huskisson. 

The  subject  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Baring,  on  presenting 
a  petition  from  the  merchants  of  London;*  and  the  first  step 

•  8th  May,  18S0.    Pari  Deb.  N.  S.  toL  I.  p.  165. 
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tak^n  by  the  governttieiit  was  the  appointment  of  the  Committeei 
upon  Foreign  Trade  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  From  these 
committees  the  earliest*  and  some  of  the  principal  measures  of 
ebange,  have  emanated;  and  these  measures  were  carried  into 
effect  by  Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Wallace. 

The  first  measures  in  relaxation  of  the  navigation  laws,  which 
were  proposed  bj  Mr.  Wi^Uace,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Trade,*  had  reference  to  the  countries  from  which  the  various 
products  of  the  world  might  be  imported  in  British  ships,  and  to 
the  particular  importations  which  might  be  effected  m  foreign 
ships. 

It  had  been  the  object  of  the  navigation  laws,  not  only  to  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  certain  of  the  more  bulky  articles  into 
£nglatid,  except  either  in  British  ships,  or  in  ships  of  the  country 
wherein  those  articles  were  produced;  but  also  to  give  an  indi^ 
rect  encouragement  to  the  employment  of  British  ships  in  long 
voyages,  by  obliging  even  such  ships  to  fetch  those  articles  from 
the  place  of  their  production ;  because  it  was  supposed  that  they 
might  otherwise  have  been  brought  in  foreign  ships  to  the  nearer 
ports  of  Europe,  and  thence  brought  into  this  country  in  British 
ships,  which  would  thus  have  only  the  shorter  voyages.  For  thi« 
reason  the  articles  ''  enumerated"  could  only  be  brought,  even  in 
a  British  ship,  from  the  particular  country  of  their  production ; 
and  from  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  many  of  these  articles 
could  not  be  imported  at  all,  in  any  ships  whatever.  No  goods 
of  Asia,  Africa  and  America  could  be  brought  here  except  in 
British  ships,  and  from  the  places  of  their  production.  Such,  at 
least,  had  been  the  rule  of  the  navigation  laws ;  but  it  had  been 
relaxed  in  favour  of  the  United  Slates  of  America  and  of  Portu- 
gdeze  America,  the  vessels  of  those  countries  having,  by  a  system 
of  *'  reciprocity,"  already  adopted  as  to  them,  the  privileges  of 
British  vessels  in  respect  of  the  carriage  of  their  own  goods  to 
this  country .f 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Trade  went  so  far  as  to  suggest, 
that  any  soods  might  be  imported,  from  any  part  of  the  wor0,  in 
British  snips — thus  proposing  the  abrogation  of  the  three  rules 
affecting,  I.  The  enumerated  articles  from  Europe;  ^.  The  im- 
ports from  Germany  and  the  Netherlands;  3.  The  produce  of 
Asia,  Africa  and  America.  When  Mr.  Wallace  introduced  the 
new  bills;];  founded  upon  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  he  did  not 
venture  to  go  the  whole  length  of  these  suggestions.     He  proposed 

*  See  Beport  of  Comimttee  on  Foreign  Trade,  18th  July,  1820 ;  Mr.  Wallaoe's 
ipcfoh.  Path  Debw  vol.  r,  p.  1989. 
t  Mr«  RoUMoii't  speech,  ParL  Deb.  toI.  vI.  p.  1415. 
t  See  his  speech.  Pari.  Deb.  vol.  ▼.  p.  1289. 
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to  continue  certain  restrictions  as  to  articles  to  be  ''  enumerated/' 
and  to  add*  to  the  number  of  those  Articles;  modifying^  however^ 
the  restrictions  so  as  to  permit  the  articles  to  be  brought  here^ 
not  only  in  British  .ships,  or  in  ships  of  the  country  of  pro- 
duction,  but  in  ships  of  any  country  into  which  the  goods  might 
have  been  imported.  The  prohibition  of  the  importations  from 
Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  Mr.  Wallace  proposed  to  abro- 
gate, according  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Committee.  He  pro- 
posed also  to  adopt  the  suggesion  of  the  Committee  for  permit- 
ting the  produce  of  Asia,  Africa  or  America  to  be  brought  in  a 
British  ship  from  any  part  of  the  world;  and  to  allow  of  impor- 
tations in  foreign  ships,  subjecting  these,  however,  to  a  higher 
duty. 

Mr.  Wallace's  bill,  though  introduced  in  1821,  was  not  passed 
until  I822.t    It  underwent  a  further  modification. 

The  permission  to  bring  the  produce  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Ame- 
rica, in  British  ships,  from  any  European  port,  was  omitted,  ex- 
cept as  to  imports  with  a  view  to  re-exportation ;  so  that  the  sup- 
posed danger,  that  we  should  obtain  the  produce  of  the  more 
distant  quarters  of  the  world  through  the  nearer  foreign  countries, 
was  prevented. 

The  privilege  already  given  by  treaty  to  Portugal  and  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  of  bringing  their  produce,  althougb 
American,  in  their  own  ships,  was  necessarily  confirmed;  and  it 
was  extended  to  Spanish  America,  in  favour  of  Spanish  ships,  as 
to  those  countries  which  still  remained  under  the  government  of 
Spain,  and  of  the  national  vessels,  as  to  those  countries  which  had 
become  independent.  The  Act  retained  the  modification  origin- 
ally proposed  by  Mr.  Wallace  as  to  foreign  ships.  It  repealed 
altogether  the  unfavourable  distinction  as  to  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands,  and  it  permitted  the  enumerated  articles  to  be  im- 
ported in  foreign  ships,  whether  belonging  to  the  country  of  pro- 
duction of  the  articles  imported,  or  to  the  country  into  which  they 
had  previously  been  imported  from  that  other  country.  The 
ships  of  any  foreign  country  might  thus  bring  its  own  produce,  or 
any  goods  which  had  been  brought  into  it :  they  were  still  pro- 
hibited from  bringing  into  this  country   from   another   foreign 

*  The  articles  added  were  currants,  ttillow  and  tobacco.  The  former  enuroeratfOQ 
included  Russian  goods  generall;^,  and  required  that  the  thrown  silk  of  Italy  sboakl 
come  direciJj  by  sea  from  the  country  of  production.  These  enactments  were  omitted 
by  Mr.  Wallace. 

N.  B.  By  a  subsequent  Act,  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  cap.  56,  sect.  16,  rosin,  pitch.  Tine- 
gar,  sugar,  potashes  and  salt  were  taken  out  of  t}ie  list;  and  wool,  shumac,  madder, 
niadder-ioots,  barilla,  brimstone,  bark  of  oak,  cork,  oranges,  lemons,  linseed,  rtpe 
seed  and  clover  seed,  being  the  produce  of  Europe,  were  added.  We  apprehend  that 
this  alierution  was  favourable  to  British  shipping,  and  it  wis  probably  mdoptedx>ii  that 
account. 

t  3  Geo.  4,  cap.  43. 
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country  any  of  the  enumerated  goods.  A  Dutdi  ship,  for  io- 
stance,  might  bring  to  England  either  Dutch  produce  or  the 
produce  of  Russia,  having  been  previously  imported  into  Hol- 
land; but  it  might  not  bring  the  enumerated  articles,  being  of 
either  Dutch  or  Russian  produce,  from  a  Russian  port. 

The  remaining  measures  of  182^  had  reference  to  the  Colonial 
Trade,  and  were  contained  in  two  bills  introduced  by  Mr.  Ro« 
binson.* 

The  general  principles  of  our  navigation  laws  had  restricted  to 
British  ships  the  whole  trade  of  our  colonies:  nothing  could  be 
imported  or  exported  except  in  British  ships,  and  even  these  were 
subject  to  considerable  restrictions.  The  principal  articles  of 
colonial  produce  could  only  be  brought  to  this  country  or  to  a 
British  possession,  and  no  other  articles '  could  be  carried  to 
Europe  north  of  Cape  Finisterre,  nor  could  any  European  goods 
be  carried  to  the  colonies,  except  from  this  country. 

These  general  rules,  however,  had  been  subjected  to  various 
and  important  exceptions,  the  principal  of  which  were,  the  per- 
mission of  the  importation  of  various  articles  of  foreign  produce 
into  certain  colouial  ports,  in  foreign  ships,  under  the  *'  Free 
Port  Act;"t  and  the  allowance  of  the  importation  of  various  arti- 
cles of  necessity,  namely,  lumber  and  provisions,  from  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  British  American  vessels ;  and  of  the  ex- 
portation of  other  colonial  produce,  also  in  ships  of  either  coun- 
try, to  the  United  States:  and  "  finally,  by  various  statutes,  a 
permanent  permission  had  been  given  to  American  vessels  to 
import  into  the  island  of  Bermuda,  and  into  the  ports  of  Halifax 
and  St.  John's,  'in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  (but  not 
into  the  West  Indies,)  all  the  staple  productions  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  export  all  the  staple  productions  of  the  West  India 
islands,  as  well  as  British  manufactures  of  every  description.*^ 

Mr.  Robinson's  first  Act^  related  to  the  intercourse  of  the 
colonies  with  other  parts  of  America.  This  Act  efiected  a  mate- 
rial alteration,  in  as  much  as  it  renewed  and  extended,  and  placed 
upon  a  permanent  legislative  arrangement,  the  intercourse  which 
had  for  some  years  existed,  chiefly  during  the  war,  between  our 
colonies  and  foreign  America.  The  intercourse  was  still  to  be 
conducted  through  the  specified  "  free  ports,"  and  in  British 
ships;  or,  as  was  now  for  the  first  time  permitted,  in  ships  of  the 
country  in  which  the  articles  were  produced,  and  from  which  they 
were  to'  be  brought  direct.  The  articles  also  were  specified  in  a 
list,  being  those  which  are  peculiarly  of  foreign  growth,  and  not 

*  April  1,  I8t«.    Pari.  Deb.  vol.  vi.  p.  1414.  t  45  Geo.  3,  cap.  57. 

t  Pari.  Deb.  vol.  vi.  p.  1417.  $  3  Geo.  4,  cap.  44. 
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eoming  into  eompctition  with  the  produce  or  maim&ctttre  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  exportation  was  not  limited  as  to  the  articles*  but  m» 
otherwise  subject  to  similar  restrictions. 

In  order  to  give  to  our  North  American  colonies  a  preferenoe 
over  the  United  States,  in  those  articles  which  are  produced  in 
both^  a  duty  was  charged  upon  the  foreign  mrticles,  from  which 
those  of  British  possessions  were  exempt. 

And  the  intercourse  in  foreign  ships  was  confined  to  each 
foreign  states*  as  should  allow  to  British  ships  trading  with  them 
the  same  privileges  which  are  granted  by  the  Act  to  foreign  ships. 
Mr.  Robinson's  other  Act  f  effected  a  material  alteration*  in 
allowing  a  freedom  of  intercourse  between  the  colonies  and 
foreign  £urope,  whether  north  or  south  of  Cape  Finisterre.  The 
permission  of  exportation  was  general  as  to  all  articles  produced 
in  the  colonies  or  legally  imported:  as  to  importation  from 
places  in  Europe,  it  was  limited  to  certain  articles  enumerated. 
The  list  was  also  formed  with  a  view  to  avoid  competition  witb 
British  produce  or  manufactures ;  but  the  permission  was  con* 
fined  to  British  ships. 

We  now  come  to  the  measures  which  more  peculiarly  belong 
te  Mr.  Huskisson^  and  first,  of  what  is  called  the  System  irf* 
"  Reciprocity." 

The  extent  of  the  change  which  the  '^  reciprocity''  has  effected 
in  the  navigation  system,  has  been  greatly  overrated.  In  the  no* 
ligation  laws  it  has,  strictly  speaking,  made  no  alteration  at  all* 
It  allows  of  no  traffic  in  a  foreign  ship  which  was  not  allowed 
under  the  existing  law.  It  was  only  in  altering  the  terms  on 
which  foreign  vessels  and  their  cargoes  are  admitted  in  reference 
to  British  vessels  importing  the  like  articles,  that  the  new  law 
could  be  said  to  '^  involve  an  entire  departure  from  the  principles 
which  had  hitherto  governed  our  foreign  commerce.";}: 

The  Act  §  authorized  the  king  in  council  to  place  the  ships  of 
any  foreign  state  lawfully  importing  any  articles  into  this  country 
or  its  colonies,  upon  the  same  footing  in  respect  of  duties,  whih- 
ther  upon  the  ship  or  upon  the  goods,  as  British  vessek  carrying 
on  the  same  trade;  provided  that  such  foreign  states  reciprocally 
established  the  same  equality  as  to  British  ships  trading  with  its 
ports.  This  was  to  extend  to  all  the  world  the  system  which  bad 
been  adopted  by  Mr.  Robinson  as  to  the  trade  between  our 
American  colonies  and  foreign  America. 

There  is  no  provision  as  to  the  terms  upon  which  the  produce 

*.  Sect.  15.  t  5  Geo.  4,  cap.  4^. 

t  Speech,  6th  June,  18iS.    Pari.  Deb,  toJ.  ix.  p.  795.  $  4  Geo.  4,  cap.  7f . 
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or  mami Acfurea  of  the  one  country  are  to  be  received  by  tbe  Otber» 
either  in  reference  to  similar  articles  imported  from  a  tbittl 
country,  or  to  the  terms  upon  which  the  produce  or  manufacturea 
of  the  one  reciprocating  country  are  to  be  received  in  the  other. 
The  similarity  is  to  occur  only  between  the  like  articles  imported 
in  the  ships  of  the  two  countries.  There  is  nothing,  for  instance, 
to  prevent  France  highly  taxing  or  prohibiting  our  cottons  Or 
our  woollens^  while  we  admit  her  silks  or  her  wines  even  dutyfree. 

Having  now  stated  what  the  Reciprocity  System  is,  let  us  con- 
sider the  mode  and  extent  in  which  it  has  been  adopted. 

It  tnust  be  premised,  that,  with  Portugal,*  and  with  the  VtdWi 
States  of  America,t  commercial  treaties,  including  this  recipro- 
city arrangement,  (not,  however,  extending  to  the  colonies,)  hUd 
existed  since  JBlO  and  1815  respectively.  As  to  these  countriel, 
therefore,  the  reciprocity  is  not  a  part  of  the  "  New  System.** 

In  tegard  to  Portugal,  the  arrangement  was  a  necessary  ton- 
sequence  of  thitt  political  and  commercial  intimacy  which  bad  so 
lon^  subsisted  between  the  two  countries.  The  commencemeot 
of  the  reciprocity  system,  between  England  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  occurred  under  auspices,  of  which,  so  far  as  w^ 
know,  it  has  never  had  the  advantage  in  parliamentary  discussion. 

On  the  5d  of  May,  1815,  a  memorial  was  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  from  the  Liverpool  Ship  Owners  Association ; 
representing 

**  That  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  congress  assembled,  have  lately  passed  an  act,  \  '  that  so 
much  of  the  several  acts  imposing  duties  on  the  toonage  of  ships  and 
vessels,  and  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  imported  into  the  United 
States,  as  imposes  a  discriminating  duty  on  tonnage  between  foreign 
vessels  and  vessels  of  the  United  States,— and  between  goods  imporlad 
faito  the  United  States  In  foreign  vessels  and  vessels  of  the  United  States, 
bt  i«pealed,^so  far  as  the  same  respeets  the  produce  or  manufacture  «tf 
the  nadon  to  which  such  foreign  ships  or  vessels  may  belong.  Such  re- 
peal IP  take  effect  in  favour  of  any  foreign  nation,  whenever  the  President 
of  ^f  United  States  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  discriminating  or  counter- 
v^Ung  duties  of  such  foreign  nation,  so  far  as  they  operate  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  United  States,  have  been  abolished. 

'*  Your  miemoriatists  consider  that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to 
ihe  shipping  interests  of  this  country,  that  British  vessels  should  be  en- 
titled to  the  privileges  so  held  out,— and  (conjidmily  mdidpaiiHg  the 

*  Commercial  Treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  19th  February,  1810.  tiertslet,  vol.  0. 
p.  ef ',  -Mid  tee  Act,  51  Oeo^  S,  cop.  47.  - 

t  Commercial  Conventions  of  London,  Sd  July,  18l5i  and  eoth  October,  1818. 
Heitslet,  vol.  ii.  586— 59f;  and  see  Act  59  Geo.  9,  cap.  54* 

X  3d  Mafch,  1815.  See  the  Act  in  HetrUlet,  vol.  Hi.  p.  4S4.  Th«  tfeat^'Wbicb 
carried  this  soggestion  into  effect,  b  that  of  8d  Jaiy»  1815»  val.  lit  |^  $8e. 
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most  benefickd  cansequcRcts  from  a  fair  4md  kommrMc  competition}  theif 
respectfully  request  the  interference  of  your  Right  Honourable  Board,  in 
recommending  a  bill  to  parliament  for  the  equalization  of  the  duties  Icoied 
upon  British  and  American  shippitig,  aod  apon  goods  and  merchandizes 
imported  by  them  into  the  United  KiDgdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
from  the  United  States  of  America,  in  manner  alluded  to  by  the  said  act 
of  congress.** 

This  memorial  was  recommended  to  the  Board  by  the  mem- 
bers for  Liverpool,  that  is  by  General  Gascoyne  and  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson,  who  acted  for  Mr.  Canning,  then  abroad.  It  thus 
appears,  that  we  were  forced  into  the  new  measures,  in  our  own 
defence,  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States;  and  that  it 
was  the  ship  owners  themselves,  with  their  veteran  parliamentary 
champion  at  their  head,  at  whose  instigation  this  calumniated 
system  of  reciprocity  was  adopted. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1821  that  this  American  project*  for 
breaking  down  the  monopoly  of  navigation  which  England  had  in 
great  measure  succeeded  in  maintaining,  was  adopted  in  Europe. 
In  that  year,  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  commenced  the  system 
of  discrimination,  by  granting  a  sort  of  bounty  on  Dutch  vessels. 
This  was  certainly  a  courteous  but  effectual  mode  of  imposing  a 
burthen  upon  the  ships  of  foreigners.  As  if  to  make  it  clear  that 
this  apparent  generosity' to  his  own  subjects  originated  in  a  desire 
to  bring  other  nations  to  terms,  the  king  suspended  the  execution 
of  his  edict  until  the  year  1823.* 

In  1822,  Prussia,  possessing  a  considerable  and  rising  com- 
mercial navy,  established  more  avowedly  and  directly  a  system  of 
discrimination ;  increasing  the  duties  "  on  those  vessels  belonging 
to  countries  between  which  and  Prussia  no  reciprocity  had  been 
fixed  by  treaty,  or  which  do  not  otherwise  treat  Prussian  ships 
and  their  cargoes  as  advantageously  as  their  own.  Prussia  had 
already  made  arrangements  with  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Ame- 
rica, for  establishing  a  reciprocity  in  this  respect,  and  the  present 
regulation  had  evidently  for  its  object  to  induce  other  counUiea, 
particularly  Britain,  to  enter  into  a  similar  arrangement.''^ 
This  measure,  which  was  avowedly  adopted  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Prussian  ship*owners,  "  who  were  all  going  to  ruin/'  pro- 
duced urgent  representations  from  those  of  England,  who  com- 
plained that  they  could  not  compete  with  the  Prussians  at  so 
great  a  disadvantage;  they  saw,  as  our  Vice-Coiisul  at  Memel 
dIso  assured  our  government,  that  the  discriminating  duties  '^  must 


*  See  Mr.  Hotkiston's  speech  of  June  6, 18S3.    Pari.  Deb.  vol.  1.  p.  796. 
.     t  CofunI  Gibsou's  letter  of  6ih  August,  tWtt,  quoted  by  Mr,  HoskissoQ  in  bis 
speech  of  Itth  M»y,  18!^.    FwL  Deb.  foL  Iri.  p.  1 171» 
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drive  the  carrying  trade  in  British  bottoms  from  that  port,  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  British  shipping  interest."  * 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  It  was  clear,  that  if  any  attempt 
was  to  be  made  to  restore  our  shipping  to  an  eauality  with  that 
of  Prussia,  it  must  be  in  one  of  two  ways.  We  must  either 
retaliate,  by  raising  our  discriminating  duties,  or  we  must  affree 
with  Prussia  mutually  to  abolish  them.  In  this  situation,  Af  r« 
Huskisson  obtained  from  Parliamentf  additional  powers  of  re^ 
taxation  and  retaliation.  In  the  case  of  America,  the  shipping 
interest  had  recommended  the  more  pacific  policy.  Now,  the 
ship-owners  connected  with  the  north  of  Europe,  jl  prayed  the 

fovernment  to  take  the  more  violent  course  of  carrying  on  against 
^russia  a  war  of  duties.  They  supported  their  prayer  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  depressed  condition  of  the  shipping  interest,  the 
ftreater  proportionate  increase  (antecedent,  be  it  noted,  to  the 
Reciprocity  System)  of  foreign  than  of  British  vessels  in  the  trade 
with  Holland,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Prussia;  and  their  inability 
to  compete  with  foreigners,  by  reason  of  the  heavy  and  peculiar 
burthens  to  which  they  were  subject,  under  the  laws  of  this 
country.  Reciprocity,  they  said,  there  could  be  none,  "  so  long 
as  British  ships  are  subject  to  heavy  burthens  of  various  descrip- 
tions, from  which  foreign  ships  are  exempt :  they  stated,  that  the 
ships  of  northern  £urope  generally  imported  cargoes  into  Eng- 
land, whereas  not  one  in  three  took  one  back.'*  From  this  last 
argument,  it  was  to  be  inferred  that  they  contemplated,  with 
complacency,  a  state  of  things  in  which  each  nation  should  send 
its  own  goods  to  another  in  its  own  vessels,  and  come  back 
empty.  In  reference  to  this  artificial  and  burthensome  project 
for  interchanging  the  commodities  of  different  couutries,  Mr* 
Huskisson  asked,  "  What  would  the  country  think  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  waggon,  which  should  convey  goods  to  London 
from  Birmingham,  and  afterwards  return  empty?  The  consumer 
would  be  little  satisfied  with  such  a  mode  of  conveying  his  mer- 
chandize. The  consequence  would  be,  that  there  must  neces- 
sarily be  two  sets  of  waggons  to  do  that  work  which  was  now 
performed  by  one,  and  that  too  at  a  considerable  increase  of  price 
upon  the  raw  material.^ 

The  petitioners  appeared  to  think,  that  there  could  be  no  re- 
ciprocity without  perfect  equality ;  equality  of  all  internal  regu- 
lations, and  indeed  of  all  natural  circumstances.  It  was  obviously 
impossible  either  to  effect  this  equality,  or  to  countervail  inequality 

•  Pari.  Deb.  vol.  Ivi.  p.  1174. 

t  Pari.  Deb.  vol.  I.  p.  795, 1484.    Act  4  Geo.  4,  cap.  77, 18th  July,  18«3. 
1  See  petition  of  Ship  Owners  of  London  to  the  House  ef  Commons,  %d  Jidj, 
Iftb  ;  and  to  the  Boud  oCTrade,  4tb  August,  18tS,  No«  t78  oC  i8«7. 
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by  our  own  enftctments.  It  were  wild  to  imagine  that  Prussia 
would  permit  us  to  impose  on  her  vessels  a  burthen,  not  only 
equal  to  that  which  she  lays  on  ours,  but  also  equivalent  to  those 
charges  to  which  we,  for  our  own  purposes,  have  subjected  oui* 
domestic  shipping,  and  to  any  disadvantages  which  our  ship* 
builders  sustain,  from  causes  natural  or  political.  Why  should 
we  expect  Prussia  to  throw  away  her  advantages  if  she  had  them? 
An  attempt  at  equality  must  necessarily  have  produced  a  series 
9f  retaliatory  measures,  each  one  rising  above  the  other  in  the 
scale  of  acrimony:  and  it  was  always  to  be  apprehended  that 
Mmmercial  warfare  might  lead  to  political  estrangement. 
'  It  was  under  these  inducements  that  the  first  Reciprocihr 
Treaty  was  concluded  with  Prussia,  on  the  2d  of  April,  1824;* 
merely  stipulating  that  no  higher  duties  or  charges  should  be 
imposed  in  the  ports  of  either,  on  the  vessels  of  the  other,  than 
on  national  vessels.  This  convention  was  to  endure  for  ten  yeanr. 
The  nature  of  the  case  precludes  the  practicability  of  an  accu'^ 
rate  estimate  of  the  effects  of  a  proceeding  of  this  sort,  because 
we  cannot  compare  what  is  with  what  might  have  been.  So  far, 
however,  as  the  circumstances  immediately  following  may  be 
taken  as  consequences,  we  may  pronounce  that  this  arrangement 
with  Prussia  did  arrest  the  progress  of  the  evil  which  the  ship- 
owners  dreaded.  British  shipping  has  maintained  itself  in  the 
Prussian  trade ;  the  tonnage,  which  in  some  years  has  been  much 
higher  than  at  the  period  immediately  antecedent  to  the  treaty; 
being  now  at  much  the  same  point.  The  increase  of  Prussian 
shipping  is  not  an  encroachment  upon  the  British,  but  a  neat 
addition,  t 

The  next    arrangement  was  wdth   Sweden.  %      It  was,   at 

•  Htrttlet,  ¥oL  UL  p.  363, 

t  PruMia.— TdfiiMft  Inwurdi, 

British,  Foreign.  TfUl. 

1821 79,590 37,720 117,210      ' 

1822 102,847 58,270 161,117 

Jt28.... ei.tOf 80,013 167,215 

1824 ,.,..  94,664 151^21 24d»285 

1830 102,758 139,646 241,434 

1831 83,908 140,532 224,440 

t  On  t)ie  25th  of  May,  1824,  an  Order  in  Council  (see  Hertslet,  yoI.  iii.  p.  223-5,) 
(or  reciprocal  etjualitj  of  dudes,  was  issoed  u  to  i/isMv«r  ,•  and,  on  12th  June*  a 
dsclaration  was  issued  by  the  qiinisten  of  the  two  crowns,  adopting  the  stipulatioat  of 
the  convention  with  Prussia. 

■.With  J>enmark,  a  convention  (sec  Hertslet,  toI.  Ui.  p.  74,)  to  continue  fbf  ten  years; 
was  concluded  on  the  16th  June,  1824,  for  reciprocal  equality,  excluding  the  colonies; 
and  an  Order  in  Council  for  effecting  this  equalitv  was  issued  mi  the  30th  June,  On 
the  29lh  of  September,  ld25,  a  convention  (see  HerUlet,  vol.  iii.  p.  226,)  also  for  ten 
ytars  was  ooneluded  with  the  Hanseatic  Republics  of  Lubeck,  Bremen,  and  Ham- 
burgh jointly.    It  does  not  extend  to  the  tolonies.    '<  la  eousideratkm  of  the  limltarf 
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finW^^efifocted  without  treaty;  button  the  18th  March*  18£6*a  coat 
TBntioo  t  wai  signed,  to  last  for  teo  year8>  embodying  the  preceding 
arrangements,  and  extending  them  to  the  British  and  Swedish 
colonies  respectively.  The  reciprocity  arrangement  (which  in- 
cluded the  colonies)  was  the  same  as  with  Prussia ;  but  there  wai 
a  further  arrangement  for  rendering  the  navigation  system  of 
Sweden*  so  far  as  England  was  concerned*  conformable  to  the 
new  navigation  laws  of  England.  Sweden  consented  that*  with 
dia  exception  of  certain  enumerated  articles*  which  should  only 
be  imported  into  Sweden  in  Swedish  ships  or  vessels  of  the 
country*  European  goods  should  be  imported  in  British  ships 
from  any  port  whatever;  and  the  enumerated  articles  might  be 
imported  from  Great  Britain,  in  British  ships*  if  they  had  been 
previously  landed  and  warehoused  there*  after  having  been  im^ 
ported  from  the  place  of  their  origin. 

In  re|[ard  to  France*  the  first  exercise  by  his  majesty  of  the 
power  given  to  him  by  the  reciprocity  act*  was  an  act  of  retalia* 
tion  against  that  country.  A  duty  of  4  francs  1 2  cents,  per  ton 
being  imposed  on  English  vessels  in  French  ports,  a  duty  of 
Ss.  TO.  per  ton  was  imposed  |  upon  French  vessels  in  English 
ports.  But*  in  1826,  the  system  of  reciprocity  was  extended  to 
jPrance^  in  consequence  of  the  convention  of  ^6th  January  of  that 
year.^  This  convention  contains  the  usual  articles  of  reciproci^^ 
to  continue  for  ten  years;  and  other  articles*  placing  the  naviga^ 
tion  laws  and  laws  of  colonial  intercourse  of  the  two  countries^ 
so  far  as  the  two  are  concerned,  on  the  footing  of  our  new  laws» 
Thus*  as  we  prohibited  the  importation  of  the  produce  of  Asi% 
Africa*  and  America*  from  Europe,  France*  for  the  first  time» 
•etablished  the  same  rule.  In  consequence  of  this  convention* 
the  additional  tonnage  duty  on  French  and  English  vessels  re* 
spectively  was  taken  off.|| 

In  reference  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  the  powers  of 

tKtent  of  the  ttrritoiiet  of  tbeto  republia,  and  the  intimate  conneotioq  of  trade  and 
oarigatUm  subsisting  between  tbejn,  it  was  stipulated  ihat  any  vessel  built  and  owned 
by  ^ber  of  them,  aad  having  three-fourths  of  the  crew  either  cititens  of  those  repub- 
Uda,  or  of  any  of  tha  states  conpriied  in  the  Oermaoio  Confedaration,  should  be 
4kf  mod  a  Hanseatic  vessel. 

On  the  19th  jof  October,  1824,  an  Order  in  Council  (see  Hertslet,  vol.  iii.  d.  StO,) 
for  reciprocity,  was  issued  as  to  Otdenburgh ;  not  founded  upon  a  convention,  but 
ftcking  *'  satisfactory  proof  of  the  similar  trtatraent  of  British  trade. 

And,  00  the  fdth  Jane*  ias5»  a  similar  order  <see  Hertzlet,  vol.  iii.  p,  $4^)  wl« 
issued  as  to  Mtckltnburgh, 

•  See  Hertzlet,  vol,  ni.  p.  S88,  &c. 

t  ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.4S3. 

t  Order  in  Council,  10th  March,  J  824,  (Hertzlet,  vol.  iii.  p.  121.) 

i  Ibid.  p.  123. 

J  Ordinance,  8th  February,  1826 ;  and  Ord?r  in  Council,  3d  May,  1826,  (Hertsiet» 
iii.  p.  136-7.)  ^        - 
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tbe  reciprocity  act  have  also  beeo  exercised  in  tbe  way  of  lebdia- 
tioo,  and  our  commercial  relatioiis  with  die  Dotcfa  atiU  cootiinie 
upoo  that  footing. 

Not  long  before  tbe  passing  of  the  reciprocity  act»  a  new  tariff 
bad  been  established  by  the  Netberland  government,  which  gave 
a  considerable  advantage  to  Dotcb  over  British  vessels;  but  this 
discrimination  was  not  to  take  effect  until  after  a  period  allowed 
for  negociation  with  other  countries.  A  negociation  with  Eng- 
land continued  for  a  long  period,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr. 
Falck^  the  Dutch  minister,  invited  England  to  treat  ^'  on  the 
principle  of  both  countries  lowering  and  reducing  the  rates,  now 
payable  upon  the  import  from  one  country  to  tbe  other,  of  tbe 
production  of  their  respective  manufactures  and  industry,  so  as 
m  all  cases,  as  much  as  possible,  to  render  diese  duties  merely 
protective,  instead  of  their  being,  as  in  too  many  instances  they 
now  are,  virtually  prohibitory."  The  Netberland  government,  in 
anticipation  of  a  favourable  result,  took  off  tbe  discriminating 
duties  from  British  vessels,  making,  however,  a  reserve  in  favour 
of  '*  those  articles  which,  when  imported  in  Dutch  ships,  were 
particularly  favoured  either  by  the  laws  or  by  the  tariff  of  die  in 
and  out  port  duties.*' 

The  Dutch  wished  to  continue  a  discriminating  duty  upon  salt 
and  sugar,  and  undertook  that  if  England  would,  notwithstanding 
those  two  discriminating  duties  of  which  the  Dutch  government 
consider  their  ship-owners  to  stand  in  need,  abstain  from  retaliate 
ing  under  the  reciprocity  act,  English  ships  should  still  in  all 
other  respects  have  the  advantages.  The  Netberland  govern- 
ment boasted  of  having  a  less  restrictive  system  on  the  whole  than 
England,  iu  as  much  as  while  our  duties  on  butter  and  cheese 
mi^ht  be  set  off  against  theirs  on  salt  and  sugar,  they  permitted^ 
while  we  prohibit,  the  importation  of  the  produce  of  Asia,  Africa* 
and  America  from  Europe.  The  negociation  languished,  and 
Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Huskisson  were  tired  out.  In  the  month  of 
January,  18^6,  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  our  ambassador  at  the  Hague, 
received,  while  attending  the  king's  court,  a  despatch  in  cypher* 
•very  short,  but  accompanied  by  every  indication  of  urgency  and 
importance.  Unfortunately  he  had  not  with  him  the  key  of  the 
cypher;  he  was  kept  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety  during  the  interval 
occupied  in  procuring  it;v  at  last,  the  letter  was  decyphered,  and 
the  following  is  a  literal  copy  of  this  important  communication, 
made  by  the  command  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  to  his  minister 
at  the  Hague : — 


In  matters  of  commerce^  the  fault  of  the  Dutch, 
Is  giving  too  little  and  asking  too  much  : 
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With  eoual  admdtage  the  Freoch  are  content. 
So  well  dap  on  Dutch  hottoms  a  twenty  per  cent. 

Twenty  per  cent., 

Twenty j)er  cent., 
Noos  frapperons  Falck  with  twenty  per  cent. 

Gboboe  Canning.*'* 

The  Prussian  as  well  as  the  Netherland  government  has  been 
desirous  of  stipulating  with  respect  to  the  rate  of  duty  on  pecu- 
liar articles,  as  well  as  to  the  duty  payable  in  reference  to  the 
country  of  the  ship.  The  Prussian  minister  at  this  court  urged, 
in  1825,  that  the  commercial  system  of  Prussia  was  highly  liberal, 
perhaps  even  more  so  than  that  of  England ;  and  she  only  prohi- 
bited two  articles,  salt  and  playing  cards;  all  others  being  ad- 
mitted at  a  moderate  duty,  generally  ten  per  cent.  Baron  Malt- 
zahn  assumed,  that  it  was  our  policy  to  give  advantages  to  every 
country  which  should  give  corresponding  advantages  to  us ;  and 
he  offered  on  the  part  of  Prussia  a  stipulation  to  ensure  to  us  the 
continuance  of  the  favourable  system  which  he  had  described,  in 
return  for  a  stipulation  on  our  part  to  admit  the  corn  of  Prussia 
on  duties  yielding  a  reasonable  profit,  and  timber  upon  more 
favourable  terms  than  at  present. 

On  this  occasion  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  that  Prussia 
has  misconceived  our  system ;  our  plan,  he  said,  was  not  to  ne- 
gociate  with  the  several  commercial  states  for  such  advantages  as 
each  may  afford  us  in  return  for  some  equivalent  given  to  itself, 
but  to  set  up  freedom  and  equality  of  intercourse  as  the  rule  of 
our  treatment  of  all  countries,  reserving  the  power  of  imposing 
prohibition  or  restriction  upon  the  commerce  of  any  which  shall  not 
meet  us  in  fair  reciprocity.  It  was  suggested  at  the  same  time  that 
Prussia  did  not  offer  peculiar  privileges  to  us ;  she  only  offered  a 
promise  to  continue  to  treat  us  as  she  treated  others :  it  was 
doubted  whether  she  could  consistently  with  her  engagements 
with  other  nations  make  an  exception  in  our  favour.  Nor,  per- 
haps, could  we  give  peculiar  favours  to  Prussia.  We  could  not 
admit  her  com  and  timber  without  receiving  a  demand  of  similar 
indulgences  from  other  countries,  which  have  a  claim  to  be  treated 
as  the  most  favoured  nations.  And  as  to  corn,  our  regulations 
must  be  governed  by  our  own  view  of  our  domestic  interests,  and 
could  not  be  the  subject  of  stipulation  with  foreign  powers. 
Admitting  that  the  Prussian  system  was  in  one  respect  more 
liberal  than  ours,  in  that  she  offered  its  benefit  to  all  countries 
without  requiring  reciprocity,  we  could  not  admit  that  she  favoured 

our  commerce,  masmuch  as  she  charged  transit  duties  upon  our 

—  '  ■  -I 

*  The  intention  thus  announced  wu  carried  into  etfecl  bjr  uu  Order  in  Council 
96th  Jaonary,  18S6.    HerUlet,  vol.  iii.  p.  310. 
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goods  passing  tbroagh  ker  territories,  while  we  udmitted  hers  to 
be  warehoused  here,  for  exportation  to  any  part  of  the  world, 
without  duty. 

On  the  same  occasion  the  new  system  of  England  was  thus 
described  :  1st.  To  abolish  all  discriminating  duties  affecting  dif- 
ferently the  like  productions  of  foreign  countries,  and,  in  lieu 
thereof,  to  establish  one  uniform  tar^for  the  whole.  2d.  To 
reduce  that  tariff  to  the  lowest  degree  consistent,  in  each  particn* 
lar  article,  with  the  two  legitimate  objects  of  all  duties ;  either 
the  collection  of  the  necessary  public  revenue,  or  the  protection 
absolutely  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  our  own  internal  in- 
dustry, ddly.  To  abolish  all  discriminating  duties  upon  the 
navigation  of  other  nations,  so  that  the  product  and  merchandize 
of  those  nations,  when  imported  in  their  own  ships,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  duties  only  as  when  imported  in  British  ships.* 

Another  measure  introduced  at  this  time  by  Mr.  HusktssoQ 
bad  reference  to  the  trade  of  the  colonies.  The  law,  as  left  by 
Mr*  Robinson  and  Mr.  Wallace,  allowed  of  an  intercourse  be- 
tween any  countries  in  America  and  our  colonies,  in  the  ships  of 
those  countries,  or  in  British  ships;  but  it  was  required  that  the 
intercourse  in  the  foreign  vessel  should  be  direct  from  the  colony 
to  the  country  to  which  the  vessel  belongs,  and  was  confined,  as 
to  imports,  to  certain  enumerated  articles.  And  the  law  also 
permitted  a  direct  trade  from  the  colonies,  in  articles  of  their 
growth  or  production,  to  the  ports  of  foreign  Europe,  and  to  the 
colonies  from  those  ports,  in  certain  enumerated  articles  of  foreign 

g'owth.     But  this  trade  with  Europe  was  strictly  confined  to 
ritish  ships.f 

Mr.  Huskisson's  j:  act  abolished  the  enumeration  of  articles 
contained  in  Mr.  Robinson^s  acts,  confining  the  exception  to 
rum,  sugar,  and  a  few  other  articles;  and  it  allowed  foreign  ships 
to  import  into  the  British  colonies  the  produce  of  their  respective 
countries,  with  a  similar  exception,  and  to  carry  to  their  own 
countries,  or  to  any  part  of  the  world,  the  produce  of  our  colonies, 
or  goods  which  had  been  imported  there.  This  permission, 
however,  was  confined  to  such  foreign  countries  as,  having  colo- 
nies, should  place  us  upon  the  same  footing  with  respect  to  them, 
or,  not  having  colonies,  should  place  our  commerce  generally 
upon  the  footing  of  the  most  favoured  nation.  The  system  of 
charging  foreign  goods  only  with  duty  in  the  colonies  was  re- 


*  S#e  in  Mr.  Utnkiuon't  ipeeob  of  ISth  May,  1896,  ii«ftrly  ike  8Mii«  ttatamorti 
Pftrl*  Deb.  vol.  xv.  1180. 
t  Soe  Mr.  HaskiMon^ft  tpeeeh,  tlst  Mtftb,  I8t5.    Ftri.  Debb  voff.  x)l.  p.  1109. 
t  6  Geo.  4,  cap.  73.  ... 
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tttficd,  but  pnmaion  was  made  for  warehoufling  goods  in  tke 
ootooiea  for  exportation  duty  free. 

Let  us  DOW  recapitulate  the  measures  constituting  the  daw 
system^  so  far  as  they  affect  our  navigation.  Tboae  which  bear 
upon  our  manufactures  will  be  separately  treated. 

First.  As  to  the  United  Kingdooi  we  have  permitted  the  more 
bulky  articles  of  coanmerce  to  be  imported  from  Germany  and' 
the  Netherlands,  and  to  be  imported  in  foreign  ships  bdongiog' 
to  the  country  from  which  they  are  imported,  without  reference 
te  their  origin^ 

And  in  regard  to  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  except  the  Nether- 
lands, we  allow  this,  and  every  other  permitted  importation  in  a 
foreign  ship,  to  be  effected  upon  the  same  duties  as  in  a  British 
ship. 

Secondly.  As  to  our  colonies  we  permit,  without  the  limitation' 
which  did  exist  as  to  the  articles,  a  traffic  ita  foreign  ships  with 
odier  countries  in  America ;  and  we  permit,  what  war  entirely 
forbidden,  a  traffic  in  British  ships,  and  in  the  ships  of  each 
country  in  Europe,  with  our  colonies.^ 

Thirdly.  As  to  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  we  permit  all  the 
goods  of  those  three  quarters  to  be  brought  from  any  port  of 
diem  in  British  ships  for  home  consumption  or  exportation,  and 
from  any  foreign  port  in  foreign  ships  for  exportation^ 

Now,  what  has  been  the  effect  of  these  measures  upon  our 
commercial,  manufacturing,  maritime,  or  political  interests  ? 

As  to  the  first  two,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  injury  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  done  to  our  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures by  the  late  measures  is  ascribed  not  to  those  which  affect 
our  navigation  laws,  but  to  the  repeal  of  prohibitions  and  the 
reduction  of  duties.  It  is  indeed  clear,  not  however  so  clear  as 
to  have  prevented  misrepresentation,  that  all  relaxation  of  navi- 
gation laws,  and  the  removal  of  difficulties  from  the  employment 
of  eveiy  sort  of  ship,  must  be  favourable  to  commerce,  and  to 
every  species  of  manufacture  not  connected  with  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  8hips«  In  like  manner,  restrictions  upon  ex- 
portation and  importation  are  unfavourable  to  navigation.     A 

*  It  has  already  been  stated,  that  in  this  permission  of  traffic  with  our  colonies 
there  was  a  clause  requiring  reciprocity  from  countries  having  colonies,  and  treatment 
at  the  most  favoured  nation  from  otliers. 

The  Order  in  Council  of  16ib  July,  18t7  (se«  Hertalet,  vol.  iii.  Supplfimesl)  enu'* 
meratet  the  countries  which  have  complied  with  this  requisition,  viz.  Hanover,  Sweden 
and  Norway,  Oldenburgh,  the  Hanse  Towns,  Columbia,  Rio  de  la  Plata,  Mexico ; 
and  Uie  ovdf  r  confers  the  prtvitege  of  intereouMe  with  ear  eokmies  apon  Jttttiai,  wf tlh 
out  any  declaration  of  reciprocity  or  favourable  treatment.    The  same  privilege  is 

flven  to  Austria  by  an  order  of  7th  April,  18S0,  and  to  the  United  hMei  of  Andica 
y  an  ordor  -cf  Mt  Norember^  1830. 
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great  champion  of  the  protecting  system  in  America  has  admitted 
that  injurious  operation,  as  one  of  the  objections  to  his  favourite 
policy.* 

Our  enemies,  during  the  late  war,  evinced  great  ignorance 
when  they  talked  of  our  having,  by  our  navigation  laws  and  mari- 
time code,  engrossed  the  commerce  of  the  world.  The  navigation 
laws  imposed  a  restraint  upon  commerce  in  the  same  way  as 
would  a  law  which  should  forbid  the  Londoners  to  receive  sup* 
plies  from  the  country,  or  to  send  forth  the  produce  of  their  skill 
and  industry  in  any  carriages  or  boats  not  constructed  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  lord  mayor. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  object  to  the  principle  of  our 
navigation  law ;  that  principle  is  defensible  and  sound.  But  it 
involves  a  departure  from  the  general  principles  of  freedom,  ob- 
viously not  conducive  to  the  extension  and  protection  of  our  com- 
merce and  manufactures. 

The  navigation  laws  rest  upon  a  basis  entirely  different  from 
that  which  supports  a  restrictive  system  of  commerce.  They  are 
adopted,  not  for  the  augmentation  of  wealth,  but  for  public  secu« 
rity :  they  belong  rather  to  our  political  than  to  our  mercantile 
system. 

The  first  question  is,  whether  the  alterations  in  our  navigation 
law  have  injured— and  then,  if  they  have  reduced  below  the  point 
at  which  policy  requires  us  to  keep  them— -our  commercial  navy, 
and  the  means  of  maintaining  it. 

We  say  below  that  pointy  because  if  it  be  true  that  the  laws 
adopted  for  the  peculiar  support  oi^  a  shipping  interest,  tend  more 
than  all  other  laws  of  peculiar  protection  to  the  depression  of 
other  branches  of  industry,  all  protection  beyond  the  |>oint  of 
necessity  is  generally  injurious. 

.  We  admit,  unreservedly,  that  those  who  are  employed  in  ship- 
building and  ships,  and  more  especially  our  seamen,  claim  pro- 
tection, not  only  as  engaged  like  others  in  an  extensive  branch  of 
employment,  but  as  the  support  of  that  which  our  highest  politi- 
cal interest,  our  safety,  imperiously  requires  us  to  uphold. 

"  To  create  and  maintain  in  this  country  a  great  commercial 
marine/'  is  assuredly  an  object  of  political  importance,  which  we 
must  attain,  even  at  the  expense,  if  the  sacrifice  were  necessary, 
of  commerce  and  manufactures ;  nor  is  it  less  important  *^  to 
prevent  any  one  other  nation  from  engrossing  too  lar^e  a  portion 
of  the  navigation  of  the  rest  of  the  world."t  This  object  is 
indeed  as  important  as  the  other,  because  our  safety  is  not  con- 
sbtent  with  the  existence  of  a  preponderating  maritime  power. 

*  North  American  Retiew,  zziii.  134. 

t  Mr.  HuskisMm's  speech,  12th  May,  1826.    Pari.  Deh.  toU  xv.  p.  Ili5. 
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Have  we  preserved  these  objects  in  our  recent  measures?  Are 
they  secured  by  our  present  system  ?  The  consideration  of  these 
questions  is  attended  with  all  the  difficulties  belonging  to  ques- 
tions of  degree.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  is  a  sufficiently 
great  commercial  marine.  But  it  may  not  unreasonably  be 
assumed,  that  the  commercial  marine  has  been,  and  that  it  was 
daring  the  last  war,  sufficient  for  all  political  purposes.  If  then 
our  navy,  or  the  navigation  which  it  conducts,  and  which  recipro- 
cally supports  ity  be  now  equal  to  what  it  was  during  the  war^ 
political  apprehension  might  at  once  be  dispelled.  We. may  still 
listen  to  the  complaints  of  the  ship-owners,  as  to  those  of  the.  silk 
manufacturers  or  glovers,  in  reference  to  their  interests  as  indivi* 
duals,  or  as  a  part  of  an  industrious  community,  but  there  is  no 
room  for  the  peculiar  reclamation  of  the  shipping  interest. 

Now,  we  find  that  in  no  one  year  of  the  war  did  the  tonnage 
of  British  vessels,  entered  at  the  several  ports  of  Great  Britain, 
come  near  to  the  average  amount  in  the  last  five  years,  and  that 
the  entries*  in  the  year  1831  were  more  extensive  than  io  any 
year  of  our  history. 

But  it  is  usual  also  to  require  an  account  of  the  vessels  annu- 
ally built.  Here  again  there  is  a  considerable  exceeding  over 
the  tonnage  of  former  periods.f 

While  these  two  facts  exist  as  to  the  quantity  of  British  tonnage 
which  obtains  employment,  and  the  quantity  which  builders 
think  it  worth  their  while  to  add  in  each,  year  to  the  commercial 
navy,  no  conclusive  argument  can  be  drawn  from  a  deficiency  in 
the  number  of  veissds  returned  as  "belonging  to  the  several 
ports,"  at  any  particular  period.  Such  returns  scarcely  pretend 
to  correctness/  because  they  include  vessels  which,  have  long 
ceased  to  be  sea-worthy,  or  to  exist.  The  renewal  of  the  regis- 
tration, required  by  a  late  act,  has  necessarily  reduced  the  appa- 
rent amount,  because  the  new  registry  has  only  been  claimed,  for 
ships  actually  in  existence.  Yet  here  again  we  have  a  satisfactory 
retum.J 

The  amount  of  tonnage  employed,  and  the  amount  annually 
built,  are,  in  our  opinion,  sufficient  to  dispel  all  apprehensions  as 


*  The  eotrics  inwards  are  deemed  the  most  accurate  criterion  of  the  amount  6{ 
traffic,  because  ships  departing  from  a  port  do  not  always  obtain  a  cleiirance. 

Ships*  Tom. 

t  1800  (the  highest  in  the  war) 1063 135,868 

18$l.«-3 833 76,006 

1829-30  (1831  not  being  printed)    1119 112,956 

t  1800 17,895 1,856,175 

1823 24,542 2,50^,760 

1830 .23.721 %,o3ifil9 

VOL.  IX.    NO.  XVIIl.  U 
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to  the  deficiency  of  our  shipping.  Whether  recent  measures 
have  or  have  not  prevented  the  further  growth  of  the  commercial 
marine,  they  certainly  have  not  impaired  it,  for  it  exists  in  aug- 
mented strength. 

But  let  us  now  narrow  the  scope  of  our  comparison*  so  as  to 
form  the  nearest  estimate  which  can  be  made,  of  the  effect  of  new 
measures ;  let  us  see  how  our  shipping  stands  now,  as  compared 
with  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  change.  We  may 
now  take,  as  is  certainly  more  satisfactory,  though,  when  the  com- 
parison was  with  older  times,  it  was  difficult,  the  United  King- 
dom generally,  that  is,  including  Ireland  as  a  portion  of  tha 
country  with  which  the  foreign  trade  is  carried  on,  and  considering 
as  a  coasting  trade,  and  therefore  excluding  from  the  account,  the 
traffic  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

In  recent  accounts  of  shipping  presented  to  parliament,^ 
triennial  averages  have  been  used,  commencing  with  18£1.  The 
changes  of  system  commenced  in  the  Arst  period,  18^1,  18^2» 
18e3>  The  second  period,  1824,  182.5,  1826,  included  what  has 
been  called  the  mad  year  1825,  and  the  panic  year  1826.  The 
third  period,  1827,  1828,  1 829,  may  be  taken  as*  the  first  iu  which 
the  new  system  was  in  complete  operation.  Now,  it  is  a  fact, 
that  in  British  tonnage  the  third  period  exceeds  the  first  by  more 
than  500,000  tons.  Each  of  the  two  subsequent  years  of  the 
fourth  and  incomplete  period,  1 830- 1«  exceeds  those  preceding, 
and  the  last  year  is  the  highest  of  all. 

But,  it  is  said,  the  foreign  tonnage  has  increased  in  a  still 
greater  proportion.  This  is  true :  but,  in  order  to  show  that  the 
new  measures  have  been  injurious,  it  must  be  shown  that  the 
same  trade,  which  has  actually  been  carried  on  in  foreign  ships, 
would,  but  for  these  measures,  have  occupied  British  ships ;  a 
position  which,  if  we  admit  it  to  be  incapable  of  refutation,  is 
certainly  incapable  of  proof.  It  may  surely  be  asked  of  those 
v^ho  maintain  it,  to  point  out  the  particular  branches  of  traffic  of 
which  our  admission  of  foreign  vessels  has  deprived  our  domestic 
shipping. 

Although,  however,  it  were  possible  to  show,  that,  as  to  some 
particular  importations,  the  foreigners,  through  the  operation  of 
the  new  system,  have  supplanted  the  British  ship-owner,  that  fact 
would  not  necessarily  condemn  the  system.     The  increased  em- 

*  Returns  of  sbippiDg  are  now  reodered  in  a  new  fomi,  settled  by  the  late  Board  of 
Trade,  under  the  head  of  "  General  Statements."  See  Nos.  47  of  16301 ;  S26,  51 
and  197  of  1829 ;  liS  of  1830.1 ;  234  of  1832.  Also  Abstracts  47  of  1830-1 ;  and 
678  of  1830. 

A  corresponding  '*  General  Statement"  of  Imports  and  Exports  was  established  at 
the  same  time.  See  Nos.  50  of  1829,  267  of  1830,  153  of  1831.  The  following 
statements  are  taken  from  these  returns. 
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ployment  of  Bridsh  ships  id  some  other  quarter  may  have  been 
the  result,  or  the  cause,  as  well  as  the  compensation  of  the  sup- 
posed deficiency.  But  it  is,  in  truth,  quite  vain  to  make  compa- 
risont  with  an  imaginary  situation  of  affairs.  We  know  not,  we 
cannot  know,  what  the  consequences  might  have  been  of  an 
attempt  to  force  our  ships,  dearly  as  they  are  said  to  be  built, 
equipped,  and  navigated,  upon  the  trade  of  the  world.  We 
know  not  by  what  prohibitions  or  discouragements  our  ships,  and 
not  only  our  ships  but  our  produce  and  manufactures,  and  through 
tbem  our  shipping  again  might,  have  been  met,  if  we  had  refused 
lo  admit  foreigners  into  a  direct  and  equal  intercourse  with  us. 

But  though  these  must  remain  matters  of  speculation,  it  may 
be  useful  to  inquire,  in  what  way  the  several  branches  of  trade 
have  been  apparently  affected  by  the  new  system;  how  the  Bri- 
tish and  Foreign  shipping  respectively  have  been,  in  fact,  in- 
creased or  diminished,  subsequently  to  those  changes,  in  the  trade 
with  each  portion  of  the  globe  ? 

We  will  first  take  the  colonies: — With  them  the  relaxation 
first  began.  Has  it  lessened  the  number  of  British  vessels 
employed  in  the  direct  trade  between  the  colonies  and  this  country  i 
On  the  contrary,  there  is,  in  these  long  and  important  voyages,  an 
increase  of  more  than  one-sixth.* 

A  writer  in  the  North- American  Review  f  remarks,  that  Mr. 
Huskisson,  in  boasting  of  the  increase  of  navigation,  does  not 
make  the  proper  distinction  between  really  foreign  trade  and  that 
which  is  within  our  power.  But  surely,  for  the  maintenance  of 
shipping!  sufiicient  as  a  foundation  for  our  navy,  the  colonial  trade 
is  quite  as  valuable  as  any  other.  When  the  question  is,  how  far 
our  arrangements  with  foreign  nations  have  affected  our  national 
shipping,  it  may  be  more  reasonably  said,  that  we  should  consider 
foreign  trade  alone ;  even  this  rule,  however,  must  be  taken  with 
a  qualification,  by  reason  of  the  mutual  support  which  every 
branch  of  trade  gives  to  the  others.  Mr.  Huskisson,  moreover, 
we  are  told,J  ought  to  have  stated  the  navigation  between  Eng- 
land and  the  ''  reciprocity  countries."  And  in  like  manner  the 
complaints  of  the  ship*  owners  have  reference  chiefly  to  the  north 
of  Europe.  There  has  been  no  decrease  whatever  in  the  British 
shipping,  employed  in  trade  with  Northern  Europe,^  since  the 


•  tStl-t-S 602.367 

18S0-1 ri7,79t 


being  in  incremse  of  115,424 

t  xxiii.  4S0.  t  p*  4S9. 

j  RomU,  Svreden,Norway,Denmark,P)nufia,0«rmany,and  the  United  Netherlands^ 
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system  of  reciprocity  was  commenced.  On  the  contrary,  tiierc 
has  been  a  continued  increase.'* 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that,  with  this  increase  of  British  ship^ 
ping,  there  has  been  a  great  increase  also  in  the  foreign  shippingf 
employed  in  the  same  trade. 

If  we  go  into  particulars,  we  find  the  same  augmentation  of 
British,  as  well  as  of  foreign  shipping,  in  the  trade  with  Prussia,:]: 
with  Denmark,§  and  with  Germany ,||  which  general  head  includes 
the  Hanse  Towns  and  the  less  considerable  ports  of  Mecklen- 
burgh,  8cc.  The  importations  from  Germany  in  British  ships 
are  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole.  We  ascribe  the  less 
weight  to  the  immense  increase  of  British  navigation  with  Russia,^ 
because  that  great  country  has  scarcely  any  commercial  navy. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  decrease  of  British  shipping  in  the  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  trade  is  not  very  important,  because  the  voyages 
are  comparatively  short.  These  united  countries  furnish  the  only 
instance  of  a  diminution  of  British  shipping. 

•  J821-2-3 477,449 

1830-1     76«,S26 

being  an  increase  of  284,877 

t  J821.2-3 260,475 

1830-1    502,198 

being  an  increase  of  241,723 

Britith,  F(freign. 

t  1821-2-3 87.879 60,667 

1830-1    93,333 140,089 

being  an  increase  of  5,454*  ....*•• 79,422 

Britith,  Foragn, 

§  1821-2-3 5.607 4.224 

1830-1     9,381 56,805 

being  an  increase  of  3.774 52.581 

Britiklu  Foreign, 

n  1821-2-3 84,332 10,016 

1831-1    130,324 56.640 

being  an  increase  of  45,992. .46,624 

f  1821-2-3 196,904 

1830-1     358.138 

being  ah  increase  of  161,234 
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With  the  Netherlands,  which  is  not  a  reciprocity  country,  Bri- 
tish navigation  has  also  been  extended ;  as  has  the  Dutch  ship- 
ping,  in  a  less  degree. 

In  Southern  Europe,*  including  France,  we  find  a  consider- 
able increase  both  of  ^British  and  of  foreign  tonnage.f 

The  United  States  of  America  are  a  "  reciprocity  country." 
But  they  have  not  become  so  under  the  *'  new  system."  Their 
tonnage,  certainly,  employed  in  trade  with  this  country,  has 
increased  in  a  much  greater  proportion  than  ours.  But  ours  has 
increased  also. 

It  has  been  said  that  our  treaty  with  America  is  not  equal, 
because  aa  American  ship  can  come  to  England,  and  return  to 
America  MUth  a  cargo,  assorted  at  the  di£ferent  ports  of  Europe, 
whereas  we,  under  the  An^erican  law  of  navigation,  can  only  take 
to  America  our  own  produce.  There  is  no  inequality  here, 
except  such  as  arbes  from  the  various  nature  of  the  productions 
of  the  two  hemispheres.  We  do  not  permit  an  American  ship  to 
bring  to  England  the  produce  of  Brazil,  nor  does  she  permit  us 
to  take  to  America  the  produce  of  France.  That  the  one  prohi- 
bition is  onerous  or  inconvenient,  and  the  other  innocuous,  is  not 
attributable  to  the  treaty,  but  to  the  navigation  laws  of  the  two 
states.  While  we  restrict  an  American  ship  to  the  produce  of  the 
United  States,  we  cannot  complain  of  the  American  government 
restricting  us  to  the  produce  of  England.;};  Mr.  Huskisson 
appears  to  have  contemplated  a  mutual  relaxation  of  these 
restraints ;  but  he  probably  felt  aware  that  those  who  are  loudest 
incomplainingof  the  grievance,  would  be  most  violent  in  censuring 
the  remedy. 

The  whole  increase  of  British  tonnage  from  1821-2-3  tp 
1830-1,  is  606,523.^    Of  this  increase  there  has  been  in 

Northern  Europe      ..........    284,877 

Southern  Europe 64,193 

United  States  of  America 35,324 

To  these  we  may  add,  for  the 

Foreign  West  Indies,  and  Continental  Colonies  «       22,235 

*  France,  Portugal,  Spain,  Gibraltar,  Italy,  Malta,  Ionian  Islands,  Turkey,  and  the 
Levant. 

t  In  the  whale  fisheries  alone  has  there  been  a  diminution  of  British  shipping. 
There  is  no  ground  for  aUrihutine  this  to  recent  measures. 

t  Speech,  12Ui  Maj,  1826.    Pari.  Deb.  Ivi.  1154. 

§  18J1-2.3 1,668,106 

1830-1    «,«7S,6«9 


being  an  increase  of  605,50 
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With  the  inconsiderable  exception  of  our  possesaioiM  in 
the  Mediterranean,  the  whole  of  this  is  strictly  foreign 
trade,  in  the  sense  of  the  North-American  reviewer; 
and  the  total  increase,  on  an  average  of  the  last  two 

years,  of  British  shipping  employed  in  foreign  trade,     

since  the  adoption  of**  the  new  system,  ^  is      .    ^     .  *406,629 

Now  let  us  take  the  countries  with  which  our  trade  is 
chiefly  with  our  own  possessions,  as 

Asiaf 30,684 

Africa •     .  43,095 

British  Northern  Colonies 101,198 

British  West  Indies 14,306 

Channel  Islands S8,435 

Increase  upon  the  trade  with  our  own  possessions  :):£17»638 

624,^7 
Deduct,  decrease  upon  the  whale  fishery    .     •     •       18,744 

Total  increase  of  British  shipping  in  foreign  7     g^^  ^^ 
and  colonial  trade 3  * 

The  whole  increase  of  foreign  tonnage  from  182U2-3  to  1830-1, 
is  §333,913.     Of  this  increase  there  lias  been  in 

Northern  Europe 241,723 

Southern  Europe      .     •     .     « 19*260 

United  States  of  America 67>84l 


•  18«t.«-S 8S6.599 

1830-1     l,t4Syti9 

being  an  increase  of  406,6^9 

t  Our  trade  with  China  is  a  foreign  trade,  and  so  are  other  brandies  of  trade  with 
Asia  and  Africa ;  biit  we  are  content  to  exclude  them  from  the  foreign  aoconnt*  partlj 
as  inconsiderable,  and  partly  as  being,  in  great  measure,  independent  of  the  new 
arrangements. 

t  1821-J.3 778.088 

1830-1    99d,7«6 

being  an  increase  of  917,638 

i  ]8tt-2.3 48f,801 

1830-1     816.714 

being  an  increase  of  333,913 
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To  these  we  may  add,  for  the 

Foreign  West  Indies,  and  Continental  Colonies  .  3,486 

Asia 119 

Channel  Islands        ••/..,....  1,528 

333,947 
Deduct,  decrease  upon  Africa 34 

333.913 


Thns  it  appears,  that  our  navigation  in  British  ships  has 
increased,  between  1821-2-3  and  1830-1,  about  36  per  cent. 

That  our  navigation  in  British  ships  employed  in  foreign  trade 
has  increased  by  48  per  cent. 

That  the  British  shipping  in  colonial  trade  has  increased  about 
27  per  cent. 

That  the  foreign  tonnage  employed  in  the  trade  with  this 
country  has  increased  by  69  per  cent. 

Thus,  in  addition  to  a  considerable  increase  in  the  navigation- 
between  this  country  and  its  own  possessions  abroad,  the  increase 
of  British  shipping,  in  the  foreign  trade,  has  been  greater  in  ex- 
tent, though  not  in  proportion,  than  that  of  the  foreign  shipping. 

It  is  also  true,  that,  at  the  former  period,  the  proportion  of 
foreign  to  British  shipping  was  as  100  to  340;  and  that  it  is  now 
as  100  to  278.  Surely  there  is  enough  in  these  facts  to  satisfy 
every  man  that  there  is  not,  in  the  apparent  state  of  British  navi- 
gation, any  cause  for  apprehension  as  to  the  permanency  of  our 
maritime  power,  or  for  the  belief  that  recent  measures  have  inju- 
diciously affected  our  commercial  marine. 

Why  should  we  lament  the  increase  of  foreign  ships  resorting 
to  our  ports,  if  more  and  more  of  our  own  ships  continually  leave 
diem  ?  Those  foreign  ships  bring  us  something  that  we  want,  or 
take  away  something  which  we  wish  to  sell.  They  maintain  a 
community  of  interest  between  us  and  the  countries  from  which 
they  come,  and  generate  a  mutual  desire  of  peace  and  friendship. 

Absurdity  can  hardly  go  further  than  in  imagining  that  all  thi^ 
commerce  between  countries  possessed  of  a  marine,  and  desirous 
of  extending  it,  could  exist  if  confined  to  the  ships  of  one  nation. 
It  is  not  much  less  absurd  to  suppose  that  one  nation  would  be 
allowed  by  the  rest  to  alter,  by  a  premium  upon  the  employment 
of  its  own  ships,  the  course  which  convenience,  cheapness,  or 
aptitudes  natural  or  accidental,  may  have  prescribed  from  inter-* 
national  commerce. 

In  our  opinion  a  war  of  duties,  even  though  successful,  is  a 
dangerous  experiment.  The  burthen  which  it  obliges  the  con* 
sumer  to  pay,  upon  all  commodities  imported  or  exported,  is  its 
smallest  evil.     But  it  is  seldom  likely  to  be  successful.     QooqIc 
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In  a  war  of  duties^  the  producing  or  the  consuming  country 
will  be  obliged  to  yield,  in  proportion  as  the  sale  by  the  one,  or  the 
purchase  by  the  other,  of  any  particular  article,  is-  more  important 
m  the  general  scale  of  its  trade;  or  as  a  state  attaches  the  more 
importance  to  its  navigation,  or  to  its  commerce.  In  the  case 
before  us  Prussia  was  most  anxious  for  the  extension  of  her 
shipping,  unless,  indeed,  we  would  admit  those  of  her  products 
which  our  policy,  and  especially  the  policy  of  the  opponents  of 
reciprocity,  teaches  us  to  exclude. 

It  was  said,  and  said  truly»  that  the  imposition  of  protectiooa  on 
both  sides  has  not  led,  in  the  case  of  Holland,  to  any  further 
contest;  and  British  shipping  has  increased  in  the  Dutch  trade, 
in  the  absence  of  a  reciprocity  treaty.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the 
protection  is  not  equal  on  both  sides,  and  it  is  England  that  has 
given  way;  we  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  our  retali* 
atory  measure  as  to  salt,  on  a  representation,  that  the  exportation 
of  salt  to  the  Netherlands  had  entirely  ceased,  since  the  higher 
duty  had  been  laid  upon  it  when  exported  in  Dutch  vessels. 

In  the  export  of  salt,  therefore,  it  appears  that  we  should  have 
been  benefited  by  an  arrangement  of  reciprocity,  and  our  ship- 
ping interest  would  have  gained ,  by  whatever  portion  of  the  ex- 
port might  have  taken  place  in  British  ships,  when  placed  in  the 
ports  of  Holland  on  the  same  footing  as  Dutch. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are,  we  know,  those  who  think  that 
Sweden  would  not  have  maintained  retaliation  against  us,  if  we 
had  subjected  her  importations  of  timber  to  a  higher  duty  when 
in  Swedish  ships.  The  cause,  it  is  supposed,  which  has  occa- 
sioned our  concession  in  the  comparatively  unimportant  article  of 
salt,  would  have  operated  irresistibly  upon  the  Swedish  govern* 
ment,  when  a  principal  article  of  export  was  in  jeopardy ;  but  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  it  would  have  been  right  to  tax  the 
consumer  of  timber,  by  thus  enhancing  the  cost  of  its  importation. 

And,  at  most,  the  willingness  of  Sweden  to  submit  to  inequa- 
lity^  is  a  mere  speculation.  Nor  is  the  timber  trade  with  Swe- 
den, that  is  to  say  of  the  very  neighbouring  coast  of  Norway,  of 
great  importance  to  our  ship-owners.  The  Prussian  trade  na 
duties  would  give  them. 

Those  who  have  admitted  that  our  reciprocity  treaties  with 
Prussia,  and  some  other  states,  were  necessary,  have  contended 
that  we  have  extended  the  arrangement  unnecessarily  to  the 
Hanse  Towns.  If  this  has  been  unnecessary,  it  has  not  been  in- 
jurious. We  have  already  seen  that  the  British  navigation  to 
Germany,  of  which  the  greater  part  goes  to  these  towns,  has  been 
largely  augmented. 

The  latest  treaty  of  reciprocity  which  has  been  concluded  ia 
with  Austria.    Nothing  can  more  forcibly  evince  the  importance 
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of  these  arrangeinents  in  the  way  of  conciliation  tlian  the  value 
which  Austria  set  upon  this  treaty :  it  is  a  matter  of  very  little 
practical  effect,  and  originated  in  the  unwillingness  expressed  by 
Austria,  to  be  left  out  of  a  scheme  of  British  policy,  in  which 
Prussia  and  the  other  powers  of  the  continent  were  included. 

We  now  advert  to  some  more  general  imputations  against  the 
system  of ''  reciprocity."  There  is  certainly  a  notion,  the  precise 
form  of  which  it  is  diflBcult  to  discover,  that  the  new  navigation 
laws,  and  the  withdrawal  of  protection  from  national  shipping, 
have  affected  generally  our  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  ne- 
cessarily the  prosperity  of  the  community. 

The  only  mode  of  argument  by  which  this  position  can  be 
maintained,  appears  to  be  this.  It  must  be  supposed  that  we 
have  given  to  other  powers  some  advantages  as  to  navigation,  in 
return  for  which  we  might  have  obtained  some  commercial  ad- 
vantages of  another  description.  In  supporting  this  argument 
there  is  a  confusion  of  what  is  called  the  "  reciprocity  as  to 
shipping,"  with  the  admission  upon  easy  terms,  under  what  is 
styled  "  the  system  of  free  trade/'  of  the  manufactures  of  foreign 
countries.  It  is  said,  '*  there  is  reciprocity  only  on  one  side ! 
You  freely  admit  the  goods  of  your  neighbours,  while  they  load 
with  prohibition  or  high  duties  your  most  important  manufac- 
tures/' 

Now,  our  *'  reciprocity"  as  to  shipping,  and  our  new  measures 
as  to  foreign  manufactures,  have  really  no  connection,  except  in 
as  much  as  they  both  remove  restrictions.  The  measure  of  "  free 
trade,"  which  has  attracted  the  most  general  notice,  namely,  the 
admission  of  the  French  silks,  was  adopted  while  we  had  no 
treaty  of  reciprocity  with  France,  but  were,  on  a  small  scale  cer- 
tainly, engaged  with  her  in  a  war  of  discriminating  duties. 

Nor  does  the  treaty  with  France,  or  any  other  of  our  treaties  of 
reciprocity,  either  allow  the  other  party  to  insist  upon  the  conti- 
nuance of  our  '^  liberal "  system,  or  give  us  the  right  to  complain 
of  the  onerous  or  prohibitory  regulations  which  she  may  impose 
upon  our  commerce  in  particular  articles. 

It  may  be  admitted,  that  although  our  reciprocity  system  was 
really  adopted  through  necessity,  for  arresting  evils  immediately 
threatened,  one  of  the  good  consequences  claimed  for  this,  in 
common  with  the  other  measures  of  the  same  period,  was,  that 
they  would  generate  commercial  friendship,  and  induce  other 
states  to  treat  us  liberally. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  unreasonable  to  inquire  whether  the 
powers  with  which  we  have  made  our  reciprocal  arrangements 
have  treated  our  commerce  in  a  spirit  of  fairness;  ami  also, 
whether,if  we  had  forborne  to  make  these  arrangements,  we  might 
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have  procured  greater  advantages,  especially  in  respect  of  our 
manufactures.  But  what  i$  fair  treatment  f  We  have  already 
cited  from  Mr.  Huskisson,  his  opinion  of  the  legitimate  objects 
of  import  duties,  revenue^  or  the  protection  of  the  national  in- 
dustry. So  long  as  there  is  no  invidious  or  injurious  discrioiina* 
tion  between  one  country  and  another,  it  is  difficult  to  impute  to 
any  tax  whatever,  which  another  state  may  impose  upon  our 
commodities,  a  motive  other  than  one  of  those  whereof  we  hero 
acknowledge  the  legitimacy.  It  may  be  true  that  France  or 
Prussia  proceeds  upon  a  different  view  of  commercial  policy. 
The  former  may  not  have  imitated,  as  to  our  woollens,  our  cot- 
tons, or  our  hardware,  the  altered  policy  which  we  have  applied 
to  her  silks  or  her  wines.  It  may  be  true  that  Prussia  is  dis- 
posed to  protect  her  refineries  of  sugar.  But  those  who  are 
disposed  to  blame  England  for  her  prodigality,  dnd  France  for  her 
illiberality,  forget  that  our  new  policy  was  adopted  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  French  interests,  and  that  we  might,  if  so 
minded,  return  to  our  prohibitions  without  question  or  commu** 
nication  with  France.  There  is  neither  expressed  in  our  con- 
vention, nor  implied  in  our  legislation,  any  pledge  to  France, 
except  for  the  admission  of  goods,  in  French  upon  the  same 
terms  as  in  English,  ships.  The  matter,  then,  is  altogether  fo- 
reign to  our  present  purpose,  unless  we  deem  the  stipulation 
as  to  shipping  so  beneficial  to  France,  as  to  have  been  capable  of 
purchasing  the  free  admission  of  our  manufactures.  We  pretend 
to  no  such  estimate  of  the  reciprocity;  we  admit  it  to  be  a  fair 
and  equal  bargain,  and  that  is  its  principal  merit. 

It  has  been  seen  that  Mr.  Huskisson  declined  the  overtures 
which  were  made  to  him  from  Prussia  for  a  commercial  treaty  in 
its  usual  acceptation ;  that  is,  an  arrangement  for  the  mutual 
admission  of  produce  and  manufactures  at  stipulated  rates.  The 
overture  from  Prussia  met  an  objection  in  limine,  which  would 
be  equally  operative  against  any  treaty  with  the  United  States* 
and  probably  other  countries.  We  can  make  no  stipulation 
with  a  nation  that  exports  corn,  without  putting  out  of  our  hands 
our  domestic  corn  laws.  And  probably  the  warmest  opponents 
of  our  present  corn  laws  would  hardly  desire,  that  Parlia- 
ment should  not  have  perfect  freedom  in  its  legislation  upon  a 
subject  so  vitally  interesting  to  the  community.  But  even  in 
reference  to  other  commodities,  commercial  treaties  might  pro- 
duce great  inconvenience,  and  would  probably  revive  the  embar- 
rassments which  our  late  policy  has  endeavoured  to  remove. 
How  much  have  we  been  embarrassed  by  the  Methuen  Treaty! 
Imagine  then,  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  principal  articles,  or  more, 
the  subjects  of  stipulation  with  the  different  foreign  states.  With 
most  states,  as  Mr.  Huskisson  observed  upon  the  overture  from 
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PnisMa,  we  have  stipulated  mutually,  to  be  treated  as  ''the  most 
faToured  nation/'  What  reclamations  would  this  stipulation  oc« 
casion  ?  If  we  maintain  that  this  stipulation  does  not  forbid  us 
to  confer  a  special  favour  in  return  for  an  equivalent  received, 
then,  what  contradictory  opinions  as  to  the  equivalency ! 

But  even  at  home  there  would  be  enough  of  collision ;  in- 
terests would  be  created  or  fostered  by  the  articles  of  a  treaty,  as 
they  have  formerly  been  by  the  clauses  of  an  act  of  parliament, 
and  thus  would  a  new  condition  of  manufacturer^  and  traders 
be  generated,  as  artificial,  as  complicated,  and  as  embarrassing  as 
that  from  which  we  have  been  for  twelve  years  attempting  to 
escape. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  opinions  of  this  nature  pr^ 
▼ailed  in  the  late  Board  of  Trade.  The  present  government,  it 
is  understood,  are  attempting  an  arrangement  with  France.  We 
shall  be  most  happy  to  witness  an  enlarged  intercourse  with  that 
country;  our  commercial  relations  are  now  in  a  very  unnatural 
state  for  both  parties.  And,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
state  of  produce  and  manufactures  in  the  two  countries  admits  of 
a  very  extended  commerce,  there  are  commodities,  no  doubt, 
which  nothing  but  rigid  law  hinders  us  from  interchanging,  to 
our  mutual  comfort  and  advantage.  Having  been  accidentally 
led  into  this  digression,  we  will  only  further  declare,  that  we  are 
very  far  from  condemning  the  negociation  with  France,  of  the 
details  of  which  we  are  ignorant.  We  only  hope  that  too  much 
may  not  be  attempted ;  and  that  there  will  no  stipulation  of  more 
than  a  short  duration. 

There  are  even  those,  not  unfavourable  to  our  reciprocity 
treaties,  ^ho  think  Mr.  Huskisson  wrong  in  binding  himself  for 
ten  years ;  but  the  stipulations  of  those  treaties  are  simple,  and 
negative,  and  equal.  The  stipulations  of  a  commercial  treaty 
cannot  be  simple,  because  the  objects  of  stipulation  are  different 
on  the  two  sides,  and  their  equality  must  always  be  a  matter  of 
controversy. 

Commercial  treaties  will  come  under  our  consideration  when  we 
discuss,  as  we  purpose  in  a  future  numlier,  the  principles  and  ope- 
ration of  free  trade.  We  trust  that  we  have  disembarrassed  that 
subject  from  one  which  has  been  erroneously  confounded  with 
it ;  and  that  we  have  placed  our  reciprocity  treaties  in  a  clear 
point  of  view. 

It  is  not  within  our  purpose  to  eularge  upon  the  reciprocity 
system  as  it  affects  the  shipping  interest  as  a  commercial  body. 
We  see  that,  in  fact,  British  vessels  find  continued  and  enlarged 
employment  The  ship-owners  say  that  they  are  employed  at 
low,  if  not  ruinous  rates,  because  they  can  obtain  none  higher,  in 
consequence  of  the  competition  of  foreigners.  r^         t 
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Now,  that  the  rates  are  ruinous,  can  never  be  admitted  so  long 
as  ships  continue  to  be  employed ;  it  can  only  be  true,  and  this 
probably  is  true,  that  shipping  property  does  not  yield  so  great 
profits  as  it  yielded  some  years  ag#.  Viewed  as  a  nursery  for  the 
navy,  the  commercial  marine  is  quite  as  valuable,  if  not  more 
so,  when  cheap,  as  when  dear;  and  the  seamen,  though  working 
at  lower  wages,  are  not  only  equally  fit  to  man  the  navy  when 
required,  but  we  are  told,  more  fit,  in  as  much  as  they  are  nearly 
all  able  seamen. 

The  shipping  interest  have,  therefore,  in  their  present  cir- 
cumstances, only  the  same  claim  to  protection  with  other 
branches  of  industry.  Now,  without  anticipating  a  discussion 
upon  the  general  policy  of  such  protection,  and  the  principle 
upon  which  it  is  to  be  afforded,  we  may  probably  venture  to 
assume  that  it  will  not  be  afforded  in  any  case  in  which  there  is 
not  proved  a  deterioration,  occasioned  by  the  competition  of  fo* 
Ttigners. 

it  has  already  been  shown,  that  in  the  quantity  of  business 
and  industry  there  is  no  deterioration;  the  evil  resolves  itself 
into  that  diminution  of  profit  and  depression  of  wages  which  is 
generally  urged,  and  doubtless,  extensively  felt.  Are  we  to  tax 
the  whole  community  of  consumers,  many  of  them,  in  other 
branches  of  occupation  suffering  from  the  like  causes,  in  order 
to  improve  the  condition  of  those  who  are  peculiarly  employed 
about  shipping  f 

It  may  be  here  observed  that,  while  on  the  one  hand  ship- 
owners have  a  peculiar  claim  to  consideration  as  the  support  of 
the  navy,  their's  is,  on  the  other  hand,  that  very  branch  of  em- 
ployment the  protection  of  which  against  competition  falls  the 
most  heavily  upon  others.  If  we  protect  silks  or  gloves,  we  tax 
the  wearers  of  silks  and  gloves  of  the  particular  description 
against  which  the  protection  is  directed.  If  we  protect  ships, 
we  tax  all  foreign  commodities,  and  all  native  produce  and  ma* 
nufactures  capable  of  exportation. 

But  further,  we  tax  the  ships  themselves.  In  protecting  silks 
we  certainly  run  the  risk  of  j^rovoking  a  countervailing  protection 
against  our  woollens ;  but,  in  maintaining  discriminatmg  duties 
upon  foreign  ships,  we,  knowingly  and  avowedly,  subject  our 
own  ships  to  a  similar,  perhaps  a  higher,  tax ;  so  that,  in  fact,  it 
is  not  in  our  power  to  give  the  ship-owners  this  protection.^ 

We  do  not  now  think  it  necessary  to  pursue  this  inquiry  fur- 
ther. It  is  quite  clear  that  neither  our  modification  of  the  Navi- 
gation Laws  nor  our  reciprocity  treaties  have  injured  our  foreign 
trade,  or  checked  the  exertions  of  our  artizans.     Indeed,  it  is 
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one  of  the  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  ship-owners^  that  our 
navigation  has  not  increased  in  proportion  to  our  commerce:  as 
if  it  were  possible,  that  now  that  all  the  markets  of  the  world 
are  open,  and  the  sea  also  free,  our  trade  and  shipping  should 
have  the  same  proportion  to  each  other  as  when  our  navies 
swept  the  seas  and  half  the  nations  of  the  world  were  united 
against  our  commerce  and  manufactures ! 

We  are  sorry  to  have  taken  so  little  notice  of  M.  Christophe, 
who  really  is  a  very  smart  and  intelligent  defender  of  the  princi- 
ples of  free  trade.  If  we  have  had  little  occasion  to  resort  to 
him,  it  has  not  been  that  we  depreciate  him  or  his  principles,  but 
that  the  defence,  first,  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  and  secondly,  of 
the  modifications  recently  made  in  them,  is  not  properly  refer- 
able to  these  principles.  Navigation  Law^  if  defensible  at  all^ 
is  to  be  defended  by  reasons  affecting  the  safety  of  the  state, 
before  which  all  considerations  of  commerce  and  wealth  must 
give  way.  On  the  other  hand,  the  modifications  are  not  defended 
upon  the  principles  of  free  trade,  because  they  were  adopted 
through  necessity,  and  not  through  choice. 

It  is,  therefore,  quite  possible  for  a  reader  to  have  gone  along 
with  us  in  all  that  we  have  now  written,  without  agreeing  with 
M.  Christophe  or  with  Mr.  Huskisson*  It  is  enough,  if  we 
have  satisfied  him  that  England,  whatever  might  have  been  the 
principles  or  the  wishes  of  her  statesmen,  could  not  have  per- 
sisted in  the  monopoly  of  navigation.  But  it  is  true  that  we 
have  done  much  more,  and  that  we  have  shown  him  that  the 
navigation  which,  at  the  risk  of  quarrels  and  attacks  of  all  sorts, 
he  would  have  protected  by  prohibitions  or  discriminating  duties, 
has  in  fact  flourished  and  extended  itself  without  an  attempt  at 
monopoly.  Certainly,  we  have  not  demonstrated  the  incorrect* 
ness  of  the  assertion,  that  more  beneficial  results  might  have 
been  brought  about,  by  contentious,  than  by  conciliatory  means* 
We  believe  that  they  could  not  have  been  effected;  we  own 
that  we  should  have  preferred  a  more  moderate  advantage  ob* 
tained  in  friendship,  than  one  somewhat  greater  procured  by 
violence;  in  the  long  run,  indeed,  we  should  have  made  the 
better  bargain :  and,  at  all  events,  we  are  more  content  with  a 
solid  benefit  in  possession  than  with  more  splendid  advantages 
in  speculation.  That  solid  benefit  consists,  in  the  most  extensive 
navigation,  as  well  foreign  as  colonial,  which  England  has  at  any 
time  conducted*  When  we  add,  that  we  have  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  extended  commerce  of  exportation  and  importation,  we 
may  not  unreasonably  conclude,  that  our  shipping  system  has 
been  fixed  with  much  accuracy,  at  the  point  at  which  the  interests 
of  trade  and  navigation  are  judiciously  combined. 
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Art.  II. — Brief  €  eines  Verstorbenen:  ein  Fragtnentarisches  Tage- 
buck  am  Deuhckland,  Holland  und  England^  geichrieben  m 
den  Jahren  1826,  1827  und  1828.  (Lettere  of  a  Defunct: 
a  Fragmentary  Journal  from  Germany,  Holland  and  EngUnd, 
written  in  the  years  1826,  1827  and  1828.)  Theil.  111.  IV. 
Stuttgart.  1831.  Small  8vo. 
Our  readers,  we  are  afraid,  have  been  inclined  to  accuse  us  of 
some  neglect  of  duty,  in  not  taking  the  lead  which  our  position 
and  special  office  ought  to  have  given  us»  in  introducing  to  their 
notice  the  first  portion  of  the  work,  the  title  of  which  is  prefixed : 
in  its  English  dress,  however,  the  book,  under  the  more  attractive 
title  of  Tour  of  a  German  Prince,  (Plickler-Muskau,  still 
living,)  has  not  waited  for  our  tardy  notice,  to  obtain  a  degree  of 
popularity  with  the  English  public,  which  rarely  indeed  falls  to 
the  lot  of  translated  works  of  this  description,  and  which  the  early 
appearance  of  several  hostile  critiques  seems  to  have  in  no  degree 
affected.  Circumstances,  which  we  could  not  control,  but  in 
which  the  public  can  take  no  interest,  delayed  the  execution  of 
our  design  of  reviewing  the  first  two  volumes,  until  the  English 
translation  of  them  had  actually  made  its  appearance.  In  such 
cases,  when  books  have  virtually  fallen  into  the  domain  of  English 
literature,  we  have  hitherto  generally  considered  that  they  have 
gone  beyond  our  province,  and  were  no  longer  amenable  to  our 
critical  jurisdiction.  The  very  recent  appearance,  however^  of 
the  two  last  volumes,  and  the  impossibility  of  giving  any  account 
of  them  in  our  pages^  if  we  were  to  adhere  rigidly  to  what  was 
rather  a  tacit  understandmg  than  a  rule,  (the  fact  being  that  these 
two  volumes  of  the  German  original  did  not  reach  us  until  several 
days  after  the  English  translation  of  them  had  appeared,)  induce 
us  in  this  instance,  as  well  as  in  future,  to  break  through  the  self* 
imposed  etiquette,  past  experience  having  satisfied  us  that  an  en- 
largement of  the  field  of  our  labours  will  be  more  agreeable  to 
our  readers  than  a  contraction  of  them. 

The  English  public  has  always  displayed  what  we  consider  a 
laudable  curiosity  to  know  the  opinions  respecting  their  country 
and  themselves,  entertained  by  intelligent  foreign  travellers:  and 
the  observations  of  the  German  Prince,  if  not  original,  are  at 
least  so  novel  to  most  of  our  countrymen,  as  to  excite  their  atten- 
tion ;  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  not  so  profound  as  to  render 
it  necessary  for  that  attention  to  be  at  all  painfully  strict.  The 
objects  which  he  has  remarked  are  those  with  which  most  of  ut 
are  familiar:  his  mode  of  viewing  them  is  not  that  which  we  oor» 
selves  are  used  to  take,  and  yet  one  which  we  can  perfectly  com- 
prehend.   The  style  of  the  original  is  light  and  agreeable;  and 
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the  language  of  the  English  translation  of  the  work  remarkably 
tasy^  and  entirely  free  from  that  literal  version  of  German  idioms, 
which  frequently  renders  translations  from  that  language  about 
as  unintelligible  to  the  English  reader  as  the  "  unknown  tongue" 
itself.  The  two  first  volumes  contain  the  history  of  the  prince's 
adventures  only  during  the  latter  part  of  his  travels  in  thes^ 
islands,  and  are  chiefly  occupied  with  the  account  of  his  tour 
through  Ireland,  and  those  parts  of  Wales  and  the  West  of  Eng- 
land which  he  visited  in  his  way  to  and  from  that  country.  They 
give  light,  but  highly  picturesque,  descriptions  of  the  scenes 
among  which  he  rambled ;  and  the  English  reader  will  here  find 
more  disposition  to  do  justice  to  the  natural  beauties  of  our 
country,  than  is  exhibited  by  the  great  number  of  its  inhabitants^ 
who  consider  themselves  forced  to  roam  to  Italy  and  Germany  in 
search  of  the  picturesque.  They  contain  passing  remarks  on  the 
institutions  and  manners  of  this  country,  some  of  which  are  just 
and  striking,  while  some  only  mark  the  entire  ignorance  in  which 
a  clever,  but  careless;  traveller  often  remains  with  respect  to  a 
country  of  which  he  has  widely  perambulated  the  interior.  But 
the  forte  of  the  prince  seems  to  lie  in  the  description  of  nature, 
and  the  exterior  habits  and  appearance  of  society.  He  is  aware 
of  this,  and  confines  himself  chiefly  to  such  objects;  even  the 
strange  aspect  of  the  government,  religion,  and  social  condition 
af  Ireland,  draws  from  him  but  few,  and  these  but  passing  and 
general,  remarks.  But  the  mode  in  which  the  prominent  features 
of  the  state  of  Ireland  strike  this  shrewd  observer,  may  afford 
much  instruction  to  those  who  think  that  the  glory  and  prosperity 
of  the  country  consists  in  the  adherence  to  the  prejudices  which 
the  prince  has  beeu  loudly  condemned  for  noticing. 

The  volumes  now  before  us,  which^  as  respects  the  date  of 
their  publication,  form  the  sequel  of  the  work,  describe  in  fact 
the  commencement  of  the  tour.  The  writer  seems  to  have  con* 
sidered  the  account  of  his  travels  through  those  parts  of  the 
country  which  are  remarkable  chiefly  for  their  natural  beauties,  as 
the  safest  experiment  on  the  public  taste.  The  success  of  this  has 
drawn  forth  the  publication  of  the  preceding  letters;  and  we  have 
DO  doubt  that  they  will  excite  an  interest  of  a  more  intense  kind* 
They  were  written  for  the  most  part  from  London,  and  contain 
striking  descriptions  of  the  manners  of  that  metropolis  of  Aristo- 
cracy,  of  the  illustrious  leaders  of  the  world  of  fashion,  and  the 
glorious  occupations  in  which  they  pass  their  dignified  leisure* 
The  prince,  indeed,  rarely  affects  the  style  of  philosophic  specula* 
tion  or  research.  A  complete  insight  into  our  national  character, 
a  detailed  and  profound  knowledge  of  our  institutions,  and  of 
t|ieir  effect  on  our  country,  are  what  he  does  not  pretend  to  give 
hia  readers.    To  their  statistical  information  respecting^  Great 
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Britain  he  makes  no  addition;  very  little  to  their  theories  respect- 
ing our  history,  literature,  or  politics.  All  that  he  aims  at  is,  the 
giving  to  the  Julia  to  whom  he  addresses  his  correspondence,  a 
lively  narrative  of  his  personal  adventures.  The  places  in  which 
he  resided,  the  persons  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  the  amuse- 
ments and  even  ordinary  avocations  of  his  days,  are  the  objects 
which  he  describes.  He  speaks  of  nothing  but  what  he  saw 
himself,  or  heard  of  in  the  ordinary  conversation  of  society.  He 
is  evidently  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  like  all  men  of  pleasure,  be  is 
also  frivolous.  He  has  clearly  taken  little  pains  to  form  his  opi- 
nions on  any  of  the  subjects  about  which  he  now  for  the  first 
time. writes;  his  views,  though  almost  always  ingenious,  are  never 
profound — and  very  often,  even  as  far  as  they  extend,  they  are 
perfectly  inaccurate :  not  so  much  (to  all  appearance)  because  he 
is  incapable  of  judging  accurately  of  what  comes  under  his  obser- 
vation, as  because  he  does  not  take  the  proper  pains  to  collect  ma- 
terials for  his  opinions.  It  is,  however,  but  fair  to  gay,  that  he  pre- 
tends to  no  higher  character  than  that  of  a  gentlemM  travelling 
through  a  foreign  country  in  his  own  carriage,  and  describing  what 
he  saw  out  of  his  carriage^  or  in  the  class  of  persons  among  whom 
his  carriage  threw  him.  Add^  diat  he  is  so^iewhat  of  a  coxcomb, 
vain  of  himself  rather  than  of  his  carriage  or  his  external  condi- 
tion; addicted  to  talking  of  cookery,  and  of  philosophy  as  if  it 
were  only  a  branch  of  cookery^ — and  we  have  said  harm  enough  of 
him.  He  is  a  man  of  very  considerable  talents,  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  and  giving  signs  of  a  good  deal  of  study  and 
acquaintance  with  books :  in  spite  of  much  flippancy  in  his  style, 
he  is  also  evidently  a  man  of  amiable  honest  feeling;  he  is  hardly 
(with  all  deference  to  Goethe)  what  we  should  think  a  high  or 
ptire  specimen  of  German  thought  and  feeling — yet  so  thoroughly 
German,  that  he  thinks  and  feels  throughout  as  none  but  a  Ger- 
man would.  Such  a  man's  observations  on  a  people  are  highly 
valuable. 

We  have  had  many  opportunities  of  knowing  what  speculations 
the  wisest  philosophers  of  Germany  have  formed  respecting  us 
and  ours:  the  Germans  have  all  die  necessary  information  re- 
specting our  statistics  and  politics;  their  greatest  minds  have  been 
long  engaged  in  forming  their  theory  of  our  literature.  But  the 
opinions  of  a  fashionable  man  about  our  world  of  fashion  were 
wanting.  The  want  was  not  the  most  urgent,  but  it  was  good 
that  it  should  be  supplied,  for  even  the  world  of  fashion  is  not 
wholly  unworthy  of  notice.  The  notice  which  our  prince  has 
given  of  it  is  highly  deserving  of  attention  on  account  of  its  iio^ 
velty;  his  opinions  are  so  much  in  advance  of  those  most  preva- 
lent— and  so  instructive,  as  being  those  of  an  ingenious  man^ 
wholly  untainted  by  any  of  the  ordinary  prejudices  of  our  coun<* 
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trymen,  that  we  may  learn  from  them  truth  which  it  is  useful  for 
us  to  possess^  but  oftentimes  not  easy  to  acquire  at  home. 

The  Letters  contain  a  narrative,  almost  a  journal,  of  the 
prince's  adventures  during  his  travels.  He  describes  to  his  be* 
loved  Julia  the  whole  of  his  journey  through  Germany  and  Hol^ 
land,  which,  well  as  it  is  told,  is  more  interesting  to  Julia  than  to 
OS.  We  except  his  visit  to  Weimar,  during  which  he  was  honoured 
with  a  long  interview  with  Goethe,  whose  genius  he  duly  reveres, 
and  of  whose  conversation  he  gives  a  detailed  report.  We  quit 
the  prince  for  a  moment,  to  extract  a  few  of  the  remarks  of  him 
who  utters  (alas!  we  must  now  say  uttered)  nothing  unaptly. 
Speaking  of  the  German  literature,  he  says — 

*'  '  Setting  aside  all  our  original  productions,  we  now  stand  on  a  very 
high  step  of  cultare^  by  the  adoption  and  complete  appropriation  of 
those  of  foreign  growth.  Other  nations  will  soon  learn  German,  from, 
the  conviction  that  they  may  thus,  to  a  certain  extent,  dispense  with  the 
learning  of  all  other  languages ;  for  of  which  do  we  not  possess  all  the 
most  valuable  works  in  admirable  translations? — The  ancient  classics,  the 
master-works  of  modem  Europe,  the  literature  of  India  and  other 
ei^tem  lands— have  not  the  richness  aod  the  many-sidedness  of  the  Ger- 
man tongue,  the  sincere,  faithful  German  industry,  and  the  deep-search- 
ing German  genius,  reproduced  them  all  more  perfectly  than  is  the  case 
in  any  other  language  V 

*'  '  France,'  contioued  he,  '  owed  much  of  her  former  preponderance 
in  literature  to  the  circumstance  of  her  being  the  first  to  give  to  the 
world  tolerable  versions  from  the  Greek  and  Latin :  but  bow  entirely 
has  Germany  since  surpassed  her!.' " — vc^.  iii.p.  16. 

Goethe  was  not  very  enthusiastic  about  Scott's  novels;  he 
seemed  to  think  that  he  could  easily  have  manufactured  plenty  of 
such  wares,  had  he  been  desirous  of  money-making,  it  is  well 
for  the  world  that  he  has  worked  for  enduring  fame.  He,  how- 
ever, spoke  of  Lord  Byron  with  great  affection,  and  appeared 
extremely  grateful  to  the  prince  for  his  "  enthusiastic  feelings  for 
this  great  poet.''  These,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  strong  enough, 
for  we  recollect  his  observing  in  the  former  series  of  Letters,  that 
Bothine  but  the  excessive  national  and  religious  prejudices  of  the. 
English  can  account  for  their  preferring  Milton  to  Byron.  Goethe, 
he  tells  us,  *'  severely  and  justly  reproached  the  English  nation 
for  having  judged  their  illustrious  countryman  so  pettishly  and  un- 
derstood him  so  ill."  This  is  just  if  applied  to  a  few  bigots ;  but 
the  public  opinion  of  his  couutrymen,  though  it  could  not  satisfy 
the  poet's  demand  for  exclusive  admiration,  can  hardly  be  accused 
with  fairness  of  refusing  just  measure  to  his  genius. 

Goethe  also  talked  politics  with  the  prince.  He  seems  to  have 
attached  little  importance  to  constitutional  theories,  thinking-  that 
**  under  no  form  of  government  would  universal  well-beipg  long, 
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be  wtnting,  if  people  would  only  trooUe  themselves  to  labour  oa 
faithfully^  honestly  and  lovingly,  each  in  his  own  peculiar  sphere/' 
The  prince  fought  the  battle  of  constitutional  government. 

**  I  concladed  by  addacing— perhaps  unwisely — ^England  in  snpport 
of  my  argument.  He  immediately  replied,  that  the  choice  of  the  esLam- 
pie  was  not  happy,  for  that  in  no  country  was  selfishness  more  omnipo- 
tent ;  that  no  people  were  perhaps  essentially  less  humane  in  their  poli- 
tical or  in  their  private  relations  ^  that  salvation  came  not  from  witboat, 
by  means  of  forms  of  government,  but  from  within,  by  the  wise  modera- 
tion and  humble  activity  of  each  man  in  his  own  circle  3  that  this  must 
ever  be  the  main  thing  for  human  felicity,  while  it  was  the  easiest  and 
^    the  simplest  to  attain. ' 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  work  we  meet  with  an  observation 
from  another  great  foreign  sage — the  Persian  ambassador — 
which  marks  the  possibility  of  attaining  a  yet  greater  indifference 
to  forms  of  government,  and  ev^n  a  greater  confidence  in  a  man's 
internal  resources.  Comparing  his  countrymen  with  the  English, 
he  said, 

^  that  though  in  many  respects  we  wtre  much  further  advanced  than 
they,  yet  that  all  their  views  of  existence  were  of  a  firmer  and  more 
composed  character — that  every  man  reconciled  himself  to  his  lot; 
whereas  he  remarked  here  an  incessant  fermentation,  an  everlasting  dis- 
content, both  of  masses  and  of  individuals ;  hay,  he  confessed  that  he 
&lt  himself  infected  by  it,  and  should  have  great  trouble,  on  his  return 
to  Persia,  to  fall  back  into  that  old  happy  track,  in  which  a  man  who  is 
iiDfbrtunAte  consoles  himself,  exclaiming  *  Whose  dog  am  1  then,  to 
want  to  be  happy?'  " — vol.  iii.  p.  381. 

The  Persian  after  all  (be  it  spoken  with  reverence)  is  wiser 
than  Goethe;  for  though  we  are  no  doubt  given  to  attaching  too 
much  importance  to  forms  of  government,  they  must  have  consi« 
derable  influence  on  the  happiness  of  all  who  have  not  arrived  at 
the  pitch  of  philosophy  which  raises  a  man  even  above  the  sim- 
plest of  all  wants — the  want  of  being  happy ! 

Arrived  in  London,  the  prince  expresses  great  admiration  of 
the  improvements  made  in  it  since  a  previous  visit  in  1814,  and 
declares  that  Mr,  Nash's  new  streets  eive  the  town,  for  the  first 
time,  the  air  of  a  seat  of  government.  He  ridicules  the  monstrous 
^  taste  displayed  in  the  details  of  that  architect's  structures,  but 
highly  praises  the  gardening  taste  exhibited  in  the  Regent's  Park. 
He  is  charmed  with  the  hotels^  visits  the  lions  of  the  city,  and 
spends  a  week  at  Newmarket,  where  he  seems  to  admire  the 
horses  more  than  the  sporting  nobility,  whose  principles  on  the 
head  of  betting,  he  observes,  "  are  remarkably  wide  and  expan- 
sive." His  description  of  his  road  to  Newmarket  is  flattering, 
but  accompanied  by  just  observations  on  English  scenery  in 
general. 
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"  TTbe  beauty  of  Ibe  cmmtry^  tod  the  cxtraordiiiary  nettDest  and  ele- 
gance of  every  place  tbrough  wbicb  my  road  lay  to*day,  struck  me  anew 
in  tba  most  agreeable  manner.  Tbese  fertile  and  well-cultWated  fields  3 
tbese  tbousands  of  comfortable  and  pretty  farm-bouses  and  cottages 
scattered  oyer  every  part  of  tbe  country )  tbis  incessant  stream  of  elegant 
carriages,  well-mounted  horsemen  and  well-dressed  foot  passengers^  are 
peculiar  to  England.  Tbe  beautiful  picture  bas  but  one  fault— it  is  all 
too  cultivated,  too  perfect  5  tbence  always  and  every wbere  tbe  same,  and 
consequently,  in  the  long  run,  wearisome :  indeed  I  can  even  conceive 
tbat  it  must  become  distasteful  in  time,  like  a  savoury  dish  of  dainties  to 
tbe  stomach  of  a  sated  man.  Tbis  may  explain  tbe  great  taste  of  tbe 
English  for  travelling  on  tbe  continent.  It  is  just  so  in  life^the  thing 
AMD  ead  the  least  bear  is  undisturbed  good  fortune,  and  it  may  be 
donbted  whether  father  Adam  would  not  bsve  died  of  ennui  in  Paradise/' 

He  visits  the  house  of  a  mercantile  squire  in  the  neighbourhood^ 
where 

*^  a  visit  from  two  '  noblemen*  (even  foreign  ones,  though  tbese  are  full 
fifty  per  cent,  under  natives)  was  an  honour  to  a  house  of  the  *  volee*  of 
our  host's.  We  were,  therefore  amazingly  'fSlSs  ;*  even  tbe  dandy  was 
—as  far  as  the  rules  of  his  '  mHier  permitted — civil  and  obliging  to  us. 
It  is  an  almost  universal  weakness  of  tbe  unnoble  in  England  to  parade 
an  acguaintance  with  the  noble :  tbe  noble  do  the  same  with  regard  to 
the  '  fashionable'  or  '  exclusive'«^a  peculiar  caste,  an  imperiutn  in  imperio, 
which  exercises  a  still  more  despotical  power  in  society,  and  is  not  in^^ 
fluencad  by  rank,  still  less  by  ricbes,  but  finds  the  possibility  of  its  main- 
tenance only  in  tbis  national  foible." — vol.  iii.  p.  80. 

Whereupon  follow  some  very  angry  remarks  on  the  pretentions  of 
English  *'  Nobodies''  abroad,  and  the  deference  mistakenly  paid 
to  them  in  Germany.  Julia  is  then  favoured  with  a  minute  ac* 
count  of  an  English  dinnen  In  fact,  in  the  course  of  these  volumes 
much  valuable  information  is  communicated  respecting  the  mi* 
nutiae  of  English  social  life*  A  foreigner  might  learn  from  them 
exactly  what  he  must  do,  from  first  washing  in  "  spacious  porce- 
lain vases/'  till  the  day  closes  with  ''  taking  a  small  candlestick, 
standing  ready  on  the  stde^table,  and  lighting  himself  up  to  bed/' 
Ifol  so  accurate,  however,  is  his  account  of  a  matter  requiring 
deeper  observation,  namely,  the  tenure  of  land  in  England*  **  It 
is  very  difficult/'  we  are  told^ ''  for  the  fund^holder  to  acquire  the 
free  and  full  possession  of  land.  Almost  the  whole  soil  is  the 
property  of  the  aristocracy,  who  generally  let  it  00  lease,  &c." 
These  are  blunders^  on  which  Mr.  Baring  might  have  set  him 
right;  but  they  evidently  arise  from  his  applying  to  the  country  at 
large  what  he  heard  of  the  tenure  of  property  in  London.  "  The 
mistakes  of  this  kind,"  the  English  translator  justly  remarks,  *'  are 
numerous— almost  as  numerous  as  those  in  English  works  on 
Germany^  which  is  saying  a  good  deal.^ 
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On  his  return  to  London,  the  clubs  call  forth  his  admirntion, 
and  an  exhortation  to  his  countrymen  to  model  theirs  on  our 
fashion.  He  gives  frequent  criticisms  on  the  theatres,  and  we 
must  say,  in  spite  of  many  Just  remarks  on  its  general  inferiority, 
finds  more  to  praise  in  our  modern  drama  than  most  of  our  educated 
countrymen.  In  common  ^Tith  every  man  of  true  taste,  he  ad- 
mires the  pantomime  which  then  existed,  and  the  great  mystery  of 
Punch,  which  is  yet  left  to  us  amid  the  wreck  of  our  institutions. 
After  these  higher  departments  of  the  drama,  he  was  pleased  with 
the  *'  illegal''  exhibitions  of  the  minor  theatres.  Charles  Kemble^ 
Liston  and  Madame  Vestris  are  enthusiastically  praised:  he  even 
allows  great  merit  to  our  singers,  male  and  female;  but  every 
where  raises  his  voice  against  the  inaptness  of  English  audiences 
for  music,  and  the  shameful  police  and  manners  of  our  theatres. 
In  the  art  of  scene-painting  he  highly  extols  our  wonderful  suc- 
cess. 

We  do  not  intend  to  follow  the  prince  in  long  tours  which  he 
makes  through  the  midland  and  northern  counties,  chiefly  with  a 
view  of  visiting  the  most  remarkable  parks.  Parks  and  pleasure- 
grounds  are,  indeed,  objects  of  great  attraction  with  him.  The 
picture8<|ue  situation  and  antique  grandeur  of  Warwick  Castle, 
excite  his  rapturous  admiration :  he  tells  us,  in  a  pretty  flight  of 
German  fancy, 

*'  I  laid  the  recollection,  like  a  dream  of  the  sublime  and  shadowy  past, 
on  my  heart.  I  felt,  in  the  faint  moonligfat,  like  a  child  who  sees  a  fian- 
tastic  giant  bead  of  far  distant  ages  beckoning  to  it  with  ^endly  nod 
over  the  summit  of  a  wood/' 

Those  of  our  readers  who,  when  children,  happen  to  have  wit- 
nessed such  a  phenomenon,  will  form  an  exact  notion  of  the 
prince's  feelings  on  leaving  Warwick  Castle.  In  Eaton,  he  tells 
us,  "  you  will  find  all  imaginable  splendour  and  ostentation  which 
a  man  who  has  an  income  of  a  million  of  our  money  can  display, 
but  taste  not,  perhaps,  in  the  same  profusion;"  with  other  obser- 
vations more  flattering  to  Lord  Grosvernor's  income  than  his  taste. 
After  seeing  and  describing  a  multitude  of  the  mansions  and 
pleasure-grounds  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  he  returns  to  London, 
whence  he  proceeds  to  pay  a  visit  at  Cobham,  and  subsequently  to 
Brighton^  Here  he  goes  to  innumerable  routs  and  private  balls, 
at  which,  **  in  rooms  to  which  a  respectable  German  citizen  would 
not  venture  to  invite  twelve  people,  some  hundreds  are  packed* 
like  negro  slaves;"  but  where  he  has  the  consolation  of  being 
''  squeezed  against  a  greater  number  of  pretty  girls  than  are  to  be 
seen  anywhere  else."  He  is  honoured  by  an  admission  to  the 
Brighton  Almack's,  where  he  thinks  that,  though  unused  to 
danciug,  he  might  safely  have  attempted  it;  "  for  nowhere  do 
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{>e6ple  jump  about  more  awkwardly,  and  a  man  who  waltzes  in 
time  is  a  real  curiosity."  He  makes  remarks  on  another  more 
inconvenient  absurdity  of  English  manners,  which  we  recommend, 
as  highly  instructive,  to  the  attention  of  mothers,  daughters,  and 
those  young  men  who  are  cursed  with  a  good  voice  or  musical 
taste. 

'^  Before  I  left  Brighton  I  was  forced  to  be  present  at  a  musical 
*  soirie,*  one  of  the  severest  trials  to  which  foreigners  in  England  are 
exposed.  Every  mother  who  has  grown-up  daughters,  for  whom  she 
has  had  to  pay  large  sums  to  the  music-master,  chooses  to  enjoy  the 
satisfaction  of  having  the  youthful  '  talent'  admired.  There  is  nothing, 
therefore,  but  quavering  and  strumming  right  and  left,  so  that  one  is 
really  overpowered  and  unhappy ;  and  even  if  an  Englishwoman  has  the 
power  of  singing,  she  has  scarcely  ever  either  science  or  manner.  The 
men  are  much  more  agreeable  ^  dilettanti,*  for  they,  at  least,  give  one 
the  diversion  of  a  comical  farce.  That  a  man  should  advance  to  the 
pianoforte  with  far  greater  confidence  than  a  David,  strike  with  his  fore- 
finger the  note  he  thinks  his  song  should  begin  with,  and  then  '  enton- 
ner,*  like  a  thunder-clap,  (generally  a  note  or  two  lower  than  the  pitch,) 
and  sing  through  a  long  '  aria  without  rest  or  pause,  and  without  ac- 
companiment of  any  sort,  except  the  most  wonderful  distortions  of  face- 
is  a  thing  one  must  have  seen  to  believe  it  possible,  especially  in  the 
presence  of  at  least  fifty  people.  Sometimes  the  thing  is  heightened  by 
their  making  choice  of  Italian  songs,  and,  in  their  total  ignorance  of  the 
language,  roaring  out  words  which,  if  they  were  understood  by  the 
ladies,  would  force  them  to  leave  the  room.  It  did  not  appear  to  me 
that  people  constrained  themselves  much  in  laughing  on  these  occasions; 
but  such  vocalists  are  far  too  well  established  in  their  own  opinion  to  be 
disturbed  by  that— once  let  loose  upon  society,  they  are  extremely  hard 
to  call  off  again.**— vol.  iii.  pp.  361,  362. 

He  now  returns  to  London,  where  he  enters  into  the  "  trouble,** 
as  he  calls  it,  of  fashionable  life :  and  we  have  a  series  of  brief 
descriptions  of  innumerable  parties.  As  the  prince  is  fond  of 
parading  his  love  and  knowledge  of  good  cookery,  we  <][uote  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  nation  this  highly  important  admission,  that 
the  best  eating  "  in  the  world  is  to  be  found  at  the  first  tables  in 
London."  There  follows,  soon  after,  a  description  of  a  ride  which 
he  took  out  of  town,  which  is  a  specimen  of  his  best  painting  of 
nature. 

**  I  should  have  gladly  ridden  further  and  further,  and  returned  at 
length  with  great  regret.  The  meadows  around  me  were  so  luxuriant^ 
that  it  was  only  at  a  distance  they  looked  green ;  when  you  were  near 
them  they  were  embroidered  with  blue,  yellow,  red  and  lilac,  like  a 
carpet  of  Toornay.  The  cows  were  wading  up  to  their  bellies  in  the 
gay  Bowers,  or  resting  under  the  shadow  of  huge  domes  of  foliage,  im- 
penetrable to  every  ray  of  sun.  It  was  magnificent,  and  adorned 
with  a  richness  which  art  can  never  reach*     In  an  hour's  riding  I 
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reached  a  bill  where  the  rains  of  %  church  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  gfurden* 
The  sun  darted  its  rays  from  behind  a  cloud  fithwart  the  whole  sky,  like 
a  huge  torch«  the  centre  of  which  rested  directly  on  the  metropdia  of 
the  world,  the  immeasurable  Babel  which  lay  outstretched  with  ita 
thousand  towers^  and  its  hundred  thousand  sins,  its  fog  and  smoke,  ita 
treasures  and  its  misery,  further  than  the  eye  could  reach.  It  was  in  vain! 
I  must  plunge  into  it  again,  from  the  spring  and  its  bursting  blossoms, 
from  the  green  meadows — again  into  the  macadamized  slough, — into 
the  everlasting  dead  monotony, — into  dinners  and  routs.*' 

Nevertheless,  into  this  Babel  and  its  dinners  and  its  routs,  be 
plunges  again,  and  tries  the  varieties  of  its  everlasting  dead  mono- 
tony. He  dines  with  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Mr.  Canning,  tbea 
''  the  new  Premier/'  Of  that  minister's  genius  and  policy  b# 
Menus  io  have  been  a  passionate  admirer ;  indeed,  like  most  Coo- 
tinental  liberals,  to  have  carried  bis  enthusiasm  in  his  favour  a 
little  too  far.  He  attends  an  interesting  debate  in  the  Houie  of 
Commons,  where  he  is  charmed  with  a  display  of  Mr.  Canning^t 
eloquence  and  superiority.  Of  Mr.  Brougham's  oratory  he  givea 
this  just  account.  ''He  speaks  as  a  good  reader  reads  froai  a 
book.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  perceive  only  extra- 
ordinary talent,  formidable,  pungent  wit,  and  rare  presence  of 
mind  : — the  heart-warming  power  of  genius,  such  as  flows  from 
Canning's  tongue,  be  possesses,  to  my  mind,  in  a  much  lower  de^ 
gree/'  He  attends  also  the  '^  explanation"  debate  ia  the  Houaa 
of  Lords,  where  he  is  struck  by  the  awkward  figure  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  cuts  as  an  orator.  The  Duke  has,  indeed,  alwaja 
found  it  a  difficult  matter  to  speak  :  it  is  to  be  wished  for  his  hiffh 
fame  as  a  minister  that  he  had  never  found  it  possible.  The 
prince's  remarks  on  these  scenes  show  (in  spite  or  the  prejudice 
against  us,  of  which  be  has  been  accused}  a  greater  admiration  for 
our  institutions  than  is  at  present  felt  by  a  vast  msyority  of  our 
countrymen. 

*^  When  I  question  myself  as  to  the  total  impression  of  this  day,  I 
must  confess  that  it  was  at  once  elevating  and  melancholy  $ — the  former 
when  I  fancied  myself  an  Englishman,  the  latter  when  I  felt  that  I  was 
a  German, 

''  This  twofold  senate  of  the  people  of  England,  spite  of  all  the  defecti 
and  blemishes  common  to  human  nature  which  are  blended  in  Its  com- 
position,  is  yet  something  in  the  highest  degree  grand  5  and  in  contem- 
plating its  power  and  operation  thus  near  at  hand  one  begins  to  under- 
stand why  It  is  that  the  English  nation  is  as  yet  the  first  on  the  hat  of 
.  the  earth." — vol.  iv.  p.  25. 

The  work  contains  long  and  lively  descriptions  of  the  society 
in  which  he  mixed,  the  bouses  to  which  he  was  invited,  the  con- 
versations that  passed  between  himself  and  the  most  striking 
personages  with  whom  he  met.    There  are  some  paopU  who 
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Will  read  with  avidity  his  descriptions  of  Almack's  and  Devon- 
shire House^  though  they  will  be  shocked  at  what  they  will  con- 
sider the  irreligious  tone  with  which  he  criticizes  them.  As  we 
have  never  been  at  either,  we  cannot  judge  of  the  accuracy  of  his 
accounts.  But  the  prince  does  not  confine  himself  to  merely 
fashionable  society.  His  Julia  and  his  German  readers  are 
treated  with  large  and  entertaining  accounts  of  prisons,  theatres, 
horses  and  pictures,  on  which  his  remarks  are  always  in^nious. 
The  whole  is  interspersed  with  many  very  amusing  and  interest- 
ing anecdotes,  which  he  picks  up  here  and  there,  with  much  ten- 
der sentiment  respecting  Julia,  and  with  divers  metaphysical  spe- 
culations, which,  though  not  what  we  English  should  think  very 
relevant  to  his  travels,  complete  the  image  of  the  author's  own 
mind.  They  are  curious  as  exhibiting  the  metaphysical  creed  of 
a  Gentlemanly  German ;  we  cannot  discover  that  they  make  any 
great  addition  to  psychological  science. 

The  greatest  failing  of  the  Prince  is  his  ridiculous  habit 
of  constantly  parading  his  own  character  before  us,  and  glorifying 
certain  defects,  which  he  seems  to  think  as  becoming  to  him  as 
his  *'  small  hands."  He  is  perhaps  proud  of  finding  a  resem- 
blance to  Lord  Byron  in  both  respects.  The  possession  of  small 
hands  is  doubtless  a  matter  which  lifts  the  lords  of  earth  to  the 
gods :  but  inconstancy  of  disposition,  unreasonable  and  affected 
discontent,  aspirations  virithout  proportioned  energy  to  execute, 
are  qualities  that,  so  far  from  sufficing  to  make  a  great  man, 
are  mose  which  have  neutralized  the  highest  genius.  There 
is  a  laughable,  solemn,  and  fiowery  oration  put  into  the  mouth  of 
DeviUe  the  Craniologist,  in  which  he  is  made  to  predicate  all 
these  sublime  qualities  of  the  Prince.  Mr.  Deville  must  have 
blundered  or  humbugged  amazingly  if  he  spoke  as  reported, 
unless  we  consent  to  judge  of  the  Prince's  character  from 
his  alleged  bumps  instead  of  his  writings.  For  the  prince,  after 
alK  is  only  affecting  this  morbid  rickety  character,  which  he  thinks 
Byronian,  but  which  is  in  fact  merely  silly.  Instead  of  being  the 
haughty  discontented  character  for  which  he  sets  up,  he  is  a  very 
jolly,  good-humoured,  eupeptic  man  :  he  is  not  one  of  those  whp 
nave  tasted  of  enjoyment,  and  having  found  the  fruit  bitter,  con- 
sole their  empty  stomachs  with  Cynic  philosophy ;  he  is  still  able 
to  enjoy  the  cream  of  life,  and  is  diligently  occupied  in  skimming  it 
off,  wherever  he  finds  it.  His  affectation  of  the  contrary  is  a 
piece  of  mere  dandyism  unworthy  of  a  thoughtful  German,  a  very 
tasteless  imitation  of  the  silliest  quackery  of  French  and  English 
fashions. 

There  is  much  undoubtedly  of  the  sarcastic  in  Prince  Puck- 
kr^s  obsepvations ;  he  sees  and  remarks  on  the  follies  of  indi- 
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viduals  and  of  nations  in  a  manner  grating  to  the  feelings  of  those 
who  are  the  objects  of  his  ridicule.  There  is  little^  however,  of 
ill-nature  in  him.  Remarks,  no  doubt,  there  are  in  his  letters, 
which  will  give  anuoj^ance  to  various  individuals;  but  it  is  allow- 
able for  a  traveller  to  censure  as  well  as  to  praise,  if,  as  some 
people  think  is  the  case  even  in  Great  Britain,  he  sees  in  general 
society  persons  deserving  of  blame.  There  is  nothing  of  a  mali- 
cious spirit  displayed  in  the  prince's  satire.  If  he  meets  foolish 
or  disagreeable  people,  whose  defects  are  exhibited  to  the  public, 
he  notices  the  fact ;  and  there  is  no  lack  of  eulogium  on  those 
who  merit  praise.  He  has  been  accused  of  a  crime  which  can 
scarcely  be  sufficiently  reprehended,  that  of  revealing  the  secrets 
of  private  society,  and  ridiculing  those  whose  hospitality  he  has 
accepted.  In  these  volumes  scarcely  a  trace  of  this  is  to  be  found ; 
for  there  is  no  offence  in  remarking  on  those  whom  he  met  p 
general  society  in  London,  where  people  act  under  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  in  public.  There  is  nothing  scandalous  in  printiDg 
some  of  the  widely-circulated  eccentricities  of  Lady  Hester  Stan- 
hope, or  publishing  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, or  Mr.  Lister  the  novelist.  Nor  can  a  German  be 
accused  of  behaving  unfairly  to  a  noted  marquis  and  his  noted 
lady,  who  took  unceasing  pains  to  parade  their  folly  and  arrogance 
before  all  Germany,  in  informing  his  countrymen  that  that  noble 

Sair  have  acquired  in  their  native  land  a  similar  notoriety  by  simi- 
jr  exhibitions.  In  speaking  of  the  Duchess  of  St.  Alban's,  he  has 
the  good  taste  to  avoid  the  usual  slang  of  insolence  which  has  been 
used  by  the  worthless  among  our  own  countrymen.  The 
patronesses  of  Almack's  cannot  justly  be  offended  at  the  laboured 
account  given  of  their  respective  charms ;  it  is  a  portion  of  a  wide- 
spreading  and  enduring  fame  which  their  noble  exertions  have 
earned. 

In  the  volumes  which  describe  his  subsequent  travels,  he  is 
occasionally  guilty  of  this  offence.  We  do  not  mean  to  blame 
bim  for  revealing  the  strict  privacy  in  which  the  modesty  of 
Brummell  and  Lady  Morgan  have  shrouded  their  merits.  But 
bis  mention  of  the  unguarded  joviality  and  liberalism  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  of  Cashel  is  culpably  indiscreet;  and  he  exposes: 
unkindly  the  prejudices  of  some  members  of  the  Irish  families  in 
which  he  was  most  hospitably  entertained.  However,  there  is 
nothing  essentially  personal  in  these  anecdotes :  a  little  more  cau- 
tion about  initials  would  have  rendered  them  as  harmless  as  they 
are  amusing.  It  is  evident  that  he  has  committed  in  carelessness 
an  offence  against  which  he  was  likely  to  be  little  on  his  guard  in 
writing  to  his  countrymen,  where  his  works  would  not  be  used  (as 
they  have  been  here)  by  a  blackguard  press  for  the  purpose  of 
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giBtifying  private  malignity,  or  extorting  money.  The  sin,  Mrhich, 
after  all,  has  drawn  down  on  the  prince  the  clamour  by  which  his 
work  has  been  assailed,  is  not  his  gratifying  the  English  taste  by 
personal  detraction,  but  his  venturing  to  ofifend  English  pride  by 
strictures  on  our  national  faults.  True  it  is,  that  he  has  generally 
spoken  with  great  respect  of  the  national  character^  and  of  our 
political  institutions ;  but  he  has  ventured  to  ridicule  the  aristo- 
cratic society  of  this  country,  and  their  imitators.  The  subject 
on  which  he  has  written  so  freely  is  one  of  great  importance : 
be  indeed  speaks  of  the  aristocratic  structure  of  English  society 
with  reference  to  its  most  obvious  effects,  to  its  influence  on  the 
manners  and  intercourse  of  individuals,  which  is  traceable  not  only 
in  the  hi^er  ranks,  but  in  various  forms  in  all,  down  to  the-very 
lowest.  The  prince's  remarks  on  this  subject  have  been  pecu- 
liarly grating  to  the  believers  in  English  perfection,  because 
they  are  not  merely  superficial.  The  English  of  the  higher 
classes  are  very  often  ready  to  acknowledge  the  faulty  construc- 
tion of  their  fashionable  society,  and  to  envy  the  ease  and  sim- 
plicity with  which  social  amusements  are  enjoyed  abroad.  They 
will  admit,  too,  the  bad  manners  of  their  countrymen,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  want  of  grace  exhibited  by  both  sexes.  But 
they  imagine  these  the  concomitant  faults  of  sterling  worth ;  they 
conceive  that  our  aristocracy  are  too  solid  to  excel  in  the  frivolous 
arts  of  society;  and  they  pity  the  unhappy  foreigner  who  finds 
himself  displaced  amid  the  sad  amusements  in  which  a  thoughtful 
people  relaxes  its  mighty  mind.  A  foreigner  who  sees  through 
this  deception, — who,  instead  of  submitting  to  our  fancied  supe- 
riority in  humble  admiration,  ventures  to  treat  these  defects  with 
some  contempt,  and  to  speak  of  them  as  part  of  the  bad  results  of 
the  national  morality  and  institutions,  is  considered  guilty  of  an  im- 
pertinence, which  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  score  of  some 
personal  pique,  or  some  very  sross  prejudice.  The  defects  of 
foreign  society  we  are  not  slow  m  attributing  to  causes  which  we 
consider  indicative  of  an  inferiority  in  the  national  character.  An 
Englishman  will  sneer  at  the  entertainments  which  he  receives 
from  Frenchmen  or  Germans,  as  betraying  a  poverty  which  he  con- 
siders disreputable.  A  foreigner  is,  on  the  contrary,  annoyed  by 
the  ostentation  of  wealth — the  cumbrous  magnificence — the 
wearisome  competition  in  prodigality,  which  constrains  society  in 
England;  and  perhaps  he,  after  all,  has  the  best  justification  for 
feeling  contempt  for  an  ostentation  which  is  far  more  destructive 
of  the  ends  of  society  than  the  absence  of  wealth.  The  dulness 
of  English  intercourse,  and  the  arrogance  .which  renders  the  Eng* 
lish  disagreeable  to  foreigners,  spring  from  the  same  source  as 
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iome  of  ifae  worst  features  of  our  morality — from  the  reverence 
and  rivalry  of  wealth — the  utter  contempt  of  social  merit  as  a 
claim  to  distinction  in  society,  and  the  fictitious  systems  of  caste, 
which  are  the  only  checks  on  the  predominating  influence  of 
money.  After  all  our  boasts,  English  society  is  both  the  most 
frivolous  and  the  most  artificial  of  any  in  civilized  Europe.  Our 
frivolity  is  of  a  serious  and  heavy  cast,  often  united,  no  doubts 
with  a  greater  devotion  to  the  business  of  money-making  than  is 
found  among  the  votaries  of  fashion  abroad ;  but  in  no  country  is 
there  so  large  a  number  of  persons  devoted  to  the  occupation  of 
amusing  themselves,  discharging  this  ignoble  task  with  earnestness, 
but  aiming  at  nothing  beyond  mere  unintellectual  and  tasteless 
parade.  In  no  country  has  the  rivalry  of  the  vulgar  and  ignorant 
possessors  of  wealth  created  a  system  of  luxury  more  barbarously 
artificial,  where  more  monstrous  are  the  idols  of  fashionable 
worship,  or  more  servile  the  adoration  exacted  and  paid. 

It  is  hardly  fair,  perhaps,  to  implicate  the  Prince  in  these  cen* 
sures,  which  we  take  the  privilege  of  making  on  our  countrymen. 
His  remark  on  the  extravagant  gratitude  of  the  young  lady,  for 
whom  he  got  a  ticket  for  Almack's,  is  the  most  severe  in  which  be 
indulges,  and  is  hardly  exaggerated.  (See  vol.  iv.  p.  9*)  He 
speaks  vnth  more  than  usual  bitterness,  also,  of  the  insolence  with 
which  the  English  treat  foreigners,  (the  Grermans  in  particular,)  in 
return  for  their  overstrained  civility  to  them.  **  Abroad,"  he  says, 
"  (and  it  is  only  while  there,)  Englishmen  judge  with  candour  of 
foreigners  :*'  at  home  he  accuses  us  of  displaying  the  most  exces* 
sive  discourtesy  towards  them.  On  this  subject  he  tells  an 
amusing,  but  hardly  credible  anecdote  of  English  rudeness. 

**  I  know  that  in  one  of  the  largest  towns  of  Germany  a  prince  oi  a 
royal  house,  dittingnished  for  his  frank,  cbivalrons  courtesy,  and  his 
amiable  character,  invited  an  English  viscount,  who  was  but  just  arrived, 
and  bad  not  yet  been  presented  to  biro,  to  a  bunting-party;  to  whii^i 
his  lordship  replied,  that  he  could  not  accq>t  the  mvitatumf  <u  thcfrmot 
w§$  perfectly  unknown  to  hm. 

'*  It  is  true,  that  no  foreigner  will  ever  have  it  in  bis  power  so  Id 
requite  a  similar  civility  in  England,  where  a  grandee  considers  an  invi* 
tation  to  dinner  (they  are  very  liberal  of  invitations  to  routs  and  soirees^ 
for  the  sake  of  filling  their  rooms)  as  the  most  signal  honour  he  cim 
confer  upon  even  a  distinguished  foreigner, — an  honour  only  to  be 
obtained  by  long  acquaintance  or  by  very  powerful  letters  of  introduc- 
tion. But  if  by  any  miracle  such  a  ready  attention  were  to  be  paid  in 
England,  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  single  man  of  any  pretensions 
to  breeding  on  the  whole  continent  who  would  make  sueh  a  return  as 
this  boorish  lord  did.** — ^vol.  iii.  pp.  1 15,  1 16. 

The  criticisms  of  the  prince  on  the  manners  of  the  higher 
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dM$en  are  not  flattering.  After  speaking  of  English  servants,  be 
ODserres,— • 

'^  In  many  cases  it  would  be  a  ?erv  pardonable  blunder  in  a  foreigner 
to  take  tbe  valet  for  the  lord^  especially  if  be  happened  to  imagine  that 
courtesy  and  a  good  address  were  the  distinguishing  marks  of  a  man  of 
quality.  This  test  would  he  by  no  means  applicable  in  England,  where 
tnese  advantages  are  not  to  be  found  among  the  majority  of  persons  of 
the  higher  classes ;  though  there  are  some  brilliant  exceptions^  and  their 
absence  is  often  redeemed  by  admirable  and  solid  qualities, 

'^  On  the  men,  indeed,  their  arrogance,  often  amounting  to  rudeness, 
and  their  high  opinion  of  themselves,  do  not  sit  so  ill ;  but  in  the  women, 
it  is  as  disgusting  and  repulsive,  as,  in  some  other  of  their  countrywomen, 
tbe  vain  effort  to  ape  continental  grace  and  vivacity."—- vol.  iii.'pp.  110« 
111. 

We  must  observe*  however*  that  tbe  audior  speaks  of  English 
ladies  in  a  numner  to  make  one  think  he  had  not  met  with  much 
lavoar  from  them.  To  their  personal  charms  he  pays  the  honour 
that  is  due,  always  allowing  for  his  animadversions  on  their  feet. 
He  b  severe  on  their  costume ;  and  remarks  on  tbe  bad  dresses 
and  *'  toumure"  exhibited  even  at  Almack's.  He  pays  high  com- 
pliments to  the  **  many  agreeable  girls'^  he  meets  here,  and  re- 
marks on  the  greater  degree  of  rational  freedom  enjoyed  by  un- 
married women  in  England  than  on  the  continent.  Nevertheless, 
be  is  very  unjust  to  their  intellectual  acquirements,  which  he 
untruly  classes  below  those  of  French  and  German  women. 

His  description  of  routs  is  sufficiently  true  and  contemptuous. 

"  It  is  the  custom  here  to  take  your  friends  to  parties  of  this  sort,  and 
to  present  tbem.  then  and  there,  to  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who  never 
thinks  yon  can  bring  enough  to  fill  her  small  rooms  to  suffocation  ;  the 
mora  the  better  :  and  for  the  full  satisfaction  of  her  vanity,  a  ^  bagarre* 
mnst  arise  among  tbe  carriages  below ;  some  must  be  broken  to  pieces, 
end  a  few  men  and  horses  killed  or  hurt,  so  that  the  '  Morning  Post'  of 
the  following  day  may  parade  a  long  article  on  the  extremely  *  fashion- 
able uAtM  given  by  '  jLady  Vain,'  or  ^  Lady  Foolish."'^vol.  iil.  pp. 
176,  177. 

We  quote  the  followingextracts  from  different  letters,  as  con- 
taining striking  views  of  English  society.  Speaking  of  the  ten- 
dency of  politics  to  become  the  chief  ingredient  of  social  inter- 
course, he  remarks : 

^'  Tbe  lighter  and  more  frivolous  pleasures  suffer  by  this  change ;  and 
-the  art  of  conversation,  as  it  once  flonrisbed  in  France,  will  perhaps  soon 
be  entirely  lost.  In  this  country  1  should  rather  think  it  never  existed, 
unless  periiaps  in  Charles  the  Second's  time.  And,  indeed,  people  here 
sre  too  slavishly  subject  to  established  usages ;  too  systematic  in  all  their 
enjoyments;  too  incredibly  kneaded  i^  with  prejudices ;  in  a  word,  too 
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little  vivacious  to  attain  to  that  unfettered  spring  and  freedom  of  spirit, 
which  must  ever  be  the  sole  basis  of  agreeable  society.  I  must  confeBs 
that  I  know  none  more  monotonous^  nor  more  persuaded  of  its  own  pre- 
excellence^  than  the  highest  society  of  this  country, — with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions, and  those  chiefly  among  foreigners,  or  persons  who  have  resided 
a  good  deal  on  the  continent.  A  stony,  marble-cold  spirit  of  caste  and 
fashion  rules  all  classes,  and  makes  the  highest  tedious,  the  lower  ridi- 
culous. True  politeness  of  the  heart  and  cheerful  *  bonhommie*  are 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  what  is  called  society  -,  nor,  if  we  look  for 
foreign  ingredients,  do  we  find  either  French  grace  and  vivacity,  or  Ita« 
lian  naturalness }  but,  at  most,  German  stiffness  and  awkwardness  con- 
cealed under  an  iron  mask  of  arrogance  and  '  hauteur.* 

*'  In  spite  of  this,  the  '  nimbus  of  a  firmly  anchored  aristocracy  and 
vast  wealth,  (combined  with  admirable  taste  in  spending  it,  which  no 
one  can  deny  them,)  has  stamped  the  Great  World  of  this  oountty  as 
that, '  par  excellence,'  of  Europe,  to  which  all  other  nations  must  more 
or  less  give  way.  But  that  foreigners  individually  and  personally  do  uoC 
find  it  agreeable,  is  evident  by  their  rarity  in  England,  and  by  the  atill 
greater  rarity  of  their  desire  to  stay  long.  Every  one  of  them  at  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  thanks  God  when  he  is  out  of  English  society; 
though  personal  vanity  afterwards  leads  him  to  extol  that  uninspiring 
foggy  suo,  whose  beams  assuredly  gave  him  but  little  *  comfort'  when 
he  lived  in  them. 

"  Far  more  loveable,  because  far  more  loving,  do  the  English  appear 
in  their  domestic  and  most  intimate  relations ;  though  even  here  some 
^  baroque'  customs  prevail — for  instance,  that  sons  in  the  highest  ranks, 
as  soon  as  they  are  fledged,  leave  the  paternal  roof  and  live  alone;  XMy, 
actually  do  not  present  themselves  at  their  fathers*  dinner-table  without 
a  formal  invitation." — vol.  iii.  pp.  1 78,  1 79.  . 

He  tells  us,  that  certain  small  circles  which  he  frequented 
**  are  much  more  agreeable  than  the  great  parties  of  the  metropc^is. 
There  every  art  is  understood  but  the  art  of  society.  Thus,  for  instance, 
musicians,  artists,  poets,  and  men  of  talent  generally,  are  invited  merdj 
as  fashionable  decorations;  to  live  with  them,  to  extract  enjoyment  from 
their  conversation,  or  frx>m  their  genius,  is  a  thing  utterly  unknown. 
All  real  cultivation  has  a  political  character  and  tendency;  party  spirit^ 
and  the  fashionable  spirit  of  caste  pervade  all  society.  Hence  arises  boC 
only  a  universal  '  d^cousu,'  but  a  rigorous  division  of  the  several  ele- 
ments ;  which,  combined  with  the  naturally  unsocial  temper  of  English- 
men, must  render  a  residence  among  them  unpleasant  to  every  foreigner, 
unless  he  either  has  access  to  the  most  intimate  family  circles,  or  can 
take  a  lively  interest  in  political  affairs. 

*'  The  happiest  and  the  most  respectable  cli^s  in  England  is,  without 
all  doubt,  the  middle  class,  whose  political  activity  is  confined  to  the 
improvement  of  their  own  immediate  province,  and  among  whom  tolerm- 
bly  just  views  and  principles  generally  prevail.  Peo|Me  of  this  un- 
fashionable class  are  also  the  only  truly  hospitable,  and  are  wholly  devoid 
of  the  arrogant  airs  so  disgusting  in  their  superiors.    They  do  not  run 
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after  a  Ibrdgner,  but  if  he  coodeft  ia  their  way,  they  treat  him  with 
kiodoess  and  sympathy.  They  love  their  couotry  passionately,  but  witb^^ 
out  any  view  to  personal  interest — without  hope  of  sinecures,  or  intrigue 
for  place.  They  are  often  ridiculous,  but  always  deserving  of  respect, 
and  their  national  egotism  is  restricted  within  more  reasonable  bounds 
tbao  that  of  their  superiors. 

'^  It  may  now  be  said  with  equal  truth  of  England  as  it  formerly  was 
of  France,  '  que  les  deux  bouts  du  fruit  sont  gdtes,*  the  aristocracy  and 
the  mob.  The  former  unquestionably  holds  a  most  noble  station ;  but 
without  great  moderation,  without  great  concessions  made  to  reason  and 
to  ike  spnrit  of  the  times^  they  will  perhaps  not  occupy  this  station  half  a 

century  longer^    I  once  said  as  much  to  Prince  £ ;  he  laughed  in 

my  face, '  mais  nous  verrons.' " — vol.  iv.  pp.  8,  9. 

So  much  has  already  been  done  to  enable  us  to  see  what  is  to 
be  the  result,  that  we  should  think  Prince  Esterhazy  would  not 
at  present  feel  inclined  to  treat  the  prediction  with  unmixed 
<:ontenipt. 

The  freedom  of  the  prince's  remarks  on  English  society  is  the 
greatest,  but  not  the  only  one  of  his  offences.  He  has  ventured 
to  speak  with  contempt  of  prejudices  hardly  less  sacred;  of  the 
form  in  which  the  religious  feeling  shows  itself,  and  of  the  theo- 
logical opinions  which  are  received  in  this  country.  It  must  not 
be  understood  that  the  Prince  is  by  any  means  an  irreligious 
man ;  on  the  contrary,  his  volumes  abound  with  evidences  of  the 
spirit  of  undogmatic  religion  prevalent  in  the  North  of  Germany, 
This  of  course  is  widely  different  from  any  creed  which  finds 
favour  in  this  most  sectarian  country:  and  many  of  his  notices 
and  expressions  are  calculated  to  excite  horror  in  the  minds  of 
bigoted  persons  of  another  faith.  Hence  the  outcry  raised  by 
stupid  people  about  his  irreligion;  and  the  perversion  of  some  of 
his  expressions,  so  as  to  subject  him  to  the  imputation  of  irre- 
verence. Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  such  charges  as 
these:  there  is  not  a  single  expression  on  religious  subjects  to  be 
found  throughout  these  volumes,  indicative  of  any  contempt  for 
religion,  or  inconsistent  with  that  piety  which  is  not  indeed  of  a 
kind  to  be  understood  in  this  country,  but  of  which  many  of  his 
letters  mark  his  deep  sense.  To  condemn  him  for  entertaining 
and  expressing  feebngs  different  from  those  prevalent  in  this 
country,  is  of  a  piece  with  the  old-fashioned  folly  of  hating  Ma« 
hometans  or  Catholics  for  not  being  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  prince  is  of  a  creed  which  he  thinks  very  superior  to  ours; 
so  far  from  being  deficient  in  religious  feeling,  or  hostile  to 
Christianity,  he  considers  himself  a  much  better  Christian  than 
the  English,  whom  be  evidently  looks  on  as  a  people  lost  in  the 
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cktfktieM  of  diat  Mctamn  superstitioti  ^hich  prodocM  praetictl 
irreligion.  Iti  speaking  of  the  Ret.  Robert  Taylor'i  exhiMtiofla 
at  the  Rotunda^  he  observes — 

*'  The  place  was  thronged  with  hearers  of  all  classes.  In  a  natiom 
which  is  at  so  very  low  a  point  of  religious  educationt  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  a  negative  apostle  of  this  sort  may  attract  a  great-  concoorte. 
In  Germany,  where  the  people  are  far  advanced  in  the  rational  path  of 
gradual  reform,  an  undertaking  of  the  kind  would  fill  some  with  pious 
horror^  would  attract  nobody,  and  would  justly  disgust  all;  even  u  tba 
police  did  not  render  such  an  exhibition  impossible/' — ^voL  iv«  p.  15. 

We  shall  venture  to  extract  one  rather  long  series  of  remarks 
on  this  subject,  elicited  from  him  by  attendance  od  divine  seN 
vice,  as  presenting  a  full  view  of  his  opinions  on  religion  and 
religious  establbhments. 

"  This  morning  I  went  to  church,  with  a  ftill  intentk>n  of  bdng 
pious }  but  it  did  not  succeed.  Everything  was  too  cold,  dry^  and  tin* 
SBSthetic.  I  am  an  advocate  for  a  more  imaginative  worship,  though  it 
be  addressed  rather  more  to  the  senses.  If  we  did  but  follow  nature, 
we  should  find  her  the  best  instructress  in  religion,  as  in  other  things. 
Is  it  not  by  her  most  magnificent  and  sublime  spectacles  that  she  awakens 
our  hearts  to  emotions  of  piety  ?  by  the  painting  of  her  sunsets,  by  the 
music  of  the  rolling  deep,  by  the  forms  of  her  mountains  and  her  rocks } 
Be  not  wiser,  my  brethren,  than  He  who  created  all  these  wonders,  and 
formed  the  human  heart  to  feel  them :  but  imitate  Him,  according  to 
the  measure  of  your  feeble  powers. 

''  But  on  this  matter,  I  should  preach  to  deaf  ears,  except  to  yours, 
dear  Julia;  they  have  long  listened  with  me  to  the  heavenly  song  of  the 
spheres,  which  ceaselessly  resounds  in  the  eternal  beautiful  crcatioD,  if 
meo^  did  not  stop  their  ears  with  the  cotton  of  positive  dogmas  and  tra^ 
ditions,  through  which  they  cannot  hear  it. 

*'  The  sermon  too  which  I  heard,  though  prepared  beforehand,  and 
read,  was  stony  and  unprofitable.  Preachers  would  do  much  more  good 
if  they  would  lay  aside  the  old  mechanical  custom  of  taking  texts  only 
out  of  the  Bible,  and  take  them  from  local  life  and  circumstances,  and 
from  bnman  society  as  it  now  exists ;  if  they  would  rather  seek  to  footer 
the  in-dwelling  poetical  religion,  than  the  mere  spirit  of  dogma:  if  they 
would  treat  morality,  not  only  as  the  Commanded,  but  as  the  Beautiftil 
and  the  Useful — the  Necessary^  indeed,  to  the  happiness  of  the  individual, 
and  of  society.  If  more  pains  were  taken  to  instruci  the  working-mao 
from  the  pulpit-^to  form  him  to  think  instead  of  to  ^dSKoe-Hnrime  would 
soon  become  less  frequent 3  he  would  begin  to  feel  a  real  intereat  in 
what  he  heard,  a  positive  want  of  the  church  and  of  the  sermon^  for  bit 
own  guidance  and  information :  whereas  he  now  attends  them  mechani- 
cally and  without  reflection,  or  from  some  motives  equally  unprofitable. 
The  laws  of  the  land  too,  and  not  the  Ten  Commandments  alone,  should 
be  declared  and  expounded  to  the  people  from  the  pulpit  >  they  should 
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ba  tnade  perfectly  coayenaiit  with  thtm,  and  with  the  gvouodi  of  tbtmi 
f^p  to  QM  the  worda  of  Christ,  how  manj  sin  wiUumt  knowing  what 
they  do!  " 

*'  The  best  practical  receipt  for  a  universal  morality  is,  without  donbt, 
to  ask  oneself  whether  an  action,  or  course  of  action,  if  adopted  by  every 
man,  would  be  useful  or  injurious  to  society?  In  the  first  case,  it  is  of 
course  eood— in  the  second,  bad.  Had  governments,  and  those  upon 
j^hom  devolves  the  sacred  and  neglected  duty  of  instructing  the  people, 
habituated  them  to  the  constant  application  of  this  test  of  medsure  of 
csondact,  and  then  demonstrated  to  them,  directly,  '  ad  oculos,'  the  In- 
evitable, nitimate  reaction  of  evil  conduct  on  themehes,  they  would,  in 
the  coarse  of  a  few  years,  have  improved  not  only  the  morality  of  the 
iKmntry^  bat  its  physical  condition  and  commercial  prosperity  |  whereas 
the  ordinary  priestly  wisdom,  which  sets  faith,  authority,  and  dogma 
above  every  thing,  has  left  mankind  in  the  same  state  for  centuries — ^if 
indeed  it  have  not  made  them  worse.'' 

And  after  some  jodicioui  remarks  on  the  payment  of  the  clergy, 
he  sajB-^ 

"  Soldiers  naturally  bve  war,  and  in  like  manner  priests  love  religion, 
fbr  their  own  advantage.  But  patriots  love  war  only  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  freedom;  and  philosophers  religion  only  for  its  beauty  and 
it«  truth. 

**  That  is  the  difference. — But,  as  the  author  of  the  Zillah  so  truly 
says,  '  Establishments  endure  longer  than  opinions ;  the  church  outlasts 
the  faith  which  founded  it;  and  if  a  priestnood  has  once  succeeded  in 
interweaving  itself  with  the  institutions  of  the  country,  it  may  continue 
to  subsist  and  to  flourish  long  after  its  form  of  worship  is  regarded  with 
aversion  and  contempt.'  " — vol.  iii.  pp.  332 — 337. 

A  man  who  holds  these  opinions  may  be  expected  to  disap- 
prove greatly  of  the  attachment  to  forms  and  dogmas,  and  the 
absence  of  practical  religious  feeling,  exhibited  alike  by  all  the 
various  churches  which  are  most  in  vogue  in  England :  to  hold 
equally  cheap  the  decorous  lifelessness  of  the  Church  of  England, 
^nd  the  strange  hallucinations  which  manifest  the  diseased  energy 
of  sectarian  vitality;  and  to  consider  both  equally  repugnant  to 
Christianity.  However,  it  is  the  prince's  misfortune,  not  his 
crime,  to  entertain  these  heresies,  from  which  our  superior  wisdom 
secures  us  a  merited  immunity.  Proud  of  the  possession  of  a 
lational  piety,  testified  by  the  payment  of  much  tithe,  we  may 
pity  the  prejudice  which  blinds  a  tnad  to  our  indisputable  claims 
to  the  character  of  a  peculiarly  religious  people.  On  a  superfi- 
cial view  of  our  nianners,  the  prince  mildly  censures  them  as 
characterized  by  cant  and  hypocrisy.  A  steadier  survey  of  us 
would  have  induced  him  probably  to  alter  the  terms  in  which  he 
spoke  of  us. 
'    Without  any  disposition  to  extol  the  German  Prince  in  any 
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unreasonable  degree^  we  find  that  we  have  been  insensibly  led 
into  a  tone  of  advocacy  and  exculpation.  It  is  impossible  for 
any  candid  person  who  has  read  the  remarks  which  have  been 
made  on  him  by  the  reviews  and  newspapers^  much  more  any  one 
who  has  marked  the  mode  in  which  his  letters  are  usually  criti* 
cized  in  general  society,  by  the  numerous  persons  who  have  read 
them,  to  refrain  from  some  feelings  of  astonishment  at  the  harsh 
spirit  in  which  they  appear  to  have  been  received^  and  from  sonne 
desire  to  defend  a  writer  unjustly  assailed  by  an  overweening 
national  self-complacency.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  a  work  of 
this  kind  would  excite  general  curiosity,  be  much  canvassed  by 
its  readers,  much  praised  by  those  who  are  pleased  with  occa- 
sional strictures  on  the  faults  of  the  English  character,  and  equally 
blamed  by  those  who  think  the  frame  of  society  in  England  fault- 
lessly perfect,  and  therefore  view  with  horror  the  malignity  that 
can  speak  of  the  English  in  any  tone  but  that  of  unmingled  ad- 
miration. But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  has  become  an 
object  of  the  vehement  praise,  and  still  more  vehement  abuse, 
with  which  it  has  been  received  on  every  side ;  or  how  it  has  been 
considered  an  interesting  object  of  attack  and  defence  for  all  the 
reviews,  magazines,  and  newspapers,  until  it  has  become  nearly 
an  additional  field  for  the  eternal  combat  of  aristocratic  and  de- 
mocratic politicians.  This  must  not  indeed  be  asserted  without 
exceptions ;  for  the  poor  prince  has  had  all  the  former  for  ene- 
mies, and  only  the  most  zealous  of  the  latter  have  come  forward 
as  his  friends.  His  admirers  have  not  been  led  into  any  very 
violent  exaggeration  of  his  merits ;  but  the  adverse  critics  have 
attacked  him  with  all  the  fury  of  personal  pique,  or  national  and 
sectarian  malice.  In  fact,  this  unhappy  wayfaring  Samaritan  has 
**  fallen  among  thieves,"  and  been  most  scurvily  used  by  them. 

With  respect  to  our  quarterly  brethren  in  particular,  unwill- 
ing as  we  are  to  comment  with  severity  on  their  opinions,  and  un- 
gracious as  it  may  seem  in  the  youngest  member  of  the  corps  to 
turn  reviewer  of  his  senior  brethren,  we  cannot  refrain  firom 
expressing  our  surprise  at  the  discourtesy  with  which  our  Ger- 
man Prince  has  been  treated  by  them.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  motive  or  the  object  of  the  author  of  the  criti(][ue  which 
appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  whether  he  has  been  instigated 
by  mere  wantonness  to  mdulge  in  the  vulgar  ribaldry  which  he 
mistakes  for  wit,  or  has  merely  acted  as  the  blind  instrument  of 
persons  whose  wounded  vanity  he  was  employed  to  avenge;  he 
has  given  a  remarkable  proof  of  that  dishonesty,  which,  if  exer^ 
cised  in  any  but  the  literary  department,  would  be  punished  in 
the  House  of  Correction.    We  do  not  blame  him  for  viewing^ 
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ibe  Letters  of  ihe  German  Prince  with  dislike:  the  opinions  of 
an  intelligent  foreigner  respecting  the  manners  and  institutions  of 
England,  can  of  course  be  regarded  with  little  favour  by  a  writer 
of  that  party  which  considers  as  the  most  estimable  part  of  our 
national  character,  those  aristocratic  and  religious  defects,  Mrhich 
strike  the  stranger  as  most  obnoxious  to  ridicule  and  disapftfo* 
bation*     We  can  tolerate  his  taking  a  most  unfavourable  view* 
of  a  traveller  differing  from  him  in  points  so  essential;  we  na- 
turally expect  him  to  do  no  justice  to  any  of  his  opinions  or  argu- 
ments,  and  to  be  guilty  of  the  misrepresentations  which  a  person 
must  always  commit  in  giving  an  account  of  a  work  which  his  party 
prejudices   prevent  him   from  understanding.     These   unfortu- 
nately are  the  faults  which  we  expect,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to 
find,  in  the  place  of  that  candour  with  which  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
critic  to  form  his  opinion  of  a  work,  and  to  impart  it  to  the  public. 
But  the  unfairness  of  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  surpasses  the  bounds 
to  which  our  toleration  can  extend.     From  the  beginning  to  the. 
end  of  the  article,  we  see  that  his  sole  and  fixed  purpose  is  that 
of  rendering  the  work,  of  which  he  is.  giving  an  account,  ridiculous 
in  the  eyes  of  his  readers.     His  remarks  are,  therefore,  couched 
in  the  language  which  ostlers  employ  when  they  wish  to  excite 
mirtb,  and  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  that  wit  which  kindles  the 
tap-room  lau^.    Thus  the  great  Goethe  is  rendered  inexpressi- 
bly contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  Britons  by  being  denonunated 
Mein  Herr — a  joke  as  refined  as  the  old  one  of  calling  a  French- 
man Mounseer,  and  showing  just  as  accurate  a  knowledge  of  the 
German,  as  the  wit  of  our  ancestors  did  of  the  French  language. 
The  translator  is  called  an  '*  oversetter,"  because  the  German  of 
each  may  be  rendered  synonymous  by  means  of  a  mispronuncia- 
tion.   Jokes  on  jthe  prince's  name  and  resemblance  to  a  Jew,, 
(founded  on  a  story  which  he  good-humouredly  tells  in  one  of  the 
Letters,)  vulgar  distortions  of  the  meaning  of  various  phrases 
which  dropped  from  his  pen,  and  still  more  of  those  used  by, 
Goethe  in  his  criticism  on  the  work,  and  erroneous  and  exaggerated 
imputations  of  inconsistency,  form  the  greatest  part  of  this  array 
of  wit.     Even  the  venial  inaccuracies  which  result  from  the  care- 
leas  use  of  the  ordinary  language  of  conversation,  are  gravely  ex- 
posed.    The  charges  which  the  reviewer  thinks  he  has  ground  for 
bringing  against  the  author,  are  aggravated  merely  by  that  species 
of  careless  exaggeration  which  enriches  the  rhetoric  of  Billings- 
gate.    Thus  the  prince  is  accused  of  blasphemy,  on  the  alleged 
ground  of  the  irreverent  use  of  the  word  Amen  (which,  after  all, 
is- not  usually  considered  too  sacred  to  be  used  in  common  con- 
versation) in  answer  to  a  wish   that  he  mi^ht  be  rich.     The 
charge  of  infidelity  is  lavbhed  on  every  occasion  of  any  remark 
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betokening  a  spirit  of  piety  or  toleration  beyond  tbe  comprdien* 
sion  of  the  reviewer;  and  the  accusation  of  indecency  fastened  on 
every  passage  in  which  the  disgusting  pruriency  of  his  imagma^ 
tion  can  find  a  peg  for  a  smutty  insinuation.  One  would  be  led 
to  suppose  from  many  passages,  that  the  reviewer  has  some  pri* 
vate  grudge  against  the  author  of  the  Letters,  which  he  wishes  to 
gratify  by  drawing  him  into  a  quarrel  with  third  persons.  All 
English  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  called  to  revenge,  as  a  natioQal 
insult,  a  remark  on  the  *'  English  brutality''  of  the  lower  ordera; 
diough  this  general  brutality  is  what  none  are  so  fond  of  imputing 
to  the  lower  orders  of  our  countrymen  as  the  very  exalted  peraooa 
whom  the  reviewer  calls  on  to  take  vengeance  into  their  hands.* 
But  it  is  probable  that  the  reviewer  quotes  many  remarks  (whicli 
he  himself  renders  offensive  by  garbling)  in  order  to  gratify  his 
own  malignity  against  tbe  individuals  mentioned.  Thus  the 
censures  on  Lady  Morgan  (an  old  opponent  of  the  Quarterlj/) 
are  quoted,  without  any  mention  of  the  praises  which  the  prinoe 
elsewhere  bestows  on  her.  Some  high  eulogiums  on  the  charao- 
ter  of  Colonel  Hughes  (now  Lord  Dinorben),  who  is  compli- 
mented on  the  superior  station  which  as  a  beneficent  country 
gentleman  he  holds  over  the  mere  leaders  of  ton»  are  distorted 
into  inhospitable  sarcasms  on  his  want  of  fashion,  and  followed 
by  some  remarks  on  a  young  daughter  of  that  nobleman,  which 
we  should  have  imagined  that  the  fear  of  personal  consequences 
would  have  deterred  the  publisher  of  the  Review  from  admitting. 
The  reviewer  has  a  consistent  disposition  for  detecting  licentious- 
ness in  every  allusion  to  a  female:  the  same  grossnesa  which 
prompts  an  insinuation  of  an  intrigue,  on  the  ground  of  the 
prince's  taking  a  Welsh  bar-maid  as  his  guide  through  a  town, 
makes  him  forget  that  a  child  of  six  years  old  is  not  ordinarily  the 
object  of  the  thoughts  with  which  females  seem  invariably  to  in- 
spire him.  But  it  is  needless  to  particularize  instances  of  an 
unfairness  but  too  common  ;  of  what  would  be  called  in  parlia- 
mentary language,  "  an  inaccuracy  which  ha$  become  proverbial /* 
and  of  a  "  habit  of  low  calumnious  sarcasm/*  from  which  no  warn- 
ing will  deter. 

We  do  not  feel  called  on  to  take  any  notice  of  the  laboured 
article,  written  much  in  the  same  spirit,  which  appeared  in  the 

*  If  the  "  geutleroen  and  ladies**  of  other  countries  which  have  becA  visited  and 
described  b^  travellers  from  our  own,  were  to  follow  the  reviewer's  recomroeKdation,  of 
revenging  *•  as  iiationul  insults**  the  disparaging  remarks  of  those  travellers  upon'  their 
national  character  and  pt-culiarities  in  all  classes,  we  are  afraid  that  no  Briifrii  traveMt 
could  ventnre  to  show  his  face  in  future  in  any  part  of  Europe  or  Aniericai  Tbe  Eng 
lish  travellers  of  the  nineteenth  Centurj  are  b^  far  the  most  numerous,  and  none  hav 
been  mtire  free  or  unsparing  in  the  exercise  of  what  they  probubly  consider  their  pri 
vilege,  from  the  late  Dr.  Clarke  down  to  Captain  Basil  Hall  and  Mrs.  Frances  TMiopcr 
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last  number  of  ii^  Edinburgh  Review.    It  was  distiDguished 
from  the  other  by  being  written  in  the  language  which  is  used  bj 

?uitleiDen ;  for  gentlemen  may  be  very  unfair  and  very  morose, 
he  spirit  of  the  reviewer  may  be  Judged  of  from  his  indignation 
against  the  prince  for  mentioning  his  carriage  and  servants,  and 
making  a  poetical  allusion  to  his  armorial  bearings.  A  man  who 
travels  in  his  own  carriage  is  hardly  required  by  modesty  to  lie,  in 
order  to  have  it  believed  that  he  went  by  the  stage-waggon  ,*  and 
a  German,  who  is  unconscious  of  the  pretensions  of  a  shopkeepers- 
aristocracy,  may  be  pardoned  for  speaking  of  his  coat  of  arms  as 
of  a  fact  which,  in  his  own  country,  it  is  not  considered  necessary 
to  parade  or  to  conceal. 

But  the  remarks  which  the  editor  of  the  Westminster  Review 
thought  proper  to  add,  as  a  comment  upon  a  very  favourable,  but 
on  the  whole  very  candid  review  of  the  prince's  Letters,  which 
he  had  inserted,  exhibit  a  profundity  of  philological  speculation, 
which  we  impart  to  our  foreign  readers  as  an  astounding  speci- 
men of  English  modesty  and  erudition.  Goethe,  it  appears,  in  a 
criticism  on  the  first-published  portion  of  this  work,  praised  it  as 
the  work  of  '*  a  thorough  liberal-minded  German."  The  editor 
of  the  Westminster  is  of  a  different  opinion.  The  work,  he  tells 
us, 

'*  lacks  Germamty:  the  Germanisms  in  the  whole  are  not  greater  than 
might  be  collected  In  a  three  years'  residence.  The  writer  of  the  article 
was  requested,  on  this  point,  not  needlessly  to  compromise  interests 
which  were  not  his  own  3  and  he  only  did  it  the  more.  There  was  no 
necessity  for  entering  on  the  question  at  all ;  but  as  it  has  been  entered 
on,  all  that  is  asked  is,  that  if  in  a  year  or  two  the  '  Tour  of  a  German 
Prince'  should  be  avowed  as  the  production  of  a  young  Irishman  of  good 
fiimily,  in  foreign  service,  during  bis  two  years*  furlough,  done  into 
choice  German  by  the  very  able  chaplain  of  bis  regiment,  the  jest  mav 
be  against  the  individual  critic,  and  not  against  the  Wtstrmnsier  Kevtao, 

Whenever  this  discovery  shall  be  made,  the  editor  of  the  West- 
minster  Review  will  have  an  undoubted  right  to  enjoy  his  jest,  not 
only  against  the  reviewer,  but  against  Goethe,  and  all  who,  on  his 
authority,  believed  the  work  which  *'  lacks  Germanitu"  to  be  the 
composition  of  a  German;  but  until  that  period  shall  arrive,  the 
jest  will  be  against  the  editor,  who  is  so  cautious  of  not  being 
ridiculous  two  years  hence.  The  "  Irishman  of  good  family 
will  probably  wait  longer  ere  he  ventures  on  making  the  expected 
avowal ;  in  the  mean  time  he  is  entitled  to  some  credit  for  his 
boldness  in  playing  off  that  kind  of  hoax  which  is  said  to  be  re« 
served  for  marines,  but  by  which  we  thought  the  marines  of  the 
nineteenth  century  were  grown  too  wise  to  be  gulled. 

In  adding  to  the  number  of  the  already  abundant  criticisms  on 
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these  Letters,  it  has  not  been  our  wish  to  adopt  the  tone  of  over- 
strained eulogy,  which  we  think  only  second  in  criminality  to  thi^ 
of  undeserved  abuse*  It  has  been  our  design  to  present  a  hit 
view  of  a  book  which  we  could  not  help  praising,  because  it  has 
taught  us  something  and  amused  us  much.  In  perfect  candour 
we  recommend  it  to  the  foreigners  for  whom  it  was  written,  at 
giving  a  generally  accurate  description  of  England,  and  of  a  por- 
tion of  English  society;  and  to  our  countrymen,  for  whose  benefit 
it  has  been  so  admirably  translated,  as  a  comment  on  thoae  mat* 
ters  on  which  our  national  prejudices  require  some  illumination. 
We  trust  we  shall  not  be  accused  oi  recommending  an  uninstmc- 
tive,  and  are  confident  no  one  will  complain  of  having  been  ixt* 
duced  by  us  to  read  a  dull  book* 


Art,  IV. —  U  Tragedie  di  Ugo  Foscolo,  preceduie  da  uti  cenno 
btograjko  mlP  Autore.     l£mo.     Lugano,  1829* 

2.  Vltime  Lettere  di  Jacopo  Ortis.  8vo.  Londra  (Zurich),  1814. 

3.  Orazione  a  Bonaparte  pel  Congresso  di  Lione.    Lugano, 
J  829. 

4.  La  Chioma  di  Berenice  volganzzata  da  Ugo  Foscolo.     8vo. 
Milano,  1803. 

5.  Delf  Origine  e  delC  Vfficio  delta  Lelteratura,  Orazione  4U 
Ugo  Foscolo.     Milano,  1809. 

6.  Alcuni  Scritii  e  Trattaii  inediti  di  Ugo  Foscolo.     Lugano, 
1829. 

7.  Dei  Sepolcri,  Carmedi  Ugo  Foscolo.     Brescia,  1807. 

8.  Fiag^io  Sentimentale  di  Yorick  lungo  la  Francia,  traduzione 
di  iMimo  Chierico.     Italia,  1818. 

9.  Opere  di  Raimondo  Montecuccoli^  iUastrale  da  Ugo  Foscolo* 
2  vols,  folio.     Milano,  1807-8. 

10.  Didymi  Clerici  propheia  minimi   Hypercalipseos.     12mo» 
Pisis  (Zurich),  1815. 

11.  Prose  e  Fersi  di  Ugo  Foscolo.    8vo.    Milano,  1822. 

12.  Essays  on  Petrarch.     8vo.     London,  1823. 

13.  Discorso  storico  sul  testo  del  Decamerone.     8vo.     Londra, 
1824. 

14*  Discorso  sul  testo  di  Dante.    8vo.     Londra,  1825. 
15.  Fita  di  Ugo  Foscolo,  scritta  da  Giuseppe  Pecchio.     8vo. 
Lugano,  1830. 

We  believe  we  have  here  enumerated  all  the  scattered  productions 
of  the  distinguished  Italian  writer  whose  name  is  prefixed  4o  4he 
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present  article^  \vith  the  exception  of  occasional  papers  which  he 
IS  known  to  have  contributed  to  various  literary  journals,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Italy.  We  should  like  to  see  a  correct  and 
complete  edition  of  Foscolo's  works,  instead  of  having  to  gather 
them  out  of  a  dozen  or  two  stray  volumes  and  pamphlets.  AU 
his  writings  bear  the  stamp  of  genius  and  of  learning,  all  have 
faults  characteristic  of  the  man,  but  there  is  hardly  any  of  them 
that  is  not  interesting  and  instructive.  Foscolo  was  a  man  of 
strong  passions  and  of  a  most  uneven  temper,  to  whom  of  all 
otfiers  might  be  applied  the  antithetical  line — Diffidlis,  facilis, 
jucundtiSj  acerbtis,  es  idem?  We  purpose  to  devote  this  article  to 
a  review  of  Foscolo's  XDrithigs  and  of  his  times,  as  in  the  former 
we  find  abundant  evidence  of  the  influence,  we  might  call  it  the 
reflection,  of  the  latter.  There  were  three  distinct  epochs  in  our 
author's  life :  one  of  youthful  enthusiasm  and  theory,  which  kept 
pace  with  the  republican  fever  of  those  days;  the  next  of  cooler 
reflection,  of  cautious  and  almost  sceptical  investigation,  under 
the  reign  of  force  and  calculation  which  followed ;  the  last  an 
epoch  of  weariness  and  bitter  despondency,  which  closed  with 
his  death.  We  see  the  first  personified  in  his  Ortis ;  the  second  in 
his  *'  Didymus  the  Clerk ;"  and  the  last  exhibits  itself  in  his  essays 
and  comments  on  Petrarch  and  Dante,  with  the  latter  of  which 
poets,  Foscolo,  as  well  as  Alfieri,  held  a  strong  sympathy. 

We  have  little  to  say  about  Foscolo's  early  youth.  He  was 
bom  in  1777»  others  say  78,  on  board  a  Venetian  ship  bound 
to  the  island  of  Zante,*  where  his  father  was  employed  as  a  sur- 
geon.t     In  that  island  he  passed  his  infancy,  under  the  care  of 

*  £bbi  in  quel  mar  la  cuUa.  See  his  OdM  aU^  arnica  rmnata, 
t  His  biographer  insists  that  Foscolo  was  a  thorough  Greek,  We  consider  him  as 
mn  Italian  in  every  sense.  His  father  was  a  Vmetian ;  he  himself  was  bom  under  the 
Venetian  Hug,  in  an  old  dependency  of  Vemee,  which  even  now  forms  no  part  of 
Gfeece,  and  was  never  identified  with  her  in  the  late  struggle ;  he  returned  to  Venice 
when  jet  a  child,  his  mother  resided  with  him  at  Venice ;  he  was  educated  in  Itahf, 
served  in  the  Italian  army,  always  wrote  in  Italian,  and  never  returned  to  the 
land  of  his  birth.  He  was  as  much  a  Venetian  as  the  son  of  an  English  father  and  « 
Maltese  mother  who  happens  to  be  bom  at  Malta,  and  is  thence  brought  back  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  spends  his  life,  is  an  Englishman.  Foscolo  in  all  his  works  speaks  of 
Italy,  and  parttcularly  oT  Venice,  as  his  country — his  father  land — his  patria  <pna  patrit. 
He  was  entirely  absorbed  by  Italian  feelings  and  Italian  tnteresU,  and  never  save  him* 
self  any  concern  about  Greece,  saving  always  classical  Greece,  the  Greece  of  Homer; 
indeed,  it  b  one  of  Pecchio's  complaints  that  he  never  wrote  a  line  (except  in  the 
robbtated  aflTair  of  Parga)  in  favour  of  modem  Greece  after  the  war  of  independence 
began.  The  reason  is  plain :  Foscob  knew  little  of  modern  Greece ;  he  had  no  ties  -or 
connexions  there  of  any  sort ;  all  his  affections  were  centred  in  Italy  ;  a  man  cannot 
feel  equally  atuched  to  two  countries  at  a  time.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  Foscolo 
never  alluded  to  his  father's  family ;  but  we  find  in  an  article  on  the  early  history  of 
Venice,  written  for  the  Edinburgh  Review,  that  he  mentions  among  the  oldest  leaders 
and  magistrates  of  the  infant  republic,  **  whose  posterity  is  not  ^et  extinct,"  one  Hugo 
Fosco,  «•  from  whom  the  FokoIo,  Foscari  and  Foicarim  derived  their  oTt^n,**— Edinburgh 
Beview,  No.  xci.,  p.  81.  ^  , 
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his  mother,  who  was  an  Ionian  Greek,  and  this  accounts  for  die 
familiar  knowledge  of  the  Romaic  which  he  possessed.  It  seems 
that  he  lost  his  father  at  an  early  age,  and  that  he  removed  with 
his  mother  to  Venice,  whence  he  was  afterwards  sent  to  pursue 
his  studies  at  the  University  of  Padua.  Of  that  ancient  seat  of 
learning » and  of  his  life  as  a  student,  he  has  drawn  no  very  flatter- 
ing  picture  in  his  Ortis.*  He  there,  however,  met  with  some  dis^ 
tinguished  men,  such  as  Cesarotti  and  Stratico,  the  first  of  whom 
then  filled  the  chair  of  Greek  literature.  But  Cesarotti  was 
not  a  docile  admirer  of  the  classics ;  the  bent  of  hb  taste  was  to* 
wards  the  wild  romantic  North,  while  Foscolo  remained  all  his 
lifetime  a  passionate  worshipper  of  the  Greek  models,  and  mytho- 
logical imagery,  even  to  superstition.  With  regard  to  prose 
writing,  however,  he  concurred  with  Cesarotti  about  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  to  the  Italian  language  a  more  fresh  and  living 
form,  adapted  to  modern  activity  and  rapidity  of  thought,  discard- 
ing the  trammels  of  the  long  period  and  circuitous  periphrasis  of 
Boccaccio  and  his  followers. 

On  his  leaving  the  University,  Foscolo  appears  to  have  been 
for  some  time  uncertain  what  course  to  pursue,  and  had  even  once 
made  up  his  mind  to  enter  the  Church.  It  was,  perhaps,  lucky 
that  he  did  not  follow  up  this  fancy,  as  his  character  and  temper 
were  but  ill  suited  to  the  duties  of  a  Catholic  priest.  He  next 
turned  his  thoughts  to  the  stage,  and  produced  a  tragedy  on  the 
classical  story  of  Thyestes,  the  brother  of  Atreus.  The  play  is 
written  after  the  manner  of  Alfieri,  of  whom  Foscolo  was  a  great 
admirer,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  same  paucity  of  characters, 
the  same  deficiency  of  plot,  the  same  rugged  abruptness  of  sen- 
tence, the  same  deep-toned  feeling,  the  same  powerful,  though 
often  exaggerated,  bursts  of  invective  and  political  declamation. 
But  the  experience,  the  knowledge  of  the  heart,  the  lofty  and  im- 

rosing  majesty  of  Alfieri's  muse,  which  acts  as  a  spell  upon  an 
talian  audience,  in  spite  of  all  other  deficiencies  and  faults,  were 
entirely  wanting  in  his  Juvenile  imitator.  The  subject  of  Thyestes 
is  repulsive;  the  religion,  the  polity  and  manners  of  ancient 
Greece  were  too  different  from  those  of  modern  Christian  society; 
while  the  horrors  of  incest  and  fratricide,  which  struck  with  avire 
the  fatalist  Greeks,  excite  in  the  breasts  of  a  modern  audience 
nothing  but  disgust.  One  observation  may  serve  to  exhibit,  and 
at  the  same  to  extenuate  the  licentiousness  of  the  ancient  Greek 


*  See  Ortis's  Letter  from  Padoa,  Sd  December.  *'  Queito  scomunlcato  paeae  m'  ad- 
dormenla  raninia  ....  Questa  Dniversiti  (come  saranno  par  troppo  tatte  le  uniTersiti 
delitt  terra)  e  per  le  piii  coroposta  di  professori  orgoglbsi  e  nemici  fr4  loro,  e  di  acoUri 
dis^patittimi" 
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drtma — No  unmarried  woman  mai  allowed  to  witness  theatrical 
performances. 

The  political  sentiments  of  the  Tieste  are  such  as  were  coming 
into  fashion  at  the  time  it  was  written ;  but  they  are  awkwardly 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  a  petty  chief  in  a  barbarous  age.  The 
third  scene.  Act  IV.,  consists  of  a  political  controversy  between 
the  two  brothers,  Atreus  and  Thyestes,  in  which  the  former  ex* 
olains  and  defends  his  system  of  government  on  the  principles  of 
Machiavelli,  and  upbraids  his  brother  for  granting  too  much  to 
the  people,  and  depressing  the  grandees — of  Cbalcis  in  Euboea ! 
until  at  last  poor  £rope,  the  real  occasion  of  all  this^  weary  of 
the  desultory  wrangling,  pithily  exclaims :  "  Of  what  use  are 
these  recriminations  now  7     We  are  both  guilty."  .  • . 

The  Tiesie  was  brought  out  in  January,  1797,  at  the  Theatre 
of  Sant*  Angelo,  at  Venice,  and  was  enthusiastically  applauded 
by  the  young  and  warm  opponents  to  the  established  system, 
both  in  politics  and  in  the  drama.  The  turgid  and  boisterous 
plays  of  Count  Pepoli  and  Giovanni  Pindemonte  were  then  in 
possession  of  the  Venetian  stage,  until  young  Foscolo  succeeded 
in  introducing  the  more  chaste  and  classical  taste  of  Altieri,  in 
the  same  city  whence  Ooldoni  had  already,  after  a  long  struggle, 
banished  the  extravagant  licentiousness  ofihe  commedie  de/r  arte. 

About  this  time  it  would  apj^ear  that  Foscolo  repaired  to 
Milan,  in  the  company  of  the  Venetian  envoy,  who  was  sent  on 
the  fruitless  mission  of  deprecating  the  wrath  of  Bonaparte 
against  ill-fated  Venice.  Milan  was  then  the  focus  of  the  new 
political  doctrines,  supported  as  these  were  by  the  astonishing 
auccesses  of  the  French  arms.  To  Milan,  therefore,  the  hot- 
beaded  youths,  and  innovators  from  all  parts  of  the  Peninsula  rQ<- 
paired*  It  was  a  time  of  unprincipled  mtrigue  for  some,  of  ex- 
travagant, vague,  and  boundless  hopes,  and  trembling  expectation, 
to  alL  The  sort  of  oracular  mystery  in  which  Bonaparte  in^ 
volved  his  intentions  as  to  the  future  destinies  of  the  country,  served 
admirably  to  sustain  the  delusion  of  the  headlong  and  impassioned 
Italians.  The  conqueror,  from  his  Italian  name  and  origin,  had 
credit  sivenJiim  for  a  great  share  of  generous  and  almost  classic 
enthusiasm  for  Italy ,~the  feeling  of  which,  of  all  others,  Bona- 
parte was  most  destitute, — and  for  a  disinterested  ambition  of 
creating  Italian  independence,  at  the  very  time  that  he  was  coolly 
calculating  the  best  bargain  he  could  make  with  Austria  for  his 
adoptive  country  France,  with  which  he  had  from  early  youth 
identified  himself,  looking  upon  Italy  with  no  other  eyes  than 
those  of  a  foreign  soldier.  Never  was  delusion  more  complete 
than  that  of  the  Italian  patriots  (for  many  were  really  entitled  to 
this  honourable  but  often  misapplied  appellation)  with  regard  to 
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that  man.  Foscolo,  although  young  and  greedy  of  change,  was 
not  among  the  number.  The  treatment  which  his  own  country, 
Venice,  had  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  conqueror  during 
that  very  year,  1797,  roused  his  honest  indignation,  and  henever 
heartily  forgave  that  act  of  flagitious  treachery;  and  the  same 
feelings  were  afterwards  warmly  expressed  in  his  LetUre  di  Ortis, 
the  work  which  first  established  his  reputation  as  a  writer. 

Foscolo  left  Venice  with  many  others  when  that  ancient  Queen 
of  the  Adriatic,  after  being  stripped  of  her  wealth,  her  colonies, 
and  her  fleet,  was  handed  over  by  the  French  to  the,  Austrians. 
He  repaired  first  to  Tuscany,  remained  but  a  few  weeks  at  Flo«- 
rence,  and  then  proceeded  to  Milan,  which  had  become  the  ren- 
dezvous of  most  of  the  expatriated  Venetians,  allured  by  the 
semblance  of  an  Italian  republic  there  established.  Foscolo's 
biographer,  Pecchio,  gives  a  lively  sketch  of  the  state  of  society 
in  the  capital  of  Northern  Italy. 

"  Milan,  which  had  become  the  capital  of  the  new-bom  Cisalpine 
republic,  was  a  sort  of  dty  of  refiige,  which  granted  its  freedom  to  all  the 
wandering  patriots  of  Italy.  Milan,  where  bat  two  years  before  every 
thing  was  calm  and  peaceful,  where  people  led  an  easy,  smooth,  listless 
life,  had  become  all  of  a  sudden  the  scene  of  continual  changes.  The 
republic,  composed  of  the  wrecks  of  seven  or  eight  old  principslities,  was 
like  a  new  building  constructed  with  old  and  ill-assorted  materials,  and 
which  disclosed  on  every  side  flaws  and  gaps,  which  time  al<me  could  fill 
or  bolster  up.  The  Italians  being  called  to  establish  a  republic,  a  form 
of  government  of  which  they  had  no  other  idea  than  that  which  they  had 
learned  at  school  of  Sparta,  Athens  and  Rome,  made  a  strange  jumble 
of  ancient  and  modero,  and  fell  into  the  most  incongruous  anachron- 
isms. Italians  of  various  provinces,  who  knew  not  each  other  even  by 
name,  found  themselves,  as  if  by  magic,  collected  into  one  city ;  hence 
arose  sudden  gusts  of  enthusiastic  friendship,  patriotic  embraces,  meei^ 
Ings  and  recognitions,  similar  to  those  of  which  we  read  in  the 
enchanted  palace  of  Ariosto.  Every  thing  was  new, — men,  names, 
dress,  language,  emblems.  It  was  a  change  of  scenery  like  what  we 
find  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  It  was  the  resurrection  of  a  whole  people 
from'  a  political  death  which  had  lasted  three  centuries ;  a  sort  of  ui- 
toxi^ation  prevailed  in  the  social  life.  The  words  country,  Jiheriy^  gi^ry^ 
—words  little  understood,  but  yet  flattering  and  inspiring,  unknown  for 
ages,  struck  the  ears  of  a  susceptible  race  of  men,  on  their  first  awaken* 
ing  from  a  long  traitee/'— pp.  40 — 42. 

But  what  was  Foscolo  doing  amidst  this  strange,  this  giddy 
scene? 

''  Foscolo,  with  a  temper  irascible  and  misanthropic,  eontemplated 
this  republican  vortex  with  the  disdainfiil  eye  of  ^  Juvenal :  be  could 
•not  conceiye  that  from  this  confusion  of  discordant  elements  a  free  and 
ihappy  state  of  civil  society  could  arise." 
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And  was  joung  Foscolo  so  very  wrdng  in  bis  incredulity, 
especially  widi  the  recent  memento  of  Venice  before  him,  as  bis 
biographer  seems  to  think?  Did  *'  a  free  and  haffpy  ^state  of 
jot  society''  arise  out  of  the  chaos  ?  We  might  seek  for  an  answer, 
not  in  the  pages  of  Foscolo  alone,  but  in  those  of  his  felIow*spec* 
tators  of  the  great  drama,  of  Monti,  Pindemonte,  Fantoni,  Grossi, 
Calvo,  Cuoco,  Barzoni  and  Botta.  But  we  prefer  quoting  the 
biographer  himself  in  another  of  his  works : 

''  I  have  omitted  speaking  of  the  financial  administration  during  the 
period  of  the  Cisalpine  republic  and  ai  the  commission  of  government. 
That  period  belongs  to  military  history.  Foreign  generals  xoereowrkgisiators^ 
and  a  military  invasion  was  qualified,  in  the  language  of  treacherous  irony, 
by  the  name  of  an  independent  and  national  gov^nment  It  would  be 
unfair  to  recall  to  mind  disorders  in  which  the  nation  had  no  part,  except 
as  an  instrument  of  foreign  despotism.  It  would  be  cruel  to  reproach 
us  for  the  wounds  and  the  humiliation  which  the  hands  of  foreigners 
Inflicted  upon  us.  Where  is  the  people  that,  while  under  the  sway  of 
foreign  armies,  can  appear  without  blushing  before  the  tribunal  of  his- 
tory ?  Our  political  existence  only  begins  in  1802." — Pecchio^  Saggio 
Storico  suit  ammmistrazionejinanziera  delT  eX'Regno  cT  Italia, 

Foscolo,  however,  derived  one  advantage  from  this  disjointed 
state  of  society;  he  could  observe  and  study  men  who  had 
thrown  off  their  masks,  and  he  had  also  an  opportunity  of 
making  the  acquaintance  of  several  distinguished  literary  cha- 
racters, Monti,  Farini,  Pindemonte  and  others.  In  the  midst  of 
the  tumult  of  passions  he  felt  a  deep  veneration  for  virtue, 
X  wherever  he  saw  it,  and  a  sincere  and  ardent  love  of  study;  which 
last,  as  Pecchio  justly  observes,  '^  was  the  polar  star  that  kept  him 
from  sinking  throughout  all  the  storms  of  life/' 

At  Milan  he  fell  desperately  in  love  with  a  young  lady  from 
Rome;  circumstances,  however,  opposed  his  passion,  and  she 
became  the  wife  of  another:  the  disappointed  lover  gave  vent  to 
his  grief  in  a  series  of  letters,  which  were  first  published  under 
the  title  of  ^'  Lettere  di  due  amanti/'  But  he  publicly  disavowed 
this  edition,  of  which  it  seems  only  some  of  the  letters  were  his ; 
the  rest  were  written  by  a  young  man  at  the  request  of  the  pub- 
lisher. Foscolo  afterwards  made  alterations  in  the  plan  of  the 
work,  and  re-produced  it  under  die  title  of  *'  Ultime  Lettere  di 
Jacopo  Ortis.*  **    He  took  Ae  name  from  a  young  student  who 

*  The  first  aotheotio  edition  of  Ortis  was  priyately  printed  by  a  gentleman  at 
Venice  in  his  own  house,  and  bears  the  date  of  itaUa^  180S.  Tbe  impression  was  small 
and  distributed  secretly  to  friends  and  libraries.  A  second  edition  was  published  at 
Milan  sbortlv  after  in  the  same  year,  with  the  consent  of  Foscolo,  but  several  passoges 
and  whole  letters  were  necessarily  left  out,  not  to  excite  tlie  umbrage  of  the  goTem- 
nient.  From  this  Milan  edition,  ail  tlie  successive  reprints  have  been  taken,  until,  at 
last,  tbe  author  published  at  Zurich  in  1814,  with  the  imprint  of  Loudon,  the  complete 
. juid  cocrect  edition  which  ftt  have  taken  a»  our  text* 
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had  killed  himself  at  Padua,  it  is  not  koown  from  what  motive. 
It  appears  also  that  odc  of  his  own  brothers  destroyed  himself 
about  that  time,  and  this  might  have  led  him  to  the  contemplation 
of  suicide  which  he  has  so  powerfully  pourtrayed.  But  the  great 
and  lasting  attraction  of  these  celebrated  letters  lies  in  the  politic 
cal  strictures  and  the  patriotic  sentiments,  in  the  living  picture  of 
the  extraordinary  epoch  in  which  they  were  written,  in  the  sarcas- 
tic exposure  of  the  republican  mimics  of  the  time,  the  pungent 
satire  on  the  corruptions  of  Italian  society,  the  glow  of  indigna- 
tion against  injustice,  hypocrisy  and  oppression,  from  whatever 
quarter  they  came,  and  in  the  lofty  though  desponding  aspirations 
towards  a  better  order  of  things,  towards  real  and  not  nominal 
liberty — a  liberty  never  to  be  found  in  a  profligate  state  of  society, 
amidst  the  indulgence  of  selfish  passions,  or  under  the  deadly  in- 
fluence of  infidelity.  It  is,  however,  highly  creditable  to  Foscolo, 
that  at  so  early  an  age,  he  could  distinguish  between  sincerity  and 
professions,  between  truth  and  hypocrisy,  between  liberty  and 
licentiousness. 

The  language  of  the  Ortis  is  impassioned  but  natural;  full  of 
life,  and  well  suited  to  the  times  whose  form  and  pressure  it 
bears.  It  was  a  specimen  of  a  new  prose  style,  of  which  Italy 
had  no  model  in  her  classic  writers.  The  amatory  part  of  the 
story  has  been  considered  a  counterpart  of  Werther,  but  it  differs 
from  the  latter  in  several  essential  particulars;  though  equally 
objectionable  in  its  moral  tendency  and  in  its  catastrophe,  yet  its 
principal  character  has  more  redeeming  points  about  him  than 
Werther.  Teresa  is  also  a  more  interesting  person  thanLolotte; 
and  even  the  gloomy  and  unreasonable  murmurs  of  Jacoj>o 
against  the  dispensations  of  Providence  assume  a  less  selfash 
and  more  generous  tone  than  the  maudlin  sentimentality  of  his 
German  prototype.  As  a  work  of  fiction,  there  is,  however,  more 
unity  in  Werther,  in  which  the  single  passion  of  love  produces  the 
catastrophe:  whilst  Ortis,  the  representative  of  his  age  and  coun- 
try, is  agitated  by  a  tumult  of  feelings,  and  wishes,  and  disap- 
pointments, until  he  sinks  under  their  accumulated  weight. 

But,  as  we  have  already  said,  it  is  in  its  national  aspirations,  and 
its  descriptions  of  characters  and  events,  that  Foscolo's  work 
bears  the  palm.  The  conversation  of  Jacopo  with  the  venerable 
Parini  under  the  shadowy  trees  of  the  Porta  Orientate ;  the  "  dig- 
nified eloquence"  of  the  sage,  who,  on  the  verge  of  the  grave, 
with  a  body  bent  down  by  age,  poverty  and  infirmity,  but  with  a 
mind  generous  and  firm  in  the  purpose  of  virtue,  looked  with 
equal  aversion  on  ''  ancient  tyranny  and  modem  licentiousness  ;*' 
his  deep  toned  lamentations  over  his  country's  blighted  hopes,  his 
grief  at  seeing  **  letters  prostituted^— all  the  passions  fast  merging 
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into  one  tlolhfttl  cbMitiel  of  corruption  and  selfishness, — hos-* 
pitality,  benevolence  and  filial  love  discarded^^^^nd  despicable 
sciolists  scared  at  the  shadow  of  their  own  petty  guilt;" — all 
these,  terminating  in  the  bitter  memento--"  the  history  of  all 
ages  teaches  us  that  no  liberty  is  ever  to  be  expected  from  stran- 
gers, and  that  whoever  meddles  in  the  affairs  of  a  conquered 
country  works  only  for  the  public  evil  and  his  own  infamy," — 
exhibit  a  living  picture  of  that  remarkable  man,  whose  modest 
worth  Foscolo  knew,  and  could  appreciate*  And  when  Ortis, 
imbued  with  the  doctrines  of  Pagan  Rome,  hints  at  suicide,  as  the 
readyi  the  only  means  of  escaping  from  so  much  misery  and 
humiliation :  "  If  thou  neither  hopest  nor  fearest  aught  beyond 
these   terrestrial  bonds,"  said  the  old  man,  pressing  my  hand 

earnestly,  "  but  I never!  and  he  lifted  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and 

his  severe  countenance  became  softened  by  a  ray  of  celestial 
hope.'*  These  are  moral  touches,  which  show  that  the  author's 
mind»  even  amidst  the  storms  of  passion  and  the  general  wreck  of 
principle,  had  not  altogether  lost  sight  of  the  polar  star  of  eternal 
truth. 

The  letter  dated  17th  March,  1798,  though  evidently  written 
about  that  time,  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  private  Venice  edition^ 
and  in  that  of  Zurich,  having  been  omitted,  for  obvious  reasons, 
under  the  reign  of  Napoleon.  It  is  the  only  one  in  which  Fos* 
colo  frankly  expresses  his  opinion  of  that  extraordinary  man. 

"  Many  put  their  trust  in  this  youog  hero  begotten  of  Italian  blood, 
bom  where  our  language  it  spoken.  But  I  can  never  expect  any  useful 
or  magnanimous  resolve  in  our  favour  from  a  base  and  cruel  nature ;  it 
matters  little  his  being  gifted  with  the  vigour  and  the  fury  of  the  lion^ 
if  be  bat  at  the  same  time  all  the  low  cunning  of  the  fox,  and  exults 
in  it.  Yes,  I  repeat  it,  base  and  cruel,  nor  are  these  epithets  ex- 
aggerated. Since  he  wanted  to  ruin  or  sell  Venice,  why  not  do  it  openly 
with  the  bold  ferocity  of  a  Selim  I.  or  of  a  Nadir  Shan.  I  saw  uith  my 
awn  eyes  a  democratic  constitution  postilUd  in  the  margin  with  his  own  hand, 
and  forwarded  by  him  from  Passeriano  to  Venice^  to  be  there  accepted  by 
the  representatives,  and  ^Aw,  several  days  after  the  treaty  of  Campoformto 
had  been  signed  and  ratified,  by  which  Venice  had  been  bartered  to  Austria. 
Let  others  flatter  themselves  and  say,  '  he  was  born  an  Italian,  and  will 
one  day  deliver  his  mother  country  ;'  my  answer  always  shall  be,  '  his 
natural  disposition  is  that  of  a  tyrant,  and  a  tyrant  has  no  country.*  '* 

The  letter  dated  Florence,  25th  September,  1798,  opens  with 
a  felicitous  burst  of  classic  enthusiasm,  fresh  drawn  from  the 
author's  recent  short  visit  to  that  favoured  land. 

''  In  these  blissful  regkms,  the  sacred  Muses  and  the  elegant  letters 
awoke  f^m  the  long  sleep  of  the  barbarous  ages.  Wherever  I  turn  my 
steps,  I  meet  with  the  modest  dwellings  in  which  the  great  Tuscan 
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fathers^  ii«re  horn,  and  the  pious  tombs  in  wlikh  tbejr  re|>ose ;  at  eveijr 
'  step  I  tremble  lest  I  sbould  tread  irreverently  over  tbor  oost.  Toscfloy 
is  a  garden,  tbe  people  are  naturally  gentle  and  refined,  the  sky  is  serene, 
and  the  air  replete  with  health  and  life. — I  have  peregrinated  over  all 
Tuscany ;  tbe  fields  and  the  mountains  are  famous  for  the  fraternal  wars 
and  battles  of  four  centuries  since ;  heaps  of  Italian  bodies  became  tbe 
foundations  on  whicb  tbe  thrones  of  Emperors  and  Popes  are  built.  I 
ascended  to  Monteaperto^  still  infamous  from  the  memory  of  the  defeat 
of  tbe  Guelphs.  Methought  I  saw  tbe  grim  shades  of  the  ancient 
warriors  who  fell  in  that  battle,  hovering  about  the  desolate  and  pre- 
cipitous sides  of  tbe  mountain,  looking  truculent,  as  if  ready  to  tear  open 
afresh  each  other's  wounds.  And  for  whom  all  this  slaughter }  For 
kings,  who,  while  you  were  destroying  each  other,  came  to  terms,  aod 
quietly  divided  your  lands  and  your  towns  among  themselves.*'  * 

We  must  notice  the  solemn  sneer  in  the  following  letter  dated 
Milan,  11th  November. 

"  I  inquired  of  a  bookseller  for  the  life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini — ^he  had 
it  not.  I  asked  for  another  work,  when  he  peevishly  replied  that  he 
sold  no  Italian  Books.  People  of  education  speak  elegant  French,  but 
they  do  not  understand  Italian.  The  public  documents  and  the  new  laws 
are  written  in  a  sort  of  bastard  idiom,  whicb  equally  proclaims  tbe  igno- 
rance and  the  servitude  of  the  compilers.  Our  Cisalpine  Demostheneses 
have  held  a  warm  debate  in  their  senate  house,  on  tne  proposed  law  for 
banbhing  from  the  republic  the  Greek  and  Latin  langu^es.f  They 
have  also  made  a  law  for  the  express  purnpse  of  depriving  the  mathema- 
tician Fontana,  and  Vincenzo  Monti,  of  every  employment  X :  I  know 
not  what  these  two  may  have  written  against  liberty,  before  the  goddess 
came  to  prostitute  herself  in  Italy;  but  I  know  that  they  are  ready  to 
write  also  for  her.  .  . .  Old  Parini  expects  to  be  turned  out  of  his  pro- 
fessor's chair,  and  to  be  reduced  to  beggary,  after  a  seventy  years  life 
of  study,  and  of  immaculate  fame.     I  inquired  for  the  Halls  of  tbe 

^  Manzoni  has  beautifully  expressed  the  same  idea  in  the  chorus  of  his  CarraagDoIa. 
Giu  dal  cerchio  delP  Alpi  frattanto 
Lo  straniero  gli  sguardi  lifohe, 
Vede  i  forti  cbe  niordon  la  polve 
£  11  oonta  con  gioia  crudel 
•        ••••• 

Vincitor  siete  deboli  e  pochl : 

Ma  per  quet to  a  sfidarri  el  ditoende, 

£  voglioM  a  que)  campi  t'  attende 

Ove  11  vol tro  frateUo  peri, 
t  See  Foscolo*s  sonnet  "  on  the  capital  impeachment  proposed  in  the  great  coandl 
of  the  Cisalpine  republic,  against  the  Latin  language."    Proteeverri,  p.  119.    This 
aame  hatred  of  classical  learning  has  been  manifested  by  fanatical  levelleri  in  France 
and  elsewhere. 

t  This  was  a  retrospective  law,  excluding  those  who  had  formerly  written  in  fovour 
of  the  Church  or  the  Empire,  from  oil  situations  under  the  repabtic.  Monti  came 
within  the  letter  of  this  law  on  accoont  of  his  Basrilliana,  a  poem,  whicb,  with  all  its 
fhults,  is  by  far  tbe  finest  of  his  works,  and  that  by  which  his  name  as  a  poet  is  sure  to 
live  to  future  ages. 
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L^idafcive  Ckmndlfr-^few  understood  me,  fewer  still  made  any  answer^ 
and  no  one  would  or  could  inform  me." 

While  on  the  extreme  western  frontier  of  Italy,  looking  at  the 
Alps  which  overhang  the  valley  of  the  Roja»  he  exclaims: 

**  These  are  then  thy  houudaries,  my  Italy !  trespassed  though  they 
he  on  all  sides  hy  the  inveterate  cupidity  of  strangers.  Where  are  now 
tliy  sons,  where  the  former  dread  of  thy  name?  Alas!  we  are  for  ever 
prating  about  the  freedom  and  glory  of  our  ancestors,  the  splendour  of 
which  only  serves  to  show  our  present  servitude  in  all  its  deformity.  • . . 
Thus.  I  rave  when  I  feel  rising  within  me  the  pride  of  the  Italian  name, 
aid  then  turning  round  I  8e<^ — but  no  where  find — my  country.  But 
again  I  say,  we  reason  as  if  men  were  the  agents  of  their  own  calamities, 
but  these  spring  from  the  universal  order  of  things,  and  the  human 
«>ecies  obeys  bhndly  the  laws  of  fate.  We  reason  on  the  events  of  a 
few  centuries,  but  what  are  these  to  the  immeasurable  lapse  of  time? .. . 

There  is  a  balance  kept  in  the  events  of  the  world Looking  down 

from  these  summits  on  the  prostrate  regions  of  Italy,  I  shed  tears  of 
grief  and  anger,  I  invoke  vengeance  on  the  invader  5  but  my  voice  is 
lost  amid  the  groans  of  nations  gone  by,  whom  the  Romans  invaded 
and  plundered,  seeking  beyond  mountains  and  seas  for  fresh  food  to 
their  desolating  ambition,  binding  in  fetters  free  tribes  and  independent 
princes,  and  making  captives  even  of  the  gods  of  the  vanquished,  till 
at  last,  finding  no  more  strangers  to  slaughter,  they  turned  their  swords 
i^nst  the  breasts  of  their  own  countrymen *' 

We  have  given  this  last  extract,  to  which  there  are  in  these 
letters  many  passages  similar  in  spirit,  because  it  discloses  the 
character  of  the  author^s  philosophy,  which  was  of  a  morbid,  fret- 
ful and  ill  regulated  kind,  now  working  itself  up  to  an  extravagant 
pitch  of  enthusiasm,  and  then  falling  into  the  lowest  depth  of  as 
unprofitable  a  despondency;  a  philosophy  in  no  degree  practical 
or  serviceable  either  to  its  disciple,  or  to  those  who  look  up  to 
him  for  consolation  and  advice. 

While  Foscolo  was  thus  employed  at  Milan  in  recording  the 
pangs  of  disappointed  love  and  offended  patriotism,  he  was  called 
upon  to  serve  his  country  in  the  Lombard  legion  which  was 
then  being  formed.  The  fears  of  an  approaching  invasion  from 
the  North  became  every  day  more  pressing,  and  the  wretched 
policy  of  the  French  directory  (Bonaparte  was  then  in  Egypt,) 
was  such  as  could  neither  inspire  its  allies  with  confidence,  nor 
its  enemies  with  fear.  Foscolo  and  many  others  who  shared  his 
sentiments,  although  they  might  deprecate  the  manner  in  which 
public  affairs  were  managed  under  the  republic,  yet  felt  that  a 
fresh  invasion  of  absolute  power  must  be  resisted  at  all  events. 
Young  men  of  the  first  families  of  Lombardy  volunteered  their 
services,  and  it  was  ia  the  ranks  of  this  Lombard  legion,  that 
some  of  the  best  oflScers  of  the  subsequent  Italian  army,  Pino, 
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Tulli^y  Fontanelli,  the  brothers  Lecchi,  and  othen  serred  their 
apprenticeship.  Foscolo  was  made  an  officer  ia  it.  The  atom 
that  had  been  gathering  on  the  Noric  Alps»  came  down  at  last  with 
sweeping  violence  in  the  spring  of  ITQQ*"^  Austrians  and  Rua-* 
sians>  Croats  and  Cossacks,  under  the  command  of  the  redoubtable 
Suwarrow^  defeated  the  French  at  Verona,  Cassano,  La  Trebbia, 
and  Noviy  and  reconquered  Italy  in  one  campaign.    The  Cisal- 

fine  republic  was  extinguished,  and  its  partisans  either  retired  to 
'ranee, or  were  sent  prisoners  to  the  fortresses  of  Dalmatia.  The 
reaction  was  dreadful,  as  the  war  was  carried  on,  on  both  sides* 
with  all  the  violence  of  political  and  religious  fanaticism.  Hie 
Lombard  legion  followed  the  French  in  their  retreat  to  Genoa» 
the  last  strong-hold  of  the  republicans  in  Italy.  During  that 
memorable  siege,  the  subject  of  our  article  acted  his  part  as  a 
soldier  as  well  as  an  orator;  for  he  used  at  times  to  harangue  the 
Genoese,  stimulating  them  to  defend  their  city  against  their  old 
enemies  the  Austrians,  and  pointing  at  the  sculptured  mortar^  the 
memorial  of  their  former  triumph  over  them.  His  military  and 
patriotic  duties  however,  allowed  him  leisure  to  frequent  the 
society  of  the  Genoese  fair,  who  are  deservedly  reckoned  among 
the  most  bewitching  of  the  daughters  of  Italy.  He  there  wrote  a 
fine  ode  to  Luigia  Pallavicini,  a  celebrated  beauty  of  the  day,  oti 
the  occasion  of  her  falling  from  her  horse  while  riding  along  the 
sea-shore.  This  accident  awakened  his  mythological  fancy,  and 
his  ode  is  a  highly  finished  imitation  of  Greek  or  Horatian  lyrics. 
Genoa  surrendered  on  the  4th  June,  1800,  and  the  garrison 
was  removed  to  Antibes  by  the  English  squadron.  There  the 
Italian  emigrants,  and  Foscolo  among  the  rest,  soon  learned  the 
astounding  change  which  the  re-appearance  of  Bonaparte  bad 
operated.  The  field  of  Marengo  was  won,t  Milan  retaken,  and 
the  Cisalpine  republic  restored  to  life  for  a  time.  Foscolo  re*' 
turned  to  Milan,  where,  peace  being  soon  after  concluded  between 
France  and  Austria,  he  resumed  his  literary  lucubrations.     In 

*  Monti  Iiai  beautifall^  painted  this  new  catastrophe,  plaoins  tlie  wofxls  io  tiM 
mouth  of  Parini  who  died  jutt  aboat  the  time.  "  The  measure  of  guilt,"  ho  says,  "  WM 
full  and  the  hour  of  retribution  came.*' 

Colmo  era  in  somma  di  delitti  il  sacco, 

In  piaoto  il  giusto,  in  gozxoviglia  il  ladro, 

£  i  Bruti  a  desco  con  Ciprigna  e  Bacco. 

Venne  il  Nordico  ntmbo,  e  quel  legnadro 

Viver  sommerse,  ma  novello  stroppio 

N'ebbe  la  patria  e  roltimo  toqqvadro. — MatehinmUm,  Canto  I. 

f  " la  Franca  lancia 

Roppe  gli  Ungari  petti,  e  ti  percosse 

U  fero  Soita  per  furor  la  gaaucia." — Mtuektrmdana,  Cftnto  II. 

in  which  Monti  giTea  t  highly  pqiBtktl  desoriptioa  ot  Donapartt't  fttun  to  Eorapt. 
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18M,  the  Ortis  was  published  as  we  have  mentioned.  He  wrote 
another  classical  ode  '*  all'Amica  risanata,"  a  new  fair  object  of 
the  poet's  flame.  This  lady  was  married,  but  a  consummate 
coquette ;  and  Foscolo,  years  after,  meeting  her  one  day  in  her 
carriage  at  the  promenade,  and  being  asked  by  Pecchio  whether 
he  thought  she  had  ever  felt  the  passion  she  had  excited  in  so 
many  bosoms,  answered,  '*  I  think  not, — she  has  a  heart  made  of 
brains/'  It  is  added,  that  she  was  a  daughter  of  the  Marchesina 
F»  the  meeting  with  whom,  coming  out  of  the  concert  at  Milan, 
Sterne  deacribes  with  so  much  humour  in  hu  *^  Sentimental 
Journey/' 

But  a  much  graver  task  than  ode-writing^  was  now  laid  on  our 
author.  The  Cisalpine  republic  was  administered,  pro  tempore, 
by  a  commission  of  government,  composed  of  three  members, 
appointed  by  Bonaparte,  but  which  gave  no  satisfaction  to  the 
people.  A  congress  of  Italian  deputies  was  called  together 
at  Lyons,  in  January,  1802,  to  devise  a  new  constitution  for  the 
country.  Their  resolutions  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  First 
Consul  of  France,  for  his  final  decision.  Meantime,  two  of  the 
triumvirs  engaged  Foscolo  to  write  an  address  to  Bonaparte,  to  be 
delivered  at  the  congress.  Probably  knowing  that  they  had  many 
enemies,  and  not  without  reason,"^  these  functionaries  hoped  to , 
justify  themselves  by  means  of  Foscolo's  eloquence  before  the 
great  umpire.  If  so,  they  could  not  have  chosen  an  orator  less 
suited  to  their  views.  Our  author,  independent  and  uncompro- 
mising, drew  a  frightful  picture  of  the  disorders,  the  malversations, 
the  depredations  that  had  been  practised  on  the  people  of  Italy,  by 
the  various  administrations  which  had  succeeded  each  other  since 
the  revolution,  the  indecent  and  impolitic  persecutions  of  the 
d^'^yt  and  the  factious  and  mischievous  outcry  against  the  so- 
called  aristocrats,  which  led  afterwards  to  reaction  and  bloodshed* 
Nor  did  he  treat  the  French  better  than  his  own  countrymen* 
Whilst  he  rendered  full  justice  to  the  valour  of  the  French  troops, 
he  spoke  of 

''  the  overbearing  insolence  of  foreign  proconsuls,  of  the  Iron  rule  of 
French  captains,  of  the  miserable  condition  of  the  Italian  cities,  where 
a  permanent  foreign  armed  power,  mocking  the  people  with  the  name  of 
freedom,  violated  all  the  existing  laws,  and  prevented  new  ones  being 

*  Id  |miie  up  their  authority  into  the  hands  of  the  Vice-President  Melsi,  some 
.  months  after,  the  comnissioners  expressed  their  regret  at  the  ynpleasant  but  unavoidable 
measures  they  had -been  obliged  to  take,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  the 
atatt.  "  We  have  been  obliged  to  injure  the  private  economy  of  the  citisens  in  order 
to  sapport  the  public  finances,  to  shear  them  to  the  quick,  and  to  re-open  wounds  that 
were  beginning  to  heal.^ — Staria  dtU*  omininiMtratimt  del  Regno  d*  Italia  $oito  H  dominio 
FrMtcete,  pablished  under  tbe  asfomed  name  of  Coraociiu,  p.  It. 
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enacted^  which  might  have  operated  as  a  check  to  its  cmn  will,  and  hy 
assuming  all  the  authority,  and  acting  as  if  they  inherited  the  despotism, 
of  the  former  absolute  rulers,  equally  oppressed  all  classes  and  parties, 
and  then  threw  the  blame  on  the  Italians,  because  they  did  not  exert 
themselves  to  attain  a  state  of  independence  which  it  was  predetermined 
they  should  not  enjoy,** 

Foscolo  could  not  refrain  from  alluding  to  the  fate  of  wretdied 
Venice. 

^  I  hear  the  voice  of  Italy  cry  aloud.  *  The  shadow  <]i  my  tiame 
still  hovered  over  the  sea-built  city;  the  last  legatee  of  the  proud  desti- 
nies of  Rome.  Time,  the  arbiter  of  events, — the  policy  of  powerfiiL 
nations, — and  perhaps  the  vices  of  its  own  government,  overthrew  that 
venerable  commonwealth,  but  future  generations  will  hear,  amidst  die 
ruins  of  its  palaces  and  halls,  the  plaintive  echo  repeating  the  name  of 
Bonaparte  f  *  " — Orazione  d  Bonaparte^  p.  35. 

The  oration  ended  by  entreating  the  First  Consul  to  be  the 
saviour  of  the  Italian  republic,  the  founder  of  its  rtal  and  not 
nominal  independence,  from  which  he  would  derive  more  glory 
than  from  all  his  splendid  military  achievements. 

This  monitory  address  was  of  course  never  read  to  the  person- 
age to  whom  it  was  addressed,  the  author,  as  Pecchio  states,  re- 
maining at  Milan  the  whole  time  the  congress  of  Lyons  lasted. 
It  was  published,  however,  some  time  after,  with  the  following 
note  at  the  end :  ''  This  oration  was  concluded  before  the  new 
Italian  constitution  was  proclaimed;  it  would  now  require  many^ 
explanations  which  the  times  do  not  admit  of^^ 

We  value  this  piece,  not  so  much  for  its  style,  which  is  too 
ambitiously  classical,  but  as  an  interesting  document  of  the  history 
of  the  times,  written  by  an  impartial  spectator  of  passing  events. 
Some  of  the  sketches  it  contains  are  worthy  of  Tacitus,  whose 

Sn  our  author  would  9eem  to  have  borrowed  for  the  occasion, 
e  is  no  deceived  or  deceiving  partizan, — no  flexible  eulogist 
of  popular  license  or  factious  despotism;  he  is  as  inexorable  as 
Dante,  and  as  plain-speaking  as  Alfieri.  Such  men,  although 
they  may  be  wholly  unfit  in  troubled  times,  to  **  direct  the  storm,'' 
are  useful  in  checking  violence,  in  exposing  hypocrisy,  and  in 
opposing  the  perpetual  disposition  of  mankind  to  follow  headlong 
the  designing  and  the  ambitious*  Raised  above  the  mists  of 
political  passion,  their  voice  is  heard  b^  honest  men,  and  applauded 
at  last  by  the  many,  who  find  to  their  cost,  that  in  the  scramble 
between  the  powers  that  are  and  the  powers  that  would  be,  the 
welfare  of  individuals  has  been  utterly  lost  sight  of. 

Foscolo  had,  by  his  conduct,  made  himself  some  enemies,  but 
he  had  also  acquired  many  friends.  He  was  allowed  to  live  after 
his  own  fashion,  during  the  mild  and  equitable  administration  pf 
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Melzi.  This  was  a  time  6f  peace,  and  he  had  retired  on  half 
pay.  As  be  had  no  means  of  his  own,  he  was  led  to  try  his  for^ 
tune  at  the  licensed  faro-table  adjoining  the  theatre  of  la  Scala. 
Fortune  appears  to  have  treated  him  better  than  the  generality  of 
young  gamesters;  he  would  at  times  come  home  with  his  pockets 
fuU  of  gold.  Next  day  he  used  to  emerge  from  his  obscure 
lodgings,  and  take  handsome  apartments  in  some  fashionable 
Street,  purchase  horses,  and  live  and  dress  like  a  youn^  man  of 
fashion.  This  lasted  until  a  new  turn  of  the  wheel  obliged  him 
to  sell  all  and  bury  himself  again  in  a  garret^  with  his  books  and 
MSS.,  whence  he  would  not  again  emerge  for  many  a  day. 
He  was  at  the  same  time,  as  usual  with  him,  always  in  love, 
though  not  always  with  the  same  object,  and  his  biographer  states 
that  Foscolo's  taste  was  in  this  particular  remarkably  refined. 
He  preferred,  it  seems,  the  dark-haired  and  dark-eyed.  In  that 
country  of  licensed  gallantry,  a  man  of  Foscolo's  reputation  as  a 
successful  author,  a  character  much  more  scarce  then  in  Italy 
than  it  is  in  England  in  our  days,  was  not  a  lover  to  be  despised 
by  a  fashionable  belle. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  he  made  an  Italian  version  of  the 
Hymn  of  Callimachus,  de  conut  Berecynthue,  accompanied  by  a 
volume  of  erudite  comments.  He  was  remarkably  fond  of  this 
sort  of  labour,  a  taste  rather  unusual  for  a  poet.  He  read  con- 
tinually, and  had  a  most  felicitous  memory.  But  another  inter* 
ruption  to  his  studies  and  his  gallantries  he  was  now  to  meet 
with.  The  conscription  was  extended  to  Italy.  The  Italian 
army  was  formed,  and  the  Italian  troops  were  now  to  follow  the 
fortune  of  their  ambitious  chief.  The  "  army  of  England"  was 
collected  on  the  shores  of  the  channel,  and  Foscolo  joined  it  with 
an  Italian  division  under  the  command  of  General  Pino.  He 
held  the  rank  of  captain,  and  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  General 
Tullie.  We  find  him  in  1805  at  St.  Omer,  where  the  Italian 
troops  were  stationed.  £very  road  leading  to  the  sea-coast  was 
marked  "  road  to  London."  Foscojo,  however,  was  not  to  see 
London  this  time,  but  being  in  sight  of  the  English  coast,  and 
having  abundant  leisure  in  his  cantonments,  his  early  partiality 
for  the  English  language  revived ;  he  found  in  the  family  with 
whom  he  lodged  at  St.  Omer  the  assistance  be  required,  and  then 
conceived  the  idea  of  translating  Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey 
into  Italian,  a  task  rather  hazardous,  but  which,  as  we  shall  see, 
he  afterwards  most  successfully  executed. 

When  the  camp  at  Boulogne  was  broken  up,  and  the  French 
troops  marched  into  Germany  for  the  third  Austrian  war,  he  re- 
turned to  Milan,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  General  Caf- 
farelli,  who  was  then  minister  at  war  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  ^  for 
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th«  new  metamorphosis  had  taken  place  dnring  his  absence. 
Foscolo  by  this  time  had  grown  more  indifferent  as  to  forms  of 
government ;  but  he  was  still  anxious  that  his  country  ^ould  b^ 
come  a  nation,  and  he  hoped  that  Napoleon's  warlike  ^nui* 
might  be  turned  to  account  for  the  purpose.  With  a  view  to 
revive  the  study  of  military  science  among  his  countrymen,  he 
proposed  to  bring  out  a  new  and  correct  edition  of  the  works  of 
Montecuccoli,  the  celebrated  Italian  captain  of  the  17th  x^entury* 
The  edition  was  splendidly  got  up,  under  the  auspices  of  General 
Caffarelli;  and  enriched  with  notes  and  illustrations;  but  it  was 
too  expensive  for  common  use,  and  it  was  also  criticised  as  defi- 
cient in  the  correctness  of  the  text.  Another  edition  was  subse* 
quently  published  by  Grassi,  at  Turin,  in  ISSI^  which  is  now 
preferred. 

Through  General  Caffarelli's  friendship,  however,  Foscold 
obtained  a  very  valuable  privilege,  that  of  being  allowed  to  live 
where  and  how  he  pleased,  retaining  his  rank  and  pay  of  captain 
in  the  Italian  army.  In  truth  his  temper  and  disposition  were 
not  well  adapted  to  the  routine  and  discipline  of  service.  It  is 
reported  that  the  viceroy,  Eugene  Beauharnois,  one  day  observed 
laughing,  that  the  three  poets  he  had  in  his  army,  Gasparinetti, 
Ceroni,  and  Foscolo,  gave  him  more  trouble  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  officers  put  together.  Foscolo  now  removed  to  Brescia,  a 
fine  town,  in  a  most  pleasant  and  healthy  country,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  and  between  the  beautiful  lakes  of  Iseo  and  Garda, 
a  situation  far  superior  to  that  of  flat  thick-aired  Milan.  The 
people  of  Brescia  are  among  the  most  lively,  active  and  intelligent 
of  Northern  Italy.  The  place  has  produced  more  men  of  lettera 
and  science  than  any  other  town  in  Lombardy.  The  gentlemen 
of  Brescia,  unlike  those  of  most  other  Italian  cities,  spend  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  at  their  country  houses,  and  are  fond  of 
rural  sports  and  pastimes.  The  youth  of  Brescia  are  fine, 
healthy,  robust  subjects,  and  supplied  the  army  of  Italy  with  its 
best  soldiers. 

"  Foscolo  took  up  his  abode  at  a  small  country  house^  on  an  emineoody 
a  short  distance  from  the  town.  There  he  used  to  spend  the  day  vntil 
sunset  in  study,  now  reciting  from  memory  passages  of  the  ancient  poets, 
now  trying  the  harmony  of  his  own  verse.  His  house  was  frequented 
by  numerous  visitors  of  every  class,  rank  and  party;  all  admired,  all  liked 
him.  Even  the  clergy,  notwithstanding  his  doubtful  reputation  both  in 
religion  and  politics,  esteemed  and  respected  him. . .  Often  did  he  sit  under 
a  wide-spreading  fig-tree  in  his  garden,  and  there,  surrounded  by  a 
numerous  audience,  he  discoursed  impromptu  by  the  hour  on  a  hundred 
different  topics.  He  possessed  the  art  of  exciting  and  electrifying  the 
minds  of  youth.    His  abrupt  sentences^  which  he  icatbered  aboai  lik» 
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the  Sybil's  leaves— his  moral  apophtbegms,  wbicb  be  beW  forth  now  in 
a  Stentorian^  now  in  a  sepulchral  tone  of  voice— bis  literary  celebrity — 
the  adventures  of  bis  life,  which  be,  perhaps  designedly,  involved  in  a 
certain  mystery — all  these  circumstances  captivated  the  eyes,  the  ears, 
and  the  hearts  of  bis  youthful  auditors.  His  bouse  was  a  sort  of 
Lycsuro,  and  he,  who  was  habitually  clamorous  in  conversation,  met 
there  with  interlocutors  who  vociferated  as  loudly  as  himself;  so  that 
his  dwelling  might  be  compared  at  times  to  the  cave  of  .£olus.  Towards 
the  dusk  of  the  evening,  he  used  to  walk  into  town,  and  he  might  often 
be  seen  at  the  theatre,  sitting  quietly  and  gravely,  like  a  crouching  lion, 
at  the  feet  of  a  handsome  and  witty  lady  of  Brescia.  Any  woman  with 
dark  eyes  was  an  lole  that  made  him  spin."— Pecchio,  Vita  di  Foscolo, 
p.  138. 

It  was  in  this  delightful  retirement,  probably  the  happiest 
period  of  his  life,  that  Foscolo  composed  his  poem  dei  Sepnicri, 
nvbich  was  published  in  1807,  and  upon  which  his  poetical  fame 
will  mainly  rest.  A  law  had  been  promulgated  about  that  time 
in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  directing  all  burials  to  take  place  in 
cemeteries  without  the  towns,  thus  superseding  the  old  and 
noxious  custom  of  burying  the  dead  under  the  pavement  of  the 
parish  churches,  by  which  the  atmosphere  was  poisoned  to  a 
degree  that  sometimes  made  persons  faint  while  at  prayers."^ 
This  salutary  provision,  however,  was,  like  most  enactments  of 
Napoleon's  reign,  accompanied  by  harsh  and  arbitrary  restric- 
tions; namely,  that  no  inscription  should  be  affixed  to  the  tombs, 
no  distinction  made  between  one  grave  and  another,  and  no  one 
admitted  to  visit  the  burying  ground.  These  unfeeling  regula- 
tions, quite  worthy  of  those  who  bad  proclaimed  some  years 
before  that  "  death  was  an  eternal  sleep/  were  actually  enforced 
in  the  cemetery  of  Verona  and  t>ther  places.  Foscolo's  ardent 
imagination,  imbued  with  the  classical  veneration  for  the  jura 
sancta  manium,  took  fire  at  what  be  considered  sacrilege  against 
all  poetical  as  well  as  pious  feelings.  The  poem  commences  in 
a  lofty  and  pensive  strain  on  the  mysterious  sympathy  between 
man  and  the  dust  of  the  departed.f 

"  The  shady  cypress  rear ;  and,  oh  !  afford 
The  refuge  ot  the  carv'd  and  o'erwept  urn. 


*  Nod  §tmfr0 !  Msti  srpoIcraK  ai  tempi        **  Not  in  wise  timet  0ie  cemeteries  dfnk 
Fean  paviroento,  ne  agl'  incensi  avvolto      Were  laid  beneath  tlie  churches*  floors, 
De  cndaveri  it  lezso  i  supplicanti  and  gorged 

CooUmind.  • . .  Till  the  believers  shudder*d  at  the  stench* 

Suaiigling  the  iucense-furoes,  and  kneel'd 
in  terror.** 
t  In  the  few  extracts  here  given  from  this  poem,  we  shall  avail  oonieWes  of  a  spirited 
tranaJatioA  of  it  into  English  blank  verse,  (the  first  that  has  been  made,)  which  reccaily 
appeared  in  the  tenth  number  of  Mr.  Caiupbell's  Metropolitan, 
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To  charm  the  sleep  of  death,  soon  as  yon  sun 
For  me  no  more  shall  quicken  earth,  with  all 

Her  soodly  family  that  breathe  and  bloom. 

«  ♦  ♦  «  *  * 

What  guerdon  for  the  past,  that  graven  stone 
Distinguish  mine  from  the  nnnumber'd  bones 
Wherewith  the  spectre  sows  the  earth  and  sea } 
True,  Pindemonte,  is  it,  that  even  Hope, 
Never  inconstant,  flies  the  sepulchres : 
There  comes  oblivion  3  and  o  er  strewn  remains. 
And  marr*d  resemblances  of  earth  and  heaven. 
Time  strides,  and  mocks  man  and  his  monuments. 

But  why  should  man  behold  it  like  a  vision — 

The  thought  that  cheers  him  at  the  gates  of  death  ? 

Doth  he  not  live,  though  laid  in  earth,  wherein 

The  music  of  the  day  is  ever  silent, 

If  he  can  wake  death's  sleep  with  soft  remembrance 

In  kindred  bosoms  ?     It  is  from  on  high  ^ 

This  binding  sense  of  sympathy  and  love. 

This  amulet  for  sorrow's  heirs,  whereby 

The  quick  hold  commune  with  the  voi^ess  dead  ; 

For  the  dead  answer,  if  the  sacred  soil 

That  nurs'd  and  gladden'd  them  in  infant  days, 

Yielding  its  mother  lap  for  their  long  rest, 

Keep  their  white  bones  unscatter'd  and  secure 

From  feet  irreverent,  with  a  decent  stone 

That  speaks  for  whom  ;  and  a  green  waving  tree 

To  soothe  with  flower  and  odour  and  sweet  shade. 

He  that  leaves  nothing  in  surviving  hearts 
Hath  darkness  in  his  urn  :  and  though  there  be 
A  life  beyond,  his  spirit  shall  be  one 
Whose  cry  is  piteous  in  the  surge-like  wail 
That  echoes  through  the  halls  of  Acheron, 
Or  creeps,  it  may  be,  under  the  great  wings 
Of  God's  foi^veness  -,  but  the  unhonour*d  sod 
Profits  the  weed -bed  of  the  desert  soil : 
There  woman  prays  not  with  her  tears  of  love, 
Nor  hears  the  solitary  passenger 
The  sigh  that  nature  wafts  us  from  the  tomb."* 

After  deprecating  the  obnoxious  law  which  "  forbade  a  name 
to  the  grave,"  he  turns  suddenly  round  upon  the  Milanese,  and 
upbraids  the  "  Lombard  Sardanapalus"  (die  Prince  Belgiojoso), 

*  Sol  chi  lion  lascta  eredita  d'affeiU  Del  perdono  di  Dio ;  ma  la  sia  polvc 

Poca  gioja  ha  dclP  urna ;  e  se  pur  uira  Lascia  alle  ortichc  di  deserta  glelia ; 

Dopo  r  eseqaie,  errar  vede  il  suo  »pirto  Owe  ne  donna  innaroorata  preghi, 

Fra  'I  coropianto  de'  templi  Acherontei,  Ne  passeggier  solingo  oda  il  sospifo 

O  ricovrarsi  suUo  le  grandi  ale  Che  dal  tumulo  a  noi  oianda  Natura.    ' 
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whose  soul  rejoices  in  the  sight  of  his  sleek  cattle  that  pasture  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ticino,  and  the  city  which,  wallowing  in  idleness 
and  plenty,  lavishes  its  wealth  on  emasculate  singers  and  lewd 
dancing-girls,  whilst  it  leaves  without  a  stone  or  inscription  the 
remains  of  the  gpod  Parini.  This  burst  of  invective,  more  violent 
perhaps  than  suited  the  occasion,  failed  not  to  produce  its  effect; 
for  several  busts,  monuments  and  inscriptions  were  soon  after 
raised  to  the  memory  of  the  Milanese  poet.  Foscolo's  constant 
and  affectionate  remembrance  of  that  virtuous  and  venerable  man, 
one  who  was  in  many  respects  so  different  from  himself,  is  a  very 
amiable  trait  in  his  character. 

He  proceeds  to  describe  the  various  rites  by  which  antient 
nations  honoured  the  obsequies  of  the  dead,  and  then  descending 
to  modem  times,  he  alludes  in  a  feeling  strain  to  what  other 
foreigners  have  also  admired — the  country  church-yards  of  Eng- 
land. **  But  the  tombs  of  great  men  stir  the  hearts  of  the  be- 
holder to  generous  deeds!"  He  describes  his  own  impressions 
when  he  first  stood  in  Santa  Croce,  the  Florence  Pantheon,  in 
the  presence  of  the  tombs  of  Machiavelli,  Michelangelo  and 
Galileo;  and,  in  a  splendid  apostrophe,  he  extols  the  Tuscan 
Athens  for  the  care  she  has  bestowed  on  the  only  remaining  glo- 
ries of  Italy,  the  dust  of  her  mighty  dead ! 

'«  Near  these  marbles  oft 

AUieri  linger'd  in  the  trance  of  thought; 
Indignant  with. his  country's  gods,  he  paced 
The  desert  walks  of  Amo,  and  looked  round 
In  mute  request  upon  the  field  and  sky  3 
And  when  th^  face  of  nature  bad  no  smile 
To  soothe  his  cares,  his  stem  brow  rested  here. 
Bearing  the  wanness  with  the  hope  of  death. 
With  them  he  dwells  for  ever!  Here  his  bones 
Still  murmur  of  their  country."* 
This  is  a  striking  portrait  of  Alfieri  in  his  latter  days,  which 
he  passed  at  Florence,  where  he  terminated  his  career  in  October, 
1803. 

Foscolo  dedicated  his  poem  to  Ippolito  Pindemonte,  one  of 
the  best  and  most  amiable  of  the  modem  Italian  writers.f  Pinde- 
monte had  himself  begun  another  on  the  same  subject^  and  he 
now  retumed  the  compliment  in  congenial  verse,  though  in  the 
milder  spirit  of  his  own  wise  and   well-regulated  philosophy. 

•  ,  E  t  quest!  marmi  Desidso  inirando,  e  poi  che  nollo 

Venue  spesso  Vittorio  ad  upirarti,  Umano  aspetto  gli  nioloea  la  cura, 

Into  a'  patri  nnmi,  crrava  mnlo  Qui  posava  Taustero,  c  at ea  aul  volto 

Ore  Arno  %  pid  deterto,  i  campi  e  il  cielo      l\  pallor  della  morte  e  la  sperauxa. 
■    t  Of  Uiis  excellent  man's  character  and  writings  a  short  sketch  was  given  in  No.  IX, 
of  this  Rerlew. 
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Whether  it  wa«  ia  coosequeoce  of  these  effusionif  or  fiPom  i 
other  cause*  it  is  certain  that  the  offensive  regulations  wer«  0000 
afterwards  abolished.  Anotlier  consequence  of  Foscolo's  poMu 
it  is  reported,  was  the  resolution  of  the  government  to  establidi 
at  Milan  a  Pantheon  for  the  monuments  of  illustrious  Italiaos* 
But  the  bard  of  the  sepulchres  himself  lies  forgotten  in  ao  ob« 
scure  country  church-yard,  in  a  foreign  land* 

This  poem,  of  only  SCO  lines,  made  a  strong  sensation  io  ItiJy, 
and  added  greatly  to  the  author's  reputation.  Literary  meo  ap» 
plauded,  commentecf,  and  tiied  to  imitate  iu  Professor  Borgiio^ 
of  Brescia,  translated  it  into  Latin  hexameters;  and  Tortt*  m 
well  as  Pindemonte,  wrote  a  poem  on  the  same  subject 

While  at  Brescia,  Foscolo  published  a  version  of  the  6r8t  book 
of  the  Iliad,  and  dedicated  it  to  his  rival  Monti,  who  had  alreadj 
published  several  cantos  of  another  translation.  Foscolo  chiefljr 
aimed  at  fidelity,  conciseness,  and  as  near  an  approach  as  possible 
to  the  energy  of  the  original.  Besides  the  great  superiori^  which 
be  possessed  over  Monti  as  a  scholar,  he  had  the  advantage  of 
being  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  modem  Greek  from  bis 
earliest  years.  The  latter  knew  little  or  nothing  of  Greek  wbaa 
he  began  his  translation,  but  he  had  the  assistance  of  several 
learned  Hellenists,  and  greatly  surpassed  his  rival  in  the  fluency 
and  harmony  of  his  Italian  versification:  he  used  to  say  that  he 
had  inherited  from  Virgil  an  utter  aversion  to  lines  destitute  of 
numbers,  alluding  to  some  of  Alfieri's  composition.  But  Foscolo 
understood  the  harmony  of  Homer's  poetry  better  than  any  man 
living — a  gift  rather  surprising,  as  his  biographer  remarksi  in  one 
who  had  no  ear  for  music,  and  who^  when  he  attempted  to  repeat 
a  tune  from  the  opera,  could  only  squeak  instead  of  singing.  It 
was  an  observation  of  his,  that  **  no  poet  modifies  as  Homer  does 
the  harmony,  the  march,  the  colouring  of  his  words  according  to 
bis  various  arguments;  and  in  no  other  work  is  passion,  that  most 
essential  element  of  poetry,  so  generally  diffused  as  in  the  Iliad." 
Monti,  however,  completed  his  version,  which  is  indisputably  the 
best  that  Italy  possesses;  while  his  competitor  only  published  the 
first  and  third  cantos,  although  it  is  said  that  he  had  proceeded  as 
far  as  the  twelfth  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  always  spoke  of 
Monti  in  terms  of  deference  and  respect,  even  aftbr  the  latter  had 
cooled  towards  him.  It  was  never  his  habit  to  slander  real  talent, 
however  little  mercy  he  showed  to  quacks  and  pretenders. 

It  was  somewhere  about  this  period  of  his  life  that  Foscolo  met 
with  an  unpleasant  occurrence.  His  appearance  had  always 
been  marked  by  an  air  of  singularity  at  first  somewhat  startling  t 
his  features  were  not  regular,  and  his  bushy,  curlinz,  reddish  hair, 
his  thick  eyebrows,  the  enormous  whiskers  which  covered  the 
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l#wer  part  of  his  face,  fais  sandy  coroplexioQ,  his  deep^set,  quick* 
dartiag  grey  eyes,  his  high  cheek  bones  and  protruding  lips,  made 
him  upon  the  whole  a  strange  looking  being.  Add  to  this  the 
glooQiy,  dark-brooding  look  which  he  often  assumed,  ftnd  he  be- 
came really  frightful.  A  Frenchman  told  him  one  day,  in  a  flip« 
pant,  balf-joking  tone>  ^'  vous  etes  bien  laidf  moimeurj'  '*  Qui, 
montUur,  i  /aire  peur,'*  sharply  replied  Foscolo,  fixing  his  eyes 
opoo  him.  This  seems  to  have  effectually  silenced  the  jesten 
But  another  time,  as  the  poet,  in  one  of  his  most  savage  moods, 
entered  the  dining-room  of  a  restaurateur  at  Milan,  a  friend  of  his, 
m  Dane,  who  was  already  seated  at  table,  stared  at  him  as  if  he 
did  not  know  him,  and  then,  on  Foscolo  drawing  near,  pretended 
to  apologixe  by  saying  he  had  mistaken  him  at  first  for  an  ourang-* 
outang.  Foscolo,  who  was  not  without  his  share  of  personal 
VMiity,*  grew  furious  at  the  comparison;  high  words  followed,  and 
a  challenge  was  the  consequence.  They  fought  with  pistols,  and 
Foseolo  broke  his  antagonist's  knee.  *^  He  never  in  after  life,'' 
saj^  Pecchio,  ''alluded  to  this  or  any  other  duel,  though  1  believa 
Ibis  was  not  the  only  occurrence  of  the  kind  in  his  life." 

In  1808,  Foscolo,  from  a  captain  in  the  army,  became  professor 
in  the  University  of  Pavia.  The  chair  of  eloquence,  which  had 
been  some  years  before  filled  by  Monti,  and  afterwards  by 
Ceretti,  became  vacant  through  the  death  of  the  latter.  The 
government  offered  it  to  Foscolo  as  a  suitable  homage  to  bis 
literary  merits.  The  choice  was  generally  applauded :  he  would 
now,  people  thought,  be  in  his  proper  element.  But  those 
were  not  times  of  freedom  in  Italy,  any  more  than  the  present ; 
and  our  author  was  not  a  man  to  speak  against  his  conviction. 
Almost  every  writer  had  burnt  incense  before  the  great  Jupiier 
totmm^  but  Foscolo's  hands  were  unstained  with  the  prevalent 
idolatry.  While  he  was  preparing  his  inaugural  oration.  Count 
Vaccariy  who  was  then  minister  of  the  interior,  and  Foscolo's 
friend,  suggested  to  him  that  he  ought  to  say  something  laudatory 
of  Napoleon,  according  to  the  received  custom  in  such  cases, 
atdding  that  these  forms  of  oratory,  if  even  exaggerated,  were  like 
the  concluding  compliments  of  a  letter,  which  never  affect  the 
independence  of  the  writer.  The  minister  hinted  that  by  so 
doing  he  would  obtain  the  decoration  of  the  legion  of  honour. 
Foscolo,  however,  remained  unmoved ;  he  merely  replied  that  he 
thought  it  a  greater  distinction  to  have  deserved  a  decoration 

^  We  haTe  heard  that  in  his  younger  days  he  aflfrcted  a  tort  of  efleminaie  dandyitli 
mode  of  dress,  which  made  one  of  his  ncquaintKnce  conipnre  him  to  AlcibiHdc*— rather 
a  strange  similitude,  considering  our  tutlior*s  personal  ap|>earance.  Foscohi,  like 
Alfferi,  has  left  us  a  |>ortniit  of  himself,  both  physical  and  mural,  in  a  soonet,  itbich  it 
given  by  Pecchio,  p.  1S3. 
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without  having  it,  than  to  receive  one  without  deserving  it.  A 
handsome  Milanese  lady  joined  her  entreaties  to  the  friendly 
suggestions  of  the  minister ;  but  all  the  eloquence  of  her  lips  and 
of  her  large  black  eyes,  so  influential  in  general  with  Foscolo,  was 
on  this  occasion  exerted  upon  him  in  vain. — Pecchio,  p*  155. 

The  new  professor  took  for  the  subject  of  his  introductory 
oration, ''  the  origin  and  the  objects  of  literature/'  on  which  he 
made  a  most  elaborate  dissertation.  In  the  first  part  he  went 
over  a  vast  field  of  metaphysical  speculation  and  science,  discuss- 
ing the  origin  of  words  and  speech,  the  necessity  which  man  feels 
of  communicating  his  ideas,  the  progress  of  early  society,  the: 
first  religious  notions  and  rites  of  mankind,  the  combined  effects 
of  the  physical  laws  of  the  world  and  of  the  moral  nature  of  man^ 
which  constitute  the  two  elements  of  society,  religion  and  laws^ 
the  abuse  of  these  by  designing  individuals,  the  errors  of  schfdastic 
philosophy  and  theology,  the  corruption  of  eloquence  by  the 
rhetoricianrs,  and  the  necessity  of  freemg  literature  from  the  tnuor 
mels  of  grammarians  and  sophists.  When  he  afterwards  came 
to  descant  on  the  noble  office  and  sacred  duties  of  literature,  of 
its  independence  of  power,  the  orator  rose  to  the  loftiest  key  of 
eloquence.  In  his  peroration  to  the  Italian  youth,  after  unfold-^ 
ing  as  it  were  before  them,  the  beauties,  the  gifts,  the  charms 
of  their  common  country,  he  recommended  to  them  "  to  study 
above  all  the  lives  and  the  works  of  Dante,  Machiavelli,  Galitep, 
and  Tasso;  to  learn  from  the  history  of  those  illustrious  men  bow 
they  kept  alive  the  sacred  fire  of  genius  through  persecutions, 
torments,  and  exile,  in  the  depth  of  dungeons,  or  amidst  the  pangs 
of  domestic  poverty;  to  bend  over  their  tombs,  to  interrogate 
them  how  they  became  both  great  and  unfortunate,  and  bow  tbey 
were  supported  in  all  their  trials  by  the  love  of  their  country,  of 
fame  and  of  truth,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  bequeath  us  the  rich 
legacy  of  their  works,  and  the  benefit  of  their  example."  This 
splendid  burst  of  pathos,  delivered  in  Foscolo*s  very  best  manner, 
seems  to  have  thrilled  to  the  inmost  hearts  of  his  audience,  and 
loud  bursts  of  applause,*  even  from  grave  personages  present, 
marked  the  termination  of  his  lecture.  Not  a  word  had  he  said 
about  prince  or  government,  emperor  or  minister.  Whether  it 
was  on  account  of  this  stubborness,  of  the  boldness  of  his  specu* 
lative  theories,  and  the  unequalled  freedom  of  his  language,  or  of 
all  these  causes  combined,  the  result  was,  that  within  the  year  the 
chair  of  eloquence  was  suppressed,  under  pretence  of  a  reform  in 
the  scholastic  system.* 

*  The  professorship  of  Italian  eloquence  wns  suppressed,  not  onljr  at  Pafia,  but  aisp 
at  Padua  and  Bologna.  Napoleon's  ministesrs  feared  thf  effect  of  oratory  over  tkfi 
winds  of  youth. 
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Of  the  other  lectures  delivered  by  Foscolo  during  the  few 
months  he  filled  this  chair,  we  find  no  notice  taken  by  his  bio- 
graphers, although  we  have  now  before  us  several  interesting  ex- 
tracts which  were  taken  down  at  the  time  in  short-hand,  and  have 
been  printed  since  his  death  by  the  Lugano  publishers  of  his 
other  works.*  They  consist  of  two  lectures^  one  on  eloquence, 
and  the  other  on  the  Italian  language,  and  of  an  oration,  extra  ca- 
itudram,  which  he  pronounced  on  Uie  occasion  of  the  laurea  being 
conferred  on  some  students  of  the  faculty  of  law.  This  lust  con- 
tains some  propositions  which  must  have  startled  the  ears  of  the 
graver  part  of  the  audience.  He  begins  by  saying,  that  most 
doctrines  of  universal  use  in  this  world  are  taught  in  a  manner 
i^ery  different  from  their  practice,  which  discordance  keeps  man- 
kind in  a  state  of  schism  and  uncertainty.  He  asserts  that  equity 
may  p)«vail  within  each  respective  society  or  commonwealth,  but 
not  between  one  commonwealth  and  the  others,  not  between  go- 
vernment and  government,  not,  in  short,  amon^  the  universal 
^gg^^g^^  of  the  human  race.  He  sees  no  certamty  or  stability 
in  the  jtis  gentium,  but  finds  those  qualities  in  the  jus  dvUe,  which 
is  derived  from  the  force  of  necessity.  Justice,  patriotism,  state 
reason,  appear  to  him  one  and  the  same  thing, — they  all  merge 
into  one  principle :  lex  papuli  solus  est.  That  system  of  legisla- 
tion and  government  is  best  which  best  conciliates  the  respective 
interests  of  the  citizens,  as  well  as  maintains  the  concord  and 
strength  of  the  nation,  in  order  that  it  may  dictate,  and  not  be 
dictated  to,  by  other  people. 

After  the  suppression  of  his  chair  at  Pavia,  Foscolo  repaired  to 
Borgo  di  Vico,  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Como,  a  delightful 
retreat,  where  he  had  the  advantage  of  the  society  of  Count 
Giovio,  a  nobleman  amiable,  hospitable,  and  fond  of  erudition 
and  poetry .f  There  he  used  to  spend  his  days  in  study,  or  in 
rambling  about  that  romantic  neighbourhood — now  to  the  solitary 
halls  of  the  Villa  Pliniana,  and  now  up  the  hill  crowned  by  the 
old  feudal  towers  of  Baradello,  whence  there  is  a  splendid  and 
most  extensive  view.  When  he  returned  from  these  rambles,  at 
times  in  a  more  thoughtful  and  melancholy  mood  than  usual,  the 
young  Countess  P.,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Giovio,  used  to  rally 
him  on  his  singularities,  saying,  that  "  he  looked  like  the  very 
genius  of  the  place."  When  he  declaimed  aloud  some  sonnet  of 
Petrarch;  ♦'  My  dear  Ugo/*  she  would  say,  '*  you  are  a  sentimental 


*  AJcuQi  acritti  e  traiUU  inediU  di  Ugo  Foscolo,  Lugano,  I3f9. 

t  He  hu  written  several  works,  illustrative  of  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Como, 
bedd^s  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  prove  oomposlUons,  letters*  essays,  and  scattered 
thoughts,  published  by  Silvestri,  Milan,  1824.    Count  GiQvio  died  in  1914. 
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thunder."  (Picchio,  p.  173.)  Ugo  grumbled  occasionally  at 
these  interpellatious,  hut  soon  became  pacified;  he  was  eatiljr 
tamed  by  the  voice  of  a  handsome  and  clever  woman.  At  Borgo 
he  applied  himself  to  polish  his  favourite  Hymn  to  the  Graces, 
which  he  afterwards  completed  at  Florence.  He  also  wrot« 
another  tragedy,  Ajax.  The  subject  is  the  dispute  for  the  arms  of 
Achilles  between  Ajaz  and  Ulysses,  which  Agamemnon  decided 
in  favour  of  the  latter.  This  play  not  only  did  not  add  to  Foscolo's 
fame  as  a  dramatist^  but  became  the  source  of  infinite  future 
vexation  to  him.  It  was  performed  at  La  Scala  at  Milan,  aftet 
having  been  duly  read  to  several  agents  of  the  government.  The 
house  was  crowded  to  excess,  as  Foscolo  had  numerous  friends* 
and  also  not  a  few  enemies.  But  the  plot  was  destitute  of  int^ 
rest,  the  dialogue  cold  and  declamatory,  and  an  unlucky  doublo- 
entendre  at  last  sealed  the  fate  of  the  play.  The  word  Salamimit 
meaning  the  people  of  Salamis  who  had  followed  their  king  Ajax 
to  Troy,  but  which  in  vulgar  Italian  has  a  low  signification  as  well 
as  a  contemptuous  application,*  occurs  pretty  often  through  the 
play.  The  audience  bore  this  with  tolerable  composure,  until  at 
last  when,  towards  the  end,  Teucer  exclaims,  **  O  Salamini,  you 
wretched  remains  of  a  host  of  heroes,"  a  general  burst  of  laiightnr 
ran  through  the  house,  and  the  play  was  doomed  for  ever.  It  was 
a  fate  similar  to  that  of  Thompson's  SophoNnba.  But  this  was 
not  all :  a  more  mischievous  interpretation  was  given  to  Foscolo's 
plot,  by  his  enemies,  the  pedants  and  tlie  courtiers,  who  envied 
his  reputation  for  stubborn  independence  as  much  as  his  talenta; 
and  they  went  about  whispering,  where  tliey  knew  such  whispers 
would  be  caught  and  registered,  that  Foscolo  had  intended  to  ex- 
pose, in  the  character  of  Asamemnou,  the  immoderate  ambition 
and  overbearing  policy  of  Napoleon;  in  that  of  Ajax,  to  shadow 
the  exiled  General  Moreau;  and  in  Ulysses,  Fouch^  the  police 
minister.  And  some  of  the  ministers  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  did 
not  disdain  to  take  notice  of  such  puerile  malignity.  The  prina- 
ing  of  the  play  was  forbidden,  and  the  whole  city  of  Milan,  says 
Pecchio,  was  put  in  an  uproar  about  this  miserable  gossip,  and 
the  evil  interpreters  and  the  police  informers  were  as  busy  iib> 
quiring,  listenmg,  and  reporting,  as  if  poor  Foscolo  with  his  Sala- 
mini had  attempted  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon's  empire.  The 
dramatist  might  easily  have  refuted  the  intention  imputed  to  hin, 
and  obtained  a  full  acquittal ;  but  by  denying  the  allusions  be 


*  SaUmini  is  a  vulgar  dimtnative  of  salame,  a  sausage ;  a  word  that  Is  alio  osed 
Sguratively  to  imply  a  gull,  a  roan  easily  duped.  Some  of  the  spectators  reighi  apply 
It  to  themselves  fir  having  listened  to  long  and  lo  patiently  to  a  dull  play»  The 
humoor  is  perfactly  Italian* 
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would  liave  gken  up  what  now  constituted  the  principal  interest 
of  his  play,  and  his  vanity,  ever  eager  to  attract  public  attention 
upon  himself,  made  him  prefer  encountering  the  unpleasant  con- 
sequences of  a  suspicion,  which  he  encouraged  by  his  affectation 
of  mystery*  The  consequence,  however,  was  merely  a  temporary 
•jdle  from  Milan.  An  academic  coterie,  hostile  to  Foscolo,  for 
which  be  had  expressed  his  contempt,  carried  their  petty  perse* 
cutioo  and  loyalty  so  far  as  to  declare  in  the  PoligraJ'o,  a 
Ulerary  journal  of  that  time,  that  *'  whoever  throws  ridicule 
on  the  labours  of  professors,  librariana  and  academicians,  taxes 
with  ignorance  the  monarch  who  protects  them,  and  becomes 
guilty  of  lite^majeite.'^  We  doubt  whether  any  thing  equal 
to  this  specimen  of  servility  has  been  written  since  the  re* 
•toration. 

Foscolo  selected  Florence,  then  an  appendage  of  the  French 
empire»  and  under  a  separate  administration  from  that  of  the  king* 
domof  Italy,  as  the  place  of  his  retreat,  and  there  he  sojourned  in 
peace  for  a  considerable  time.  He  continued  to  work  at  his 
poem  of  the  Graces,  of  which  some  detached  parts  only  have 
iMMn  published,  and  dedicated  it  to  Canova.  It  is  full  of  mytho* 
logical  images ;  but  there  are  also  some  fine  passages  in  it  descrip- 
tive of  realities,  such  as  the  one  in  which  he  represents  Galileo  (in 
whose  former  habitation  he  himself  was  then  lodging),  contem- 
plating the  pure  Tuscan  sky,  and  the  magnificent  horizon  from  the 
hill  of  Camaldoli.  At  Florence  he  also  completed  and  published 
his  translation  of  the  Sentimental  Journey ^  which  is  a  masterpiece 
of  its  kind.  The  perfect  ease  and  freedom  of  the  style,  the  fide- 
lity with  which  every  thought  and  allusion  of  the  original  is  ren- 
ctered;  the  quaintness,  the  satire,  the  playfulness  of  Sterne,  turned 
ioto  genuine  and  current  Italian  humour,  without  ever  appearing 
constrained  or  licentious;  the  sympathy  of  feeling  that  seems  to 
have  existed  between  the  English  traveller  and  his  Italian  trans* 
lator;  the  short  but  lively  and  apposite  notes  which  Foscolo  has 
added  to  his  version, — all  these  have  combined  to  render  the 
Vwggio  Sentimentale  di  Yorick  one  of  the  most  entertaining,  we 
bad  almost  said  original,  books  in  the  language.  It  affords  a 
complete  refutation  of  the  charge  brought  against  it  of  being  too 
stiff  and  formal  for  light  entertaining  prose.  Foscolo  has  more 
than  any  of  bis  contemporaries  the  merit  of  displaying  the  capa- 
bilities of  Italian  prose  for  every  species  of  composition,  when 
managed  by  a  man  of  genius.  He  and  Manzoni  have  now  fully 
demonstrated  that  it  has  been  the  fault,  not  of  the  language,  but 
of  the  censors,  the  pedants,  and  the  academicians,  if  Italy  has  re- 
mained till  lately  without  a  novel,  without  almost  a  book  of 
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travels,  of  sketches  of  manners^  of  lively  correspondence,  wiAoat, 
in  short,  what  may  be  styled  an  **  entertaining  library."  The 
sketch  of  "  Didymus  the  Clerk,"  which  accompanies  the 
*'  Viaggio  Sentimentale,*'  is  a  double  of  Foscolo  himself  in  the 
mid-day  of  his  life.  The  portrait  is  of  course  coloured;  some 
features  are  altered  for  the  sdke  of  effect;  but  it  gives  a  pretty 
correct  idea  of  his  temper,  peculiarities,  and  favourite  fancies. 

Foscolo,  persisting  in  his  dramatic  attempts,  in  spite  of 
former  failures,  wrote  a  third  tragedy,  Ricciarda,  a  subject  from 
middle  age  history.  It  has  the  same  faults  as  the  other  two, 
poverty  of  invention,  monotony  of  tone,  and  want  of  dramatic  in- 
terest. The  language  is  fine,  and  the  verse  harmonious.  But 
his  literary  fame  will  not  rest  on  his  dramas. 

In  1813  he  again  returned  to  Milan,  and  continued  there  unmo* 
lested  and  immersed  in  his  studies.  During  that  memorable  year, 
while  the  fate  of  Europe  was  being  decided  in  the  hard  contested 
fields  of  Germany,  he  remained  indifferent  and  unmoved,  says 
Pecchio,  like  Archimedes  amidst  the  storming  of  Syracuaep 
Probably  he  had  become  sick  of  politics,  and  as  he  had  beeo 
4ong  disappointed  in  Napoleon,  he  was  not  sorry  to  see  his  am- 
bition checked  and  his  pride  humbled.  At  last  the  Colossua  fell, 
and  Foscolo  himself  awoke,  as  it  were,  at  the  report  of  his  fiall. 
In  April,  1814,  he  entered  warmly  into  the  views  of  the  Inde- 
pendents, who  were  anxious  that  Northern  Italy  should  form  a 
state,  free  from  either  French  or  German  tutelage.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Milan  regency  to  the  rank  of  major.  On  the  day 
of  the  cruel  murder  of  Prina,  he  tried  to  save  that  unfortunate 
man,  and  harangued  the  people  from  the  window  of  the  house 
iu  which  Prina  had  concealed  himself.  But  his  efforts  were  vain; 
the  mob  would  have  blood,  and  were  led  and  excited  by  designing 
individuals.  At  last  the  Austrians  entered  Milan,  vd^en  the  re- 
gency  was  dissolved,  and  the  patriots  were  obliged  to  submit, 
after  having  delivered  a  protest,  claiming  their  rights  of  independ- 
ence as  a  constitutional  kingdom,  to  the  English  general  (Mac- 
farlane),  to  be  laid  before  the  Allied  Powers.  This  paper  was 
written  by  Foscolo.  No  prospect  now  remained  for  the  latter  at 
Milan,  except  that  of  obtaining  a  small  pension  from  the  Austrian 
government,  as  an  officer  of  the  late  Italian  army.  Foscolo  never 
had  possessed  any  property.  Some  of  the  Austrian  men  in  office, 
it  appears,  who  knew  his  abilities  and  his  literary  influence,  were 
anxious  to  engage  him  as  editor  of  a  new  literary  journal,  which 
they  then  proposed  to  establish  in  Lombardy.  They  began  by 
requesting  him  to  write  a  prospectus  of  the  intended  ioumal. 
Foscolo  complied,  and  drew  it  upon  an  enlightened  andf  liberal 
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ba^is;*  but  be  refiised  tbe  editorship  wbicb  was  offered  him,  witb 
six  thousand  francs  annual  salary.  This  correspondence,  how- 
ever^ could  not  but  be  attended  with  the  interchange  of  common 
courtesy  between  the  parties,  and  this  was  immediately  noticed 
bj  those  who  wished,  absurdly  enough,  that  the  Italians  should 
keep  themselves  in  a  state  of  complete  mterdict  from  the  Austrians. 
Foscolo  was  not  enthusiast  enough  for  this,  but  he  was  grieved 
to  perceive  that  slander  was  busy  at  work  against  him.  Pecchio 
gives  us  the  following  particulars  of  his  sudden  disappearance 
from  Milan : — 

**  One  afternoon  I  met  Foscolo  outside  of  the  Porta  Orientale,  in  the 
poplar  avenue  which  leads  to  Loreto;  bis  brow  was  more  dlouded 
than  usual,  and  we  walked  a  long  while  in  silence ;  at  last  he  broke  it 
by  saying,  ^  You  that  are  wont  to  tell  the  truth  both  to  friends  and 
enemies,  tell  me  candidly  \diat  do  people  say  of  me  in  Milan  V  '  If  you 
continue  this  intercourse  with  tbe  Austrians,'  I  answered, '  your  enemies 
will  say  that  you  are  one  of  their  spies.'f  This  seemed  to  strike  bim 
like  a  thunderbolt;  be  quickened  bis  pace,  and  spoke  not  another  word. 
The  following  day  I  beard  that  he  bad  left  Milan  without  taking  leave 
of  bis  friends,  without  a  passport,  and  without  money." — p.  1 94. 

It  was  reported  by  some,  that  he  was  implicated  in  the  military 
conspiracy  discovered  about  that  time,  in  which  Lecchi  and  other 
officers  were  concerned.  But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
above  affords  the  best  clue  to  Foscolo's  conduct  in  this  parti- 
ctilar,  and  is  more  consistent  with  the  character  of  the  man.  He 
took  refuge  in  Switzerland.  From  thence  he  addressed  a  sort  of 
liEirewell  to  his  countrymen,  which  was  inserted  in  the  Gazette  of 
Lugano,  and  contained  the  following  passage : — 

'*  Let  tbe  minister  of  the  Austilan  police  spare  himself  tbe  trouble  of 
watching  and  annoying  me  in  my  exile,  for  I  am  henceforth  dead  to  all 
political  questions.     I  have  no  wish  to  excite  tbe  hopeless  passions  of 

my  countrymen We  were  once  in  want  of  arms, — France  gave 

them  to  us, — and  Italy  again  obtained  a  name  among  nations.  Tliis  was 
at  tbe  cost  of  many  sacriBces,  it  is  true,  of  many  disappointments ;  but 
yet  tbe  death  of  a  single  man  would,  one  day  or  other,  have  brought 

*  Perhaps  Uiis  plau  led  to  the  establishment  of  tbe  Biblioteca  Italiaiui^  wliicii  was 
begun  in  1816,  under  the  direction  of  Acerbi,  (now  Austrian  Consul  in  Egypt,)  with 
Uie  assistance  of  Monti,  Giordanl,  and  Breislak,  and  which  contmues  to  thi»  daj. 

t  There  b,  and  always  has  been,  a  deploiable  spirit  of  personality  and  fSEUiaticisni  in 
Italian  politics.  It  destroys  the  charities  of  common  life,  and  renders  society  in  Italy 
truly  irksome  to  a  roan  who  thinks  for  himself,  and  is  uninfluenced  by  parties.  Any 
one  who  does  oot  go  the  whole  length  of  the  violent  liberals,  who  does  not  subscribe 
to  their  exaggerations,  who  expresses  the  least  doubt  about  the  propriety  and  wisdom 
of  their  plots  and  insurrections,  is  liable  to  be  stigmatised  as  an  Amtrian.  Thus 
Botfa  has  been  violently  assailed  for  speaking  boldly  and  frankly  of  all  parties  ;  and 
even  the  excellent  Manaoni  has  been  censured  by  liberal  critics  for  having  in  his  novel, 
I  Promtm  Spon,  praised  tbe  Christian  conduct,  as  recorded  in  history,  of  certain  pre- 
lates and  monks  of  the  16th  century. 
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about  changes  faToorable  to  all  Italiam  mho  bad  the  iplHt  to  ftefae  the 
opportuoity.  It  was,  bowcver,  otherwise  ordained.  The  destinies  0f 
the  world  have  turned  into  a  new  and  unexpected  channel.  The  actmi 
disease  of  Italy  is  a  slow  lethargic  decline;  she  will  soott  be  notbing^  bni 
a  lifeless  corpse.  Let  the  generous  among  her  sons  grieve  in  siknce^ 
without  degrading  themselves  by  querulous  and  impotent  outcries,  or  by 
servile  recriminations." 

These  sentiments  are  characteristic  of  the  man  and  of  the 
times.  Because  things  did  not  turn  out  as  he  had  wished,  he 
gave  up  all  as  lost;  he  exaggerated  the  evils  of  his  country,  and 
despaired  of  the  future.  With  regard  to  his  notions  about  Italy 
recovering  her  independence  by  the  natural  death  of  Napoleon,  it 
was  at  best  a  consolatory  illusion,  to  which  many  real  patriots, 
especially  simong  the  military,  clung  as  a  last  hope.  Faithful  to 
classical  precedents,  they  thought  of  Alexander's  unwieldy  empire 
falling  to  pieces  at  his  death,  but  they  forgot  that  the  inheritors  of 
Alexander's  spoils  were  his  own  Macedonian  captains.  A  foreign 
military  despotism  is  but  an  unfit  preparative  for  the  attainment 
of  national  independence* 

At  Zurich  or  in  its  neighbourhood  Foscolo  remained  for  nearly 
two  years.  There  he  published  the  correct  edition  of  his  Ortis, 
with  an  appendix  of  comments  and  strictures,  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded.  There  also  he  fell  in  love,  according  to  custom* 
and  we  have  heard  from  persons  there  who  knew  him,  that  the 
object  of  his  passion  was  the  original  of  the  portrait  placed  aa 
a  vignette  to  the  edition  of  Ortis.  He  wrote  several  lettera 
from  thence  to  his  friefids  in  Italy,  especially  one  from  a  little 
island  on  the  lake  of  Zurich,  near  Rapperschwyl,  called  Hut- 
tonsgrab  (Button's  grave,)  which  was  spoken  of  in  an  Italian 
journal  as  deeply  affecting.  At  Zurich,  he  became  acquainted 
with  several  of  the  Swiss  men  of  letters,  among  others,  with 
Professor  Orell:  by  these  his  talents  were  admired,  and  his 
eccentricities  excused.  His  scepticism  gave  pain  to  the  moral 
and  religious.  He  was  no  professed  infidel,  and  spoke  of  religion 
with  respect,  but  his  mind  seemed  to  be  cankered  by  doubts  on 
all  and  every  moral  subject.  He  admired  the  Bible,  and  yet  on 
a  sudden  he  would  wander  into  the  most  absurd  dreams  of  pan- 
theism. Perhaps  there  was  in  this  a  little  acting,  in  order  to 
puzzle  his  good  Swiss  auditors,  but  he  would  at  times  maintain 
that  every  material  object  was  animated.  He  could  not  bear  the 
creaking  of  doors ;  *'  Shut  that  door  softly,'*  he  would  say,  ••  deal 
tenderly  with  that  chair, — who  knows,  perhaps,  but  tliat  it  is 
endowed  with  feeling  V  At  Zurich  he  also  published  a  satire  in 
Latin  prose,  and  in  a  sort  of  biblical  style,  entitled  **  Didymi 
Clerici  Prophetse  Minimi  Hypercalypseos,^  in  which  he  lashed  his 
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MUanese  f  nemiet  of  the  literary  and  courtly  coteries  who  bad 
aDDoyed  him  about  his  ^jaz.  He  printed  but  a  few  copies,  to 
some  of  which  he  added  a  Key.  The  principal  persons  alluded 
to  were  then  fallen,  and  in  disgrace.  This  was  a  piece  of  puerile 
aad  paltry  revenge,  quite  unworthy  of  him. 

In  Switzerland,  however,  there  were  no  sources  of  literary 
employment  open  to  him,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  he 
managed  to  live  there  so  long.  He  resolved  at  last  to  go  to 
England*  Having  been  refused  a  passport  in  the  "Brst  instance, 
be  applied  directly  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  then  the  Home  Secretary, 
who  answered  him  courteously,  and  sent  him  one  as  a  native  of 
the  Ionian  Isles.  He  arrived  in  England  about  the  end  of  1816. 
The  full  tide  of  emigration  from  the  continent  had  not  yet  set  in 
towards  this  country;  he  was  one  of  the  first  that  came  here  as  a 
voluntary  exile,  and  as  his  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  as  a  writer 
preceded  (lim^  ai>d  his  independent  character  was  justly  appre^ 
ciated,  be  became  at  first  a  sort  of  fashionable  lion.  But  Fos-* 
colo  possessed  intrinsic  merits  to  command  a  more  lasting  regard 
than  the  mere  capricious  patronage  of  fashion.  He  was  intro* 
duced  to  the  principal  literary  and  political  characters  in  London; 
and  he  secured  some  real  friends,  who  continued  firmly  attached 
to  him  to  the  last,  through  good  and  through  evil  report,  in  spite 
of  all  his  extravagancies  and  aberrations.  At  the  end  of  two  years 
be  got  tired  of  the  fashionable  world,  withdrew  from  it,  and  retired 
to  a  cottage  at  South  Bank,  Regent's  Park.  In  truth,  he  had 
been  too  long  accustomed  to  play  the  despot  in  his  own  Italian 
circle,  where  his  good  lungs  availed  him,  at  least,  as  much  as  his 
arguments,  to  feel  otherwise  than  out  of  his  place  in  refined 
English  society.  He  was  too  boisterous,  passionate  and  over* 
bearing  in  argument,  and  seems  at  times  to  have  forgotten  the 
decencies  of  polite  education.  Contradiction  on  political  and 
literary  subjects  absolutely  infuriated  him ;  he  raved  like  a  mad-* 
man,  regardless  of  all  present.  Of  his  ungovernable  temper, 
some  curious  specimens  are  given  by  Mr.  Stebbing,  in  the 
biography  of  Foscolo,  lately  appended  to  that  gentleman's  "  Lives 
of  the  Italiah  poets,"  which  is  full  of  information  and  anecdote 
relative  to  his  residence  in  England,  derived  from  persons  who 
enjoyed  his  intimacy. 

In  the  spring  of  1823,  some  of  those  friends  to  whom  we 
have  alluded,  proposed  to  him  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures 
on  Italian  literature,  and  they  took  upon  themselves  to  find 
him  subscribers.  The  lectures  were  given  in  liis  own  eloquent 
style  and  impassioned  manner,  and  produced  him  somewhere 
about  a  thousand  pounds.  But  this  seasonable  supply  appears 
to  have  had  the  effect  of  encouraging  his  expensive  propensities ; 
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we  have  heard  that  he  drew  for  a  considerable  part  of  this  sum  in 
advance,  in  order  to  defray  the  expense  of  a  splendid  dejeun^  at 
his  cottage,  to  which  he  invited  a  numerous  company,  including 
some  of  his  distinguished  and  kind  friends,  who  expected  merely 
to  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  friendly  chit-chat,  and  were  amazed 
and  grieved  when  they  saw  the  magnificent  style  of  the  entertain- 
ment, which  exhibited  a  lavish  supply  of  all  the  delicacies  of  the 
season.  But  a .  still  greater  folly  was  his  building  the  Di- 
gamma  cottage  (so  called  from  a  learned  article  which  he  wrote 
for  the  Quarterly  Review,  on  the  origin  and  vicissitudes  of  that 
lost  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet).  This  cottage  he  furnished  in 
a  style  of  classical  luxury,  with  statues  in  the  vestibule,  a  hot- 
house with  choice  plants,  &c.  He  was  waited  upon  by  three 
young  and  comely  damsels,  who  were  nicknamed  by  some  of  his 
Italian  friends,  '*  the  three  Graces."  Of  the  story  of  these  three 
sisters,  Pecchio  has  given  a  broad  version  with  no  very  favourable 
comments,  while  Mr.  Stebbing  has  left  it  open  to  more  charitable 
doubts.  We  shall  not  venture  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  sub^ 
ject ;  one  thing  is  certain,  that  Foscolo,  as  Peechio  himself  states, 
(and  he  appeals  to  the  testimony  of  numerous  Italian  friends,) 
never  betrayed  in  his  language,  his  writings,  or  his  manners,  the 
propensities  of  a  libertine ;  and  in  his  general  mode  of  living  was 
remarkably  frugal  and  abstemious.  Yet  his  partiality  for  the  sex 
was  great ;  and  his  adventures  with  them  in  Italy  are  hinted  at  pretty 
freely  by  his  Italian  biographer.  Such  a  man,  a  bachelor,  past  the 
middle  age,  and  not  meeting  in  England  with  the  resource  of 
serveniism,  might  fall  into  occasional  fits  of  licenciousness ;  it  is 
not  probable,  we  think,  that  he  had  given  himself  up  entirely  to  the 
grovelling  habit*  But  the  disorder  of  his  economy  was  with  him  a 
long  rooted  evil,  and  in  this  instance  it  gave  him  a  blow  from  which 
he  never  recovered.  He  became  insolvent,  and  in  consequence 
was  obliged  to  give  up  the  Digamma  cottage,  its  costly  furniture, 
hot-house,  8cc.  to  his  creditors;  the  "  three  Graces'*  were  dis- 
missedy  and  poor  Foscolo  took  shelter  under  an  assumed  name, 
first  at  Kentish  Town,  then  at  Hampstead,  from  whence  he 
changed  his  lodgings,  as  some  new  locality  captivated  his.  diseased 
fancy,  to  Hendon,  to  Totteridge,  and  afterwards  to  several  places 
within  the  bills  of  mortality.  This  was  in  1825.  His  self- 
importance  had  been  stung  to  the  quick,  by  the  compukion  of 
renouncing  his  expensive  establishment,  on  which  he  prided  him- 
self. ^  He  was  weak  enough  to  be  ashamed  to  meet  his  former 
acquaintances,  and  several  times  threatened  (though  we  believe 
not  seriously),  to  destroy  himself.  He  had  analyzed  too  well  the 
horrors  of  suicide,  and  had  described  them  too  eloquently  iu  his 
Ortis,  ever  to  realize  them  in  his  own  person.   But  his  ideas  of  the 
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dignity  of  a  man  of  letters  were  preposterous.  He  told  a  friend  in 
a  letter  written  at  the  time  bis  embarrassments  were  pressing  upon 
him,  that "  he  could  not  live  for  less  than  400/.  a  year."  And  he 
talked  about  '^  dying  like  a  gentleman,  surrounded  by  the  Venuses, 
the  Apollos^the  Graces,  and  the  busts  of  great  men,  nay  even  among 
flowers,  and  while  music  is  breathing  beside  me. — So  far  I  am 
indeed  an  epicure.  In  all  other  things  I  am  the  most  moderate 
of  men :  I  might  vie  with  Pythagoras  for  sobriety,  and  even  with 
the  great  Scipio  for  continence."  *  Shades  of  Samuel  Johnson 
and  Goldsmith,  of  Camoens  and  Cervantes,  of  Dante  and  Tasso, 
what  would  ye  have  said  to  this  ? 

In  the  midst  of  these  difficulties  and  wanderings,  Foscolo  was  not 
left  altogether  without  resources  or  prospects  for  the  future.  Besides 
the  generous  assistance  of  several  friends,  he  had  already  in  18^ 
entered  into  engagements  with  a  publisher  for  an  edition  of  the 
five  great  Italian  poets,  beginning  with  Dante,  with  ample  notes, 
and  an  introductory  discourse  to  each  poem,  for  a  liberal  remu- 
neration, f  He  had  already  written  an  introduction  to  an  edition 
of  Boccaccio  for  the  same  publisher.  He  only  completed  the 
Dante,  of  which,  however,  the  "  Introductory  Discourse"  alone 
was  published  in  one  vol.  of  435  pages,  but  for  which  be  received 
the  full  amount  stipulated. 

In  1827  Foscolo  removed  to  a  furnished  cottage  at  Turnham 
Green,  where  he  worked  very  hard ;  but  his  spirits  were  gone, 
and  his  health  had  undergone  a  visible  alteration.  Symptoms 
of  dropsy  were  not  long  in  manifesting  themselves,  and  the 
last  closing  scene  of  his  agitated  career  visibly  a^)proached.  A 
few  friends,  English  as  well  as  Italian,  and  a  Spanish  ecclesiastic,, 
tlie  canon  Riego,  cheered  his  bed-side ;  and  he  had  also  the  com- 
pany of  a  young  Englishwoman  about  twenty  years  of  age,  whom 
he  introduced  to  his  acquaintance  as  his  natural  daughter.  The 
whole  of  this  story,  as  related  by  Mr.  Stebbing,  is  involved  in 
much  obscurity,  and  we  have  ourselves  heard  persons  who  knew 
him,  doubt  its  truth.  Pecchio  does  not  say  a  word  about  it. 
At  last,  on  the  10th  of  October,  1827,  Foscolo  breathed  his  last. 
He  died  calm  and  composed,  and  quitted  this  world  almost  with- 
out a  struggle,  and  seemingly  without  regref.  His  remains  were 
buried  decently,  but  without  ostentation,  in  Chiswick  church- 
yard, attended  by  five  friends,  English,  Italian,  and  Spanish. 
Mr.  Hudson  Gurney,  of  Norwich,  had  a  plain  slab  placed  over 
his  grave,  with  the  simple  inscription  of  his  name,  age,  and  day  of 

*  We  have  auoted  these  passages  froiu  Mr.  Stebbing,  vtho  saw  the  original  leUers. 

t  Sec  No.  IX.  of  tliis  Journal,  p.  335,  about  this  transaction.  The  remoneration 
agreed  upon  for  the  whole  of  the  poets  was  ll34i.,  and  not  600/.  as  Pecchio  wys. 
FoBCok)  received  tl>e  full  portiou  agreed  for  Dante,  430i. 

VOL.  IX.   NO.  XVllI.  A  A 
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his  death.  Straoge  to  say^  the  two  last  are  both  erroDeous,  the 
first  beieg  stated  as  fifty-two»  while  at  most  he  was  but  fifty;  and 
the  latter  beiog  given  as  the  14th  of  September^  instead  of  the 
10th  of  October. 

Foscolo  wrote  while  in  England,  bis  ''  Essays  on  the  Love« 
Character  and  Writiogs  of  Petrarch" — a  work  which  we  consider 
one  of  his  best.  It  was  published  in  English,  and  has  since  beea 
translated  into  Italian.  His  "  Historical  Discourse  on  the  Text 
of  the  Decamerone/'  which  was  prefixed  to  Pickering's  edition  of 
that  work,  is,  like  all  his  critical  works,  full  of  curious  and  ttB> 
common  erudition,  illustrative  of  the  manners  of  Italy  during  th^ 
middle  ages,  and  exhibiting  an  impartial  judgment  on  the  too 
servilely  worshipped  Boccaccio,  of  whose  style  our  author  was  by 
no  means  an  admirer,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  did  full  justice 
to  his  talents  and  learning.  That  judgment  he  had  already  re- 
corded in  one  of  his  University  Lectures  above-mentioned,  whereia 
he  says — 

''  Boccaccio,  imbued  with  the  newly  recovered  classical  leamiog, 
strove  to  imitate  in  his  Italian  prose  the  Ciceronian  period,  by  means  of 
transpositions,  without  reflecting  that  the  Italian  is  not  suited  to  the 
Latin  syntax.  How  can  a  long  period,  thickset  with  a  forest  of  aitickav 
unknown  to  the  Latins,  read  clear  and  smooth  with  the  goftcrning  verb 
at  the  end?  In  the  fifteenth  century,  Machiavelli,  rejecting  Boeeacdo's 
inverted  order,  wrote  the  first  pure  and  flueat  Italian  pro$e.  It  is  said 
that  Machiavelli  knew  little  of  Latin;  perhaps  this  very  ignorance 
served  to  keep  him  clear  of  Boccaccio's  defects.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, Delia  Casa  and  Bembo,  both  prelates  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  again 
brought  into  fashion  Boccaccio's  style,  which  was  followed  by  the  aca- 
demies. The  French  language  afterwards  spread  to  Italy,  and  our 
writers  endeavoured  to  combine  the  style  of  Machiavelli  with  that  of  the 
French  vocabulary.  Ccsarotti  himself  has  encouraged  the  use  of  the 
French  syntax.  Roberti  and  Bettinelli  were  the  heads  of  another 
school,  which,  from  its  champions,  may  be  called  the  Jesuit.  They 
strewed  their  periods  with  superfluous  ornaments,  as  well  as  tmncated 
the  terminations  of  words,  which  is  an  absolute  error,  especially  in  tha 
plural  number.  Alfieri  alone,  with  his  free  and  fearless  genius,  spurn* 
ing  equally  the  academical,  the  French,  and  the  Jesuit  schools^  has 
written  true  Italian,  reviving  the  style  of  Dante  and  Machiavelli." 

Foscolo*s  last  work,  the  *'  Discourse  on  the  Text  of  Dante^ 
and  on  the  various  Opinions  concerning  the  History  and  the  Cor* 
rections  of  the  Divina  Commedia,"  is  by  far  the  best  introduction 
to  the  study  of  that  wonderful  poem.  It  is  of  course  a  book  of 
erudite  research,  intended  for  scholars— a  book  to  be  studied,  and 
not  merely  run  through;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  wholly  free 
from  that  dullness  and  languor  which  generally  pervade  the  pages 
of  ordinary  commentators     The  style  of  the  author  is  lively,  rapid 
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and  cofliprebeBBive;  and  when  he  occasionally  indulges  in  long 
digressions,  he  has  the  art  of  rendering  his  narrative  entertaining. 
He  iUiistratea  with  great  accuracy  and  judgment  many  disputed 
points  of  Dante's  adventurous  life ;  his  political  conduct,  so  vari- 
ously interpreted;  the  character  of  his  several  patrons,  and  the 
state  of  parties  in  Italy  at  that  interesting  period;  in  the  course 
of  which  be  displays  his  deep  acquaintance  with  that  part  of 
tbe  history  of  the  middle  ages,  with  the  unostentatious  ease  of  a 
nan  to  whom  such  matters  were  familiar.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
agree  with  Pecchio,  who  compares  it  to  "  the  labour  of  a  man 
condemned  to  the  mines/'  and  call^  it  a  book  full  of  refutations 
and  controversies  about  MSS.  and  dates,  *'  of  rancid  opinions," 
as  if  there  were  nothing  else  in  it.  It  is  certainly  not  a  book  for 
a  lady's  drawiug*room,  nor  is  it  so  entertaining  as  a  novel  or  a 
book  of  travels,  though  perhaps  much  more  instructive.  But 
there  are  one  or  two  passages  in  this  Discourse  in  which  poor 
Foficolo  has  sinned  against  liberal  orthodoxy.  Before  we  com- 
ment on  these,  we  must  once  more  observe  that  a  refined  scholar 
like  him,  with  a  mind  deeply  stored  with  the  mementos  of  history, 
and  having  a  natural  tendency  to  the  investigations  of  contempla- 
tive philosophy,  was  little  calculated  for  an  active  politician  and 
partisan.  He  perceived  too  keenly  the  errors  and  the  sophistry 
which  are  more  or  less  mixed  up  with  all  political  systems,  and 
saw  doubts  on  every  side.  While  the  busy  party-man  rushes  into 
the  fiery  gulph  of  political  excitement,  the  fastidious  man  of  let- 
ters turns  away  from  the  brink,  and  sighs  after  the  quietness  and 
the  freedom  of  his  study.  This  is  in  the  end  more  profitable  to 
society,  than  if  all  men  were  indiscriminately  thrust  nolentes 
volentes  into  the  cauldron  of  daily  politics.  Foscolo,  in  his  exile, 
after  having  abjured,  in  1814,  Italian  politics,  merely  alludes  from 
report  to  the  revolutionary  attempts  of  1820-1,  and  says  that 

'<  they  borrowed  a  foreign  constitution  from  the  west,  before  they  bad 
cleared  their  country  of  the  foreign  armies  from  the  east,  and  when 
they  ought  to  have  been  exerting  themselves  in  defending  their  liberty 
against  the  league  of  hypocritical  princes,  they  were  all  the  while  busily 
disputing  about  alterations  to  be  made  in  the  constitution.  They  wanted 
to  found  a  theoretical  liberty,  where  there  was  neither  country  nor  inde- 
pendence."—p.  8. 

And  in  another  place,  alluding  to  the  times  of  Dante: — 

'^  Perhaps,  then  as  now,  in  order  to  re-constitute  Italy,  it  would  have 
been  requisite  first  to  take  it  to  pieces.  This  was  also  the  opinion  of 
Machiavelli.  It  would  require  a  new  Moses,  with  a  mission  from  heaven, 
to  destroy  in  one  day  thousands  of  worsbip|Krs  of  idob.  I  thank,  there- 
fore, my  exile,  which  has  saved  me  from  being  a  witness  of  present  evili^ 
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and  I  know  that  the  grave  will  save  me  from  witnessing  future  reme- 
dies."—p.  224. 

This  is  the  language  of  a  man  entirely  weaned  from  politics, 
and  who  has  turned  the  current  of  his  thoughts  into  other  chan- 
nels. Nor  can  we  blame  him,  after  the  melancholy  experience 
he  had  had  of  Italian  affairs  for  a  period  of  thirty  years.  Most 
men  of  deep  feelings  and  lofty  and  unfettered  judgments,  have 
felt  at  some  period  of  their  lives  a  sentiment  of  lassitude  at  the 
turmoil  of  the  social  and  political  world,  and  a  longing  after 
peace  and  retirement;  and  w^hen  unable  to  find  these  on  earth,  they 
have  wished  even  for  the  repose  of  the  grave.  -  Such  must  have 
been,  in  his  latter  years,  the  ruminations  of  our  author,  when  look- 
ing back  at  the  fantastic  vista  of  the  scenes  he  had  passed  through, 
and  reflecting  on  the  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  of  so  much 
agitation,  calamity  and  crime. 

We  cannot  award  Foscolo  the  merit  of  originality  as  an  author. 
The  few  characters  he  drew  were  so  many  versions  of  his  own. 
jAs  a  dramatist  he  utterly  failed;  but  he  was  a  most  eloquent 
writer,  an  acute  observer,  an  elegant  poet,  and  a  profound  scholar 
and  critic.  He  certainly  did  more  to  assert  the  independence  of 
Italian  literature  than  any  writer  for  ages  before. 

"  His  inexorable  silence  in  the  midst  of  the  general  servility  and  flat- 
tery will  be  remembered  in  future  history.  Foscolo's  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  only  instance  of  opposition  to  the  oriental  servitude  and 
idolatry  towards  Napoleon.  He  alone,  amidst  a  crowd  of  men  of  letters 
who  prostituted  their  character  and  the  honour  of  their  profession — he 
alone,  after  Alfieri,  collected  the  generous  youth  round  his  name,  and 
without  madly  provoking  a  power  which  was  irresistible,  by  his  example 
and  his  principles  inspired  others  with  sentiments  of  dignity  and  firm- 
ness— thus  raising  a  wall  of  resistance  to  future  tyranny.  Neither  sar- 
casm, neglect,  nor  poverty  could  move  him,  any  more  than  promises  or 
Batteries.  As  long  as  despotism  finds  an  obstacle  in  minds  of  this  stamp, 
all  is  not  lost,  and  we  need  not  despair  of  the  republic.*' — Pecckw, 
p.  264. 

Foscolo,  we  understand,  left  a  considerable  mass  of  papers 
behind  him,  consisting  chiefly  of  scattered  notes  and  comments 
on  the  classics,  especially  on  Homer,  and  translations  of  several 
cantos  of  the  Iliad;  but  no  original  work,  nor  materials  for  one, 
as  had  been  surmised.  His  compositions  seem  to  have  cost  him 
much  labour;  he  was  extremely  fastidious^  and  corrected,  inter- 
lined, and  re-wrote,  until  almost  every  trace  of  the  original  writing 
was  obliterated.  Of  his  Dante,  which  still  remains  unpublished, 
the  Inferno  is  said  to  be  the  portion  most  elaborately  finished. 
We  wish  we  could  see  it  in  print,  for  it  was  a  subject  on  which 
he  worked  con  amore. 
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Aht.  IV. — 1.  Paris,  ou  le  Idvre  des  Cent-et-Un.     Paris,  chez 

Ladvocat.     Tom.  i.  ii.  iii.    8vo.     1831-2. 
^.  FeuiUes  d'Automne.    Par  Victor  Hugo.    8vo.     1832. 
3.  Romans  et  Contes  Philosophiques.     Par  M.  de  Balzac.     Slide 

Edition. 

The  first  of  the  prefixed  works  is  interesting  on  several  accounts; 
its  origin,  its  subject,  and  the  great  array  of  names  which  it  num- 
bers among  its  contributors.  It  is  a  voluntary  association  of 
almost  all  the  literary  talent  of  France,  for  the  benefit  of  an  indi- 
vidual who,  by  his  enterprise  and  liberality,  had  rendered  essential 
services  to  literature,  but  whose  affairs  have,  it  seems,  fallen 
into  the  sere,  since  the  commercial  embarrassments  following  on 
the  revolution,  Ladvocat  the  Bookseller.  A  hundred  and  one 
authors  of  all  ranks  and  political  opinions,  philosophers,  acade- 
micians, journalists,  deputies,  poets,  artists,  have  combined  in 
these  volumes  to  do  for  the  Paris  of  the  present  day  what  Mer- 
cier,  in  bis  Tableau  de  Paris,  did,  or  attempted  to  do,  for  that  of 
1783;  to  pass  in  review  before  us  its  humours,  follies,  and  opi- 
nions, painted  in  colours  gay  or  grave,  sketchy  or  elaborate,  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  or  mood  of  the  artist.  Such  a  subject, 
even  tolerably  well  executed,  can  never  be  destitute  of  interest. 
And  we  advert  to  it  with  the  more  pleasure,  because  it  affords  us 
an  opportunity  of  briefly  noticing  some  of  those  names  which  have 
lately  been  rising  into  literary  celebrity  in  France,  in  the  field  of 
poetry  or  novel  writing. 

Whatever  benefits  the  revolution  may  have  conferred,  or  may 
yet  have  in  store,  in  other  matters,  its  influence  on  literary  taste 
has  not  been  favourable.  The  productions  of  the  day  seem 
rather  to  have  become  more  ephemeral,  their  aim  less  dignified, 
their  manner  more  tlieatrical  and  exaggerated  than  before.  No- 
thing wears  an  aspect  of  permanency ;  nothing  seems  to  address 
itself  to  posterity,  or  to  have  any  higher  object  in  view  than  that 
of  amusing,  exciting,  astonishing — if  any  thing  could  astonish— 
the  present  generation.  Every  thing  seems  hurried  up  with  the 
coarse  rapidity  of  scenes  for  the  theatre ;  the  temples  and  fairy 
grots,  and  gloomy  caves,  are  only  made  to  be  viewed  under  the 
glitter  of  gas,  and  after  attracting  for  a  few  weeks,  to  be  washed 
out  and  superseded  by  some  newer  but  not  more  substantial 
pageant.  Periods  of  perplexity  and  change,  in  fact,  are  not  those 
m  which  men  labour  for  eternity ;  in  the  suspense,  the  all-en- 
grossing interests  of  the  present,  the  future,  like  the  past,  is 
scarcely  thought  of.  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  is  then  the  watchword 
of  literature,  for  to-morrow  we  die.  For  the  creation  of  those  en- 
during works,  which  appeal,  not  to  the  present  century,  but  to  all. 
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there  must  be  confidence,  tranquillity  of  mindi  sequestratiaa  from 
the  anxieties,  and  struggles,  and  shifts  of  partj.  There  must  be 
one  clear,  decided,  overruling  bar  of  public  opinion  to  appeal  to» 
not  an  endless  babble  of  conBicting  judicatories.  There  must  be 
a  morality  fixed  and  immutable,  based  in  religion,  felt  in  its  be- 
neficent effects,  not  a  morality  of  economy  and  expediency, 
always  vacillating  virith  the  last  theory.  There  must  be  some 
general  recognition  of  religious  principles,  binding  mankind  into 
one,  supplying  some  stay  and  leaning  place,  in  this  incessant  mo- 
tion of  all  things  around,  and  harmonizing  all  those  discords  of 
society  which  are  at  present  obtruded  in  such  jarring  tones  upon , 
the  general  ear. 

Is  this  to  be  found  in  France  as  a  feature  of  the  national  mindf 
We  fear  not,  and  the  literature  of  the  day  bears  traces  sufficiently 
evident  of  the  chaos  of  opinion  which  prevails.  Its  most  salient 
and  characteristic  feature  is  its  aimlessness,  its  contradictory 
nature.  It  is  not  a  professedly  infidel  literature,  like  that  of  tbe 
IBth  century,  possessing  a  certain  grandeur  even  from  the  unity, 
the  combination  with  which  it  accomplished  its  evil  work;  nor  is 
it  one  of  general  faith  and  positive  convictions,  like  those  of  the 
l6th  and  17th.  In  truth,  it  seems  to  have  no  general  aim.  The 
efibrts,  like  the  opinions  of  its  members,  contradict  each  other ; 
seldom  indeed  is  any  one  long  consistent  even  with  himself*  No 
commanding  tone  is  heard  above  the  rest,  but  only  a  babylonisk 
gibbering  among  the  workmen,  all  labouring  away,  as  one  would 
think,  with  much  seeming  energy  on  the  edifice  of  social  and 
moral  improvement,  but  in  truth  doing  little  or  nothing  to  ad- 
vance the  work.  The  royalist,  the  republican,  the  middleman, 
each  presses  forward,  anxious  to  make  his  own  block  the  comer 
stone  of  the  building;  while  the  St.  Simonian  ever  protests  that  all 
their  attempts  v^ll  crumble  to  pieces,  because  they  build  on  the 
old  foundations,  however  they  may  attempt  to  vary  the  superstruo- 
ture ;  that  society  must  be  reconstructed  from  its  very  elements, 
that  there  must  be  a  new  heaven  as  well  as  a  new  earth,  and  that 
he,  the  disciple  of  St.  Simon,  is  the  man  to  give  us  both. 

Meantime  literature  every  where  bears  the  stamp  of  this  pra* 
vailing  excitation,  suspense,  conflict,  and  fear  of  change.  No- 
thing in  it  seems  calm,  majestic,  simple,  classical ;  at  best  tbe 
model  which  it  selects  is  the  convulsive  action  of  the  Laocoon,  not 
the  divine  dignity  of  the  Apollo.  In  poetry,  generally,  what  mon- 
strous exaggeration  of  colouring!  what  diseased  pictures  of  feel- 
ing !  what  audacity  of  speculation!  what  extravagance  of  diction! 
As  if  the  language  would  break  down  under  the  thought— all  tbe 
contortions  of  the  sybil  in  truth,  but  how  little  of  her  inspiration  ! 
What  chance  has  the  voice  of  a  Lamartine  or  a  Victor  Hugo 
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pouring  forth  their  inspirations  from  a  loftier  and  more  seques- 
tered seat,  to  be  heard  in  the  din  produced  by  the  sicicly  whining 
of  a  Joseph  Delorme^*  the  rancorous  tirades  of  the  Nemesis  and 
the  Gorgone,  or  the  impious  and  iicentions  vulgarities  of  a  Bar- 
bier?  What  chance,  in  short,  has  any  thing  pure,  subdued,  con- 
sistenti  beside  the  dazzling,  the  diseased,  the  gigantic,  the  incon- 
ceivable ? 

It  is  delightful,  however,  for  those  who  can  still  appreciate 
the  better  part  ot  poetry,  to  turn  from  this  lunatic  vehemence  of  • 
tone  to  the  quiet  and  simple  strain  which  Victor  Hugo  has  lately 
uttered  in  his  Feuilles  aAutomne.  Growing  calmer  in  his  feel- 
ings, as  life  advances,  more  still  as  the  noise  about  him  increases, 
he  has  published  a  volume  worthy  of  the  better  days  of  poetry : 
tender,  domestic,  chastened  both  in  its  mournfulness  and  its 
mirth;  filled  with  the  unstudied  expression  of  youthful  hopes, 
recollections,  sorrows,  friendships  and  loves.  If  our  time  per- 
mitted, we  would  quote  largely  from  this  delightful  volume ;  as 
it  is,  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  one  of  his  pictures  of  infancy,  in 
which  there  seems  to  us  a  wild  charm,  which  we  fear  our  readers 
may  not  discover  in  our  translation,  but  which  we  think  can 
hardly  escape  any  one  who  peruses  the  original. 

"  Id  the  da»ky  court,  "  Dans  Talcdve  tombre. 

Near  the  altar  laid,  Pr^s  d'un  humble  autel, 

Sleeps  the  child  in  shadow  LVufant  dort  i  rombre 

Of  bu  mother't  bed:  Du  lit  roaternel. 

Softly  he  reposes,  Tandis  quil  repose, 

And  his  lids  of  roses,  Sa  paupidre  rose, 

Closed  to  earth,  uncloses  Pour  la  terre  close, 

On  the  hea? en  o'crfaead.  S*oa?re  pour  le  cieL 

"  Many  a  dream  !•  with  him.  "  II  fait  blen  des  r^es. 

Fresh  frvin  fairy  land,  II  voit  par  niomens 

Spangled  o'er  with  diamonds  Le  sable  des  grdres 

Seems  the  ocean  sand  \  Plein  de  diamans. 

Suns  are  clearatng  there,  Des  soleils  de  fluroroes, 

Troops  of  ladies  fair  £t  de  belles  dames. 

Souls  of  infants  bear  Qui  portent  des  antes 

In  thfif  charoMOg  band.  Dans  leurs  braa  ebarmaM« 

^  O  f  enchanting  Tfoion  t  "  Songe  qui  I'enchante  1 

Ia  ft  rW  «p-8pringi»  1)  voh  des  misseMii. 

And,  from  out  its  boaom  Une  vois  qol  chante 

Ci/roes  a  voice  that  sings.  Sort  du  fond  des  eaos. 

liOrelier  there  appear  Ses  sceurs  sont  plus  belles. 

•Ire  and  sisttrs  dear.  Son  pcre  est  pres  d'tlles. 

While  bis  aiother  near«  Sa  mere  a  des  ailcs 

Plumes  her  new-bom  wbgs.  Comme  les  oiseanz. 

^  A  work  pnbAihod  nndtr  that  fiotitient  name  by  M.  Sainte^Beuft.  Wt  haft  a 
bkb  eitet m  for  the  talents  of  tbe  author,  and  are  very  fiir  from  meaning  to  contey  any 
itiection  upon  his  compositions  geueraUy. 
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"  But  a  brighter  vbion 
Yet  his  CJC9  behold  j 
Roses  all|  and  lilies, 

Every  path  enfold ; 
Lakes  in  shadow  sleeping, 
Silver  fishes  leaping, 
And  the  waters  creeping, 

Thfoogh  the  reeds  of  gold. 

<■  Slumber  on,  sweet  infant, 
Slumber  peacefully ; 
Thy  young  soul  yet  knows  not 

What  thy  lot  may  be. 
Like  dead  leaves  that  sweep 
Down  the  stormy  deep. 
Thou  art  home  in  sleep. 
What  is  all  to  thee? 

^  Thou  canst  slumber  by  the  way ; 
Thou  hast  learnt  to  borrow 
Nought  from  study,  nonghtfrom  care ; 

The  cold  hand  of  sorrow. 
On  thy  brow  nnwrinkled  yet, 
Where  young  troth  and  candoor  sit. 
Ne'er  with  mgged  nail  hath  writ 

That  sad  word,  *  To-morrow  !' 

"  Innocent!  thou  sleepest— 
See  the  heavenly  band. 
Who  foreknow  the  trials 

That  for  man  are  planned ; 
Seeing  him  unarmed, 
Unfearing,  un-alarmed, 
With  their  tears  have  warmed 
His  unconscious  hand. 

*'  Angels,  hovering  o'er  him. 
Kiss  him  where  he  lies. 
Hark!  he  sees  them  weeping, 

*  Gabriel!'  he  cries; 
'  Hush  t'  the  angel  says. 
On  his  lip  be  lays 
One  finger,  one  displays 

His  native  skies." 


"  II  voit  mille  choses 
Plus  belles  encor ; 
Des  lis  et  des  roses 
Pletn  le  comdor ; 
Des  lacs  de  d^lice 
Ou  le  poisson  glisse, 
Oi  Tonde  se  plisse 
A  des  roieaox  d'or  * 

"  Enfant,  reve  encore ! 
Dors,  6  mes  amours! 
Ta  jenne  ame  ignore 

Ou  s'en  vont  tes  jours. 
Comme  une  algue  roorte 
Tn  vas,  qoet'importel 
Le  coorant  t'emporte, 

Mais  tu  dors  toujours! 

'*  Sans  soin,  sans  6tode, 
Ta  dors  en  chenin ; 
Et  llnquietude 

A  la  froide  main, 
De  son  ongle  aride. 
Son  ton  front  caadide 
Qui  n'a  point  de  ride, 
N'ecrit  pas :  Demain  ! 

*'  U  dort,  innocence ! 
Les  anges  sereins 
Qui  savent  d'avance 

Le  sort  des  humains, 
Le  voyant  sant  armes. 
Sans  pear,  sans  alarroes, 
Baisent  avec  larmes 

Ses  petites  mains. 

"  Leurs  levret  efileurent 
Ses  levres  de  micl. 
L'enfant  voit  qn'ils  plearent, 

Etdit:  Gabriel! 

Mais  I'ange  le  louche, 

Et  ber9ant  sa  couche, 

Un  doigt  sur  sa  bouche 

Leve  I'autre  au  del !" 


To  turn  from  these  pure  and  touching  strains  to  the  field  of 
novel  writing,  is  like  passing  from  one  of  the  Cupids  of  AUmuao 
into  a  gallery  filled  with  the  gloomy  martyrdoms  of  Caravaggio, 
or  the  diableries  of  Callot  and  Breughel  d'Enfer.  The  taste  for 
the  revival^  in  fiction,  of  other  times,  seems  to  have  passed  away, 
or  to  have  been  transferred*  at  least  in  its  more  sombre  point  of 
«view,  to  the  stage.  It  has  been  succeeded  by  fictions  which 
better  reflect  the  fermentation,  the  relaxation  of  established  prin- 
ciples which  characterize  society ;  a  literature  which  delights  in 
the  studious  agitation  of  those  moral  problems  from  which  men 
are  generally  anxious  to  shrink ;  in  speculations  upon  **  all  fearful. 
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all  unutterable  things  f  in  attacks  upon  all  the  connecting  princi- 
ples of  society;  in  details  of  the  most  frightful  atrocities;  in  the 
most  singular  alliances  between  the  ludicrous  and  the  terrible, 
between  voluptuousness  and  horror;  in  the  prevalence  of  a  fata- 
lism, which  urges  roan  to  live  and  die  like  the  beasts  that  perish, 
or  of  a  despair  venting  itself  in  impiety  or  exhaled  in  sarcasm. 

No  where  is  there  repose,  no  where  a  principle  of  consolation, 
— all  is  wild  merriment  or  gnashing  of  teeth.  A  dazzling  picture 
of  the  splendours  of  the  palace  is  succeeded  by  the  misery  of  the 
hovel,  the  loathsomeness  of  the  dungeon  or  the  hospital^  a  drunken 
revel,  a  licentious  orgy,  the  guillotine,  or  the  Morgue.  We  are 
perpetually  treading  on  the  confines  of  decency,  often  plunging 
into  undisguised  licentiousness.  There  are  scenes  in  the  Peau 
de  Chagrin  of  Balzac,  such  as  the  revel  which  follows  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  talisman,  and  the  situation  in  which  the  death  of  the 
hero  takes  place,  which  would  in  this  country  have  attracted  the 
notice  of  Uie  Attorney-General.  In  the  fortunes  of  Michel 
Raymond,  (a  tale  of  adultery,  one  of  the  most  favourite  topics  of 
the  day),  in  his  Daniel  le  Lapidaire,  in  the  Confession,  and 
La  Femme  Guilhtinee  of  Janin,  scenes  are  perpetually  occurring 
which  few  would  have  the  courage  to  read  aloud  in  English,  and 
few  even  we  would  hope  in  French  society.  You  lay  down  the 
book  with  a  conviction  like  that  of  Alceste,  after  reading  Oronte's 
soonel — 

Qu'an  homme  est  pendable  apres  les  avoir  faits. 
Yet  the  scope  or  intention  of  the  author  may  not  be  to  corrupt ; 
these  outrages  seem  as  often  to  be  the  result  of  insensibility  as 
of  intention.  The  style,  of  course,  partakes  of  the  wild  incon- 
gruous character  of  the  incidents.  It  moves  in  galvanic  jerks 
and  frantic  gambols,  with  incoherent  images  like  a  madman's 
dreams;  metaphors,  similes,  illustrations  drawn  from  the  most  re- 
volting departments  of  the  physical,  or  the  most  sacred  of  the 
moral,  world,  and  paradoxical  maxims  of  morality,  dazzling  for  a 
moment  and  confounding  the  understanding.  The  feeling,  on 
laying  down  the  strange  imbroglio,  is  one  of  exhaustion,  as  if  we 
had  been  gazing  on  the  jets  and  stars,  and  snaky  convolutions  of 
a  fire  woi%;  our  eyes  ache  in  attempting  to  foUow  its  windings, 
our  ears  are  stunned  by  its  discharges,  and  we  gladly  escape  after 
the  exhibition  from  the  sulphureous  atmosphere  we  have  been 
breathing,  to  the  "  breeze  of  heaven  fresh  blowing,"  the  tranquil 
glories  of  nature,  and  the  silent  steady  lustre  of  the  moon  and  stars. 

This  character,  it  may  be  objected,  is  too  indiscriminately  ap- 
plied; and  undoubtedly  many  examples  might  be  pointed  out  in 
the  lighter  literature  of  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  a  more  sub- 
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'  dued  and  natural  cast.  Bat  what  we  mean  is,  that  the  leading 
talent  of  the  daj  has  taken  the  direction  to  which  we  have  alloded ; 
that  the  dissection  of  the  bodj  social  and  the  body  politic,  some- 
times  by  the  coarsest  instruments,  and  with  the  most  neediest 
parade  of  its  morbid  anatomy,  in  the  guise  of  philosophical  ro- 
mances, calculated  to  leave  the  most  humiliating  and  desolating 
impression  on  the  mind,  seems  to  have  almost  superseded  those 
more  comprehensive,  more  indulgent,  and,  after  all,  truer  pictures 
of  life,  that  humour  gently  blending  with  pathos,  and  even  pro- 
ducing it,  which  presented  themselves  to  a  Lesage  or  a  Cervantsa, 
that  disposition  to  find  good  in  every  thing  which  colours  natoie 
in  the  pictures  of  Scott. 

It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  this  literature,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  its  accordance  with  taste  or  morality,  to  deny  it  the 
praise  oJF  a  seductive  vivacity  of  movement,  great  variety,  intense 
force,  and  a  perfect  command  of  those  means  of  effect,  wbicb» 
though  of  coarse  material  and  speedily  worn  out,  are  perhaps  the 
best  instruments  for  making  an  impression  on  minds  which  the 
strong  excitement  of  the  time  has  rendered  callous  to  slighter 
emotions.  We  would  point  to  two  names  in  particular,  out  of 
the  crowd  of  writers  of  the  cottvuhive  school  as  deserving  peculiar 
attention,  Balzac  and  Jauin. 

Balzac  is  a  French  Hoffmann,  a  master  of  the  fantastic  and  the 
horrible,  dealing  however  with  a  more  daring  phantasmagoria 
than  the  German,  not  losing  himself  or  turning  Uie  brain  of  his 
readers  by  a  labyrinth  of  mazy  images,  bom  of  the  mingled  fumes 
of  French  tobacco  and  the  nervous  excitement  of  dissipation,  but 
bringing  his  iantastic  world  into  direct  bearing  upon  the  actud, 
making  it,  in  fact,  only  an  embodied  and  palpable  representation 
of  the  good  and  evil  principles  virhich  divide  the  mixed  nature  of 
man.  His  Peau  ae  Chagrin  is  a  philosophical  romanee,  of 
which  the  moral,  if  it  has  one,  seems  to  be  embodied  in  one  sen- 
tence of  the  work — '*  Tuer  les  sentiments  pour  vivre  vieuz,  oa 
mourir  jeune  en  acceptant  le  martyre  de  passions,  voila  notre 
sort.''  His  hero  Raphael  has  chosen  the  latter  alternative.  A 
talisman  has  been  confided  to  him  which  gratifies  every  wish,  but 
every  wish,  according  to  its  magnitude,  cuts  off  a  portion  of  ex- 
istence: as  the  talisman  shrivels,  the  span  of  life  contracts  witii  it. 
Yet  he  rushes  on  through  a  delirious  round  of  passions  and  plea- 
sures, agonized  in  the  midst  of  all  by  the  consciousness  that  hie 
fate  is  approaching,  that  he  is  accelerating  it,  yet  unable  to 
resist;  till  at  last  he  dies  the  miserable  victim  of  his  own  un- 
bridled passion.  The  reader  is  drawn  as  by  a  whirlwind  through 
the  chapters  of  the  work,  as  through  a  series  of  chambers;  some 
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odour-breadringf,  suu-illumiiied,  bright  with  lovely  forms  floating 
in  volnptnotis  dance;  some  giving  vent  to  the  roar  of  intoxica- 
tion^ and  ribaldry,  and  licentiousness;  some  vast  empty  halls,  in 
which  the  lamps  are  dying  out,  the  music  gone,  the  goblets  over- 
tnmed,  echoing  only  to  the  groan  of  solitary  remorse;  some, 
through  whose  half-opened  and  jealously  unclosing  doors,  we 
catch  momentary  glimpses  of  domestic  happiness ;  a  long  vista 
leading  to  a  burial  vault,  over  which  no  angel  of  consolation  or 
pity  keeps  watch^  but  only  a  spirit  of  impious  mockery  or  com« 
fortless  despair.  Many  other  tales  in  his  Romans  Pkilosophiques 
abound  in  the  same  fascination,  as  we  may  call  it,  for  it  is  analo- 
gous to  the  influence  of  the  rattle-snake.  Such  is  the  Elixir  de 
toiyfue  Vie,  a  tale  of  parricide,  so  extremely  forcible  that  it  can 
hardly  be  read  without  a  shuddering  belief  of  its  probability;  and 
the  Enfant  Maudit,  a  picture  of  a  being  left  to  the  brutalizing 
influence  of  savage  nature,  and  sinking  by  degrees  to  a  level  with 
the  inanimate  world,  with  which  alone  his  mind  has  been  con* 
▼ersant.  His  later  work,  Contes  Bruns,  par  une  tiie  d  tenvers, 
in  which  he  has  been  assisted  by  Rabou  and  Philarete  Chasles, 
more  resembles  the  Diable  Amoureux  of  Cazotte,  or  Washington 
Irving's  Dance  of  the  Furniture  in  the  old  Flemish  inn.  These 
are  are  only  a  series  of  frightful  grotesques,  dancing  before  the 
eyes  of  the  spectator,  like 

The  fancied  lights,  that  flitting  pass 
Over  shut  eyes  at  midnight,  when 
Fever  begins  upon  the  brain. 

But  here,  even  though  in  a  less  striking  degree  than  in  the  Ro* 
mans  Philosopkiques,  the  talent  of  Balzac  is  evident. 

Janin  we  should  be  inclined  to  place  next  to  him  :  in  many 
points  they  resemble  each  other  closely.  In  both  there  is  the 
same  wild  vigour  of  conception,  the  same  rapid  brilliancy  of  exe- 
cution, the  same  hardihood  of  speculation.  But  Balzac  seems  to 
us  to  study  his  details  better,  and  to  give  more  consistency  and 
unity  to  his  conceptions.  Janin's  first  work,  L*Ane  Mart  et  la 
Femme  Ouillatinie,  puzzled  the  town.  Whether  it  a  were  ft  pa- 
rody on  Victor  Hugo's  raw-^head  and  bloody*bones  scenes  in  Jaug 
Jarful  and  Ham  rf  Iceland,  or  a  bona  jide  attempt  to  beat  him 
at  his  own  weapons,  no  one  seemed  to  know.  If  it  were  a  pa- 
rody, it  certainly  did  not  produce  the  usual  effect  of  one,  namely, 
laughter.  On  the  contrary,  it  fulfilled  most  literally  the  condi- 
tion which  the  author,  in  his  preface,  avowed  he  had  in  view  in 
writing  it, — that  it  should  be  a  woric  which  the  reader  should 
throw  down  a  dozen  times  in  diseust,  and  yet  should  feel  himself 
forced,  as  by  a  spell,  to  take  it  up  again  and  finish  its  horrors. 
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The  Confession,  which  followed,  was  a  picture  of  mental  agony 
and  remorse  in  a  mind  having  a  natural  tendency  to  insanity,  a 
brief  but  overpowering  production  like  Hugo's  Dernier  Jour 
d'un  Condamne,  More  lately  Janin  has  tried  his  hand  on  a  more 
elaborate  and  regular  work,  the  story  of  Bamave,  a  Tale  of  the 
Revolution ;  but  though  this  production  is  at  once  more  natural 
and  more  varied  than  its  predecessors,  it  has  not  attracted  the  same 
attention.  It  treats  too  plainly  the  crimes  of  the  revolution  and 
the  motives  of  its  actors,  and  manifests  too  strong  a  sympathy 
with  the  suiTering  party,  to  be  exactly  to  the  taste  of  the  Mouve* 
ment.  If  Janin  wishes  to  be  popular,  he  must  betake  himself 
again  to  the  Lazar-house  and  the  Place  de  Gr&ve. 

The  time  would  fail  us  were  we  to  attempt  to  say  any  thing  of 
the  monstrosities  of  Eugene  Sue,*  with  his  tales  of  pirates  and 
planters,  negroes  with  hearts  blacker  than  their  faces,  and  ser- 
pents that  strangle  heroines  on  their  wedding  night;  of  Ray- 
mond's dashing  but  gloomy  sketches  of  the  Life  of  Paris  in  the 
Mafon^  Les  Intimes,  Contes  de  T Atelier;  of  Rey  Dusseuil's 
Samuel  Bernard,  and  La  Findti  Monde;  of  Drouineau's  Afa- 
nuscrit  Vert;  or  the  many  other  names  which  the  course  of  the 
last  few  years  has  added  to  the  ever-changing  roll  of  popularity. 
We  must  turn  at  once  to  Paris,  ou  le  Livre  de  Cent-et-un. 

The  nature  of  the  subject—  the  morals  and  manners  of  Parb — 
exclude,  of  course,  much  of  that  exaggeration  which  in  works  of 
pure  fiction  we  have  mentioned  as  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
Fench  literature  at  the  present  moment.  And,  perhaps,  it  is 
owing  to  this  check  upon  the  natural  tendencies  of  many  of  tfie 
authors,  that  there  is,  on  the  whole,  in  this  work  so  much  that  is 
common  place,  second  rate,  inferior  to  the  usual  standard  of  pe- 
riodical essay  writing  both  in  France  and  among  ourselves.  The 
average  of  the  compositions  of  the  **  Hundred  and  one"  does  not 
rise  above,  if  it  even  equals,  the  general  ability  of  the  essays  in 
Jouy's  Hermites,  while  the  inferior  ones  are  a  thousand  degrees 
beneath  those  of  that  graceful  and,  on  the  whole,  amusing  series. 
Considering  that  the  work  is  a  labour  of  love,  that  the  highest 
names  in  France  are  to  be  found  in  the  list  of  collaborateurs,  it 
is,  in  fact,  surprising  how  little  is  contained  in  the  three  volumes 
already  published,  which  is  less  likely  to  be  quoted,  or  less  known 
three  months  hence.  We  shall,  however,  enable  our  readers  to 
judge  of  the  merits  of  some  of  the  better  articles  by  liberal 
quotations. 

The  first  we  shall  extract  is  a  very  clever  contribution  from  the 
pen  of  Charles  Nodier,  a  gentleman  who  must  be  known  to  our 

•  «*  PUk  et  Plok."  aod  "  AjUup  Gull." 
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Scotch,  and  particularly  our  female  Scotch  readers,  hy  his  amusing 
"  Promenade  de  Dieppe  aux  Montagues  d'Ecosse/'  in  the  course 
of  \?hich  he  discovered,  among  other  things,  that  such  is  the  in- 
herent propensity  of  Scotch  ladies  to  walk  without  shoes  and 
stockings,  that  they  never  lose  an  opportunity,  when  by  themselves 
in  the  country,  of  indulgiug  in  the  amusement  of  a  run  on  the 
grassy  without  these  trammels.  M.  Nodier  was,  in  fact,  a  little 
mystified  now  and  then^  by  the  Children  of  the  Mist,  whom  he 
came  to  visit;  but  he  is  really  a  man  of  great  talent,  liberal  and 
yet  moderate  views,  a  playful  yet  often  deep  humour,  and  great 
powers  of  conversation.  His  soir6es  at  the  Arsenal  form  a  re- 
union of  all  the  talent  .of  Paris.  The  subject  of  his  meditation 
on  this  occasion  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  importance,  as  our 
readers  will  by  and  by  see. 

"  PUNCH. 

"  Punch  is  one  of  those  personages,  entirely  beyond  the  range  of 
private  life,  who  can  be  judged  of  only  by  their  exterior,  and  with  regard 
to  whom  opinions,  more  or  less  erroneous,  are  in  circulation,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  want  of  any  intimacy  with  bis  domestic  habits.  This  is  a 
fatality  attached  to  the  high  destiny  of  Punch.  All  human  grandeur 
has  its  compensations. 

"  Since  I  first  knew  Punch,  as  all  the  world  know  him,  by  meeting 
him  in  his  portable  mansion  in  the  public  street,  I  have  never  passed  a 
day  without  wishing  to  know  him  better;  but  my  natural  timidity,  and 
perhaps  some  difficulty  inherent  in  the  thing  itself,  have  hitherto  pre- 
vented me  from  succeeding.  I  often  feel  deeply  the  inconsolable  grief 
it  would  occasion  to  me,  if  I  should  die  without  a  familiar  conversation 
with  Punch,  at  a  private  audience.  What  secrets  of  the  soul,  what  cu- 
rious revelations  as  to  the  mysteries  of  genius  and  sensibility,  how  many 
true  and  profound  philosophical  observations  might  be  collected  from  an 
interview  with  Punch,  if  Punch  were  in  the  vein.  But  Punch  resembles 
the  great  men  of  all  ages ;  he  is  capricious,  fantastic,  sby.  Punch  is 
profoundly  melancholy.  A  bitter  experience  of  the  perversity  of  the 
species,  which  at  fii*st  rendered  him  hostile  to  his  fellows,  and  which 
afterwards  changed  into  a  disdainful  and  insulting  irony,  has  disgusted 
him  with  the  frivolous  relations  of  society.  He  will  hold  no  communi- 
cation with  it,  but  from  the  top  of  his  oblong  mansion,  and  he  laughs  at 
the  vain  curiosity  of  the  crowd  which  would  pursue  him  without  being 
able  to  find  him,  behind  the  old  curtain  with  which  he  shrouds  himself 
at  will.  Philosophers  have  seen  many  things,  but  I  do  not  believe  there 
exists  a  philosopher  who  has  seen  behind  the  curtain  of  Punch.  In  the 
midst  of  multitudes  who  flock  together  at  the  sound  of  his  voice.  Punch 
has  formed  for  himself  the  solitude  of  the  sage.  A  stranger  to  the  uni- 
versal sympathies  he  excites,  his  heart,  deadened  by  experience  or  suffer- 
ing, has  no  sympathy  with  any,  except  it  may  be  occasionally  for  his 
fellow,  of  whom  I  shall  speak  another  time.  1  am  at  present  too  much 
occupied  with  Punch  himself,  to  attend  to  his  accessaries.  An  ingenious 
episode  may  keep  its  place  in  ordinary  histories,  but  it  would  be  idle, 
out  of  place,  I  may  say  profane,  in  the  history  of  Punch. 
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'*  If  1  ever  live  to  finish  my  great  wode  on  Puiidi»  ita  impartuioe,  I 
hope,  will  be  estimated  by  a  single  trait  which  I  may  refer  to  without 
vain  pride,  as  without  false  modesty*  fiayle  adored  Punch.  Bayle 
passed  the  happiest  hours  of  his  laborious  life  before  Punch's  house,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  those  of  Puoch,  his  mouth  opened  with  a  gentle  smile  at 
his  gibberish  3  his  hands  in  his  pockets  like  the  rest  of  Punch's  audience. 
That  Pierre  Bayle,  whom  ye  know  5  Bayle,  the  advocate-general  of 
philosophers,  the  prince  of  critics  ;  Bayle,  the  biographer  of  the  whole 
worid,  in  four  volumes  fdio«— even  he  has  not  dared  to  vrrite  the  bio- 
graphy of  Punch.  I  do  not  mean,  by  this  allusion,  to  insinuate  my  own 
praise.  CiviilBation  was  then  in  its  progress,  but  its  advent  had  not 
come«  It  was  the  fault  of  civilization,  and  not  of  Bayle.  Pnoeh 
required  a  century  worthy  of  himself.  If  the  present  be  not  the  right 
one,  I  despair  of  it. 

"  Our  ignorance  as  to  the  more  private  points  of  Punch's  life  was 
one  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  social  supremacy.  Punch,  who 
knows  all  things,  had  long  reflected  on  the  instability  of  our  political 
and  religious  fiiith.  It  was  he  undoubtedly  who  suggested  to  Byron 
the  idea,  that  systems  of  belief  did  not  last  more  than  2000  years,  and 
Punch  was  not  the  man  to  be  satisfied  with  2000  years  of  popularity  as  a 
legislator  or  founder  of  a  sect.  Punch,  whose  motto  is  *'  Odi  profanum 
vulgus,"  perceived  that  solemn  subjects  demanded  a  corresponding  re- 
serve, and  that  their  authority  declined  in  proportion  as  they  stooped  to 
vulgar  capacities.  Punch  thought,  like  Pascal,  (if  indeed  it  was  not  rascal 
rather  who  thought  like  Punch)  that  the  weak  side  of  the  highest  histo- 
rical reputations  was,  that  they  touched  the  earth  with  their  feet.  Punch, 
logician  as  he  always  is,  has  never  touched  the  earth  with  his  feet  j  he 
never  shows  his  feet.  It  is  from  tradition  only,  and  from  ancient  monu- 
ments, that  we  know,  with  any  certainty,  that  he  wears  shoes.  You  wiQ 
not  meet  Punch  in  coffee-houses  and  ball-rooms,  like  an  every  day  great 
man,  nor  at  the  opera,  like  a  patronizing  sovereign  who  comes  complaisant- 
ly  once  a  week  to  satisfy  the  multitude  of  his  material  identity.  Punch 
understands  better  the  duty  of  a  power  which  exists  only  by  opinion.  He 
wisely  confines  himself  to  his  lofty  eminence  3  and  none  would  wish  to 
see  him  elsewhere,  so  well  is  the  locality  adapted  for  the  convenience  of 
the  public,  so  happily  exposed  to  the  action  of^the  visual  rays  of  the  spec- 
tator. Punch  aspires  not  proudly  to  occupy  the  capital  of  a  pillar,  he 
knows  too  well  how  easily  a  man  may  fall  3  neither  will  he  descend,  like 
Peter  of  Provence,  to  the  ground  floor :  for  Punch  upon  the  pavement^ 
he  knows,  would  be  little  more  than  man.  So  important  is  this  lesson  <^ 
Punch's  philosophy,  that  in  consequence  of  its  neglect,  he  has  seen  em- 

f Tires  crumble  into  dust  3  and  that  at  this  moment  there  are  no  well  estab- 
ished  political  systems  save  those  in  which  it  has  always  been  an  axiom, 
that  of  the  Emperor  of  China, — that  of  the  grand  Lama — and  that  of 
Punch. 

"  There  are  sophists  (for  such  are  never  wanting  in  these  days  of 
paradox)  who  will  boldly  maintain  to  you  that  Punch  perpetuates  him- 
self from  age  to  age  in  the  shape  of  the  grand  Lama,  under  forms  always 
similar,  in  individuals  always  new,  as  if  the  prodigality  of  nature  were 
sufficient  for  the  constant  reproduction  of  a  Punch !    It  is  noif»  to  jdj 
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mat  r€gret,  nearly  half  a  ceotury  sinoe  I  first  saw  Pimcb*  Since  then 
I  have  seen  nothing,  meditated  on  nothing  but  Punch,  and  I  declare 
in  the  siacerity  of  my  conscience — there  has  never  been  but  one  Punch. 
I  have  yet  to  learui  indeed^  how  the  world  could  contain  two. 

Punch's  secret,  so  long  sought  after,  consists  in  adroitly  concealing 
himself  under  a  curtain,  which  can  be  raised  only  by  his  familiar,  like 
that  of  Isis ;  in  covering  himself  with  a  veil  pervious  only  to  his  priests ; 
aad»  in  factj  more  than  one  point  of  resemblance  presents  itself  between 
the  priests  of  Isis^  and  the  high  priest  of  Punch*  His  power  lies  in 
mystery^  like  that  of  the  talismans,  which  lose  their  charm  the  mmnent 
the  secret  is  communicated.  Punch,  palpable  to  the  senses  like  Apollo- 
nius  of  Tyana»  like  St.  Simon,  like  Debruaie^  would  have  been  merely 
a  philosopher,  a  rope  dancer,  or  a  prophet.  But  the  Punch  of  the  ima- 
gination occupies  the  culminating  point  of  modem  society.  He  shines 
in  the  xenith  of  civilization,  or  rather  the  perfection  of  dvilization 
expresses  itself  entirely  in  Punch ;  or  if  it  be  not  tbere^  I  know  not 
where  it  is*     ...     . 

*'  I  have  already  stated  that  Punch  is  eternal,  or  rather,  I  have  merely 
leninded  you  of  it,  the  eternity  of  Punch  being,  thank  Heaven,  one  ot 
those  dogmas  which  have  been  the  least  contested  within  my  knowledge. 
I  have  read  at  least  all  the  works  of  religious  polemics  which  have  been 
written,  and  I  have  not  met  with  a  word  which  could  throw  a  doubt  on 
the  unquestionable  eternity  of  Punch,  which  is  attested  by  monumental^ 
written,  and  oral  tradition.  As  to  die  first,  his  image  has  been  found, 
a  striking  resemblance,  among  the  excavations  in  Egypt.  How,  in  fact, 
cottld  any  one  be  deceived  as  to  the  likness  of  Punch  ?  The  authenticity 
•f  the  portrait  is  at  least  as  well  attested  as  that  of  the  autographic  Tes- 
tament of  Sesostris,  which  has  lately  been  picked  up  somewhere,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  people  of  taste,  who  could  no  longer  have  done 
without  the  Testament  oif  Sesostris.  In  regard  to  written  tradition,  it 
does  not  ascend  so  high ;  but  we  know  that  Punch  existed  by  name  at 
the  date  of  the  creation  of  the  Academy,  which  shares  with  him  the 
nrivilege  of  immortality  by  letters  patent  from  the  king.  It  is  true  that 
Punch  was  not  a  member  of  the  Academy,  and  that  he  is  spoken  ot 
rather  slightingly  in  their  Dictionary  5  but  that  is  easily  explained  by  the 
irritation  of  feeling  produced  by  competition  among  these  illustrious 
rivals.  As  to  oral  tradition,  you  will  meet  with  no  man  old  enough  to 
recollect  Punch  younger  than  he  is  at  this  moment,  or  who  heard  bis 
great  grandfather  even  speak  of  another  Punch.  The  cradle  of  Jupiter 
has  b^n  found  in  the  Island  of  Crete,  but  never  yet  the  cradle  of  Punch. 
We  grow  old  for  ever  round  Punch,  who  flourishes  in  immortal  youth. 
I>ynasties  pass;  kingdoms  fall;  peerages,  with  more  vitality  in  them 
than  kingdoms,  ar^  swept  away;  the  newspapers  which  have  destroyed 
them  wifi  be  destroyed  themselves  for  want  or  subscribers. — What  do  I 
say>  Nations  are  effaced  from  the  earth;  religions  disappear  in  the 
abyss  of  the  past,  following  after  religions  which  have  preceded  them  5 
the  Opera  Comique  has  been  twice  shut  np — ^bnt  Punch,  never :  Punch 
still  flogs  the  same  infant— Punch  stiU  beats  the  same  wife—Punch  shall 
hang  to-morrow  the  hangman  whom  he  hanged  to-day.  This,  however, 
1a  no  way  justifies  the  aocusatbns  of  cnidty  which  have  been  thrown 
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out  against  his  character.     His  innocent  severity  is  exercised  only  on 
beings  of  wood. 

''  Punch  is  invulnerable.  The  invulnerability  of  the  hero  of  Ariosto  b 
less  clearly  proved  than  that  of  Punch.  I  know  not  whether  his  heel 
remained  concealed  in  his  mother's  hand  when  he  was  plunged  into 
Styx :  but  what  matters  it  to  Punch,  whose  heels  no  mortal  ever  saw  } 
What,  at  least,  is  certain,  and  what  all  the  world  may  satisfy  themselves 
of  at  this  moment  on  the  Place  de  Cliatelety  if  there  are  still  some  noble 
spirits  who  take  an  interest  in  such  enquiries,  is,  that  Punch,  thrashed 
by  policemen,  assassinated  by  bravos,  and  carried  off  by  the  devil,  re- 
appears infsdlibly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  in  his  dramatic  cage, 
as  gay,  gallant  and  frisky  as  ever,  dreaming  of  nothing  but  clandestine 
amours  and  tricks  upon  travellers.  *  Polichinelk  est  mort — Vive  Poiickt^ 
nelU.*  This  is  the  phenomenon  which  suggested  the  idea  of  legitimacy. 
Montesquieu  would  have  mentioned  it  if  be  had  known  it,  but  one  can- 
not know  every  thing. 

**  1  o  proceed.  PUnch,  eternal  and  invulnerable,  has  also  the  gift  of 
languages,  which  has  been  three  times  given,  first,  to  the  Apostles ;  se- 
condly, to  the  Asiatic  Society  -,  and  thirdly,  to  Punch.  Traverse  the 
habitable  globe,  if  you  have  time  and  money ;  go  as  far  from  Paris  as 
you  can — and  I  wish  you  well,  I  am  sure,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart ; 
seek  Punch — and  what  will  you  find?  I  defy  you  to  suspend  your 
hammock  in  any  comer  of  the  globe  where  Punch  has  not  been  before 
you.  Punch  is  a  cosmopolite.  What  you  take  at  first  for  the  hut  of  a 
savage  is  Punch's  house  under  its  canvas  canopy.  Punch  still  asleep,  his 
head  upon  his  arm,  his  arm  on  the  edge  of  his  pulpit,  in  the  open  air, 
like  the  Aurora  of  La  Fontaine,  has  not  yet  wakened  up  at  the  rough 
summons  of  his  keeper,  or  the  chink  of  the  coin,  which  rattles  harmoni- 
ously at  his  ear }  but  soon  you  will  see  him  leap,  skip,  gambol,  dance  \ 
you  will  hear  him  give  vent  to  his  feelings,  like  a  native,  in  the  idiom  of 
the  country.  I  myself,  a  wanderer  in  all  the  regions  of  the  old  world, 
have  never  travelled  twenty  leagues  without  meethig  Punch,  without 
finding  him  'native and  to  the  manner  bom:'  if  I  had  not,  1  should 
have  fled  the  spot — I  should  have  said — 

'  Hie  tandem  stetimus  nobis  ubi  deiiiit  orbis.' 
Punch's  box  is  the  pillar  of  Hercules  in  modem  civilization.*' 

There  is  a  little  more  in  the  same  strain,  but  the  long  passage 
we  have  quoted  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  gay,  lively  wit  of 
this  essay,  which,  in  its  way,  is  unique — if  we  except  another 
piece  of  irony,  or  rather  whimsical  exaggeration,  by  the  same 
author— ie  Bibliomane,  It  is  an  amusing  sketch  of  the  ab- 
surdities of  the  bibliomaniac,  by  one  who  it  is  pretty  plain  has  a 
lurking  sympathy  for  those  whom  he  is  playfully  satirising;  but 
we  must  leave  room  for  one  or  two  others  of  a  graver  cast 

The  Bibliomania  naturally  suggests  the  recollection  of  the 
Bibliophile  Jacob,  who  is  the  contributor  of  some  observations  on 
the  public  libraries.  Most  of  our  readers,  we  presuoie,  know 
something  of  the  author  of  the  Soireet  de  Waiter  l^fdtt,  Les 
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Deux  Fous,  and  the  Roi  de  Ribauds — works  in  which  the  accu<- 
mulations  of  great  antiquarian  reading  were  ingeniously  combined 
with  no  inconsiderable  talent  in  the  delineation  of  character  and 
the  construction  of  plot.  They  wanted,  no  doubt,  a  vivifying 
principle  of  life — something  to  fuse  all  the  materials  into  unity; 
but  they  were  decidedly  superior  to  most  imitations  of  the  kindji 
and  entitled  their  author  to  the  praise  of  being  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  as  well  as  earliest  disciples  of  that  school  in  France. 
More  lately  he  has  published  another  work,  in  which  (though  not 
with  great  success)  he  has  exchanged  his  antiquarianism  for  a 
picture  of  the  feelings  of  the  day — Une  Divorce.  His  observa- 
tions in  this  paper  on  the  libraries,  are  Judicious  rather  than 
striking.  He  complains  particularly,  very  likely  from  experience, 
of  the  annoyance  which  frequently  results  from  all  the  books  upon 
a  particular  subject  being  engrossed  by  some  man  of  letters  en- 
gaged in  a  literary  work;  and  gives  some  advice  which  we  doubt 
not  may  be  useful  to  those  more  immediately  concerned,  but 
which  could  have  little  interest  beyond  Paris. 

Not  so  the  article  entitled  La  Concier^erie,  by  Philarete 
Chasles.  It  bears  the  sombre  inspiration  of  reality ;  ''  quorum 
pars  magna  fui"  speaks  in  every  line  of  this  striking  and  touch- 
ing picture  of  imprisonment.  Its  author,  arrested  when  a  mere 
boy  in  1815,  almost  without  a  shadow  of  suspicion,  thrown 
among  the  lowest  horde  of  Parisian  ruffians  in  the  police,  is  after- 
wards transferred  to  the  dreary  prison  of  the  Conciergerle,  the 
den  which  had  witnessed  so  many  of  the  horrors  of  the  revolution, 
but  which  has  been  swept  away  by  a  more  modern  building. 

"  The  carriage  stopt  before  the  Palais  de  Justice.  Here  then  was  the 
CoDciergerie.  Near  the  vast  staircase  which  leads  up  to  the  Palais  de 
Justice  you  discovered  in  a  comer,  on  the  right,  sunk  under  ground,  con- 
cealed by  a  double  railing,  crushed  as  it  were  by  the  buflding  which 
rose  above  it,  the  subterranean  vault  of  which  I  speak.  The  weight  of 
the  superiDcumbent  building  pressed  on  it,  as  society  presses  on  the 
prisoner,  be  he  innocent  or  guilty.  Was  it  a  prison,  a  sewer,  or  a 
cellar?  No  one  could  have  said,  so  completely  was  its  entrance,  so 
small,  so  low,  so  narrow,  so  black,  buried  in  the  shadow  projected  fh}ni 
the  surrounding  buildings.  At  the  gate  stood  a  ceutinel;  in  front  a 
lamp  was  burning,  which  enlightened  with  a  bloody  glare  this  funereal 
avenue.  Now  all  is  changed ;  but  in  1815  the  oldest  of  French  prisons 
resembled  the  oubUetUs  of  feudal  times.  I  entered,  preceded  aud  fol- 
lowed by  a  gendarme. 

"  My  6rst  thought  was  of  death  and  of  the  tomb.  Afterwards,  bow- 
ever,  (let  me  confess  my  sins  of  boyish  pride,)  this  flagrant  iniquity  gave 
me  courage,  and  I  found  that  the  men  who  could  lower  themselves  so  far 
as  to  tremble  at  my  infancy,  and  to  thrust  me  into  their  dungeons, 
elevated  me  to  the  precocious  dignity  of  a  man  and  a  martyr.    The  con- 
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sGUMtsnets  of  the  pure  and  simple  occupations  in  the  midst  of  iHiieh  A? 
adjutant  of  police  bad  surprised  me^  the  consciousness  of  my  innoocnot^ 
the  disgust  with  wbicii  this  foolish  and  wanton  barbarity  inspired  aei 
perhaps,  the  strange  pleasure  of  tasting  at  so  early  a  jperiod  of  life  its 
most  poignant  and  bitter  sensations,  strangely  supported  me ;  I  felt  as  if 
I  could  lise  to  the  level  of  any  suffering,  any  cruelty ;  I  threw  down  the 
glove  of  defiance  to  the  world.     Alas,  it  has  taken  it  up ! 

**  I  was  registered.  The  word  is  degrading,  terrible — like  a  cbafa 
which  is  placed  upon  you,  a  weight  attacned  to  you,  a  physical  burdeai 
by  this  compact  of  strength  against  weakness,  you  helong  to  the  prison t 
you  are  the  thing,  the  puppet,  the  furniture  of  the  keeper.  You  oesetnd 
from  the  condition  of  man  to  that  of  an  insensible  and  brute  betng^ 
flassed>  ticketed,  like  a  faggot  torn  from  the  forest  and  laid  up  w  ila 
order  to  be  burnt,  in  the  storehouse  of  its  proprietor. 

"  The  lantern  at  the  gate  cast  but  a  dim  and  feeble  light  upon  mhv 
rounding  objects.  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  rags  of  a  robber  seated  oa 
the  same  bench  with  myself,  also  waiting  his  registration.  A  man  in  a 
brown  dress  laid  hold  of  me  by  the  hand.  We  climbed  up  stairs,  wt 
crossed  galleries ;  the  wind  blew  moist  and  cold  throngh  these  dismal 
passages ;  my  eyes  unaccustomed  to  this  new  world  discerned  nothing 
but  red  stars  as  it  were  burning  here  and  there)  they  were  the  lamps 
attached  to  the  wall. 

*"  I  am  sorry,  young  man/  said  my  guide, '  that  such  are  our  crdcri  f 
hut  you  are,  mi  tecret.' 

**  What  does  that  mean? 

^' '  It  is  a  cell  which  you  are  not  allowed  to  leave,  and  where  you  nt 
allowed  to  see  no  one.* 

*'  We  had  descended  several  stories:  a  long  passage  with  chinks 
admitting  air  and  light  spread  before  us;  several  wickets  opened  to  allow 
us  to  pass,  and  fell  again.  The  third  door  in  the  passage  was  that  of  my 
prison ;  a  massive  door  of  iron,  covered  with  bolts,  of  which  there  is  a 
great  profusion  in  that  quarter. 

"  *  There,*  said  the  jailor,  after  raising  his  enormous  bars  of  iron,  an4 
making  the  key  grate  three  times  In  the  lock.  The  cell  was  about  eight 
feet  long,  five  broad,  and  twelve  high;  involved  in  the  thickest  dark- 
ness ;  the  wall  on  the  one  side  dripping  with  lime  water,  on  the  other  i 
wooden  partition,  the  floor  paved  like  a  cellar ;  in  the  farther  end,  about 
ten  feet  above  the  floor,  an  opening  of  about  three  feet  in  height  and  on^ 
in  breadth,  through  which  a  fragment  of  the  sky  might  be  discerftaMe  | 
within  an  iron  barrier  obstructing  this  mockery  of  a  window,  and  with* 
out  a  screen  of  wood  which  prevented  all  prospect  within.  In  one  oor^ 
ner  on  the  left,  fronting  the  door,  some  bundles  of  straw  littered  the 
ground:  beneath  the  window  a  pitcher:  near  the  door  another  filled 
with  water,  and  a  wooden  bowl.  1  trembled,  partly  with  cold,  partly 
with  fear.  This  was  the  condenmed  cell,  a  prison  in  all  its  honors,-^ 
and  I,  its  victim,  was  not  even  suspected. 

"lliough  the  authors  of  melo-dramas  have  abused  this  means  of  prc^ 
ducing  effect,  1  am  tempted  to  believe  in  the  commiseration  of  jaiiorf. 
They  see  in  fact  so  few  deserving  of  pity,  that  when  change  does  pre- 
sent them  with  the  prospect,  these  ^uls  so  habituated  to  the  suffenngt 
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gl  atliert^  tifed  of  this  obdmey,  iirdulge  witb  eagerneM  in  the  pleasure 
of  compassioD-r-the  rare  rcUuuitioD  of  charity.  Jacques  took  pity  on  m« 
9md  tenred  me  well.  His  wooden  figure  seemed  to  soften  and  relax 
prben  I  spoke  to  him  >  he  was  kind  to  me,  he  would  linger  five  minutes 
to  talk  to  me  in  my  cell.  This  man,  in  his  brown  coat  and  with  his 
firdle  loaded  with  keys,  had  more  pity  in  his  heart  than  the  inquisitor, 
llie  man  of  the  world,  who  dined  in  town,  wore  breeches  of  black  silk, 
mad  gossiped  with  the  ladies. 

"  ifif  menace  had  been  accomplished.  This  was  the  '  Cnl  de  basse* 
fwsc,'  with  which  his  wounded  self-love  had  threatened  me.  I  knew 
iMt  what  phantasmagoria  was  passing  about  me ;  nor  bow,  arrested  in 
the  house  of  a  priuter,  conducted  to  the  police,  interrogated  by  its 
•geoC,  transferred  to  the  Conciergerie,  I  underwent  the  fate  which  Des- 
roes  and  Mandrin  had  already  endured.  In  all  this  series  of  cruelties  I 
•ee  nothing  but  a  mouraful  scene  of  magic.  At  the  present  day  1  can 
vnderstand  but  too  well  this  concatenation  of  sufferings ;  1  understand 
it  only  to  execrate  it,  not  through  vengeance  or  resentment,  bat  as  a 
laan,  as  a  citisen,  as  a  being  penetrated  witb  profound  rojicour,  to  borrow 
tlie  expressive  phrase  of  our  ancestors,  against  those  insults  to  humanity, 
Ibe  use  of  which  the  police  permits  with  impunity,  in  the  midst  of  a 
•ociety  which  calls  itself  legal,  and  would  fain  call  itself  free. 

**  There  I  remained.  A  loaf  was  brought  me,  a  prison  loaf,  so  black, 
so  bitter,  so  disgusting  to  smell  and  taste,  even  hunger  revolted  from  it. 

"  Would  you  prefer  *  La  Pist<^e  V  asked  the  jailor.  I  dried  my  tears. 
I  inqioired  of  him  what  the  word  meant.  For  a  hundred  francs  a  month, 
he  told  me,  I  might  have  a  bed,  white  bread,  food,  a  table  and  a  cliair. 
I  was  only  uneasy  about  my  family.  I  asked  Jacques  if  I  might  com- 
Bunicate  with  them.^ 

'^  *■  I  will  send  some  one,'  said  he,  '  to  your  mother,  to  tell  her  how 
you  are;  but  3rou  are  not  permitted  to  write  or  to  receive  letters.' 

"  I  gave  Jacques  to  understand  that  my  father  would  not  fail  to  pay 
the  allowance,  and  to  recompense  him  for  any  kindnesses  he  might  be 
iociined  to  show  me.  I  begged  of  hifti  to  tell  my  parents  that  my  health 
was  good,  and  that  I  was  very  comfortable.  He  went  away;  and  at 
night,  when  his  usual  rounds,  the  closing  of  the  gates,  and  the  usual 
dirties  of  the  prison,  brought  him  back  to  my  cell,  he  told  me  that  my 
iwrtber  had  remained  a  kmg  time  in  the  parlour,  and  had  begged  of  him 
to  bring  me  some  fruits.  Maternal  sorrow  bad  produced  its  effect  on 
the  iwart  of  Jacques  ^  he  brought  me  a  rickety  table  of  plain  deal,  a 
chair,  of  whieh  tl:^  stuffing  was  gone,  some  moist  sheets,  and  a  gray 

eamp  bed,  which  I  still  see,  upon  the  back  of  which  was  legible 

M,  de  Labtdoyere  slept  kere  tke The  rest  was  rubbed  out .... 

.  •  The  first  time  that  the  iron  gates  opened,  clattered,  shook,  pro- 
longed dieir  echoes  through  the  vaulted  passages,  a  secret  terror  seized 
me  \  my  isolated  situation  stared  me  in  the  face, — I  was  like  a  dead  man, 
rising  suddenly  to  see  his  tomb  shut  upon  him.  The  next  day  they 
brought  me  a  pitcher  of  milk ;  I  could  not  contain  my  tears — it  was  so 
different  Arom  my  cheerful  breakfast  at  home.  Bometimes  I  heard  a 
bcavy  T^ide  stopj  the  locks  grate,  the  gates  roll  back,  the  bars  fall>  a 
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Imstle  for  a  momeot  in  the  prison,  then  again  repose— silence.  Tliea^ 
were  fresh  prisoners  brought  to  the  place  of  confinement. 

'*  My  dungeon  was  situated  immediately  beneath  a  court,  on  which  the 
windows,  or  rather  the  orifices,  intended  for  the  admission  of  a  little 
light  and  air  to  the  sourici^e,  looked  out.  The  souridh^  is,  I  beUeve,  a 
sort  of  provisional  prison,  where  criminals  are  heaped  together  till  their 
repective  destinations  can  be  more  definitively  arranged.  The  female 
division  of  the  prison  was  close  enough  to  my  cell  to  allow  me  to  bear^ 
occasionally,  portions  of  the  conversation  of  its  inmates.  They  consisted 
of  love  songs  howled  out  by  hoarse  voices,  fearful  blasphemies  repeated 
by  mild  and  youthful  ones ;  obscene  stories  told  by  young  girls ;  narra- 
tives of  robbery  and  murder  in  slang  terms;  ballads,  barcarolles,  and  van* 
devilles,  sung  in  chorus  by  these  depraved  females,  mixed  with  parodies^ 
jokes,  imprecations,  and  shouts  of  laughter.  The  most  melancholy  part 
of  the  whole  scene  was  its  wild  gaiety  ^  all  sorrow,  all  remorse,  every 
thought  of  morality  and  of  the  future  had  deserted  these  beings,  who  bad 
wallowed  in  the  kennel  of  society  till  they  had  become  filth  themselves. 
Pardon  these  details ;  they  are  frivolouf  only  to  the  frivolous.  I  waa 
forcibly  struck  with  this  crowning  instance  of  human  depravity.  I  bad 
never  been  initiated  in  crime.  I  knew  crime  only  from  history,  throagili 
the  dim  veil  of  a  distant  perspective.  A  childhood  passed  in  romance 
and  mental  actirity  bad  not  prepared  me  for  revelations  such  as  these. 
When  I  heard  one  of  these  women  singing  the  popular  melody  of  Ca« 
trufFo, '  Portrait  Charmant,' — my  heart  seemed  to  brrak :  the  contrast  was 
too  great,  the  dissonance  too  hideous.  Even  now  I  cannot  bear  to  listen 
to  that  air. 

"  One  day  there  was  a  more  than  ordinary  bustle  in  the  prison ;  the 
beUs  sounded  longer ;  the  tramp  of  regular  steps  echoed  throagfa  the 
passages ;  the  clattering  of  bayonets  terrified  me.  The  chamber  next 
to  mine  opened  and  shut  several  times.  I  heard  from  it  the  sound  of 
weeping  and  lamentation.  Jacques,  when  he  visited  me,  was  dressed  in 
his  suit  of  uniform.  The  sobs  from  the  adjoining  cell  grew  louder — the 
women  of  the  souricidre  sang  on  as  usual.  1  learned  from  the  keeper 
that  the  cell  was  occupied  by  one  who  had  been  condemned  to  death ; 
that  the  day  of  execution  was  come,  the  hour  about  to  strike  ^  that  the 
sobs  I  beard  were  those  which  accompanied  the  rude  confession  of  the 
criminal— that  the  priest  was  with  him;  that  the  prisoner  on  his  knees, 
half  drunk,  half  despauing,  was  in  the  act  of  receiving  absolution, — that 
in  ten  minutes  he  would  be  numbered  with  the  dead.  Suddenly  all  the 
bells  began ;  the  noise  of  wheels  on  the  pavement  shook  the  building  ^ 
murmurs  of  distant  voices  accompanied  the  death  procession,  and  the 
tumult  was  succeeded  by  the  stilluess  of  the  prison. 

*'  Confinement  triumphed,  as  might  be  expected,  over  a  frame  which 
had  seen  only  sixteen  summers,  lliose  scenes  of  terror  produced  aoL 
irradicable  impression  on  ray  raind.  The  privation  of  air  and  exercise, 
the  vexation  of  not  seeing  those  1  loved,  the  damp  atmosphere  in  which 
I  lived,  made  me  ill.  A  month  passed  away — the  physician  applied  for 
leave  that  1  might  walk  in  the  court.  I  was  conducted  by  Jacques  to  an 
oblong  court,  ten  or  twelve  feet  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  streett». 
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somniided  I7  loAf  edifices,  and  all  bcoidered  with  iron  8pikes4  Naked 
and  dirty  feet  were  moving  over  tbe  sand ;  rongb  and  savage  voices  asked 
who  I  coold  be 5  men  with  arms  covered  with  bair  suroonded  me;  others 
Id  their  shirts,  with  no  other  article  of  clothing  but  pantaloons  of  grey 
sail-Gbth»  were  stretched  upon  the  ground  amusing  themselves  at  pSay; 
others  were  working  at  those  little  articles  in  straw,  the  delicacy  of  which 
la  so  surprising.  I  recognbed  there  vice  as  I  had  seen  it  in  the  Police, 
but  still  more  hideous.  There  it  had  preserved  a  semi-social  garb  and 
Janguage^  some  of  the  habits  of  civilization  5  but  here  it  was  delineated  in 
all  its  beauty,  in  all  its  vigour.  Its  only  dialect  was  slang  -,  self-contempt, 
and  contempt  for  every  thing  else  was  painted  on  every  feature.  A  wild 
c^idity  sparkled  in  the  eyes  of  the  gamblers.  By  the  side  of  society 
attired  in  its  decent  garb  md  subjected  to  restraint,  here  was  one  com* 
posed  of  savages,  who,  from  that  very  civilization  have  borrowed  their 
arti^cesy  their  resources,  to  turn  them  against  civilization  itself.  I  was 
nore  terrified  at  their  figures,  their  questions,  their  looks,  their  unintdli- 
gibte  jargon,  dian  I  should  have  been  by  the  scaffold  itself. 

*^  I  was  only  twice  taken  into  this  courts  my  third  promenade  was  in 
imother  much  smaller,  of  an  oblong  form,  and,  from  the  extreme  height  of 
the  buildings  above  it^  not  unlike  the  bottom  of  a  well.  In  the  cdls,  the 
air-holes  of  which  opened  in  this  little  court,  were  several  prisoners 
accused  of  political  offences;  among  others  a  lieutenant  of  cavalry, 
always  gay,  lively,  with  an  iron  constitution,  and  who,  even  behind  his 
ivon  iMUTierSy  used  constantly  to  amuse  me  with  pleasant  stories. 

''  As  my  health  got  better,  1  was  recommitted  to  my  darkness.  I  had 
breathed  the  fresh  air  three  times  in  eight  days — that  was  enough.  My 
imprisonment  continued  for  two  mont^" 

From  the  Conciergerie  it  is  a  natural  transition  to  the  Morgue. 
Tbe  paper  by  Leon  Guzlan,  which  bears  that  name,  is  a  very 
powerful  one,  though  rather  unscrupulously  availing  itself  of  the 
horrible,  and  even  the  physically  disgusting,  as  an  engine  of  effect. 

After  describing  the  exterior,  the  Salle  de  FExposUian,  which 
is  the  only  portion  of  the  building,  of  course,  with  which  the 
public  are  acquainted,  the  writer  conducts  us  into  the  inner  re* 
cesses  of  this  house  of  death,  the  apartments  of  the  superintendant. 

**  M.  Perrin  is  a  little  old  man,  who  coughs  incessantly.  When  I  ex- 
ptatned  to  him  the  object  of  my  visit,  he  very  politely  offered  to  show 
itte  all  the  details  of  his  administration,  regretting  much,  as  he  said,  that 
there  was  not  so  much  variety  as  could  be  desired.  '  But  I  will  show 
you  what  I  have — be  pleased  to  walk  up.* 

"  As  we  were  climbing  the  narrow  stairs,  and  he  was  informing  me 
that  his  establishment  was  connected  both  with  the  prefecture  and  tbe 
police,  with  tbe  one  on  account  of  the  local  expenses,  with  tbe  other  from 
its  connection  with  the  public  health,  we  were  obliged  to  stand  close 
against  the  wall  to  allow  a  troop  of  young  girls  to  pass,  well  dressed, 
gay,  but  shivering  with  the  cdd,  which  blew  mm  the  river  through  the 
chink  which  lighted  the  stur. 

" «  These  are  four  of  my  daughters.     I  have  eight  children.    Franfois, 
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ibe  keeper,  bo  bmd  foar,  and  he  bas  bad  ^  good  fortdiM  to.  get  tboi  all 
tDarried.    Francois  it  a  kind  father/ 

''  *  So/  said  I, '  twelve  children  then  have  been  bora  in  the  MorgiM. 
Dreamt  of  joy,  and  conjugal  endearmentt,  and  parental  ddigbta,  barn 
been  experienced  in  thit  chamber  of  death.  Marriage  with  its  oraag* 
flowers,  baptism  with  itt  black  robed  spontort,  the  commniiioo  and  tbt 
embroidered  veil,  love,  religion,  virtue,  have  bad  their  home  here  at 
eltewhere.     Ood  has  sown  the  teedt  of  happiness  every  where.' 

**  *  Papa,  we  are  going  to  a  distribution  of  prizes.     My  tttlen 
to  get  a  prise.    Don't  weary,  we  will  be  back  in  good  time.' 

*'  *  Go,  my  chi]dren,'-*and  all  four  embraced  him. 

**  I  thought  of  the  body  of  the  little  Norman  in  the  dreary  i 
Death,  and  of  the  mother  who  even  qow,  perhapt,  wat  anxkmsly  looking 
for  her  from  the  window. 

*'  *  This  is  the  apartment  of  Fran9ois.*  Franpit  did  the  boooois  with 
the  activity  of  a  man  who  it  not  ashamed  of  his  establishment.  Hie 
room  is  comfortably  furnished  $  two  modem  pendules  mounted  oa 
bronze,  a  wardrobe  with  a  Medusa's  head,  a  high  bed,  and  a  handsome 
rose*coloured  curtain.  If  the  room  was  not  overburdened  with  ftirnitore, 
if  there  was  not  much  of  luxury,  yet,  to  those  not  early  accostomed  to 
tttperflttities,  it  might  even  seem  gay.  It  represented  the  tastes,  opintooi^ 
and  habits  of  its  master.  Vases  of  flowers  threw  a  green  reflection  on 
the  curtains,  for  Fran9ois  is  fond  of  flowers.  Among  hit  gallery  of  por* 
traits  were  those  of  Augereau  and  Kleber,  both  in  long  coatt,  leaning  o& 
immense  tabret,  with  peruques  and  powder.  Napoleon  it  there  three 
times. 

*' '  Look  at  these  jars,'  said  Franfois,  ^  these  are  sweetmeats  of  my  wife's 
making ;  she  excels  in  sweetmeats.*  I  read  upon  them, '  gooaeberriet 
of  1831.'  We  left  Franfois's  apartment,  which  forms  the  right  wing  of 
the  Morgue,  while  the  clerk's  house  is  on  the  left,  and  entered  the  cabi* 
net  of  administration  of  M.  Perrin. 

"  If  Franpois  is  fond  of  flowers,  M.  Perrin  has  the  same  penchant  for 
hydraulics  and  the  camera  obscura ;.  he  draws,  he  makes  jets  fix>m  the 
Seine,  by  an  ingenious  niece  of  machinery  of  his  own  invention ;  while  he 
was  retouching  his  syphon,  I  asked  permission  to  tnra  over  the  regittefv 
where  suicides  are  ranged  in  two  columns. 

"  The  fatal '  unknown' was  the  prevailing  designation  |  ^broogbt  here 
at  three  in  the  morning,  skull  fractured,  unhwwn  y — '  brought  at  twalva 
at  night,  drowned  under  the  Pont  des  Arts,  cards  in  his  pocket,  «»? 
ibiotf /!;'-«'  young  woman,  pregnant,  crushed  by  a  flacre  at  the  corner  of 
the  Rue  Mandar,  unknown;* — *  new  bom  child  found  dead  of  cold»  at  the 
gate  of  an  hotel,  unknown,* 

"  I  said  to  M.  Perrin  that  he  must  weary  here  very  much  oocatioDally 
during  the  long  nights  of  winter. 

*' '  No,'  replied  he  good  humouredly, '  the  children  sing,  we  all  work* 
Franpis  and  I  play  at  draughts  or  piquet ;  the  worst  of  it  it,  we  era 
tometimes  interrapted ;  a  knock  comes,  we  must  go  down,  get  a  ttooa 
rea(ly»  undress  the  new  comer  and  register  him  :  that  spoils  the  gamai: 
w^  forget  to  mark  the  pointf .' 
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'.  '*  ♦  And  Ihil  w  the  wty  yoa  generally  spend  your  evenings  Y — '  Alur&ys^ 
except  when  Francois  has  to  go  to  Vaugirard  at  four  o*clock ;  then  he 


k  go  to  bed  earlier.  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  that  our  burying  ground 
it  at  Vaugirard  t  as  that  burying  ground  is  not  much  in  fashion,  we  haw 
been  allowed  to  retain  dur  privilege  of  having  a  fosse  to  ourselves.' 

'^  *  I  understand,— it  is  a  fief  of  the  Morgue/ 

**  *  You  saw  that  chaHot  below  near  the  entrance  gate,  in  whieh  the 
children  were  hiding  theselves  at  play,-*that  in  our  hearse.' . 
'  '*  *  And  rich  or  poor,  all  must  make  use  of  your  conveyance  ?  If  for 
instance  a  suicide  is  recognised,  his  relations  or  friends  may  reclaim 
him,  take  him  home,  and  bestow  the  rites  of  sepulture  on  him  at  his 
•wnlKNise?' 

'^ '  No,  the  Morgue  does  not  give  back  what  has  been  once  deposited 
here.  It  allows  the  funeral  ceremonies  to  be  as  pompous  as  they  will, 
but  they  must  all  set  out  iVom  hence ;  one  end  of  the  procession  perhaps 
ii  at  Notre  Dame,  while  the  other  is  starting  from  the  Morgue.  The 
Archbishop  of  Paris  may  be  there  $  but  Franfois*  place  is  fixed.  It  if 
tbetifsl.' 

**  *  And  the  priests  of  Notre  Dame,  do  they  never  make  any  difficulty 
about  administering  the  funeral  rites  to  your  dead  ?' 

♦**  Never!* 

"  '  Not  even  to  the  suicides  ?' 

*'  *  There  are  no  suicides  for  Notre  Dame ;  one  is  drowned  by  accident, 
ihiolher  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun,  a  thinl  has  fallen  from  a  scaffold. 
1  invent  the  excuse,  and  the  conscience  of  the  priest  accepts  it.  That's 
enough.* 

"  So,  thought  I !  Notre  Dame,  which  formerly  witnessed  (he  execution 
at  the  stake  of  sorcerers,  alchymists,  and  gipsies  on  the  Grande  Place, 
bas  now  no  word  of  reprobation  for  the  carcase  of  the  suicide,  once 
allowed  to  rot  on  the  grotind,  or  be  devoured  by  birds.  She  asks  not 
bare  what  was  his  faith.     The  priest  says  mildly,  *  Peace  be  with  yon.* 

"  We  walked  down,  and  Fran9ois  opened  the  first  room,  that  which 
eontains  the  dresses ;  habits  of  all  shapes,  all  dimensions,  hideously 
jumbled  together ;  gaiters  pinned  to  a  sleeve,  a  shawl  shading  the  neck 
af  a  eoat  $  dresses  of  peasants,  workmen,  carters  and  brewer's  frocks, 
women's  gowns,  all  faded,  disci^oured,  shapeless,  flap  against  eacli  other 
ill  the  current  of  air  which  entered  through  the  windows.  1  here  is 
mroething  here  appalling  in  the  sight  and  sound  of  these  objects,  souU 
Itss,  bodyless,  yet  moving  as  if  they  had  life,  and  presenting  the  form 
wltbofjt  the  flesh.  Your  eye  rests  on  a  handkerchief,  the  property  of 
some  poor  labourer,  suddenly  seized  with  the  idea  of  suicide,  after  Some 
day  that  he  has  wanted  work. 

'  **  Francois,  who  fdllowed  the  direction  of  my  eyes  to  see  what  im- 
pression tne  picture  produced  on  me.  sighed  heavily. 

-  •' '  Docs  it  move  you  too,*  said  1  ?  '  Are  you  discontented  with  your 
lot.— Unhappy  V 

**  'Not  exactly !  But  Sir^  formerly,  you  must  know,  the  dresses,  after 
being  six  months  exhibited,  became  a  perquisite  of  ours;  we  sold  them. 
Now  they  talk  of  taking  the  dresses  from  us.* 
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,  "  I  reassured  FraD^ob  as  to  the  iilitention  of  gorerdment,  tod  assured 
him  there  was  no  talk  of  taking  away  the  dresses. 

**  The  second  room,  that  which  aidjoins  the  puUic  exibitioQ  room,  ir 
appropriated  for  the  dissection  of  those,  the  mode  of  whose  death  am)ean 
to  the  police  to  be  suspicious.  Its  only  fiimiture  is  a  marble  tame^  on 
which  the  dissections  take  place,  and  a  shelf  on  which  are  placed  several 
bottles  of  chlorate.  This  room  b  immediately  above  the  room  of  M. 
Perrin.  The  dissecting  table  above  just  ans^vers  to  the  girb*  piano  below^ 
:  ^^  In  thb  room,  which  I  crossed  rapidly  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible 
the  sight  of  a  body  extended  on  the  plank,  I  saw  the  little  girl,  who  had 
been  stifled  the  night  before  in  the  diligence ;  she  was  a  lovely  child. 
The  other  figure  was  frightfully  disfigured  ^  scarcely  even  would  his 
mother  have  recognized  him. 

*'  There  remained  only  the  public  room ;  it  is  narrow,  ill  aired  -,  ten 
or  twelve  black  and  sloping  stones  receive  the  suicides,  who  are  placed 
on  it  almost  in  a  state  of  nudity  ^  theplaces  are  seldom  all  occupied^ 
except  perhaps  during  a  revolution.  Then  it  is  that  the  Morgue  is 
recruited ;  two  more  days  of  glory  and  immortality  in  July,  md  the 
plague  had  been  in  Paris. 

''  <  It  is  true,'  said  M.  Perrin,  *  we  worked  hard  during  the  three  days,, 
and  we  were  allowed  the  use  of  two  assistants.  Corpses  every  wbm, 
within,  without,  at  the  gate,  on  the  bank.'  ... 

•*  *  And  your  girls  V 

*^ '  During  these  days  they  did  not  leave  their  apartment,  nor  looked 
QUt  to  the  street,  nor  to  the  river;  besides,  you  are  mistaken  if  yoa 
think  the  spectacle  would  have  terrified  them.  Brought  up  here,  they 
will  walk  at  night  without  a  light  in  front  of  the  glass,  which  divides  the 
corpses  from  the  public,  without  trembling ;  we  become  accustomed  to 
any  thing.' 

'^  Methought  I  heard  the  poor  children,  so  familiar  with  the  idea  of 
death,  so  accustomed  to  this  domestic  spectacle  of  their  existence,  asking 
innocently  of  the  strangers  whom  they  visited, — as  one  would  ask  where 
b  your  garden,  your  kitchen,  or  your  cabinet, — *  where  do  f(m  keep 
your  dead  here  ?' 

'*  These  were  all  the  facts  I  could  gather  with  regard  to  the  establbh* 
ment.  I  was  opening  the  glass  door  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  again,  wliea 
the  entrance  of  the  crowd  drove  me  back  into  the  interior  j  they  were 
following  a  bier,  on  which  lay  a  body,  from  which  the  water  dripped  in 
a  long  stream.  From  one  of  the  hands  which  were  closely  dencheid,  the 
keeper  detached  a  strip  of  coloured  linen,  and  a  fragment  c^  laoe.  '  Ah  V 
saia  he,  *  let  me  look,  'tis  she  V 
'"'Who  bit?' 

<^  ^  The  nurse  who  was  here  this  morning ;  the  nurse  of  the  little 
Norman  girl.  Good !  they  may  be  buried  tc^ther.^  And  M.  Perrin- 
put  on  his  spectacles,  opened  his  rc^ster,  and  wrote  in  his  best  coneot* 
nand—vnkmmm  r 

Passing  over  many  respectable  and  some  eminent  names,  who». 
however,  have  not  on  diis  occasion  exactly  fulfilled  the  expectations 
which  might  have  been  formed  beforehand,  we  come  to  the  paper' 
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eoBtributed  by  AK  Dumas,  intitled  Le  Cocker  de  Cahriokt.  No 
one  who  has  read  his  Henri  III,  et  sa  Cour,  or  his  Antoine, 
or  TMse,  will  doubt  his  power  of  imparting  the  most  vivid  and 
intense  dramatic  interest  to  any  scene,  on  which  he  may  exercise 
bis  powers.  This  is  the  point  of  view  in  which  he  has  taken  up 
the  3ubject.  The  sketch  of  a  cabriolet  driver,  with  which  the  paper 
opens,  will  have  little  interest  to  one  who  recollects  Irving^s 
admirable  sketches  of  English  Coachmen;  but  it  leads  to  a 
narrative  of  deep  interest,  and  some  sketches  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary power.  The  duel  with  which  it  concludes,  reminds  us  of 
the  ferocity  of  the  encounter  in  Maithew  Wald.  The  coachman 
has  informed  Damas,  that  he  had  formerly  been  in  the  service  of 
a  M.  Eugene.  He  goes  on  to  describe  a  nocturnal  incident,  in 
which  he  had  been  his  companion. 

«  <  We  bad  reached  the  bridge,  where  there  are  statues,  as  you  know. 
There  were  none  then.  We  met  a  woman  sobbing  to  loud^  we  could 
bear  it  notwithstanding  the  din  <d  the  cabriolet.  Stop,  said  my  master  > 
ere  I  could  turn  my  head  he  was  on  the  ground.  It  was  pitch  dark :  I 
could  see  neither  the  ground  nor  the  sky.  The  woman  went  before,  my 
master  followed ;  suddenly  she  stopped  about  Uie  middle  of  the  bridge, 
leapt  upon  it,  and  then  I  heard  a  plunge.  My  master  sprung  up  after 
ber  'y  he  followed,  he  could  swim  like  a  fish. 

<*  I  said  to  myself — if  I  remain  in  the  cabriolet,  I  can  do  no  good  ;  on 
the  other  hand  I  cannot  swim  a  stroke ;  if  I  throw  myself  over,  there 
will  be  two  to  draw  out  instead  of  one.  I  said  to  that  old  horse  who 
bad  then  four  years  less  on  his  back,  and  two  measures  of  oats  more  in 
his  belly  >  stand  still,  Coco.  You  would  have  thought  he  understood 
me.    He  stood  still. 

I  ran  on,  I  reached  the  river  side ;  there  was  a  little  boat :  I  leapt 
into  it,  it  was  fastened  by  a  rope.  I  puUed  and  pulled ;  I  felt  for  my 
knife,  1  had  forgotten  it.  And  all  the  time  I  beard  my  master  diring 
like  a  cormorant. 

'*  1  pulled  so  hard  at  last,  that  crack  !. .  the  rope  gave  way,  and  I 
kmxiA  myself  sprawling  on  my  back  in  the  boat.  1  said  to  myself,  this 
is  no  time  to  be  counting  the  stars;  1  got  up  in  a  hurry. 

^  With  the  fall  the  boat  had  been  launched  into  the  stream ;  I  sought 
for  the  oars ;  1  could  find  but  one.  I  tried  to  row  with  it  f  I  spun 
iDund  like  a  tetotum.    I  said,  I  may  as  well  go  whistle ;  all's  over. 

**  I  shall  never  forget  that  moment,  sir,  aU  my  lifo :  you  would  have 
thought  the  river  was  running  ink,  it  locked  so  Uack.  Now  and  then 
only,  some  little  wave  rose,  and  cast  its  spray  into  the  boat ;  then  for  a 
moment  would  be  seen  the  white  robe  of  the  female,  or  the  head  of  my 
roaster,  as  he  rose  to  the  surfoce  to  breathe.  Once  only  they  came  to  the 
jorfooe  together.  I  heard  M.  Eugene  cry,  '  I  see  ber  now.'  In  two 
strokes  he  was  at  the  place  where  her  dress  had  been  fioating  the  mo* 
ment  before.  SuddenW»  I  saw  bis  l^  in  the  air ;  he  disappeared  ;  I  was 
not  ten  steps  off,  floatmg  down  the  river  with  the  current,  ckspiiig  my 
oar  in  my  bands,  and  crying  '  My  God^  why  can  I  notswim  ?* 
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*'  He  ffr-appeared  again  in  a  moment.  This  time  be  lidd  kftf  bf  tW 
bair;  sbe  was  senseless;  it  was  time,  and  for  my  master  too*  Hia 
breast  heaved  ;  be  had  just  strength  enough  left  to  raise  himself  oat  of 
the  water,  while  she  lay  motionless  as  lead  $  he  turned  his  head  to  see 
which  bank  was  the  nearest ;  his  eye  rested  on  me.  '  Here/  cried  be^ 
'  Cantillon  V  I  leant  on  the  brink  of  the  boat ;  I  stretched  the  oar  to 
him  ;  three  feet  more  would  have  done  it.  *  Here,  here  /  cried  be;  I 
swore ;  I  could  not  help  it  y  *  Cantillon.* — ^A  wave  passed  over  bim.  I 
remained  with  my  mouth  open^  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  spot.  He  re* 
appeared ;  a  mountain  seemed  to  be  taken  from  my  breast ;  I  stretched 
the  oar  out  again ;  he  had  come  a  little  nearer.  '  Courage,  master, 
courage/  I  cried.  He  could  not  answer  me.  '  Let  her  drop,'  I  cried  } 
'  save  yourself.' — ^No,  no ;'  cried  be.  The  water  rushed  iuto  bit  mouth. 
Every  hair  on  my  head  was  in  a  cold  sweat.  I  stood  stretching  over  tha 
boat  holding  out  the  oar ;  every  thing  seemed  to  be  turning  about  me. 
The  Bridge,  the  Hotel  de  Gardes,  the  Tuilleries,  all  danced  before  us, 
and  yet  my  eyes  never  quitted  that  head,  which  kept  sinking  and  sinking, 
those  eyes,  now  on  a  level  with  the  water,  still  gazed  on  me,  and  setmad 
twice  their  usual  size  :  now,  nothing  but  his  hair  remained  above  i  it 
sank  like  the  rest ;  his  arm  only,  with  the  fingers  convulsively  bent,  rota 
above  the  water.  I  made  a  last  effort ;  I  stretched  the  oar  oat-^Aha  I 
ha ! — I  thrust  it  into  his  hand.* 

^  Cantillon  paused,  and  wiped  his  forehead.  I  drew  breath,  and  bt 
proceeded. 

*'  *  Yon  may  well  say  that  a  drowning  man  would  catch  at  a  bar  of 
red  hot  iron.  He  clutched  the  oar  till  his  nails  indented  themselves  in. 
the  wood,  I  leant  the  oar  on  the  boat  si<le,  and  raised  him  out  of  tbtt 
water.  I  trembled  so,  at  the  idea  of  losing  this  devil  of  an  oar,  that  I 
lay  upon  it  as  I  drew  it  cautiously  in.  M.  £ugene  lay  with  bit  bead 
back  like  one  in  a  faint ;  I  still  pulled,  he  came  nearer  and  nearer :  at 
last  I  stretched  my  arm  out ;  I  caught  him  by  the  wrist, — Huxsa^-*l  waa 
sure  of  my  roan.  I  held  him  like  a  vice.  Eight  days  afterwards  be  had 
the  marks  of  it  still  on  his  arms. 

"  He  had  never  let  go  the  female.  I  drew  them  both  into  the  boat. 
They  lay  in  the  bottom.  I  called  on  my  master.  I  tried  to  strike  bim 
on  the  palms  of  his  hands,  but  he  held  them  clasped,  as  if  he  had  btta 
cracking  nuts.     I  could  have  ate  my  heart  out  with  vexation. 

''  1  caught  hold  of  my  oar  again,  and  tried  to  gain  the  bank.  I  am 
no  great  boatman  with  two  oars,  and  with  one,  I  might  as  well  bava 
flown.  '  If  1  tried  to  go  to  one  side,  I  was  sure  to  go  to  the  other.  Tha 
durrent,  in  the  mean  time,  swept  us  down.  When  I  saw  that  we  were 
fairly  on  the  way  to  Havre,  I  said  *  Faith,  this  is  no  time  for  falaa 
modesty ;  I  must  call  for  help ;'  so  I  screamed  like  a  peacock. 

''  The  men  in  the  little  station  for  the  reception  of  the  drowned 
heard  roe ;  they  were  with  us  in  a  moment.  They  fixed  my  boat  to 
theirs,  and,  in  five  minutes  after,  my  master  and  the  youog  woman 
were  both  in  a  layer  of  salt,  like  a  pair  of  pickled  herrings. 

**  They  asked  me  if  I  was  drowned  too  ?  I  said, '  no  ;  but  that  ii 
made  no  difference  j  they  might  give  me  a  glass  of  brandy,  and  I  woold 
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be'«Ujigktiiia  maneiiti'  tar  mj  legs  were  totteringbenetdi  me  all 
theftinie* 

'*  My  master  fint  opened  his  eyes.  He  threw  himself  upon  my  neclr. 
I.  sobbed,  I  laoghed^  I  wept.  My  God !  what  fools  folks  do  make  of 
themselves  sometimes ! 

"  M.  Eugene  tamed  round.  He  saw  the  yonng  girl,  to  whom  they 
were  administering  some  applications.  '  A  thousand  francs/  said  he» 
'  shall  be  yoor  reward,  if  you  sa?e  her.'  '  And  you>  Cantillon,  my 
noble  fellow,  my  friend,  my  saviour,  auick,  bring  hither  the  cabriolet/ 

^  '  Ah,  true,'  cried  I,  '  and  Coco  !  You  need  not  ask,  if  1  plied  my 
legs  well.  1  came  to  the  spot  where  I  had  left  him.  No  cabriolet,  or 
home  was  to  be  foand.  Next  day  they  were  (bund  for  ns,  however,  by 
the  police.     Some  amateur  had  taken  them  home  with  him. 

**'  i  fetumed  and  told  him.  '  Quick  then — a  fiacre* — '  And  the  yonng 
girl  ?' — '  She  has  sprained  her  foot,'  said  he.  I  brought  the  fiacre ;  she  bad 
come  completely  to  herself,  but  she  could  not  yet  speak.  We  lifted 
her  in.    '  Coachman,  quick,  to  the  Rne  de  Bac,  No.  31.'  *' 

The  female,  as  may  be  inferred  in  such  cases,  is  the  victim  of 
perfidy.  She  is  restored  to  her  father,  and  Eugene  makes  a  vain 
attempt  on  the  feelings  of  her  seducer,  Alfred.  The  father,  who 
has  been  left  in  the  adjoining  room,  watching  the  issue  of  their 
conference,  rushes  on  the  seducer,  and  nearly  strangles  him  in  his 
agony. 

''  'M.  Alfred  rose,  pale,  his  eyes  fixed,  his  teeth  clenched  ;  he  did  not 
even  look  at  Mademoiselle  Marie,  who  had  fainted.  He  stept  up  to  roy 
master,  who  waited  for  hiro  with  his  arms  folded,  <  Eugene,'  said  be, 
*  I  did  not  know  that  your  apartment  was  a  place  for  cut-throats.  Next 
time,  I  shall  enter  it  with  a  loaded  pistol  in  each  hand.  You  understand 
me  ?'  '  It  is  in  this  way  I  expect  you/  said  my  master.  *  If  you  came 
in  any  other,  I  should  request  you  to  begone.' 

"  *  Captain/  said  M.  Alfred,  as  he  went  out,  *  you  will  not  forget 
that  I  have  a  debt  to  settle  with  you  too.' 

*'  *  Which  shall  be  paid  this  instant,'  said  t^e  Captain  5  for  I  will  not 
leave  yon.* 

*• '  Be  it  so.' 

**  *Day  begins  to  dawn,'  said  Captain  Dumont  5  *  so  provide  yourself 
with  arms. 

**  *  I  have  both  swords  and  pistob,'  said  my  master. 

'• '  Put  them  in  the  carriage.' 

^  'In  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  an  hour  hence,  at  the  Porte  Maillot,' 
said  M.  Alfred. 

*'  'In  an  hour,'  replied  my  master  and  the  captain,  at  the  same  mo^ 
ment.     *  Go  provide  your  seconds.'     He  went  out. 

''  The  captain  bent  over  his  daughter's  bed.  M.  Eugene  proposed  to 
call  assistance.  'Nay;  not  so/ replied  the  father 5  'it  is  better  she 
should  not  know  it.  Marie,  dear  child,  adieu.  If  I  am  killed,  M. 
Bogene,  you  will  avenge  me ;  will  you  not )  You  will  not  abandon 
the  orphan/    ^I  swear  it/  -said  my  master,  embracing  him. 
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'<  <  Caniillon  !  a  fiaere.*— <  Shall  I  m  wiA  yoa,  sir  K— *  Ton  may/ 

''  The  captain  again  embraced  his  daughter.  He  called  in  the  narac« 
*  Take  care  of  her,  now/  said  he.  '  If  she  ask  for  me,  say  I  shall  re- 
turn/    *  Come,  my  young  friend,  let  us  go.' 

''  They  went  into  M.  Eugene's  room.  When  1  returned  with  the 
£acre,  they  were  waiting  me  below.  The  captain  had  the  pistob  in 
his  pockets,  and  M.  Eugene  the  swords  under  his  doak.  *  I  have  no 
friend  but  you ;  no  relative  but  my  daughter.  Yon  and  she  to  follow 
my  coffin,  and  it  is  enough.' 

*^  A  cabriolet  followed  us  a  few  steps  behind.  M*  Alfred  stept  out 
of  it,  with  two  seconds. 

**  One  of  them  approached  us.  *  What  are  the  captain's  weapons?' 
'  Pistols/ 

'*  ^  Remain  in  the  cabriolet,  and  hold  the  swords,'  said  my  master  ^ 
and  they  went  deeper  into  the  wood. 

''  Ten  minutes  had  hardly  elapsed  when  I  heard  two  pistol  shots.  I 
started,  just  as  if  I  had  not  been  expecting  it.  It  was  all  o?er  with 
some  one;  for  ten  minutes  more  elapsed  without  any  repetition  of  the 
sound. 

"  I  had  thrown  myself  back  in  the  carriage,  not  daring  to  look  out. 
Suddenly  the  door  opened.     '  Cantillon,  the  swords,*  said  my  master. 

**  I  gave  them  to  bim.  He  extended  his  hand  to  take  them.  I  saw 
on  his  finger  the  captain's  ring. 

*'  *  And  the  father  of  Mademoiselle?'  said  I. 

"'Dead!' 

'*' The  swords,  then  ?'— 

"  '  Are  for  me.' 

*'  ^  In  the  name  of  heaven,  allow  me  to  follow  you  V 

"  '  As  you  will.* 

"  I  leapt  out :  my  heart  was  small  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed.  I 
trembled  in  every  limb.  My  master  entered  the  wood,  and  I  followed 
him. 

"  We  had  not  gone  ten  steps,  when  I  perceived  M.  Alfred  standing 
and  smiling  in  the  midst  of  his  seconds.  *  Take  care,'  cried  my  master, 
drawing  me  to  one  side.  I  stept  back ;  I  had  almost  trod  upon  the  body 
of  the  captain. 

"  M.  Eugene  cast  one  glance  on  the  body,  then,  advancing  towards 
the  group,  he  threw  down  the  swords,  and  said,  *  See,  Gentlemeos 
whether  they  be  of  the  same  length.' 

*'  *  Cannot  matters  be  delayed  till  to-morrow  ?'  said  one  of  the  seconds. 

•'*  Impossible!' 

**  *  Be  easy,  my  friends,*  said  Alfred, '  I  am  not  tired,  I  want  nothing, 
but  a  glass  of  water.' 

'^ '  Cantillon !  go  fetch  a  glass  of  water  for  M.  Alfred,*  said  my  master. 

*'  I  would  almost  as  soon  have  been  hanged ;  but  my  master  bed^oned 
to  me  again,  and  there  was  no  help  for  it.  I  went  to  a  restaurant's, 
who  was  near, — I  was  back  in  a  moment.  I  banded  him  the  glass,  and 
said  to  myself,  '  Mav  every  drop  be  poison!'  He  took  it,  and  his  hand 
did  not  tremble;  only  as  he  gave  it  me  back,  I  saw  that  he  had  ground 
it  with  his  teeth  till  he  had  cracked  the  edge. 
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^  I  threw  ibe  glass  over  my  head,  and  saw  that  during  my  absence 
my  master  had  got  ready.  He  had  kept  on  only  his  pantaloons  and 
shirt,  the  sleeves  of  which  were  tucked  up.  I  drew  near.  *  Have  you 
any  orders  for  me?'  I  said.  '  No/  replied  he,  *  I  have  neither  father 
nor  mother.  If  I  die'  (and  he  wrote  a  few  words  on  paper)  '  you  wiU 
deliver  this  paper  to  Marie.'         * 

**  He  gave  one  other  look  at  the  body  of  the  captain,  and  advanced 
towards  his  adversary,  saying  *  Come,  Gentlemen/ 

•' '  You  have  no  seconds,  said  M.  Alfred. 

"  *  One  of  yours  will  do.' 

'*  *  Ernest,  step  over  to  the  gentleman's  side.' 

"  And  one  of  the  seconds  came  over  to  my  master's  side.  The  other 
took  the  swords,  placed  the  combatants  opposite  to  each  other  at  the 
distance  of  four  steps,  pkiced  the  hilt  in  their  bands,  crossed  the  blades, 
and  drew  back. 

"  At  that  moment  each  made  a  step  forward.  The  blades  were 
locked  at  the  guard. 

*'  *  Draw  back,'  said  my  master. 

*'  <  1  am  not  accustomed  to  break  off,'  said  M.  Alfred. 

**'  Tis  well/  M.  Eugene  drew  back,  and  placed  himself  again  on 
guard. 

*^  Ten  frightful  minutes  followed :  the  blades  flew  round  each  other 
Kke  snakes  at  play.  M.  Alfred  alone  made  thrusts.  My  master  followed 
his  sword  with  his  eyes,  and  parried  as  calmly  as  if  be  had  been  in  the 
fencing-room.  I  was  in  an  i^ony  of  rage.  If  M.  Alfred's  servant  had 
been  there,  I  could  have  strangled  him. 

*'  Still  the  fight  went  on ;  M.  Alfred  smiled  grimly.  My  master  was 
calm  and  cold. 

"'Ah!'  saidM.  Alfied. 

'^  His  sword  had  touched  my  master  on  the  arm,  and  the  blood  flowed* 

**  *  It  is  nothing/  replied  he,  '  proceed.' 

"  Iperspired  with  anxiety. 

*'  The  seconds  approached :  M.  Eugene  motioned  to  them  to  with* 
draw.  His  adversuy  profited  by  the  occasion ;  he  made  a  feint.  My 
master  was  too  late  with  his  parry  en  second^  and  the  blood  flowed  from 
his  thigh.     1  sat  down  on  the  grass, — I  could  not  stand. 

*'  M.  Eugene,  however,  remained  calm  as  ever ;  only  when  his  lips 
parted,  I  could  perceive  how  his  teeth  were  clenched.  The  moisture 
flowed  from  his  opponent's  brow  5  he  was  growing  weaker. 

**  My  master  made  a  step  forward.    M.  Alfred  broke  off. 

'* '  I  thought  you  necer  did  so,'  said  my  master.  M.  Alfred  made  a 
feint, — ^M.  Eugene  parried  it  with  a  force  that  made  his  adversary's 
weapon  fly  as  if  he  had  been  saluting — his  breast  was  exposed — ^my 
master's  sword  disappeared  in  it  up  to  the  hilt. 

"  M.  Alfred  spread  his  arms  out — dropped  his  sword.  He  stood 
erect,  only  because  he  was  supported  by  the  olade  which  transfixed  him. 

**  M.  Eugene  drew  his  sword  out,  and  he  fell.  '  Have  I  conducted 
myself,'  said  my  master, '  like  a  man  of  honour  ?* 

*'  The  seconds  made  a  sign  in  the  affirmative." 
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W«  shall  conclude  with  an  extract  in  a  diffensnt  strain*  ffon  a 
paper  of  Jouy's,  on ''  Political  Ingratitude."  It  possesses  his  osml 
good  sense  and  quiet  elegance  of  style;  but  we  quote  it  radier 
on  account  of  its  independence,  and  the  lessons  of  prudence  and 
moderation  which  in  these  days  of  violence  on  all  sides  it  incul- 
cates. Of  the  ingratitude  of  princes  we  have  all  heard  enough; 
^at  side  of  the  question  has  of  late  been  fully  argued.  M.  Jouy 
has  thought  it  right  that  we  should  hear  someUiing  also  of  the 
ingratitude  of  the  people,  the  instant  that  those  who  have  pleaded 
the  cause  of  rational  liberty,  firmly  and  consistently*  choose  to 
atop  short  at  the  limit  of  prudence  instead  of  blindly  following 
the  march  of  innovation*  and  thus  come  in  collision  with  those 
factious  organs  by  whom  the  opinions  of  the  public  are  so  easily 
guided  or  perverted.  He  looks  to  the  history  of  the  revolution: 
be  asks,  wnat  has  France  done  for  those  who  shed  their  blood  or 
wasted  their  best  years  in  her  defence?  What  for  those  who  have 
exhibited  the  noblest  instances  of  passive  fortitude,  of  unalterable 
devotion?  What  stone  marks  the  tomb  of  Bailly*  of  Charlotte 
Corday,  of  Philippine  Roland,  of  Elizabeth  of  France,  of  Ma- 
nuel? From  the  past  he  makes  a  transition  to  the  present,  and 
inquires  what  treatment  the  friends  of  constitutional  liberty  have 
met  with  at  the  hands  of  those  for  whom  they  have  consiatentlj 
laboured. 

'*  There  is  one,  in  particular,  against  whom  the  ingratitude  of  faction 
has  been  more  than  usually  active — I  mean  Dupln.  I  shall  allow  facts 
to  speak  for  themselves. 

"  Of  every  branch  of  national  liberty,  that  which  a  government,  but 
not  without  forecast,  feared  the  most,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  found  in 
M.  Dupin  its  most  indefatigable  defender.  Writers,  whose  patriotic 
views  were  the  most  opposed  to  arbitrary  government,  never  demanded 
his  support  in  vain.  This  is  a  homage  which  most  of  those  who,  having 
nothing  more  to  expect  from  him,  have  now  declared  themselves  bis 
enemies,  have  rendered  to  him  again  and  again.  We  never  meet  with 
more  ingratitude  than  at  the  moment  when  we  cease  to  have  the  power 
to  cause  it. 

'*  M.  Dupin  has  constantly  professed  and  supported  the  principles  of 
liberty  restrained  within  constitutional  bounds;  he  has  lent  his  whole 
eflForts  to  the  establishment  of  a  popular  government,  when  Pans^  the 
organ  wnH  mandatory  of  Prance,  raised  a  citizen  to  the  throne.  How* 
then,  has  this  old  friend  of  liberty,  one  of  the  authors  of  our  political 
regeneration,  become  all  at  once  an  object  of  anxiety,  of  persecution  to 
the  men  of  July  ?  He  has  ventured  to  differ  in  opinion,  on  some  points  of 
political  doctrine,  with  the  leaders  of  a  systematic  opposition,  to  which 
be  bad  ceased  to  be  a  party.  M.  Dupin  may  have  erred  with  the  majo- 
rity of  the  Chamber  in  1830,  when,  from  respect  to  the  principle  that 
judges  should  be  irremovable,  he  voted  against  the  proposed  alterations 
in  the  magistracy)  he  may  have  erred  with  Voltaire  in  holding  that  the 
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B0V9  Hhe  people  were  enligbtened  tbe  more  tbey  would  be  ffet>  In  oppo- 
eilkm  to  tho^  who  thought  that  tbe  more  tbey  wer^  free  tbe  more  tbejr 
would  become  enligbteoed  ;  but  as  it  is  certain  that  these  difrereoees  ctf 
opinion,  in  questions  of  pure  theory,  could  never  account  for  that  torrent 
of  hatred  and  abuse  with  which  he  has  been  assailed,  its  real  cause  must 
b^  sought  in  this  simple  observation  : — be,  a  man  of  superior  abilities, 
has  found  his  place  in  the  new  order  of  things,  and  the  othersi,  his  com- 
petitors, are  still  in  search  of  theirs. 

*'  What  I  have  said  of  Dupin,  I  might  repeat  neaiiy  in  the  same 
term»  of  MM.  Barthe  and  Merilhou ;  a  year  ago  their  names  could  not 
be  mentioned  in  Paris,  without  awakening  ideas  of  superior  talent,  un- 
shrinking devotk)n,  incorruptible  patriotism  c  their  eulogy  was  in  every 
one's  month.  The  revolution  took  place  j  they  took  a  most  active  share 
in  it,  and  government  yielded  to  the  wish  of  public  opinion  which  pointed 
them  out  as  its  choice.  Scarcely  bad  they  reached  the  seat  of  power^ 
when  the  most  unjust  clamours  were  rais^  around  them  ;  already  their 
patriotism  is  suspected  |  soon  will  they  be  accused  of  intrigue,  malver* 
•ation,  connivance  with  the  enemies  of  the  state«  And  what  have  they 
done  to  lose,  in  a  few  days,  that  popularity  which  it  had  taken  twenty 
years  to  acquire?  Tbey  have  accepted  the  portfeuille  which  others  were 
ready  to  seize,    •     .     • 

*'  If  It  be  true,  as  is  said  by  the  most  illustrious  of  English  Chan- 
i)tlk>rs,  that  censure  and  satire  are  tbe  tax  which  every  man  in  place 
m«st  pay  to  the  public  for  his  elevation^  certainly  no  one,  not  even  he 
whose  words  I  have  quoted,  has  ever  been  assessed  for  a  larger  share 
than  the  present  president  of  the  ministerial  council. 

'*  No  one  denies  the  distinguished  services  which  M.  Casimir  Perrier 
has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty ;  all  tbe  world  are 
agreed  as  to  the  talent  and  courage  he  displayed  in  the  national  tribune, 
during  tbe  struggle  he  sustained  for  ten  years  against  the  men  of  the 
restoration. 

**  If,  In  order  to  justify  this  eulogium,  I  required  other  authority  than 
that  of  facts,  I  would  appeal  to  the  present  enemies  of  this  minister  i  I 
would  ask  them  where  is  the  patriot  who  did  not  subscribe  to  the  praises 
which,  in  1824,  were  lavished  upon  bim  by  the  public  jourpals^  those 
purest  and  most  sonorous  organs  of  public  opinion. 

*•  Every  publication  of  tbe  day  repeated  that  M.  Casimir  Perrier  was 
one  of  tbe  oest  citizens,  one  of  the  greatest  orators,  one  of  the  roost 
irreproachable  characters  that  modem  France  had  to  boast  of:  no  one 
rallied  with  more  courage  and  promptitude  under  tbe  banner  of  July  ; 
it  was  under  the  most  trying  circumstances  that  he  accepted  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  eminent  post  he  occupies,  and  which  he  had  pre- 
viously refused.  Am  I  not  entitled,  then,  to  accuse  of  ingratitude  and 
injustice  those  same  men,  who  are  now  endeavouring  to  injure  and  de- 
grade, in  public  opinion,  the  man  who  formerly  sUkkI  so  high  in  their 
own? 

*'  This  is  not  the  place  to  attack  or  defend  the  system  of  administra- 
tion adopted  by  this  minister,  or  to  inquire  whether  he  is  wrong  in  setting 
Ont  with  the  principle  that  the  government,  as  a  necessary  result  of  the 
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revolution  of  July,  should  be  placed  at  an  equal  distance  hom  abao- 
luttsm  and  anarchy.  M.  Casimir  Perrier  is  a  statesman  in  the  noUeat 
sense  of  the  word,  a  great  orator,  a  patriot  above  'suspicions — and  for 
my  purpose  that  is  enough. 

**  Until  it  can  be  proved  to  me  that  the  misfortune  of  being  a  king  is 
a  sufficient  title  to  the  ingraUtude  of  the  people,  I  shall  continue  to  see 
in  Louis  Philip  the  man  of  r^enerated  France,  the  crowned  represen- 
tative of  the  two  revolutions  of  1789  and  1830. 

"  But  I  pause :  for  the  first  time  i  hear  resoundifcig  in  my  ear  the 
cries  of '  ministerialist/  *  rdyalist/  To  me  what  matter  such  cries?  Is 
not  my  life  the  guarantee  of  my  o[Hnions  and  ray  sentiments  ?  My 
career  is  over,  i  expect  nothing  more  from  men  or  from  coarls ;  not 
even  the  repose  of  solitude ;  not  even  that  degree  of  public  coBsidera* 
tion  to  which  I  think  I  might  plead  some  solid  claims. 

''  Reserve,  1  would  say  to  my  detractors,  for  your  rivals  in  ambition 
and  renown,  attacks  which  now  fall  harmless  on  me.  Whom  do  you 
expect  to  persuade,  that  one  who  did  not  bend  to  the  glory  of  Napolora^ 
who  rejected  the  favours  of  Louis  XVIIL,  who  for  forty  years  has  been 
always  on  the  breach  to  defend  the  independence  and  liberty  of  his 
country  with  sword  and  pen ;  who  has  sacrificed  his  wh<^  fortune  and 
that  of  his  children  in  defence  of  that  sacred  cause  ;  whom  the  three  im- 
mortal days  of  July  found  in  arms  among  the  ranks  of  the  people,  or  on 
the  periled  chair  of  magistracy — whom,  I  say,  will  you  persuade  that 
aa  old  champion* of  liberty  has  soak  at  last  into  a  courtier  of  fortune,  a 
batterer  of  power? 

*'  I  have  branded  political  ingratitude  as  one  of  the  ilagnHSt  vices  of 
the  age.  I  have  pointed  out  its  principal  victims,  but  I  have  in  their 
defence  stated  nothing  but  facts,  before  that  tribunal  at  which  they  are 
arraigned. 

**  These  lines  are  perhaps  the  last  which  may  issue  from  my  pen ;  I 
regard  them  as  my  public  testament,  without  prejudice,  perchance,  to 
the  addition  of  some  farther  codicils,  should  death  forget  me  for  a  few 
years  longer." 

The  picture  here  exhibited  of  the  state  of  society  is  not  en- 
couraging— but  we  fear  k  i^  true.  It  is  only  one  of  the  nume- 
rous features  that  indicate  a  deep  rooted  moral  disease,  nianif(^t* 
ing  itself  in  this  and  in  many  other  forms.  Hie  prospects  of 
literature,  while  such  a  condition  of  society  prevails,  are  gloomy 
enough.  A  vast  mass  of  talent  and  genius  is  at  work,  but  with 
little  concert,  with  scarcely  any  sense  of  the  real  dignity  of  litera- 
ture, toiling  for  their  daily  bread,  or  the  scarcely  nobler  wages  of 
daily  popularity.  Even  the  better  spirits  seem  to  feel  tlie  evil  in« 
fluence  of  the  times.  Their  productions  want  that  sterling  force, 
that  real  grandeur,  that  reference  to  the  future  more  than  to  ttie  pre- 
sent, which  always  stamps  with  the  seal  of  immortality  the  produc- 
tions of  the  highest  order  of  genius.  When  is  a  better  order  of  thinga 
to  commence  ?  When  will  men,  after  sweeping  away  governments 
and  institutions,  as  unsuited  to  the  temper  of  the  times,  and  recon- 
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structing  all,  as  they  think,  on  a  basis  more  consistent  with  the  ge- 
neral happiness,  learn,  in  iu  full  practical  extent  and  comprehen- 
siveness, the  truth,  how  little  all  this  can  do  to  relieve  misery,  to 
place  society  on  a  firmer  basis,  to  reconcile  the  governor  and  the 
governed,  unless  they  cm  first  cultivate  a  principle  within,  which 
produces  a  true  equality,  makes  all  physical  evils  comparatively 
light,  and  cements  the  classes  of  society,  not  by  the  coarse  and 
iron  links  of  a  worldly  expediency,  but  by  the  invisible  yet  ada- 
mantine chain  of  an  eternal  and  immutable  obligation?  Already, 
we  should  say,  the  want  of  the  cementing  principle  of  society  is 
felt.  Nothing  but  this  feelins  of  destitution,  this  growing  <;on- 
viction  how  little  is  to  be  efihected  for  human  happiness  id  its 
widest  bearing  by  the  steam  processes  of  political  machinery, 
could  account  here  for  the  notice  which  the  wild  visions  of  the  St. 
Simonians  (on  which  we  propose  by  and  bye  to  speak  itioi'e  at 
length)  have  already  attracted  in  France.  They  see  the  evil 
plainly;  they  have  even  a  dim  conception  of  the  remedy;  but 
pride,  folly,  enthusiasm,  self-interest,  licentiousness,  artifice, 
mingle  with  and  prevent  their  views ;  and  the  result  is  an  insane, 
impious,  impracticable  dream.  This  moral  anarchy,  however, 
cannot  last  for  ever.  The  mind  cannot  always  live  on  doubts  and 
negatives,  nor  be  whirled  round  without  end  in  the  eddies  of 
political  commotion.  The  swell  must  at  la«t  subside;  the  great 
land-marks  of  society  and  morals,  sooner  or  later,  re-appear. 
This  consummation  may  be  promoted,  though  it  cannot  be  pro- 
duced, by  co-operation.  If  men  can  combine  for  evil,  they  can  do 
so  also  for  gooJ;  returning  from  the  field  in  which  they  have 
battled  so  long,  and  where  so  many  have  fallen  unprofitably,  the 
better  spirits  of  literature  may  warn  others  back  from  the  fatal 
conflict.  They  may  lend  their  aid  to  strengthen  the  growing 
conviction,  that  happiness  is  more  from,  within  and  from  above^ 
than  from  without  and  from  beneath,  and  that  the  first  step  to 
true  and  rational  freedom  lies  in  the  cultivation  of  the  heart  and 
of  the  affections,  more  than  in  the  exercise  of  barren  intellect,  or 
the  industrious  manufacture  of  constitutions.  Then  might  we 
hope  that  Europe,  now  shaken  like  the  still  vext  Bermoothes, 
might  find  a  breathing  time;  then  might  we  expect  that  the 
stream  of  literature,  which  always  runs  side  by  side  with  the 
course  of  society,  and  reflects  on  its  surface  every  volcanic  move- 
ment that  troubles  the  waves  of  the  other,  subsiding  into  tranquil- 
'**)^>  again  might  roll  down  its  single  current  calmly  to  the  ocean, 
through  scenes  of  domestic  peace  and  fertility,  instead  of  hurrying 
in  a  thousand  petty  cliaiuiels,  through  blasted  heath  and  rocky  de- 
files, and  wasting  its  waters  unprofitably  on  parched  and  deso- 
lated sands. 

VOL.  IX.    NO.  XVIll,  CO 
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Abt.  V. — 1.  Codkis  .Theodosiani  Fragmenta  inedita:  ex  Codiee 
palimpsesto  'Bibliotheae  R.  Taurinensis  Athentti  in  lucem  |im- 
tuiit  utque  UluUravit  Amedeus  Peyron,  LiDguarum  OrieDtalitttn 
Professor.     Augustas  Taurinomm,  1824,  4to. 

2.  ITieodomni  Codids  genuini  Fragmenta :  ex  Membranis  JBtftH- 
JHheciE  Ambf*osianaJd^diulanensi$  nuncprimum  tdidit  Wdthfetus 
Fridericus  Clossius,  Phil,  et  J.  U.  Doctor,  et  Juris  Professor 
PuUicus  Ordinarius  itl  Regia  Uuivenitate  Tubingensi.  Tu- 
blttgSB,  1824,  8vo. 

3.  Codids  Theodosiani  libri  V.priores:  recognovit,  additametUis 
in$ighibus  a  Wdlthero  Pridenco  Clossio  et  Amedeo  Peyroii 
tevertis  aliisque  auxit,  notii  subitaneis,  turn  critids  turn  exegetids, 
fiec  hon  quadruplid  appehdice  instruxit  Car.  Frid.  Christiaaus 
W^nck,  Antecessor  Lipsiensis.     Lipsiae,  1825,  8vo. 

A  MKRE  inspection  of  these  titles  will  be  sufficient  to  convince 
our  readers  that  in  some  countries  at  least  the  Theodosian  Code 
is  an  object  of  no  inconsiderable  interest  or  curiosity ;  but,  with 
a  safe  conscience,  we  could  not  add  that  we  believe  it  to  be  fami- 
liarly known  to  the  great  lawyers  of  this  great  metropolis.  Sir 
Edward  Sugden,  if  we  rightly  guess  at  his  meaning,  supposes  it 
to  be  partly  a  code  of  the  public  laws  of  the  empire,  partly  a 
digest  of  the  opinions  of  private  lawyers.  "  Home  began,"  as  he 
avers,  "  with  the  laws  of  the  twelve  Tables,  and  in  the  time  of 
Justinian,  many  camels  would  have  been  required  to  carry  the 
codes  and  laws  of  the  empire,  and  the  comments  upon  them."* 
Amongst  the  Roman  lawyers,  many  individuals  left  behind  them 
hundreds  of  books  of  their  own  composition  on  the  laws.    These 

*  The  writer  who  speaks  of  the  Moc  naukkm  weXXfiv  is  Eunapiui,  who  lived,  not 
in  the  time  of  Justinian,  but  in  the  titue  of  Arcadius  and  Honoriui.  (Fabricii  Bibrio- 
theca  Grsca,  torn.  >ii.  p.  5S6,  edit  Harles*)  The  passace  may  be  fbund  in  EonapH 
Vita:  Sophistaruro,  recensuit  notisque  iUustravit  Jo.  Fr.  Boissonade,  accedit  annotatio 
Dan.  Wyttenbachii,  torn.  i.  p.  4t.  Amst.  1822,  i  torn.  8vo.  This  passaee  appears  to 
have  been  misunderstood  by  Heineccius  and  otlier  writers,  who  have  mislea  Sir  Edward 
Sogden.  *'  Atque  nexiis  ipse  verborum,"  says  Wyttenbach,  *'  ostendit  hec  dici  de 
]>ra^aticoram  scriptiuncalis,  que  in  testaraentis,  erotionibos,  venditionibus,  stipola- 
tionibus,  similibus  arguraentis  versantur :  hae  Latinis  dicuntur  UbtUi,  Grsecis  |?(i?XOk«y 
de  quibus  docuit  Bnssonius  De  Verboram  SIgnificatione,  p.  M6,  547 :  et  est  versus 
Juvtoalis,  allatos  ab  Arnaldo,  Satir.  vii.  107 : 

Die  igitor,  quid  caussidicis  dvllia  prssteot 

Officia,  et  magno  comites  in  fasce  ubelli. 
Si  vetemm  jurisconsultorum  libros  significare  voloisset,  honestiort  eos  nomine  #i^- 
y»kfA(Awra.,  ovtr&yfMra,  rurr^ffic,  et  simili  niodo,  vocasset."  (Tom.  ii.  p*  140.)  See 
likeivise  G.  d'Aniaud,  Variarum  Conjectararum  libri  duo,  p.  204.  Franequerie,  1758, 
4to.  This  explanation  of  a  passage  which  is  so  frequently  quoted,  and  so  frequently 
misunderstood,  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  a' very  learned  Englislfi  lawyer.  (Cooper, 
Lettres  sur  la  Cour  de  la  Cnancellerie,  et  sur  quelques  Points  de  la  Jurispmdenoe 
Anglaise,  p.  17,  edit.  Paris,  1830,  8vo.) 
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overwhelming  masses  rendered  a  methodical  collection  and  digest 
of  the  laws  hecessary.  This  was  all  that  was  attempted  by  thte 
Theodosian  Code."*  Of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  Theodosian 
Code,  this  is  certainly  a  very  learned  and  satisfactory  exposition. 
But,  says  Mr.  Humphreys,  '*  for  the  digest,  as  well  as  for  any 
selection  from  individual  commentators,  I  have  searched  theyJmf 
folios  of  my  Codex  Theodosianus  in  vain  [which  copy  appears 
to  \^ant  two  entire  volumes];  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nume- 
rous novels  of  Theodosius  II.,  which  both  authenticate  and  form 
a  supjplement  to  his  code,  exhibit  an  attempt  (using  your  own 
expression)  to  effect  something  beyond  a  mere  compilation  of 
anterior  Iaws."t  As  this  same  code  is  not  written  in  Arabic,  or 
eVett  in  Greek,  it  was  reasonably  enough  to  be  expected  that  such 
individuals  as  these  might  have  found  means  of  acquainting  them-*> 
selves,  if  not  with  its  tenor  and  contents,  at  least  with  its  history 
and  external  fonh ;  and  we  will  venture  to  affirm  that  there  is 
starcely  a  notary  public  in  all  Germany,  who,  if  he  had  thought 
it  incumbent  upon  him  to  write,  would  thus  have  written  about 
the  Theodoi^ian  Code.  We  are  induced  to  hope  that  we  may 
][)erform  an  acceptable  service  to  many  of  our  readek^,  our  classi- 
cal as  well  as  juridical  readers,  if  we  endeavour  to  exhibit  a  suc- 
cinct and  intelligible  account  of  this  code,  and  of  the  most  material 
circumstances  attending  its  transmission  to  our  times.  Of  such 
a  disquisition,  our  notices  of  the  respective  publications  of  Peyron, 
Clossius,  and  Wenck,  will  form  an  appropriate  conclusion. 

This  code  of  laws,  which  is  sometimes  erroneously  ascribed  to 
Theodosius  the  Great,  derived  its  origin  from  his  grandson  The- 
odosius the  younger.  On  the  decease  of  the  first  Theodosius, 
the  Roman  empire  was  divided  between  his  two  sons,  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  east  being  allotted  to  Arcadius,  those  of  the  west 
to  Honorius.  From  the  sovereign  of  the  east  descended  Theodo- 
sius the  Second :  after  the  death  of  his  father  and  of  his  uncle, 
he  again  united  the  dominions  which  had  thus  been  partitioned; 
but  conferring  the  titles  of  Caesar  and  Augustus  upon  Valentinian 
the  Third,  who  married  his  daughter  Licinia  Eudoxia,he  assigned 
to  him  the  western  provinces  of  the  empire.  This  son-in-law, 
who  became  his  successor  at  Constantinople,  was  likewise  his 
coQsin,  being  the  son  of  Constantius  Caesar,  and  of  Galla  Pla- 
cidia,  the  daughter  of  Theodosius  the  Great.J 


*  Sagden's  Letter  to  James  Humphrejt,  Esq.  p.  53,  Sd  edit.    Lond.  1837,  8vo. 

f  Hamphreys's  Letter  to  Edward  B.  Sogden,  Esq.  p.  7.    Lond.  1827,  8vo. 

%  In  illustrating  the  history  of  Galla  Plocidia,  the  celebrated  Rohnkenius  exhibited 
the  first  public  spedmec  of  his  erudition.  (Opuscuia,  torn.  i.  p.  1.  Lugd.  Bat  18f  3, 
t  torn.  8vo.}  He  was  then  a  Mof^ter  Legtm  in  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  and, 
al^ough  a  very  young  writer,  be  afforded  an  ample  promise  of  that  profound  and 
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The  character  of  the  Roman  lawyers  had  now  degenerated. 
Their  chief  splendour  is  to  be  traced  from  the  reign  of  Augustus 
to  that  of  Alexander  Severus,  and  the  last  name  of  great  celebrity 
is  that  of  Herennius  Modestinus.*  With  this  pupil  of  Ulpian^ 
the  oracles  of  the  civilians  became  mute  :t  the  succeeding  lawyers 
are  only  known  as  compilers  or  expounders;  and  although  the 
law  was  long  afterwards  taught  at  Rome,  Constantinople,  and 
Berytus^we  cannot  in  those  declining  annals  discover  any  vestiges 
of  ancient  genius.  The  reign  of  Constantine  was  not  conspicu- 
ous for  legal  science ;  and  by  fixing  the  seat  of  empire  at  Byzan- 
tium, he  diminished  all  the  chances  or  probabilities  of  further 
improvement.  To  the  great  body  of  those  who  inhabited  the 
new  metropolis,  the  language  of  the  law  was  a  foreign  language; 
nor  was  this  the  only  circumstance  unfavourable  to  the  cultivation 
and  progress  of  jurisprudence.;]: 

Off  the  state  of  judicial  administration  during  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries,  much  knowledge  is  to  be  gleaned  from  the  Theo- 
dosian Code.  The  first  book  contains  three  constitutions,  which 
are  too  characteristic  to  be  overlooked  in  an  enquiry  of  this  nature. 
Two  of  these,  discovered  by  Clossius  in  the  Anibrosian  manu- 
script, are  of  the  following  tenor. 

**  Imp,  Conslantinus  A,  ad  Maximum  Pf.  P. 
"  Perpetuas  prudeDtium  conteiitiones  eruere  cupientes,  Ulpiani  ac 
PaulU  in  Papinianum  notas,  qui,  dum  ingeiiii  laudcm  sectantur,  non  tam 
corrigere  cum  quani  depravare  maluerunt,  aboleri  prscipimus.     Dat.  iv. 
Kal.  Oct.  Constantmo  II.  et  Crispo  II.  CC.  Coss.  (321.)" 

*'  Idem  A.  ad  Maximum  pf,  P, 
"  tJniversa  qiise  scriptura  Paulli  continentur,  I'ccepta  auctoritate  fir- 
manda  sunt,  et  omni   veDeratione   cclebrauda :    ideoque  SeDtentiarum 
libros,  plenissima  luce  et  |)erfectissima  elocutione  et  justissima  juris 

.various  learning  by  which  he  was  afterwards  so  much  distinguished.  The  first  of  hb 
two  disputations  was  held  preside  J,  D.  Rittero,  Rittcr  was  professor  of  historv,  but 
he  likewise  read  lectures  on  law.  (W^tlenbacbii  Vita  Ruhnkenii,  p.  14.)  To  his 
connexion  with  this  learned  and  able  roan,  we  may  ascribe  his  relish  for  tlie  study  of 
jurisprudence.  Twelve  of  his  letters  to  Rilter  have  been  published,  and  many  por- 
tions of  them  relate  to  juridical  subjects.    (Opuscula,  torn.  ii.  p.  767.  862.) 

*  The  fragments  of  Modcstinus  have  been  illustrated  by  many  different  civilians, 
and,  amon^  otiicrs,  hy  Brenkman,  in  a  work  entitled  *'  De  Eurematicis  Diatriba:  sive, 
in  Herennii  Modestiui  Librum  singularem  TUfi  Ei^nfAaruim,  Coromcnlarius."  Lugd. 
Bat.  1706,  8vo.     See  Bachii  Hist.  Jurisprndentia;  Romans,  p.  506. 

t  *'  Atque  hie  jurisconsultorum  6nis  est,  hie  oracula  jurisconsultorum  obmutuere;  sic 
ut  ultimum  jurisconsultorum  Modestinum  dicere  verc  liceat,  cessim  et  retro  colapta 
jam  jurisprudentia."    (Gothofrcdi  Hist.  Juris  Civilis,  p.  14.) 

t  **  Sspc  nostra  dementia  dubitavit,  quae  causa  fuceret,  ut  tantis  propositit>  premiis, 
quibus  artes  et  studia  nutriuntur,  tam  pauci  raroque  exstiterint  qui  plena  juris  civilis 
icientia  ditarcntur,  et  in  tanto  lucubrationum  tristi  pallorc,  vix  unus  ant  alter  rece^ierit 
soiiditatem  perfects  doctrina3."    (Novell.  Thcod.  tit.  i.) 
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ratione  snccinctos,  in  jadiciis  prolatos  valere,  minime  dabitatur.     Dat.  v. 
Kal.  Oct.  Treviris,  Constantino  Cass.  V.  et  Maximo  Coss.  (327.)"* 

It  is  well  known  that  the  decisions  of  certain  lawyers  obtained 
the  force  of  law;t  and  here  we  find  the  highest  authority  ascribed 
to  the  opinions  of  Julius  Paulus,  who  flourished  at  the  close  of 
the  second  and  the  commencement  of  the  third  century.  After 
an  interval  of  nearly  one  hundred  years,  appeared  another  imperial 
constitution,  intended  to  regulate  the  number  and  weight  of  legal 
opinions.  In  the  judges  themselves  very  little  confidence  seems 
to  be  reposed,  nor  is  it  difficult  to  imagine  that  their  general 
merits  are  not  undervalued:  they  are  bound  to  decide  points  of 
law  according  to  the  number  of  accredited  opinions;  when  the 
numbers  are  equal,  and  the  decision  of  Papinian  can  be  produced 
on  one  side  of  a  question,  his  authority  must  be  allowed  to  pre- 
ponderate, "  qui,  ut  singulos  vincit,  ita  cedit  duobus;"  and  it  is 
only  in  the  case  of  a  perfect  equilibrium  of  legal  opinions,  that 
they  are  left  to  the  full  exercise  of  their  own  discrimination. 
This  arrangement  is  so  entirely  mechanical,  that  it  is  manifestly 
adapted  to  the  lowest  standard  of  attainment  in  those  intrusted 
with  the  administration  of  the  law. 

"  Impp.  Theod.  et  Valentinianus  A  A.  ad  Senatum  Urbis  Rtmce. 
''  Post  alia: — Papiniani,  Paulli,  Gaii,  Ulpiani,  atoue  Modestini  scripta 
universa  firmamus,  ita  ut  Gaium  quae  Paullnra,  Ulpianum,  et  cunctos 
comitetar  auctoritas,  lectionesque  ex  omni  ejus  opere  recitentur.| 
Eorum  quoque  scientiam,  quorum  tractatus  atque  sententias  praedicti 
omnes  sais  operibus  miscuerunt,  ratam  esse  censemus,  ut  Scaevole, 
Sabini,  Juliani,  atque  Marcelli^  omniumque  quos  ilH  celebrarunt,  si 
tamen  eorum  libri,  propter  antiqnitatis  incertum,  codicum  coUatione 
firmentur.  Ubi  autem  diversse  sententise  proferuntur  potior  uumems 
vincat  auctorum,  vel,  si  numenis  squalis  sit,  ejus  partis  prsecedat  aucto- 

•  Clossioa,  p.  35.     Wcnck,  p.  24. 

f  **  Responsa  prudeiitium  sunt  scntentise  et  opiniones  eoram,  quibus  perniissiifli  est 
JQra  condere :  quorum  oroniuin  si  in  unum  sententise  concurrent,  id  quod  ita  sentiont, 
legis  ricem  obtinct;  si  vero  dissentient,  judici  licet,  quam  velit  sententiain  sequi;  idque 
rescripto  divi  Hadriani  significatur."  (Gaii  Insiitutiones,  lib.  i.  §  7.)  This  is  one  of 
the  numerous  instances  in  which  the  Institutes  of  Gains  reflect  a  strong  light  on  the 
history  of  the  Roman  law.  Before  their  discovery,  this  rescript  of  Hadnan  was  totally 
unknown  to  modern  civilians. 

t  The  common  reading  of  the  passage  is  tliis :  "  ita  ut  Gaium,  atque  Paulnm,  Ulpi- 
anum, et  cseteros,  comitetur  auctoritas  lectionis,  qu»  ex  omni  opere  recitatur."  Ibe 
reading  given  in  the  text  is  confirmed  by  the  auUiority  of  the  Wurtzburg  and  Ambro- 
sian  f&S,  *'  Quae  tameu  lectio,"  sajs  Ritter,  **  locum  habere  nequit:  etenim  lex  non 
in  Oaii  solum  favorem  data,  sed  et  jurisconsnltis  reliquis,  quorum  mentio  facta,  aucio- 
ritatem  conciliat."  But,  as  Wenck  suggests,  the  object  of  the  clause  is  to  place  Gains 
upon  the  same  footing  with  the  otherlawyers  who  are  mentioned :  "  videtur  autem 
Gaii  antea  minor  auctoritas  foisse."  The  meaning  of  the  passage  evidently  is,  that  the 
same  authority  may  belong  to  Gaius,  as  belongs  to  Paulus,  Uipian,  and  other  lawyers 
of  the  first  name. 
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ritas,  IQ  qua  exceUentis  iogemi  vi^:  Papioianus  emiiieat,  qut^^  ut  su^golof 
YiDcit,  ita  cedit  duobus.  Notas  etiam  Paulli  atque  UlpiaDi  in  P^piniam 
corpus  factas,  sicut  dudum  statutum  est,  praecipimus  infirmari.  Ubi 
autera  pares  eorum  sententiae  recitantur,  quorum  par  censetur  auctoritas, 
quod  sequi  debeat,  eligat  moderatio  judicantis.  Paulli  quoque  Sententias 
semper  valere  pracipimus.  Dat.  vii.  Id.  Novemb.  Ravennad,  DD. 
NN,  Theodosio  XII.  et  Valentiniano  IL  AA.  Coss.  (426.)"* 

Three  years  after  the  date  of  this  constitutioDj  Theodosius  de- 
clared to  the  senate  his  intention  of  compiling  two  different  codes 
of  laws.  The  document  in  which  he  communicates  his  plan,  is 
interesting  in  itself,  and  as  it  has  only  been  brought  to  light  by 
Clossius  and  Peyron,  it  must  be  totally  unknown  to  most  of  our 
readers. 

Impp.  Theodosm  et  Valentinianus,  AA.  ad  Senatum* 

^*  Ad  similitudinem  Gregoriani  atque  'HenDogeniani  Codicis^  cuoctai 
colligi  coQstitutiones  decemimus,  quee  Constaniinus  inclytus,  et  pent  eum 
divi  priocipes  nosque  tulimus,  edictorum  viribus  aut  sacra  generalltate 
snbnixas.  £t  primum  tituli,  quae  negotiorum  sunt  certa  vocabula^  aepa- 
randa  ita  sunt,  ut,  si  capitulis  diversis  expressis  ad  plures  titulos  con- 
stitutio  una  pertineat,  quod  ubique  aptum  est,  poUocetur ;  4?in  quod  ip 
utramque  dici  partem  faciei  varietas,  lectionum  probetur  ordine,  non 
solum  reputatis  consulibus  et  tempore  quaa^ito  imperii,  sed  ipsitts  etiam 
compositione  operis  validipra  esse  quae  sunt  posteriora  monstnmtei  post 
baep,  u(  coDstitutionupi  ipsa^  etiam  verba  q^aB  ad  rem  pertiuept  reserfei^? 
)ur>  praBtermissis  illis  quae  saupiendae  rei  non  ex  ipsa  necessitate  adjuncts^ 
aunt.  Sed  cum  simplicius  justiusque  sit,  prae^ermissis  eis  quas  poste- 
riores  infirmauts  explicari  solas  quas  valere  convenietj  bunc  quidem  cqdi- 
pem  ^  priores  diligentioribus  cqmpositos  cognoscamus.  Quorum  scliolai^- 
tic»  inteptioni  tribuitpr,  nosse  ilia  etiani  qua&  mandata  sueutio  ip  desu^r 
tudinem  abierunt,  pro  sui  tautum  tempqris  negotiis  valitura.  Ex  bi$ 
autem  tribus  codicibus,  et  per  singulos  titulqs  cobaerentibu^  pr^denti^fn 
tractatibus  et  responsis,  eorundam  opera  qui  tertium  ordinabunt,  noster 
erit  alius,  qui  nullum  errorem,  nullas  patietur  ambages,  qui,  nostro  nomine 
quncupatus,  sequenda  omnibus  vitandaque  monstrabit.  Ad  tanti  con- 
summationem  operis,  et  contexendos  codices,  quorum  primus  ompi  geue- 
rf^ium  constitutipnum  diversjtate  collecta,  nullaque  extra  se,  quam  jam 
proferri  liceat,  pretermissa,  inanem  verborum  copiam  recusabit,  iJter, 
omni  juris  diversitate  exclusa,  magisterium  vitae  suscipiet,  diligendi  viri 
sunt  singularis  fidei,  limatioris  ingenii ;  qui,  cum  primum  codicem  nos- 
tras scieptiae  et  publicae  auctoritati  obtulerint,  aggredientur  aliuqi,  4onec 
dignus  editione  fuerit,  pertractandum.  Electos  vestra  ampUtudo  cog- 
noscat.  Antiocbum,  virum  illustrem,  ex-quasstore  et  praefecto,  eleraiusy 
Theodorum  virum  spectabilem,  comitem  et  magistrum  memoriae,  jSudi- 
cium  et  Eusebium,  viros  spectabiles,  magistros  scripiorum,  Joannem 
virum  spectabilem,  ex-comite  nostri  sacrarii,  Comazontem  atque  Eubu- 
lum,  viros  spectabiles,  ex-magistris  scriniorum,  et  Apellem,  virum  diser- 

•  Wenck,p.24. 
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ti^imum,  scholasticmii.  {los^  a  nostra  pereonj^ale  rieck^  €rifdit\§8im^n 

Suemqae  adhihitqros  esse  coufidimus^  ut  coqaii^uni  studio,  vjt^  ratioq^ 
eprehensa^  jura  excludautur  fallacia.  In  futurum  autem>  si  quid  pro- 
mulgari  placuerit,  ita  in  conjunctissimi  parte  alia  valebit  imperii^  ut  noq 
fide  dubia  nee  privata  assertione  nitatur,  sed  ex  qua  parte  fuerit  constitu- 
tum^  cum  sacris  transmittatur  affatibus^  in  alterins  quoque  recipiendum 
scriniis^  et  cum  edictorum  solemnitate  evulgandum  :  missum  ehim  sns- 
cipi  et  indubitanter  obtinere  conveniet^  emendandi  vel  revocandi  potes- 
iate  Dostne  clementi»  reservata.  Declarari  autem  invicem  oportebit^  neo 
admittenda  aliter,  et  cetera.  Dat.  vii.  Kal.  April.  ConstanttQCfoH,  Flo- 
rentio  et  Dionysio  Coss.  (429)/** 

The  codes  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  document  appear 
to  have  been  compiled  by  two  private  lawyers,  Gregorius  or 
Gregorianus^  and  Hermogenes  or  Hermogenianus,  for  their  re- 
spective names  are  not  completely  ascertained .f  From  the  order 
in  which  those  codes  are  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  it  is  tq  be 
inferred,  that  the  labours  of  Gregorius  preceded  those  of  H^rmo- 

fenianus.  Some  fragments  of  both  codes  have  been  preserved 
y  Anianus.j;  Gregorius  appears  to  have  collected  the  impe- 
rial constitutions  belonging  tq  the  intermediate  feigns,  froufi 
Hadrian  to  Constantine  the  Great :  Hermogenianus  is  supposed 
to  hsive  formed  a  supplementary  collection ;  and  the  remaining 
fr^^mefits  consist  entirely  of  the  constitutions  of  Dioc^esian  and 
Maximinian.  Of  the  former  of  these  compilers,  the  personal  his- 
tory is  involved  in  complete  obscurity :  according  to  the  conjec- 
tures of  modern  civilians,  the  latter  must  have  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  Constantine ;  and  he  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  Hermo- 
genianus whose  works  are  quoted  in  the  Pandects.  Both  com- 
pilations are  apparently  to  be  considered  as  the  undertal^ings  of 
private  ipdivicmals :  the  ancient  commentator  on  the  Theqdosiaa 
Cpde  h«s  indeed  averred  that  Uieir  authority  is  confirrqe^  by  a 
law,  "  8Wt>  titulo  de  Constitutipqibus  Pripcipum  et  Edictis,''^  aa4 
Gothofredus  has  reasonably  relied  on  this  averment;  but  the 
commentator  probably  alluded  to  the  newly-discovered  constitu- 
tioq  which  we  have  just  quoted,  and  which  certainly  affords  no 
adequate  support  to  such  an  opinion.  The  emperor  merely  de- 
clares his  resolution  of  forming  a  collection  of  imperial  constitu- 
tions, *'  ad  sirailitudinem  Gregoriani  atque  Hermbgeuiani  Godi- 

«  Pcyiw,  p,  i}.     Clo8sia$,  p.  7,     Wenck,  p.  13.  .     «  ,  . .    ..  •    . 

•\  Gothofredi  Prolegomena  ad  Codicem  Thcodosianum,  cap.  i.  SchuItingM  Jans- 
DTudentia  Ante-JusUnianea,  p.  683.  Mcnagii  Juris  CivilU  Amoenitatei,  cap.  xt 
Meinoldi  Opaicula  Juridica,  p.  404.  C.  F.  PoblU  DissertaUo  de  Codicibu«  Gr^goriaop 
atque  Hcrroogeniano.     Dpsiae,  1777,  4to.  t     j     t>         i»4i»    ^* 

I  Schultingii  Jurisprudeiuia  Ante-Justinianea,  p.  681.  Lugd.  Bat.  1717,  4to. 
Jos  Civile  Ante-Jusliiiianeara,  torn.  i.  p.  S63.     PcrolUji,  1816,   «  torn.  8vo. 

$  Cod«  Theodoi,  lib.  i.  tit.  It.  1.  i. 
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cis:"  he  thus  acknowledges  the  propriety  of  such  a  model,  but  is 
silent  with  respect  to  any  public  sanction  of  those  antecedeut 
codes.  It  is  however  more  than  probable  that  they  obtained 
some  degree  of  authority  in  the  forum"*^.  This  circumstance 
may  naturally  be  imputed  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  such  a  collec- 
tion of  laws ;  and  we  may  conceive  the  two  codes  to  have  obtained 
the  same  degree  of  authority  as  might  belong  to  the  publication 
of  an  English  author,  who  had  prepared  a  collection  or  an 
abridgment  of  the  Statutes.  In  either  case  the  credit  of  the  com- 
piler must  depend^  not  upon  any  formal  sanction,  but  upon  the 
fidelity  with  which  he  is  generally  believed  to  have  executed  his 
undertaking. 

From  the  same  document  it  appears  to  have  been  the  original 
intention  of  Theodosius  to  compile  two  codes,  arranged  accord- 
ing to  different  plans.  ''  Noster  erit  alius,  qui  nullum  errorem, 
nullas  patietur  ambages,  qui,  nostro  nomine  nuncupatus,  se- 
quenda  omnibus  vitandaque  monstrabit."  But  his  second  code 
was  never  completed ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  conjecture,  from  this  de- 
scription, what  specific  plan  he  contemplated.  The  emperor  had 
thus  divulged  his  intention  in  the  year  429^  and  the  Theodosian 
Code  received  his  sanction  on  the  fifteenth  day  before  the  ca* 
lends  of  March  438.  Of  the  compilers,  who  were  eight  in 
number,  the  names  and  services  are  enumerated  in  the  following 
terms : 

*'  Longam  est  memorare  quid  in  bujus  consnmmationem  negotii  con- 
tulerit  vigiliis  suis  Antiocbus,  cuncta  subllmis,  ex-prsfecto  et  consule ; 
quid  Maximinus,  vir  illustris,  ex  quiestore  nostri  palatii,  eminens  omni 
genere  literanim  ;  quid  Martyrius,  vir  illustris,  comes  et  quaestor,  nostras 
clementiae  fidus  interpres ;  quid  etiam  Sperantius,  ApoUodorus,  Theo- 
doras, viri  spectabiles,  comitcs  sacri  nostn  consistorii ;  quid  Bpigenius, 
vir  spectabilis^  comes  et  magister  memoris  ;  quid  Procopius,  vlr  specta- 
bills,  comes,  ex-magistro  libellorum,  jure  omnibus  veteribus  comparandi." 

All  these  dignities^  as  Gothofredus  has  remarked,  were  such  as 
required  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws.  Antiocbus,  who  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  important  commission,  has  been  con- 
founded by  him,  as  well  as  by  Heineccius,  with  Antiocbus  the 
eunuch,  and  likewise  with  a  third  individual  of  the  same  name.f 
By  another  constitution,  recently  discovered,  and  bearing  the 
date  of  435,  the  emperor  had  invested  the  compilers  of  his  code 
with  power  to  retrench  what  was  superfluous,  to  add  what  was 
necessary,  to  change  what  was  ambiguous^  and  to  correct  what 
was  incongruous.     ''  Quod,  ut,  brevitate  constrictum»  claritate 


*  Hehieccii  Hist.  Jarit  Civilis,  p.  478.  edit.  Bitter, 
t  See  RiUer  ad  No?e)l.  Theod.  p.  6. 
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luceat^  aggressuris  hoc  opus  et  demendi  supervacanea^  et  adjici* 
endi  necessaria,  et  mutandi  ainbigiia>  et  emendandi  incongrua 
tribuimiis  potestatem."  Justinian  afterwards  invested  his  com- 
missioners with  more  ample  powers :  they  were  even  authorized 
to  consolidate  several  constitutions  into  one ;  and  we  may  pre- 
sume that  neither  of  the  two  codes  exhibited  the  imperial  Jaws, 
or  at  least  a  large  proportion  of  them,  in  their  original  state.  In 
the  novel  which  sanctions  the  Theodosian  Code,  the  emperor 
evidently  admits  that  the  compilers  whom  he  had  employed  were 
not  mere  copyists:  ''  Manet  igitur,  manebitque  perpetuo,  elimata 
gloria  conditorum,  nee  in  nostrum  titulum  demigravit  nisi  lux 
sola  brevitatis." 

The  Theodosian  Code  contains  the  edicts  and  rescripts  of 
sixteen  emperors;  and  its  chronology  extends  from  312  to  438, 
thus  embracing  a  period  of  126  years.*  It  commences  with  the 
reign  of  the  first  Christian  emperor,  and  there  is  a  systematic  ex- 
clusion of  the  constitutions  issued  by  the  military  adventurers  who, 
during  that  interval,  were  finally  unsuccessful  in  their  attempts 
to  usurp  the  government;  but  the  selection  is  not  limited  to  the 
constitutions  of  the  Christian  princes,  for  here  we  find  the  apos- 
tate Julian  among  other  imperial  lawgivers.  The  code  is  divided 
into  sixteen  books,  and  the  laws  which  compose  each  title  are 
arranged  in  chronological  order. 

The  body  of  laws  thus  prepared  by  the  emperor  of  the  east, 
was  immediately  adopted  by  tne  emperor  of  the  west.  A  very 
curious  document,  containing  the  "  Gesta  in  Senatu  Urbis 
Romae  de  recipiendo  Theodosiauo  Codice,^  has  been  discovered 
by  Clossius.f  At  this  period  the  Roman  senate  only  exhibited  a 
shadow  of  its  former  greatness :  the  stern  and  dignified  repub- 
licans had  long  been  supplanted  by  the  minions  of  an  imperial 
court;  and  a  senate,  possessing  a  very  slender  remnant  of  autho- 
rity, was  embodied  in  each  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  em- 
pire.:(:     The  senate  of  Rome  having  assembled  on  this  occasion, 

*  '*  Si  species  constitutioDuni  qaecas,  liic  occurrunt  non  edicta  tantam,  sed  et  re- 
scripta  varia  ad  coniultationes  inagisiratoaia  emissa ;  epistolie  item,  sen  litters  ad 
magistratus,  orationes  ad  senatum  pragmaticsB,  acta  iiabita  in  coiuistoriis  priiicipam, 
iteroqoe  in  principiis,  mandata  deniaue  data  rectoribus  proyinciaruni,  censitoribus, 
perseqaatoribus  inissis,  cognitoribus  totaris  in  collatione  de  religionc.  Hue  inqaam 
coogesta  omnia  ilia,  qoa  aliqoarojur'is  scientiam  et  definitionem  continerent."  (Gotho- 
fredi  Prolegpmena  ad  Codicem  llieodosianun,  cap.  ii.) 

I  Clossius,  p.  3.    Wcnck,  p.  3. 

i  M.  C.  Cartii  Commtntani  de  Senatu  Romano  post  Tempore  Reipublioe  libene, 
p.  906.  Hale,  1768,  8to.  Del  Senato  Romano  opera  postuma  del  Conte  Antonio 
Vendettiui.  Roma,  1782,  4to.  The  first  chapter  of  the  coant's  work  treats  "  dello 
stato  del  senalo  Romano  sotto  gl'  imperatori,  ed  i  rd  Goti;"  the  second,"  del  senato  dall* 
anno  553  fin  al  secolo  X. ;"  and  the  last,  "  delle  mntazioDi  occorse  ne'  pontificati  di 
Afartino  V«  e  di*  Eagenio  IV." 
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oQe  of  the  codsuUi  Anicius  Acilius  Gl^brio  F^u«tu«|  proc^ed^ 
%o  address  th^  fathers  in  the  following  manner: 

^'  iBtemorum  principum  felicitas  eo  usque  procedit  augment!,  ut  <ima-* 
mentis  pacis  instruat  quoa  bellorum  sorte  defendit.  Proximo  superiofe 
anno,  cum  felicissimam  sacrorum  omnium  conjunctionem  pro  devotione 
comitarepfiur,  peractis  feliciter  nuptiis,  hapc  quoque  orbi  sua  sacrati$$i- 
mus  princeps,  dominus  noster  Theodosius^  adjicerevoluit  dignitatem,  ut^ 
in  unum  coUectis  legum  praeceptionibus,  sequenda  per  orbem  sedecim 
librorum  compendio,  quos  sacratissimo  suo  nomine  voluit  consecrari, 
constitui  juberet.  Quam  rem  aeternus  princeps^  dominus  noster  Valen- 
tinianus,  devotione  socii,  aflfectu  filii  comprobavit." 

When  he  had  proceeded  so  far,  *'  acclamatum  est,  Nbve,  diserte, 
vere,  dis€r(e:**  expressions  which  may  be  considered  as  equivalent 
to  the  hear,  hear,  hear,  of  the  British  senate,  when  this  exclama- 
tion is  used  in  a  favourable  sense.  The  illustrious  consul  thus 
resumed  his  speech : 

^'  Yocatis  igitur  me  et  Ulustri  viro,  iUius  temporis  Orientia  praefecto^ 
singiUos  codices  sua  nobis  manu  diviua  tradi  jussit^  per  orbem  sui  cuin 
reverentia  dirigendos^  ita  ut  inter  prima  vestrae  sublimitatis  notion!  pro- 
visionem  suam  sacratissimus  princeps  juberet  offerri.  In  manu  est  ac- 
ceptus  codex,  utriusque  priucipis  praeceptione  directus.  Cqnstitutionarti 
praesentes  sunt :  si  placet  ampHtudiui  vestrae,  has  ipsas  leges,  quibus  hoc 
idem  fieri  jusserunt^  amplitude  vestra  relegi  sibi  jubeat^  ut  oonsultissimis 
aBtemonim  principum  prseceptis  consentanea  devotione  pareamus/* 

Such  of  your  lordships  as  are  of  that  opinion  will  say  Content, 
and  such  of  your  lordships  as  are  of  a  contrary  opinion  will-  say 
Not  content.  The  contents  have  it.  '*  Acclamatum  est,  M^uum 
est,  placet,  placet,*^  He  then  read  the  constitution^  vvfaich  has 
already  been  quoted,  relative  to  the  project  of  forming  two  dif- 
ferent codes.  This  recitation  was  succeeded  by  many  acclama* 
tions  of 

''  Augusti  Augustonim,  maximi  Augustorum.  Deus  vos  nobis  dedit, 
Deus  vos  nobis  servet.  Romaui  Imperatores,  et  pii  felices,  multis  annis 
imperetis.  Bono  generis  bumani,  bono  senatus,  bono  reipublicas,  bono 
omnium.  Spes  in  vobis,  salus  in  nobis.  Ut  vivere  delectet  Augustos 
nostres  semper.  Orbe  placato  praesentes  triumphetis.  Httc  sunt  vota 
senatus^  baec  sunt  vota  populi  Roman!.  Liberis  oariores,  pafeatibut 
cariorest  Extinctores  delatorum,  extinctores  calnmniarum.  Per  vos 
bonores,  per  vos  patrimonia,  per  vos  omnia.  Per  vos  arma,  per  vos 
jura.  Disposition!  vestraa  gratias  agimus.  Constitutionum  ambigHom 
removistis.     Pii  imperatores  sic  consulunt.*' 

In  the  Q^idst  of  various  ei^clamationsi  of  kindness  and  rc^gard 
for  the  consul,  they  afterwards  haaard  a  few  suggeations  respect* 
ing  the  custody  and  transcription  of  this  new  code  of  laws;  but 
we  perceive  no  traces  of  free  discussion,  or  of  real  deliberatioD^ 
which  always  implies  the  power  of  adopting  either  the  one  or  tbft 
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(Hber  ef  two  eonflicting  opinionB.  They  might  presume  to  regur 
late  certain  matters  of  detail,  but  were  without  any  real  influence 
in  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  In  the  instance  now 
before  us,  their  chief  functions  were  manifestly  confined  to  the 
ready  approval  of  what  the  qonsul  informed  them  was  the  will 
of  the  emperor.  The  business  concludes  with  the  subsequent 
address  from  the  consul : 

'^  Erit  npno  me^  diligentis^  jsecunduo^  dominomm  prsecepta^  et  desi- 
deria  cplqainis  vestri^  ut  hie  codex  fide  spectabilis  viri  VeroDiciani^  quern 
amplitudinis  vestrae  ipecum  consensus  elegit^  nee  oon  et  fide  Anastasii  ^t 
ltfartii>  consUtutipnariorum^  quos  jaip  dudum  huic  officio  i^servife  pne- 
ter  culpapn  probamus^  per  tria  corpora  transferatur^  ut  bqcj,  quem  detuli^ 
in  o$pio  praetpriani  apicis  remanente,  paris  fidei  viri  magnifici  prsfecti 
urhjs  scrinii^  alterum  teneaut^  tertium  verq  copstitutionarii  sua  ^de  et 
periculo  apud  se^  ed§udum  populis^  retinere  jubeantur,  ita  ut  nisi  a  coi)- 
stitutipn^i^^  ex  hoc  corpore  eoruudam  maou  conscriptaj  exeipplari^  pou 
edantur:  siquidem  erit  mee  diligentiiQ,  etiam  illam  trc^ctare  partem,  vit 
conscriptus  per  bps  alius  codex  ad  Afrjcam  provinciam  pari  deyotione 
dirjgatur,  Ut  iilic  qnoque  par  fid^i  forma  servetur/' 

The  Theodosian  Code  was  thus  promulgated  in  the  western, 
as  well  as  in  the  eastern  empire.  The  Gothic  conquerors  of  the 
west  permitted  their  Roman  subjects  to  enjoy  the  benefit  and  the 
protection  of  their  own  laws;^^  and  a  compendium  of  those  laws 
was  even  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  Alaric,  king  of  the 
Visigoths,  whose  dominions  comprehended  certain  provinces  of 
Spam  and  Gaul.f  This  collection  contains  an  abridgment  of 
the  diree  codes  of  Gregorius,  Hermogenianus,  and  Theodosius, 
together  with  some  novels,  or  new  constitutions,  and  an  epitome 

*  CassiodoKos  thus  expresses  the  sentiroenu  of  Theodoric,  tuog  of  Italy :  "  Delec- 
tamur  jnre  Eoniano  vivere,  quos  arrois  cupiioiis  vendicare :  nee  ininor  nobis  cara  est 
jppixm  mortaliuna,  qiiam  potest  esse  belloruni.  Quid  eiiini  pro6cit  bavbaros  removisse 
confuaos,  nisi  vivatuf  ex  legibus?*'  (Vaiioram  lib.  iii.  cap.  xliii.)  This  passage,  we 
may  here  semark,  seems  to  contradict  the  following  assertion  of  Meyer :  **  J'observe 
d'abord  que  sans  ricn  vooloir  diminuer  de  restiine  quQ  niMtc  le  droit  Honain,  et  de  la 
baut«  SQgeM^  qui  en  a  dict6  les  dispositions,  il  n'est  pas  du  toot  prouv^,  il  est  inSme 
historiaueroent  faux,  que  ce  m^rite  ait  jamais  d^termin^  ou  influence  le  moinsdu  monde 
l*adopnon  de  ce  droit."  (De  la  Codification  en  g^n^ral,  et  de  celle  de  I'Angleterre  en 
porticulier,  en  one  S6rie  de  Lettres  adress^e  &  M.  C.  P.  Cooper,  Avocat  Anglais^ 
p.  41.  Anist  et  Lond.  18S0,  8vo.)  The  author  of  this  work,  who  is  very  advantage- 
ously known  for  his  Eiprii  dtt  InstUutians  JudtcMtm,  is  a  declared  and  decided  oppo- 
nent of  the  historical  school  of  jurisprudence,  and  it  must  be  admitted  th^t  be  has 
discussed  the  doctrines  of  Savigny  with  much  ability ;  but  his  arguments,  ingenious 
as  they  certainly  are,  we  are  inclined  to  consider  as  less  solid  than  plausible.  Amons 
nanv  other  suggestions,  he  states  that  the  Romans  proscribed  the  hbtocical  method, 
partly  as  useless,  *'  parcequ'il  est  impossible  de  rendre  raison  de  toutes  les  lois;"  and 
In  support  of  this  allegation  he  quotes  the  authority  of  Junanus:  «  Non  omnium  qusB 
a  maioribus  constituU  sunt  ratio  reddi  potest."  But  if  yve  cannot  discover  the  reasons 
of  all  laws,  is  it  a  necessary  inference  that  we  must  investigate  the  reaspns  of  none  9 

t  C.  O.  Bieneri  Oommentarii  de  Origlne  et  Progressa  Legura  Jnriomque  Germani- 
coram,  part.  t.  p.  tSO.    Lipsis,  1737-95,  %  part*  8vo. 
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of  the  Institutes  of  Gains,  extracts  from  the  Sententiae  of  Paulus, 
and  from  the  books  of  Papinian.  It  was  completed  in  the  .year 
506,  and,  as  we  are  expressly  informed,  was  confirmed  by  the 
approbation  of  the  bishops,  who  must  have  been  consulted  ou 
account  of  their  learning.  The  auctoritas,  or  sanction  of  the 
king,  prefixed  to  this  compilation,  contains  the  following  state- 
ment: 

*'  Utilitates  populi  nostri  propitia  divinitate  tractantes,  hoc  quoqae 
quod  in  legibus  videbatur  iniqunro,  meliori  deliberatione  corrigimns^  ut 
omnis  legum  RomaDarum  et  aiitiqui  juris  obscuritas,  adbibitis  sacerdo- 
tibus  ac  nobilibns  Ycris,  in  lucem  intelligentiie  meltons  deducta  respteo- 
deat,  et  nihil  habeatur  ambiguum,  nnde  se  diutuma  ac  diversa  jurgantiom 
impugnet  objectio.  Quibus  omnibus  enucleatis,  atqoe  in  unum  librum 
prudentinm  electione  coHectis,  haec  qn»  excerpta  sunt,  vel  clariori  inter- 
pretatione  composita,  Yenerabilium  episcoporum,  vel  electorum  provin- 
cialiura  nostrorum,  roboravit  adsensus.  Et  ideo  subscriptum  libruBi, 
qui  in  tabulis  habetur  coUectus,  Goiarico  comiti  pro  distringendis  nego- 
tiis  nostra  jussit  dementia  destinari,  ut  juxta  ejus  seriem  universa  cau- 
sarum  sopiatur  intentio :  nee  aliud  cuilibet  aut  de  legibus,  aut  de  jure 
liceat  in  disceptationem  proponere,  nisi  quod  directi  Hbri  et  subscripti 
viri  spectabilis  Aniani  manu,  sicut  jussimus,  ordo  compleciitur.'** 

It  is  previously  stated  that  this  body  of  law  was  compiled, 
'^  re^nante  domino  Alarico  rege,  ordinante  viro  inliistri  Goiarico 
comite;"  and  we  must  apparently  conclude  that  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  work  had  been  committed  to  Goiaric,  who  was 
doubtless  an  officer  of  the  king's  court.  But  it  has  for  several 
centuries  been  known  under  the  title  of  Aniani  Brbviarium,  or 
the  Abridgment  of  Anianus.  The  different  copies  appear  to 
have  been  attested  by  his  signature;  and,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  Gothofredus,  he  presents  himself,  not  as  the  compiler  of  the 
book,  but  merely  as  the  king's  referendary.f  *'  Anianus,  vir 
spectabilis,  ex  praeceptione  D.  N.  gloriosbs.  Alarici  regis,  hunc 
Codicem  de  Theodosiani  legibus,  atque  sententiis  juris,  vel 
diversis  libris  electum,  Aduris  anno  xxii.  eo  regnante,  edidi  atque 
subscripsi."  This  attestation  is  followed  by  a  date,  which  suites 
the  day  of  the  month,  and  repeats  the  year  of  the  king's  reign ; 

*  Gothofredi  Prolegomena,  cap.  ▼•  edit.  RiUer.  Hoffmanoi  Hbt  Juris  Romaui, 
torn.  i.  p.  474.     Savigny,  Bd.  ii.  S.  37. 

f  Gotliofredi  Prolegomena,  cap.  ▼.  Brunqoelli  Diisertatio  de  Codice  Tbeodosiano 
ejasqoe  in  Codice  Ja&tinianeo  Usu :  Opascula  ad  Hutoriaro  et  JorisprudenUam  spec- 
tantia,  p.  68.  Habe  Magd.  1774,  Svo.  Savigny's  Gescbichie  des  Roraischen  Rechts 
im  Mittelalter,  Bd.  ii.  S.  42.  The  more  common  opinion  is  tiowever  maintained  by 
Scholting,  Jurisprudentia  Ante-Jastinianea,  praf.  and  by  Hugo,  Geschlchte  dea  Romi- 
schen  Rechts,  S.  73f .  **  Codicem  Theodosianam  exscribi  iassit,"  says  Cironius  "  at 
illo  uterentur  qood  Anianus  cancellarias  suos  Aduris  promulgavit,  cum  interpretationi- 
bos  suis,  sub  titulo  Legis  Romans."  (Obtervationes  Juris  Canonici,  p.  72.  Tolosts. 
1645,  fol.)  ^ 
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and  such  a  date  v/e  may  suppose  to  apply  to  the  act  of  verifying 
the  copy,  not  to  that  of  compiling  the  work  itself.  We  might 
indeed  have  expected  to  find  the  words  "  edidi  atque  subscripsi  *' 
arranged  in  a  different  order^  "  subscripsi  at(jue  edidi ;"  but  this 
remark  is  alike  applicable,  whether  we  conceive  Anianus  to  have 
been  the  compiler,  or  merely  the  collater.  To  the  formation  of 
this  collection  it  is  highly  probable  that  several  individuals  con- 
tributed their  assistance,  under  the  general  direction  of  Goiaric* 
To  all  the  books  contained  in  the  collection,  with  the  exception 
of  the  epitome  of  Gaius,  is  added  an  interprelatio,  or  explanation. 
The  manuscripts  of  the  Theodosian  Code  do  not  all  contain  the 
same  explanation^  and  two  different  explanations  are  sometimes 
subjoined  to  the  same  law.  It  appears  from  the  auctoritaa  that 
explanations  were  inserted  by  order  of  King  Alaric,  and  we  must 
suppose  others  to  have  been  derived  from  a  different  source. 
The  ancient  commentary  is  to  be  found  in  Gothofredus's  edition 
of  the  Theodosian  Code;  and  a  very  cursory  inspection  of  it 
seems  to  have  betrayed  Sir  Edward  Sugden  into  the  error  of 
supposing  that  code  partly  to  consist  of  a  digest  of  the  public 
laws,  and  partly  of  the  discussions  of  private  lawyers.  This 
commentary  obtained  so  much  credit,  that  it  appears  in  some 
measure  to  have  superseded  the  text.  When  the  writers  of  the 
middle  ages  quote  the  Theodosian  laws,  they  very  commonly 
refer,  not  to  the  text,  but  to  the  commentary.  Such  ancient  ex- 
planations as  these  are  not  without  some  degree  of  interest  or 
utility  ;t  though  they  cannot  but  be  supposed  to  bear  sufficient 
marks  of  the  age  to  which  they  belong. 

It  is  only  in  this  ancient  abridgment  that  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  Theodosian  Code  has  apparently  been  transmitted 
to  our  times  .j:  For  the  first  edition  of  the  Code,  which  was 
printed  at  Basel  in  the  year  1528,  we  are  indebted  to  the  com- 
mendable zeal  of  Joannes  Sichardus.^     He  had  access  to  several 


*  We  therefore  adopt  the  opinion  of  Gothofrcdus,  that  in  the  following  passage 
Sigebertus  Geinblacensis  Iioa  misunderstood  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  eden:  *' Ani- 
anus vir  spectabilis,  jubcntc  Atlialarico  R.  volumen  unum  dc  Icgibus  Tlicodosii  Impe- 
ratoris  cdidit ;  et  moncntc  Orontio  episcopo  libruni  Joannia  Chrvsoslonii  in  Mattli»uin 
de  Orsco  in  Latinuni  trunstulit."  (De  Scriptoribus  Ecclesiasticis,  p.  101.  edit. 
Fabricii.) 

f  This  collection  of  laws,  sa^s  the  archbishop  of  Tarraeona,  is  accompanied  <*  cum 
intcrpretationibus  non  ineptis.*'  (Augustinus  dc  Nominibus  propriis  rev  Ilai^Tti; 
Florcptini,  not.  col.  tT,  Tarracone,  1579,  fol.)  Tlie  merits  and  defects  of  these 
interpretations  arc  minutely  discussed  hy  Gothofredus,  Prolegomena,  cap.  vi.  See 
likewise  Savigny's  Gcschichtc,  Bd.  ii.  S.  54. 

X  Respecting  the  newly  discovered  manuscripts  of  this  Brcviarium,  the  reader  will 
find  juuch  information  in  Haubold*s  Opuscula,  vol.  ii.  p.  897,  and  in  the  preface  to  the 
same  volume. 

$  Cudicis  Thcodosiaui  libri  XVI.  quibus  sunt  ipsorum  Frincipum  autoritatc  adjectae 
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manuscripts ;  but  all  of  them  appear  to  have  been  so  defective, 
that  verj  many  titles  at^  not  to  be  found  in  his  publication,  and 
indeed  several  books  present  themselves  in  the  most  mutilated 
fortti.  He  has  subjoined  the  ancient  interpretatio,  toother  with 
a  collection  of*  the  NovdlcB  Constitutiones  of  Theodosius,  Valen- 
tinian,  and  some  other  emperok^.  His  edition  is  without  annota- 
tions, but  he  has  inserted  various  readings  in  the  margin.  After 
an  interval  of  twenty-two  years,  a  more  complete  edition  bf  thfe 
Theodosian  Code  was  published  by  Jean  du  Tillet,  or  Tillius, 
who  has  however  omitted  the  ancient  commentary.*  In  1566, 
his  edition  was  followed  by  that  of  Cujacius,  who,  among  other 
appendages,  has  subjoined  the  ancient  commentary,  dbd  a  collec- 
tion bf  the  Novels.  According  to  the  title-page,  the  sixth, 
seventh,  eighth,  and  sixteenth  books,  "  nunc  primum  prodetint, 
caeteri  aucti  sunt  innumeris  constitutionibus.^t  Another  edition 
by  the  same  illustrious  civilian,  but  without  his  name,  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1586;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  his 
name  appeared  in  the  title  of  an  edition  printed  at  Geneva.j; 
These  were  followed  by  other  editions  of  the  Theodosian  Code ; 
and  all  the  editions  include  other  reliques  of  ancient  jurispru- 
dence. 

But  the  great  editor  and  expounder  of  the  Theodosian  Code 
was  Jacobus  Gothofredus,  or  Godfcfroy,  who  stands  in  the  first 
rank  of  modem  civilians.  This  very  learned  and  able  man  was 
born  at  Geneva  on  the  13th  of  September  1587.  His  father, 
Dionysius  Gothofredus,  belonged  tb  a  noble  family  in  France, 
but,  as  he  professed  the  Protestant  religion,  he  was  constrained 
to  abandon  his  native  country  after  the  atrocious  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew :  he  was  successively  appointed  a  professor  of  law 
in  several  universities,  and  has  left  various  monuments  of  his 
learning  and  industry,  particularly  his  exegetical  edition  of  th^ 
Corpus  Juris  Civilis.^  His  second  son,  who  now  claims  our 
attention,  betook  himself  with  great  ardour  to  the  study  of  juris- 
prudence, and  in  the  year  l6l9  was  appointed  a  professor  m  his 
native  city.  He  afterwards  filled  the  highest  ofiices  of  this  little 
republic:  in  the  year  1629  he  became  a  member  of  the  council; 

Novelise,  Theodosu,  Valeutiniani,  Martiani,  Majoriani,  Seven.  Caii  InstituUonam 
lib.  II.  Jolii  PaoU  Receptarum  Sententiaroin  lib.  V.  Gregorian!  Codicis  lib.  V. 
HerroogeDiani  lib.  I.  Papiniani  Tit.  I.  Hiis  nos  adjecimus  ex  Tetustissimis  biblio- 
thecis,  eo  quod  ad  jus  civile  pertinerent,  et  alteriui  etiam  Responsa  passim  in  PandecUs 
legerentar,  L.  Volusiani  Metiani  lib.  de  Asse,  Julii  Frontinl  lib.  de  Controversiis 
Liroitum,  cum  Aggeni  Urbici  Coramentarib.  Excndebat  Basiles  Henricus  Petrus, 
mense  Martio,  anno  u.d.xxviii.  Fol. 
♦  Parisiis,  1550,  8vo.  t  Lugdmii,  1566,  fol. 

Paritiis,  1586,  fol.    Aurelias  Allobrogum,  1586,  4to» 

TerrassoD,  Hist,  de  la  Jorisprudeoce  Romaine,  p*  4711. 
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hfe  was  appointed  secretary  of  state,  was  employed  in  several 
embassies^  and  was  five  titties  chosen  syndic.  In  the  year  1637, 
aftfer  th^  death  of  Petrus  Ciknaeus,  professor  of  the  civil  lan^  iti  the 
university  of  Leyden,  he  was  invited  to  fill  the  vacant  chair;  but 
although  tbe  emoltiments  bf  the  office  were  not  inconsiderable,  he 
could  not  be  induced  to  abandon  a  country  to  which  he  felt  miich 
attachment*  He  had  now  acquired  a  very  high  reputation  as  a 
lawyer  of  deep  and  extensive  erudition^  and  in  this  respect  hb  is 
otily  e(}ualled  by  Cujacius.  To  his  ample  stores  of  philological 
learning  he  added  ^  masterly  knowledge  of  history,  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical :  his  industry  appears  to  have  been  indefatigable, 
and  his  reading  unbounded.  Uniting  with  his  other  qualificatiohs 
atoniplete  knowledge  of  ancient  jurisprudence  in  all  its  branches, 
and  applying  to  his  multifarious  investigations  an  acute  under- 
standing ana  a  sober  judgment,  he  has  produced  various  works, 
which  cannot  but  be  supposed  to  rise  very  far  above  the  ordinary 
standard  of  merit  Although  he  has  not  undertaken  any  exten- 
sive work  on  a  plart  strictly  historical,  tto  other  writer  has  more 
effectually  contributed  tb  illustrate  the  history  of  the  Roman  law. 
The  value  of  his  Mantiale  Juiis\  and  of  his  Pontes  quatuor  Juris 
Civilis  is  well  known  to  all  those  who  are  not  entirely  unacquainted 
with  the  progress  of  this  science :  he  is  the  author  or  editor  of 
many  other  productions ;  but  the  great  and  lasting  monument  6f 
his  talents  and  learning  is  his  edition  of  the  Theodosian  Code,  on 
which  he  bestowed  the  assiduous  labour  of  thirty  years.  This 
edition  he  did  not  himself  live  to  complete,  having  died  at  Geileva 
Oh  the  24th  of  June  1632.  %  His  library,  including  all  his 
manuscripts  as  well  as  printed  books,  was  purchased  by  Antoine 
Marville,  professor  of  law  in  the  university  of  Valence;  nor  was 
it  a  little  fortunate  that  his  literary  treasures  fell  into  such  bands.§ 

*  Gothofredus  dedicated  to  the  States  General  of  Holland  "  Pbiiostorgii  Cappa- 
docis  Ecclesiastics  Historis  llbri  XII."  Genevs,  1643,  4to.  To  this  elaborate 
edition  he  has  appended  two  jaridical  dissertations,  "  De  Naptiis  Consobriuorum," 
and  **  De  Testamento  Tempore  Pestis,  vel  a  Testatore  Peste  contacto,  condilo." 

t  Of  this  fery  useful  work  there  is  a  recent  edition,  published  by  tlie  late  Professor 
Bertbelot.    Parisiis,  1806,  8vo. 

X  C.  B.  Trotz,  pnef.  in  Jacobi  Gothofredi  Opera  Juridica  minora.  Logd.  Bat, 
1733,  fol.  Senebier,  Histoire  Litt^raire  de  Geneve,  torn.  ii.  p.  144.  Geneve,  1786, 
3  torn.  8vo. — This  splendid  edition  of  Trotz  includes  all  the  juridical  works  of  Gotlio- 
fredus,  except  his  illustrations  of  the  Theodosian  Code. 

§  The  personal  history  of  Antoine  Marville  is  somewhat  curious.  His  father,  Claude 
de  Vigneraonte,  "  greffier  en  chef  du  presidial"  at  Amiens,  having  destined  him  for 
the  church,  he  reluctantly  prosecuted  his  theological  studies,  and  passed  through  the 
inferior  orders  till  be  became  a  subdeacon  or  deacon ;  but  he  had  fully  resolved  to 
devote  himself  to  the  profession  of  law,  and  as  Iiis  father  would  not  consent  to  this 
change  of  plan,  he  secretly  withdrew  to  Paris,  where  he  assumed  a  new  name  along 
with  the  habit  of  a  layman.  The  place  of  his  nativity  was  a  village  named  Marteville; 
and  from  the  uame  of  this  villagei  shortened  of  its  middle  syUabie,  he  adopted  the 
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Of  the  intrinsic  value  of  such  a  possession^  Marville  was  suffi- 
ciently aware^  and  he  was  both  able  and  willing  to  bestow  the 
labour  necessary  for  arranging  the  vast  collections  which  Gotho- 
fredus  had  accumulated.  Nor  was  this  labour  inconsiderable; 
for  the  commentary  abounded  with  erasures  and  corrections^  many 
of  the  notes  were  written  on  separate  slips  of  paper,  and  many 
others  on  the  margin  of  a  printed  copy  of  the  original  work. 
Having  with  no  small  assiduity  and  perseverance  digested  the 
papers  into  a  proper  form>  he  at  length  committed  the  edition  to 
the  press ;  and  the  Theodosian  Code,  with  the  notes  and  com- 
mentary of  Gothofredusy  was  published  at  Lyons  in  the  year 
1665* 

If  the  illustrious  civilian  of  Geneva  had  himself  prepared  this 
edition  for  the  press,  it  would  doubtless  have  appeared  to  greater 
advantage;  but  even  in  its  present  form  it  is  a  work  of  the  highest 
value  to  the  lawyer  and  to  the  historian ;  it  is  indeed  an  immense 
storehouse  of  juridical  and  historical  knowledge.  The  commen- 
tator has  collected  a  stupendous  mass  of  leamiug,  and  his  in- 
formation is  derived  from  every  accessible  source.     To  the  text 


appellation  of  Marville,  which  was  likewise  retained  by  his  descendants.  His  rcm«. 
neration  as  a  private  tutor  enabled  him  to  maintain  himself  at  Paris,  and  to  prosecute 
his  favoarite  studj^ :  after  a  course  of  four  years,  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws, 
and  next  found  employment  as  a  *'  repetiteur  en  droit."  But  as  thb  abandonment  of 
the  clericei  profession  exposed  him  to  legal  animadversion,  he  was  afraid  of  being 
recognized  in  the  capital;  and  having  resided  there  for  seven  or  eight  years,  he 
removed  in  1640  to  Orcnoble,  where  he  was  admitted  as  an  advocate,  but  was  appa- 
rently more  employed  in  giving  private  lessons  in  jurisprudence.  A  vacancy  in  the 
law-facnlty  having  occurred  at  Valence,  Marville  was  appointed  a  professor  in  that 
university  in  the  year  1648.  The  jnimieeriui  aniaccstor,  or  first  professor  of  law,  having 
died  in  the  course  of  the  following  year,  the  office  was  first  destined  for  the  learned 
Fabrot,  well  known  as  the  editor  of'^Tlieophilus  and  tlic  Basilica ;  but  as  he  was  then 
occupied  with  the  edition  of  the  Bysantine  historians,  his  residence  in  Paris  was  indis- 
pensable ;  and  for  a  certain  sum  of  money,  paid  witli  the  knowledge  of  the  keeper  of 
the  seal,  he  acquiesced  in  the  appointment  of  Marville.  A  short  while  before  obtaining 
this  preferment,  he  had  married  a  lady  of  Valence,  and  here  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
a  long  life,  having  died  in  1693,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  is  represented 
as  a  person  amiable  in  his  character,  and  gentle  in  his  manners.  His  original  works 
are  neither  considerable  for  tlidr  number  nor  for  their  value  ;  but  his  name  is  insepa- 
rably connected  with  that  of  Gothofredus,  and  is  therefore  familiarlv  known  to  all 
those  who  arc  conversant  with  the  history  of  the  Roman  law.  At  the  close  of  bis 
preface,  he  states  that  this  sreat  civilian  had  recommended  to  him  tlie  care  of  bis 
edition  of  the  Tlicodosian  Code,  in  tlie  event  of  its  not  being  completed  in  his  own 
lifetime :  *'  Ne  fatear  roe  addoctum  fuisse  pranria  anthoris  dam  viveret  admonitlone  in 
civitate  Parisiensi,  ut  id  olficium  prastestarem,  si  ante  excusura  opus,  c  vivis  dccederet.'* 
*  Codex  Theodosianus,  cum  perpetuis  Commentariis  Jacobt  Gothofredi,  viri  aena- 
torii  et  Jureconsolti  hujus  ssbcuH  eximii.  Praunittuntur  Chronologia  aocurataor,  cum 
Chronico  Historico,  et  Prolegomena :  subjiciuntur  Notitia  Disnitatnm,  Prosopographia, 
Topographia,  Index  Rerum,  et  Glossarium  Nominum.  Opus  posthunran,  din  hi 
foro  et  schola  desideratum,  recognitnm  et  ordinatura  ad  usum  Codicis  Justinianei, 
opera  et  studio  Antonii  Marvillii,  Antecessoris  Primicerii  m  Universitate  Valentina. 
Lugduni,  1665,  6  torn.  fol. 
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of  the  Code  he  subjoios  the  ancient  explanation :  this  is  followed 
by  bis  notes>  in  which  he  adverts  to  the  various  readings,  to  the 
emendation  of  the  text,  and  to  the  parallel  or  conflicting  passages 
in  the  Theodosian  or  Justinian  laws ;  and  the  illustration  of  each 
title  is  completed  by  his  ample  commentary,  in  which  he  discusses 
the  scope  and  tendency  of  the  various  enactments,  and  pours 
9round  every  subject  of  importance  an  immense  stream  of  eru- 
dition, drawn  from  the  deepest  recesses  of  jurisprudence  and  his* 
tory.  But  in  addition  to  his  perpetual  commentary,  he  has  com- 
posed different  tracts  which  greatly  contribute  to  the  elucidation 
of  this  collection  of  laws.  To  the  first  volume  is  prefixed  a 
Chronologia  Codicis  Theodosiani,*  which  is  of  great  importance 
both  in  a  juridical  and  historical  point  of  view;  and  this  elaborate 
chronology  is  succeeded  by  his  Prolegomena  in  Codicem  Theodo* 
sianum,  in  which  the  history  of  the  Code  is  fully  detailed.  The 
last  volume  contains  a  *'  Notitia  Dignitatum  sen  Administra- 
tionum  tam  civilium  quam  militarium,  in  Partibus  Orientis  et 
Occidentis,  confecta  e  Codice  Tlieodosiano;'^  a ''  Prosopographia, 
seu  Index  Personarum  omnium  quarum  fit  raentio  m  Codice 
Theodosiano;"  a  '' Topographia  Theodosiana;  sive  Orbis  Ro- 
manus,  ex  Codice  Theodosiano  depromptus;"  and,  besides  an 
Index  of  subjects  and  of  words,  a  '*  Glossarium  Nomicum  Codicis 
Theodosiani."  The  value  of  such  a  work  as  this  can  only  be 
adequately  understood  by  those  who  have  bestowed  much  atten- 
tion on  the  study  of  the  Roman  law  and  history.  "  Immortale 
opus  est^^'  says  Hugo,  ''  quod  Gotbofredus  perfecit,  in  quo 
neque  prasivit  ei  quisquam  ne<|ue  ejus  vestigia  premere  ausus 
est.  Nemo  Codicem  Theodosianum  illustrare  studuerat;  ^ui 
primus  id  consilium  cepit,  ita  quoque  perfecit  ut  praeter  spici- 
fegium  nil  prorsus  superesse  videretur."t  This  is  the  ample 
testimony  of  a  great  civilian,  who  is  not  commonly  disposed  to 
bestoW  commendation  with  too  lavish  a  hand ;  and  to  his  testi- 
mony it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  add  tliat  of  a  great  historian, 
who  must  likewise  be  regarded  as  a  very  competent  judge  of  a 
work  so  much  connected  with  history  as  well  as  jurisprudence. 
"  Among  the  books  which  I  purchased,"  sa^s  Gibbon,  **  the  The- 
odosian Code,  with  the  commentary  of  James  Godefroy,  must  be 
gratefully  remembered.  I  used  it  (and  much  I  used  it)  its  a  work 
of  history,  rather  than  of  jurisprudence;  but  in  every  light  it  may 

•  Hommel  is  evidentlv  mistaken  in  supposing  Ihb  chronology  to  be  the  work  of 
Marville.  (Lilleralura  Juris,  p.  58.)  That  it  was  written  by  Gothofrcdus,  is  suffi- 
ciently  ascertained  from  the  geocral. preface  of  the  editor. 

t  Hugonis  Index  Editioouui  Fontium  Corporis  Juris  Civilis,  p.  187. 

VOL.  IX.  NO.  xvni.  ^  i> 
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be  considered  as  a  full  and  capacious  repository  of  ^  polled 
state  of  the  empire  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries/^* 

About  seventy  years  after  the  appearance  of  this  edition,  the 
Theodosian  Code,  with  the  commentary  of  Gothofredus,  was 
republished  by  John  Daniel  Ritter,  who  commenced  his  under- 
taking when  he  was  professor  of  philosophy  at  Leipzig,  and  com- 
?leted  it  after  he  had  been  appointed  professor  of  history  at 
l^ittemberg.f  For  a  task  of  this  kind  he  possessed  eminent 
qualifications :  being  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  Roman  law 
and  history,  he  was  equally  conversant  with  ancient  literature,  and 
he  displayed  the  talents  of  a  skilful  critic.  To  his  edition  he  has 
added  various  prefaces,  and  many  shorter  notes,  and  has  corrected 
the  text  by  the  collation  of  manuscripts,  and  of  the  former  edi- 
tions. He  has  reprinted  the  spurious  Appendix  Codicis  Theodo^ 
stam,i  which  had  been  published  in  1631  by  Sirmond,  a  Frendi 
Jesuit  of  uncommon  erudition;  and  to  the  Novels,  which  had 
received  no  illustration  from  Gothofredus,  he  has  subjoined  many 
annotation8.§  This  publication  of  Ritter  procured  him  a  high 
reputation.  As  a  testimony  of  his  conspicuous  merit,  the  univer- 
sity of  Gottingen  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws  ;||  and  as  such  gratuitous  honours  are  by  no  means 
common  in  Germany,  this  fact  may  here  deserve  a  passing  no- 
tice. 

In  the  different  articles  which  from  time  to  time  we  have 
devoted  to  juridical  subjects,  it  has  been  our  constant  aim  to  blend 
the  study  of  history  with  the  study  of  law;  and  as  the  pursuits  of 
historical  jurisprudence  have  been  so  much  neglected  in  England, 
our  labours,  though  perhaps  very  thankless  and  unavailing,  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  superfluous.  Adhering  to  this  general 
plan  of  investigation,  we  think  it  proper  to  direct  the  reader's  at- 
tention to  a  work  which  greatly  contributes  to  illustrate  the  his- 
tory of  an  interesting  period  embraced  by  the  Theodosian  Code; 
namely,  to  a  disquisition  on  the  genius,  manners,  and  luxury  of 
the  age  of  Th^odosius  the  Great,  written  by  the  learned  and  Judi-*' 
cious  Dr.  Miiller,  professor  of  divinity  in  the  university  of  Co- 

*  Gibbon's  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life  and  Writings,  p.  213,  8vo. 

f  Codex  Theodosianus,  £cc.  editio  nova,  collata  cam  antiquissimo  Codicc  MS.  W«r<- 
oebargensi  et  Libris  editis,  item  in  recognita,  emendata,  Tarioruaique  observaHoiiibft 
aocta,  ^uibus  adjecit  saas  Joan.  Dan.  Ritter,  P.P.  Lipsis,  17S6-45,  6  torn.  fol.  Hit- 
ter's edition  was  soon  afterwards  reprinted  in  Ital^.    Mantuse,  1740-50. 

I  Appendix  Codicis  Theodosiani  novis  Constitutionibas  cumuiatior;  com  £|NstQlb 
aliquot  veterum  Conciliorum  et  Pontificura  Romanorum,  none  prirauni  editis;  opera  et 
studio  Jacobi  Sirraoudi,  Presbvteri  Societatis  lesu.     Parisiis,  16S1,  8vo. 

§  Kuhnkenius  to  Ritter:  *' in  quo  opere  cum  alii  alia  mirantur,  ego  nibil  tantopere 
mlror,  quam  ivrvoxUv  illam  criticaro,  qua  locis  depositisac  prope  despcratis  Novellaram 
Theodosii,  Valeuiiuioni  etc.  et  Incem  et  roedelam  attulistf  (Ralmkeiiii  OptURula,  tMii- 
it  p.  770.) 

I  HommelU  litteratara  Juris,  p.  57,    Upnm,  1761,  8vo. 
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penhagen.'*''  His  materials  are  to  a  great  extent  derived  from  the 
writings  of  Chrysostom,  from  the  Code  itself,  and  from  the  admi- 
rable commentary  of  Gothofredus ;  but  he  likewise  appears  to 
have  consulted  almost  all  the  ancient  writers,  whether  Christian 
or  Pagan,  who  could  furnish  him  with  any  gleanings  of  informa- 
tion. 

Of  the  novels  which  accompany  this  code,  we  have  .not  judged 
it  necessary  to  enumerate  the  different  editions ;  but  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  mention  that  not  man^  years  after  the  conclusion 
of  Ritters  labours,  the  printed  collection  received  an  accession  of 
five  constitutions  of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian,  which  were 
published  by  two  different  editors  from  the  Ottobonian  manu- 
script that  now  belongs  to  the  Vatican  Library.  These  editors 
were  Zirardini  and  Amaduzzi,  who  had  both  engaged  in  this  un- 
dertaking without  being  aware  of  each  other's  intentions :  they 
have  each  extended  their  illustrations  so  as  to  complete  a  consi- 
derable volume ;  the  latter  has  indeedproduced  a  splendid  folio 
of  more  than  four  hundred  pages.  The  one  edition  appeared 
in  1766,t  the  other  in  1 767; J  and  a  long  period  elapsed  before 
the  legislation  of  Theodosius  received  any  new  elucidation. 

The  discovery  of  the  Institutes  of  Gains  gave  a  renovating  and 
powerful  impulse  to  the  civilians  of  the  continent;  and  the 
recesses  of  many  libraries  were  explored  in  the  eager  expectation 
of  detecting  other  reliques  of  ancient  jurisprudence. 

*'  Maximo  studio,'*  says  Peyron,  ''  in  jurisprudentiam  nunc  fertur 
Europa  nniversa.  Pars  annalia,  quae  multigenam  de  jure  jurisque  bisr 
toria  cognitionem  refer unt,  edunt;  pars,  missis  per  Europam  doctis 
Tiris,  qui,  codices  excutiant,  id  sibi  negotii  daot,  ut  in  unum  coi*pus  con- 
ferant  quidquid  est  Romanarum  legum  -,  alii  meliore  ordine  fragmenta 
legum  disponere,  secumque  consociare  satagunt  -,  alii  demum  in  universo 
juris  orbe  veluti  stantes,  ac  priscsB  setatis  memoriam  simul  cum  praesen- 
tium  remm  usa  atque  indole  mente  comprehendentes,  antiqua  jura  vel 
nova  anctoritate  confirmant,  vel  novata  ratione  ad  nostne  aetatis  Inclina- 
tionem  attemperant.  Ita,  incensis  multornm  studiis  jurisprudentia 
expolitur  atque  amplificatur.     Qnare,  simei  operis  auspicium  a  temporls 

*  Comroentatio  historica  de  GeDio,  Moribus  et  Laxu  iEvi  Theodositni,  aatore  Petro 
Erasroo  Mailer,  HaTDienaJ,  Pbilos.  Doct.  Particala  I.  HavnisB,  1797.  Particulall. 
Ooettingte,  1798,  Bro. 

t  Iraperatorum  Tbeodosii  Junioris  et  ValeDtiniani  III.  Novells  Leges,  csteris 
AnteJDstinianeis,  que  in  lipsiensi  anni  1745,  vel  in  anterioribas  editionibos  valgatap 
sunt,  addends.  £x  Ottoboniano  MS.  Codice  edit,  Coniroentario  illustrat,  ex  eodemque 
Codice  aliaprofertAntoninsZirardinnsBATennas,  Jnreconsaitus. 'Faventis,  1766,  8vo. 

X  Leges  NoTelle  V.  aoecdotSD  IroperatoroiD  Tbeodosii  Juuioris  et  Valentiniani  III. 
com  ccteranim  etiam  NoveUaram  edltaram  Titnlis  et  variis  Lectionibas,  &c.  opera  et 
studio  Jobaimii  Cbristopbori  Amadatii,  qui  prefationem  et  annotationes  adjedt* 
Rome,  1767,  fol. 
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ratione  sumeDdum  erat>  baud  video  quae  Theodosianis  fragmentis  iQ 
lacem  edendis  felicior  aetas  contingere  potuisset.  Accedunt  multa  pne- 
sidia,  qu8B  ab  imperatoriis  legibus  colligantur  ad  intimas  bistoriss  camas 
penitus  iavestigandas ;  bac  vero  investigatioue^  qaac  ad  historic  pbiloao- 
pbiam  pertiaet^  in  primis  delectatur  nostra  aetas.  Duplex  enim  utilitas  a 
tractatione  veterum  legam  capi  potest ;  altera  ad  jurisprudeDtiam^  altera 
ad  historiam  ejusque  causas  spectat.*' 

This  elegant  writer,  wbo  has  himself  made  an  important  disco- 
very, i$  a  professor,  not  of  the  civil  law,  but  of  the  oriental  lan- 
guages at  Turin.  In  the  library  of  the  university  to  which  he 
belongs,  he  discovered  a  mutilated  and  undescribed  volume  in 
large  octavo,  and  on  a  more  particular  examination  he  found  that 
it  was  a  palimpsest.  This  volume,  as  he  is  led  to  conjecture,  had 
formed  a  part  of  the  literary  reliques  collected  in  the  monastery  of 
Bobbio,  which  was  founded  by  St.  Columbanus,  a  native  of  £re> 
land,  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century.*  It  once  con- 
tained a  curious  library,  but  the  monks  were  not  very  competent 
judges  of  its  value,  or  very  faithful  guardians  of  its  treasures ; 
and  from  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  manuscripts  of 
Bobbio  were  gradually  suffered  to  enrich  the  libraries  of  Italy. 
Of  this  monastic  repository  Peyron  has  given  an  elaborate 
account  in  another  publication,  and  has  there  inserted  a  catalogue 
of  the  manuscripts,  which  had  been  compiled  in  the  year  146 l.f 

In  the  manuscript  thus  detected  at  Turin,  the  second  writing 
consisted  of  Julius  Valerius's  Latin  version  of  a  narrative  of  the 
exploits  of  Alexander  the  Great,  written  by  a  Greek  of  the  name 
of  £sop.  From  another  copy,  preserved  in  the  Ambrosiau  Li- 
brary at  Milan,  this  version  was  published  for  the  first  time  by 
Dr.  Angelo  Mai,  and  it  contains  nothing  that  can  reconcile  us  to 

*  Some  of  the  compositions  of  Coluiubaaus,  in  verse  as  w^U  as  prose,  ma^  be  fuond 
in  Archbishop  Usher's  Veterum  EpiUolarum  Hibernicarum  Sylloge,  p.  7- J  8.  Dubliuu, 
1639,  4to.  Dempster,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  has  claimed  this  saint  as  a  na- 
tive of  Scotland.  (Historia  Ecde^iastica  Gentis  Scotonim,  p.  142.  Bononis,  16«7, 
4to.) 

t  M.  Tulli  Ciceronis  Orationum  pro  Scauro,  pro  Tailio,  ct  in  Clodium  Fragmenta 
inedita,  pro  Ciuentio,  pro  Caelio,  pro  Ctecina,  etc.  Variantes  Lectioncs,  Omtionem  pro 
•T.  A.  Milone  a  lacnnis  restitutam,  ex  Membranis  palioipsestis  Bibliothecs  R.  Tauri* 
nensjs  Athensi  edidit  ct  cum  Ambrosianis  pariuni  Orationum  Fragmentis  compotnit 
Amedeos  Pcjron,  &c.  Idem  prrefatus  estde  Bibliotlieca  Bobicnsi,  cuius  Inventariaoi 
anno  MCCCCLX  [.  coiifcctum  edidit  atque  illnstravit.  Stuttgardis  et  Xabiog«s  1024* 
4to. 

PejTon  has  made  one  statement  wliich  to  British  readers  is  curious  and  interesting^. 
"  Ad  primam  banc  setatem  pertinet  primus  bibiiothecs  fundus,  veneranda  ilia  scilicet 
codicum  suppellex  a  D.  Colurobano  ejusque  discipulis  Bobium  comportuta.  Vidi  ni 
Ambrosiana,  atque  Taurinensis  habet  libros  Latinos  Saxonicis  littcris  descriptos*  glos- 
sisque  Saxonicis  iilustratos;  bus  pro  varia  eorum  antiquitate  vel  a  D.  Columbano  ex 
Hibernia,  vel  a  Cumiano  ex  Scotia,  aliisque  Anglicb  raonachis  allatos  autumo."  (De 
Bibliotheca  Bobiensi  Coramentativ,  p.  vi.) 
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the  mutilation  or  erasure  of  the  Theodosian  Code.*  On  the  ap- 
plication of  a  proper  acid,  the  version  of  Valerius,  written  with 
evanescent  ink,  was  very  easily  effaced,  and  the  more  ancient 
writing  became  disentangled.  Peyron  supposes  that  this  manu- 
script of  the  code  was  transcribed  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
sixth  century;  but,  according  to  Mai>  the  peculiarities  of  writing 
rather  belong  to  the  century /ollowing.  In  this  manner  are  pre- 
served thirteen  leaves,  comprehending  portions  of  the  first  five 
books,  and  two  pages,  which  contain  a  fragment  of  the  sixth  book 
of  the  Theodosian  Code.  Nor  are  these  leaves  without  mutila- 
tion; the  vellum,  in  the  course  of  its  preparation  for  a  new 
paipose,  has  been  cut  at  one  side,  so  that  in  one  page  the  begin- 
ning, and  in  another  the  end  of  the  lines,  are  regularly  shorn 
away ;  and,  in  some  instances,  the  tops  or  bottoms  of  the  leaves 
are  likewise  curtailed.  The  words  or  fragments  of  words  which 
the  editor  has  conjecturally  supplied,  are  sufficiently  distin- 
guished by  being  printed  in  Italics.  The  text  is  first  exhibited, 
not  in  fac-simile,  but  according  to  the  original  arrangement  of  the 
lines,  and  witliout  any  separation  of  words.  To  the  skill  and  in- 
dustry of  Peyron  we  are  indebted  for  eighty-three  constitutions* 
or  fragments  of  constitutions,  exclusive  of  the  fragment  belonging 
to  the  sixth  book.  He  has  subjoined  various  readings  from  those 
portions  of  the  manuscript  which  include  constitutions  formerly 
published.^ 

When  the  professor  of  oriental  languages  made  this  important 
discovery,  he  began  to  regret  that  something  more  congenial  to 
his  previous  studies  had  not  rather  presented  itself;  for,  having 
already  attained  to  his  seventh  lustre,  he  had  never  been  initiated 
in  the  mysteries  of  jurisprudence.  He  however  possessed  suf- 
ficient elasticity  of  mind  to  betake  himself  to  a  new  course  of 
study;  and  instead  of  consigning  this  ancient  relique  to  some 
juridical  critic,  he  resolved  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Ro- 
man law,  and  to  write  a  commentary  himself.  The  passage  in 
which  he  gives  an  account  of  his  situation  is  not  unwordiyof 
being  transcribed, 

''  Tandem  unicuique  legi  commentarius  erat  subjiciendus,  qui  omnia 
enarraret,  quae  ad  bistoriam,  chronologiam,  jurisque  scientiam  pertine- 
bant.    Loculentbsimum  hac  in  re  exemplar,  quod  imitatione  effingerem, 

*  Jalii  Valerii  Res  gests  Alex&ndn  Macedoois,  translate  ex  .Ssopo  Orsco,  pro- 
deuat  nunc  primum,  edmite  netisque  illuslrante  Angelo  Maio,  AmbroMani  Colbgii 
Doctore.  Mediolaoi,  1817,  8vo.— In  the  sanoe  volume,  this  work  is  preceded  bv  the 
"  Itinerarium  Alexaodri  ad  Constantium  Augustum,  Constantini  M.  iilium,  edente 
ntincjpnmnm  Angelo  Maio,"  &c. 

t  This  publication  of  Peyron  was  inserted  in  the  Memorii  dtUa  BsaU  Acadmm  di 
Torino,  torn,  xxviii.,  and  only  a  few  copies  have  appeared  in  a  separate  form. 
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propoeitum  habebam  Jacobum  Ootbofredum,  inriscoDsidtonim  facils 
principem^  qui  universi  juris  scientia,  non  nuda  ilia  ac  jejuna  instructos^ 
sed.  multarum  literarum,  in  primisque  bistoritt  et  criticsB  comitatu  cir* 
cumfusa,  tamdiu  in  uno  Theodosiano  Codice  habitavit,  dum  neqae  sois 
lucubrationibus  contentus  vitam  cum  morte  mutavit.  Sed  cum  mentem 
subibat  tanti  exemplaris  imago,  despondebam^  simulque  meam  culpabam 
sortem,  quae  quando  votis  meis  arridens  codices  palimpsestos  tractaados 
mibi  dederat^  non  aliam  potint  materiam  mibi  obtnlisset,  quas  saltern 
aliquo  cognationis  vinculo  cum  meis  studiis  esset  conjnncta.  Enimyeio 
a  jurisprudentia  adeo  semper  abfiii^  ut  me  cogitantem  de  stadionim  oar- 
riculo  ingrediendo  ilia  nou  tantum  nunquam  tollicitaverit^  aed  ne  Telli- 
caverit  quidem;  tum  hoc  etatis  meae  cieptimum  lustrum  attigerim, 
quin  Codicem  Justinianaeum  unquam  pervolutassem.  Quamobrem  dedi 
me  ad  Institutiones  aliasque  tractationes  de  jure  perlegendas,  quae  mibi 
summam  unius  tituli  per  universum  Codicem  difiiisi  veluti  uno  obtutu 
exbiberent.  Tum  recolens  quae  Gellius  de  Antistio  Labeone  refert,  earn 
praecipue  usum  esse  scientia  Latinamm  vocum  ad  enodandos  juris  la- 
queos^  contuli  me  ad  libros  sequioris  Latinitatis  legendos^  aque  adeo  in 
lis  me  abdidi^  ut  manum  tandem  admovens  ad  commentaria  scribenda 
meam  ipse  Latinitatem  exhorrescerim.** — ^P.  1 6. 

He  has  added  notes  and  a  commentary  after  the  model  of 
Gothofredus ;  and  he  appears  to  us  to  have  executed  this  part  of 
his  task  much  better  than  could  have  been  expected  from  a  person 
who  had  only  prepared  himself  in  such  a  manner.  We  con- 
sider him  as  entitlecf  to  the  thanks  of  those  who  feel  any  particular 
interest  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  law» 

About  the  same  period  when  Peyron  made  this  discovery  at 
Turin^  a  similar  discovery  was  made  at  Milan  by  Dr.  Clossius, 
who  was  formerly  a  professor  of  law  in  the  university  of  Tiibingeo. 
His  name  is  well  known  on  the  continent  as  being  conjoined 
with  that  of  Schrader,  in  the  meditated  edition  of  the  Corpus  Ju- 
ris Civilis;  but  he  has  recently  transferred  his  services  to  the 
university  of  Dorpat,  in  the  Russian  province  of  Livonia^  and  can 
no  longer  participate  in  the  editorial  labours  of  hi9  very  learned 
and  distinguished  preceptor.  In  the  Ambrosian  Library  he  found 
a  quarto  volume,  containing  the  treatise  De  Offidis,  and  several 
of  the  orations  of  Cicero,  me  Institutes  of  Justinian,*  a  portion 
of  Aniani  Breviarium,  and  Rhythnms  de  Assumptione  Virginis 
Maria.  The  manuscript,  whicn  he  supi>ose8  to  belong  to  tiie 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  is  written  in  small,  regular,  and 
not  inelegant  characters,  but  with  pale  ink;  and  the  differeat 
works  contained  in  the  volume  appear  to  have  been  transcribed  by 
the  same  hand.  All  the  peculiarities  of  the  manuscript  are  mi- 
nutely described  in  the  editor's  preface,  which  extends  to  thirty- 

^  Prodromas  Corporis  Jaris  CiTilis,  a  Scbradero,  CloMio,  T«feUo^  ProiiMMribiit 
TubiogensUnis,  edendi,  p.  59.    Berolioi,  1825,  8vo. 
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eight  pa^.  The  '^  Gesta  in  Senatu  Urbis  RomaB  de  recipiendo 
Tbeodosiaoo  Codice,''  which  we  have  already  recommended  to 
the  notice  of  our  readers,  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  very  curious 
document;  and,  besides  tl^is  historical  relique,  he  has  rescued 
from  oblivion  a  considerable  number  of  constitutions,  chiefly  be- 
longing to  the  first  book  of  the  Theodosian  Code.  What  has  in 
general  been  efiected  by  Peyron  and  Clossius,  is  thus  stated  in  the 
preface  of  Wenck : 

^  Ex  hac  igitur  disputatione  nostra  constat,  octoginta  et  tres  novas 
constitutiones,  aut  constitutionum  particnlas,  qas  deerant  prioribus 
quinqae  libris,  (quarum  decern  etiam  Clossius  ex  Ambrosiano  emit,)  turn 
sapplenientum  libri  vi.,  nee  non  antiqaas  atqne  optiraas  ad  ceteros  libros 
kctiones,  palimpsestis  Tanrinensibas  et  Peyroni  studio  deberi.  Qnodsi 
Ambrostana  atque  Taurinenses  copin  jangantur,  deductis  decern  com* 
jnuoibus,  quinquaginta  atque  unam  ultra  centum  constitutionet,  pmttr 
0€8ta»  libris  v.  a6cedunt.  Qu«  etsi  non  omnes  plane  fuerint  iDcognits, 
(sunt  enim  inter  Ambrosianas  viginti  septem,  Taurinensium  paullo  plu- 
resy  qus  jam  innotescebant  e  C^.  Justinianeo)  leguntur  tamen  etiam 
cognita  nunc  longe  integriores^  et  a  Triboniani  manu  iutacta.^ — 
P.  xix. 

Clossius,  as  well  as  Peyron^  has  exhibited  a  double  text.  The 
reading  of  the  manuscript,  with  a1)  its  abbreviations  and  other 
peculiarities,  is  in  one  page  printed  in  Italics,  and  in  the  opposite 
page  appears  the  text  adjusted  in  the  more  ordinary  form.  At 
the  end  of  the  volume  he  has  subjoined  aunotationsi  partly  criti- 
cal, partly  exegetical,  and  likewise  a  Chronologia  Constitutionum, 
together  with  four  pa^es  of  conjectural  emendations,  under  the 
title  of  ''  Ad  Theodosiani  Codicis  Fragmentum  Conjecturae  cri- 
ticas  Bardili,  Buttmanni,  Hugonis^  Osianderi,  Savignii,  Schra- 
deri,  Tafelii.^' 

llie  new  materials,  thus  prepared  by  Peyron  and  Clossius^ 
have  been  incorporated  with  the  older  stock,  and  have  received 
much  additional  illustration  from  Dr.  Wenck,  professor  of  the 
civil  law  in  the  university  of  Leipzig.  This  lamented  individual 
waa  the  worthy  successor  of  Haubold,  and,  like  him,  was  distin- 
goished  bv  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  leamiug,  and  by  the 
solidity  of  his  judgment.  His  death  must  be  deeply  regretted  by 
all  the  lovers  of  ancient  jurisprudence.  The  first  five  books  of 
the  Theodosian  Code,  which  long  appeared  so  defective  and 
mutilatedi  are  now  exhibited  in  a  form  materially  improved ;  and 
the  annotations  of  Wenck  will  not  be  despised,  even  by  such 
readers  as  are  most  familiarly  acquainted  with  those  of  Gotho- 
^edus  and  Ritter.  His  notes  are  sufficiently  copious,  and  afford 
abundant  proofs  of  the  extent  of  his  erudition,  and  the  soundnesa 
of  his  judgment.    In  a  preface  of  twenty-six  pages^  he  has  given 
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an  account,  scrupulously  accurate^  of  the  sources  of  his  edition. 
He  has  added  an  appendix^  which  contains  the  following  articles. 
1.  Supplementum  Codicis  Theodosiani,  lib.  vi.  tit.  4.  qui  est^  de 
Prsetoribus  et  Quasstoribus,  in  Palimpsesto  Taurinensi  repertunu 
£.  Variae  Lectiones  ad  posteriores  undecim  Codicis  Theodosiani 
libros^  e  Membranis  palimpsestis  Vaticanis  ac  Taurinensibus  ab 
Angelo  Maio  et  Amad.  Peyron  erutae,  ad  Editionem  Berolinen* 
sem  accommodatae.  Accedunt  quaedam  ex  Indice  Rubricaruoi 
Ambrosiano.  3.  Imperatoris  Honorii  Constitutio  de  Conventi- 
bus  annuis  in  Urbe  Arelatensi  habendis.  4.  Series  Constitutio- 
num  quae  libris  v.  prioribus  Codicis  Tlieod.  continentur  chrono- 
logica.  This  elaborate  edition  of  Professor  Wenck  we  consider 
as  essential  to  the  library  of  every  scholar  who  feels  a  particular 
interest  in  the  study,  and  more  especially  in  the  historical  study* 
of  the  Roman  law. 

It  would  afford  us  a  very  sincere  pleasure  to  see,  in  this  de- 
partment, works  of  equal  learning  and  utility  proceed  from  the 
English  universities,  which  possess  so  many  liberal  endowments 
for  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  and  in  which  the  study  of  the  civil 
law  is  so  signally  neglected.  Instead  of  endeavouring  to  rival 
their  continental  brethren  by  the  extent  of  their  erudition,  or  the 
depth  of  their  research,  those  who  in  this  happy  country  bear  the 
name  of  civilians,  are  sometimes  more  disposed  to  content  them- 
selves with  assuming  very  ludicrous  airs  of  superiority.  In  order 
to  render  this  observation  more  intelligible,  we  shall  quote  a 
notable  example. 

*^  One  should  suppose  that  justice  was  one  of  the  simplest  ideas  in 
nature,  but  bow  complicated  must  it  appear  when  we  travel  from  the 
Tractatus  Tractatuum  down  to  the  latest  publications  on  all  sorts  of  law } 
Little  ought  to  be  our  surprize,  when  we  find  that  German  and  Dutch 
magnificent  professors,  as  they  call  themselves,  and  who  in  general  are 
only  schoolmasters,  are  the  numerous  and  principal  writers  on  the  laws 
ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  of  nature,  and  of  nations.  A  Bynkershoek,  a 
Huberus,  a  Vattel,  a  Hubner,  a  Scblegel,  a  Busch,  a  Heineccias,  m 
Grotius,  or  Pufendorf,  are  men  who  have  written  to  serve  a  particular 
private  personal,  or  otherwise  some  public  political  purpose.  Had  the 
wife  of  Grotius  published  her  opinions  upon  some  certain  subjects,  said 
a  reader  of  lectures  upon  the  Roman  and  civil  law  in  one  of  our  owa 
universities,  she  would  have  been  of  a  different  opinion.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  the  foreign  universities  that  whosoever  takes  a  degree^ 
(and  degrees  are  mostly  token  in  law,)  print  and  publish  theses,  which 
they  ma^e  or  are  made  for  them.  Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous, 
when  it  is  as  notorious  that  a  thesis  may  be  ^ught,  as  well  as  burghers 
briefs  and  false  passes,  for  one  or  a  few  rix-dollars,  than  to  see  such 
things  dressed  up  with  all  the  professorial  pedantry  of  learning,  and  the 
authors  as  theatrically  antiquated  as  if  they  appeared  in  trunk  hose^ 
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jackboots^  slashed  doablets,  great  slouched  hats  and  feathers^  ruffs  or 
bands."*  _ 

This  egregious  puerility  did  not  proceed  from  some  young 
and  nameless  individual^  but  from  a  personage  who  had  attained 
to  the  highest  honours  of  his  profession ;  from  Sir  James  Marriott^ 
who  had  been  master  of  Trinity  Hall  at  Cambridge,  and  judge 
of  the  high  court  of  admiralty.  The  reader  of  lectures  in  one  of 
our  own  universities  must  doubtless  have  been  a  wag;  but  he 
might  perhaps  have  found  some  difficulty  in  explaining  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Roman  and  the  civil  law,  which  in  common 
parlance  are  understood  to  signify  one  and  the  same  thing.  This 
learned  and  facetious  reader  of  lectures  may  possibly  have  been 
the  identical  Dr.  Marriott,  while  he  was  yet  a  fellow  of  Trinity 
Hall*  The  judge  of  the  admiralty  might  however  have  been 
aware  that  the  German  and  Dutch  professors  never  call  them- 
sekes  magnificent :  this  is  a  style  appropriated  to  the  rectors  of 
universities;  and  the  office  of  rector,  which  is  always  considered 
as  highly  honourable,  is  in  many  cases  an  office  of  no  small 
power  and  authority.  Our  gracious  sovereign  is  perpetual  rector 
of  the  university  of  Gbttingen.  Marriot's  speculations  on  aca- 
demical degrees  are  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  so 
great  an  author,  the  thoughts  and  the  language  being  extremely 
well  adapted  to  each  other.  But  the  proficiency  of  the  candi- 
dates is  not  solely  estimated  from  their  dissertations,  which  he 
improperly  describes  as  theses.  It  may  indeed  be  true  that  dis- 
sertations are  occasionally  procured  by  the  money,  and  not  by 
the  labour  of  the  candidate;  but,  in  the  German  and  Dutch 
universities,  they  are  in  most  instances  the  actual  productions  of 
their  reputed  authors;  many  of  them  display  a  great  portion  of 
learning  and  ingenuity;  and  those  of  the  third-rate  will  easily  bear  a 
comparison  with  a  certain  Latin  lucubration  which  this  English 
civilian  has  bequeathed  to  posterity .f  Well  did  it  become  such 
a  twaddler  as  this  to  speak  in  contemptuous  terms  of  Grotius, 
Pufendorf,  Bynkershoek,  and  Heineccius;  to  describe  many  able 
and  distinguished  professors  of  law  as  being  "  in  general  only 
schoolmasters."  Under  such  schoolmasters  as  these.  Sir  James 
Marriott  was  not  qualified  to  act  as  an  usher  of  the  lowest  form. 

*  Marriott's  Decisions  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiraltj^,  p.  xxx.    Lond.  1801,  8vo. 

f  Poems  written  chiefly  at  the  University  of  Cambridee ;  together  witli  a  Latin 
Oration  upon  the  History  and  Genius  of  the  Roman  and  Canon  Laws,  with  a  Com* 
parison  of  the  Laws  of  England,  spoken  in  the  Chapel  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge, 
December  91,  1756.  Camb.  1760,  8vo.  The  title  is  not  graced  with  the  author's 
name,  but  the  poetical  address  to  the  queen  is  subscribed  "  James  Marriott,  LL.  D. 
Fellow  of  Trinity  Hall,  and  one  of  the  Advocates  of  Doctors  Commons."  His  Latin 
oration  bears  the  following  title:  "  De  Historia  et  Ingenio  Juris  Civilis  et  Canonici^ 
com  Comparatione  Legum  AnglisB,  Oratio  habita  in  Sacello  Aulae  Trinitatis  die  Com* 
roemorationi»  1756,  ei  testaroento  Thome  Eden,  LL.  D."  It  is  proper  to  mention 
that  thii^elegaat  ▼oljtBie  wm  priTStely  printed. 
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Art,  VI. — Poltava:  Poema  Aleksandra  Pushkina.     St.  Petera- 

burg.  1829. 
To  say  that  Pushkin  has  obtained  a  European  reputation,  would 
not  only  be  actually  asserting  too  much,  but  niight  also,  perhaps^ 
excite  expectations  which  neither  our  own  testimony,  nor  such  as 
we  can  elicit  from  his  works  to  present  to  our  readers,  would  be 
found  to  bear  out.  So  far,  however,  as  the  report  of  a  mere 
name  confers  distinction,  the  Russian  poet  may  lay  claim  to  that 
species  of  celebrity,  he  being  in  a  manner  identified  with  the  pre- 
sent poetical  literature  of  his  country,  and  mentioned  as  its  leader 
by  all  foreign  critics  who  have  touched  upon  the  subject.  Even 
to  English  ears  the  name  of  Alexander  Pushkin  is,  if  not  very 
familiar,  not  altogether  strange,  as  several  of  his  productions  have 
been  from  time  to  time  cursorily  noticed  by  more  than  one 
periodical,  our  own  journal  included:  yet  beyond  the  scanty  in- 
formation of  that  kind,  little  has  been  communicated  relative  to 
him.  We  will,  therefore,  now  endeavour  to  supply  the  deficiency 
— if  deficiency  it  be — by  inquiring  into  his  pretensions  and  merits 
somewhat  more  at  length,  and  taking  a  connected  but  rapid 
glance  at  one  or  two  of  his  principal  compositions* 

By  many  of  his  countrymen,  Pushkin  has  been  styled  die 
Russian  Byron — an  appellation  too  flattering,  if  meant  to  imply 
poetical  powers  and  energy  equal  to  those  of  the  English  bard ; 
and  more  correct,  perhaps,  than  complimentary,  u  intended 
merely  to  characterize  that  external  resemblance  of  form  and 
manner  which  he  will  be  found  to  bear  to  the  tatter.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  he  is  such  a  direct  imitator  as  to  forfeit  all  ori- 
ginality; far  from  it:  but  he  has  undoubtedly  looked  at  Byron  aa 
a  model.  It  is  upon  him  that  he  has  formed  his  style  and  hia 
mode  of  treating  his  subjects,  more  particularly  in  his  narrative 
poems;  which  circumstance,  while  it  creates  the  species  of  inte- 
rest usually  derived  from  comparing  a  work  of  art  with  its  pro- 
totype, necessarily  precludes— if  not  entirely,  in  a  considerable 
degree — that  higher  enjoyment  afforded  by  the  contemplation  of 
what  is  altogether  original  and  self-derived.  Although  we  could 
wish  that  Pushkin  did  not  remind  us  quite  so  much  of  Byron,  we 
consider  his  productions  as  affording  evidence  of  indisputable 
genius  and  power;  they  exhibit  many  masterly  touches,  much 
vigour  of  hand,  and  not  a  few  beauties  and  traits  of  detail,  to- 
gether with  that  peculiar  hue  which  is  derived  from  the  language 
in  which  they  are  expressed.  As  far  as  the  nature  and  struc- 
ture of  two  such  very  different  idioms  will  admit,  his  style  is 
evidently  Byronic;  his  narrative  at  once  graphic  and  lyrical; 
now  rapid  and  condensed,  rather  hinting  at  than  clearly  express- 
ing events  and  circumstances;  now  again  dwelling  minutely^  but 
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poetically,  upon  particulars^  and  giving  them  great  prominency 
and  relief.  His  narratives  themselves^  withal,  are  little  more 
than  fragmentary  episodes;  insulated  scenes  and  situations; 
single  groups,  which  are  rescued  from  insipidity,  or  rather  we 
ought  to  say,  invested  with  life,  spirit  and  effect,  by  the  skill 
with  which  they  are  worked  up,  and  by  mastery  of  execution ; 
so  that  the  apparent  scantiness  of  the  subject  in  some  degree 
increases  our  admiration,  by  reminding  us  how  very  simple  are 
the  materials  to  which  the  poet  has  had  recourse.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  acknowledge  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  at  finding 
him  invariably  confining  himself  to  subjects  which  admit  not  of 
prolonged  interest,  and  exercising  his  talent  upon  brief  sketches, 
m  preference  to  applying  it  to  some  theme  that  would  afford  him 
ampler  scope — to  some  production  that  should  have  substance 
and  weight,  as  well  as  superficial  beauty,  and  render  itself  con« 
spicuous  in  the  literature  to  which  it  belongs,  by  extent,  as  well 
as  by  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  material  of  which  it  is  fabricated ; 
in  short,  we  are  not  satisfied  by  the  mere  evidence  of  poetic  power, 
but  wish  to  behold  that  power  fairly  exerted,  and  incontestably  ma- 
nifested by  a  sustained  as  well  as  by  a  vigorous  flight.  Exquisite 
as  may  be  the  workmanship  of  a  mere  piece  of  bijouterie,  it  can 
hardly  make  that  impression  upon  us  which  would  be  produced 
by  a  similar  piece  of  design  on  a  larger  scale;  or  at  least,  however 
admirable  in  itself^  it  claims  our  regard  by  qualities  very  remotely, 
if  at  all,  allied  to  grandeur,  or  indicative  of  power.  Like  the 
'*  Giaour,"  ''  The  Siege  of  Corinth,"  ''  Mazeppa,'[  and  Byron's 
other  productions  of  that  class,  those  of  the  Russian  poet  have 
nothing  of  the  epic  in  their  composition ;  -as  little  do  they  be- 
long either  to  the  ballad  or  poetical  legend,  or  to  the  versified  tale 
or  romance.  They  rather  partake  of  a  dramatic  character,  the 
more  striking  parts  being  generally  given  in  the  form  of  mono- 
logue or  dialogue ;  while  the  narrative  portion  exhibits,  not  un- 
firequently,  a  strong  tendency  to  lyrical  description,  and  indulges 
in  the  abrupt  transitions,  the  free,  incitated  step,  together  with 
the  vivid  energy,  both  of  idea  and  expression,  which  distinguish 
the  genius  of  the  lyre.  This  species  of  poetry,  therefore,  can- 
not with  propriety,  nor,  indeed,  without  injustice,  be  classed 
with  that  superior  order  of  poetic  narrative  which  professes  to 
give  us  a  systematic  whole,  constructed  according  to  a  regular 
plan,  and  hinging  upon  one  grand  action  or  event,  yet  ad- 
mitting of  a  variety  of  accesory  parts  and  undercurrents  of  epi- 
itode.  To  do  so  would  be  trying  it  by  a  standard  to  which  it  is 
unequal.  Those  who  are  sticklers  for  terms,  and  who  dislike  to 
have  their  old-fashioned  nomenclature  and  the  order  of  their 
''  pigeon-hole"  case  of  criticism  disarranged  by  the  intrusion  of  a 
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novel  kind  of  composition^  that  will  assort  with  none  of  the 
various  external  forms  into  which  poetry  has  been  subdivided, 
may  affect  to  stigmatize  the  particular  one  we  are  speaking  ot,  as 
new-fangled  and  nondescript,  or  affix  to  it  some  other  epithet  ex- 
pressive of  their  contempt.  If  in  such  a  nondescript  form  the 
genuine  spirit  of  poetry  be  embodied^  so  far  from  being  displeased 
with  it  for  bearing  no  resemblance  to  what  we  were  before  ac- 
quainted with,  we  should  rather  welcome  it  on  that  very  account, 
indifferent  whether  there  were  any  precedent  to  countenance  it  or 
not,  provided  it  were  itself  worthy  of  becoming  a  precedent  and 
model.  The  world,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  apt  to  be  not  a 
little  inconsistent  and  unjust:  after  demanding  originality  and 
novelty,  it  is  frequently  dissatisfied  with  the  new,  merely  be- 
cause it  is  not  the  old;  because  it  runs  counter  to  its  prejudices, 
and  does  not  square  very  well  with  preconceived  theories.  As 
some  kinds  of  animals  are  improved  by  the  intermixture  and 
crossing  of  breeds,  so  also  does  literature  occasionally  require  to 
be  aided  by  an  analogous  process,  and  to  have  its  vital  elements 
differently  incorporated,  by  way  of  pr^enting  that  effete  debility 
which  must  inevitably  take  place  if  it  be  invariably  cast  in  one  set 
of  moulds.  Epic  poetry  has  long  since  had  its  day ;  nor  is  it 
probable  that  it  will  ever  be  revived  while  the  feelings  and  teo* 
dencies  of  society  continue  to  be  what  they  are  at  present:  we 
have  no  sympathies  with  it;  it  is  no  longer  "  flesh  of  our  flesh/' 
but  a  stranger,  with  whom  we  have  hardly  aught  in  common..  We 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  Homer,  Virgil,  Tasso  and  Milton  are  for- 
gotten, or  likely  to  be  so :  they  are  mighty  monuments  of  poesy, 
hallowed  and  consecrated  by  an  accumulation  of  fame,  which,  if 
it  has  impaired  their  freshness,  serves  likewise  to  render  them 
more  venerable.  But  equal  genius  could  now  hardly  command 
equal  respect,  since  any  thing  aiming  at  the  same  species  of  inte« 
rest  must  partake  more  or  less  of  a  forced,  artificial  character;  and 
a  subject  congenial  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  could  scarcely  be 
moulded  into  such  a  form.  '*  Charlemagne"  already  sleeps  with 
the  ^'  Epigoniad;"  nor  is  the  example  of '^  Leonidas*'  calculated 
to  win  any  one  to  attempt  another  pseudo-antique; — as  well 
might  we  expect  to  behold  a  writer  employed  in  such  a  labour  of 
strenuous,  misapplied  industry  as  that  of  Joshua  Barnes,  who 
translated  ^*  Paradise  Lost"  into  tiie  language  of  Homer.  Prose 
romance  and  poetico-historical  fiction  have  superseded  the  epic, 
they  being  to  us  what  this  last  formerly  was  to  other  generations. 
The  present  bias  of  poetry  seems  to  tend  alternately  to  the  two 
opposite  antagonistic  poles  of  highly  impassioned  feeling  and 
deep  meditation;  or  to  the  sportive,  the  comic  and  the  satiric. 
Here  again,  too,  we  find  Pushkin  an  emulous  follower  of  Byroo, 
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for  like  bim  be  has  attempted  to  display  the  versatility  of  his  muse 
by  undertaking  a  satiric  narrative ;  but  with  far  less  success,  his 
"  Onsegin"  bemg  unquestionably  very  inferior  to  **  Beppo'*  and 
'*  Juan."  He  appears  to  greater  advantage  in  the  picturesque, 
romantic  and  impassioned  styles,  than  in  £at  which  depends  for 
effect  upon  humorous  persijtage,  or  unsparing,  tranchant  caus- 
ticity. With  some  touches  of  pleasantry,  and  occasional  traits 
of  lighter  satire,  **  Ona^in'^  has  none  of  that  rich  poignancy,  or 
of  that  sparkling  point,  which  distinguish  those  two  productions 
of  Byron ;  added  to  which,  while  the  manners  and  frivolities  de- 
picted in  his  poem  are  un-English  enough  to  be  destitute  of  that 
interest  arising  from  our  acquaintance  with  the  originals,  they 
are  not  so  very  remote  as  to  strike  by  their  novelty  and  sin- 
gularity. Neither  does  the  Russian  ''  Beppo" — if  we  may  so 
term  it — possess  aught  corresponding  with  the  attraction  of  the 
unusual  and  fanciful  compound  rhymes  which  of  themselves  tend 
materially  to  heighten  the  humour  of  the  subject,  and  impart  to  it 
an  additional  zest.  In  fact,  the  poem  of  **  Onsgin"  is  rather  re^ 
markable  for  the  quiet  easiness,  than  for  the  vivacity  of  its  narra- 
tive ;  nor  does  it  make  any  pretensions  to  that  facetiousness  for 
the  nonce  which  forms  so  prominent  a  characteristic  of  Byron's 
petulant  muse.  We  are,  however,  rather  anticipating,  by  speak- 
rag  of  a  later  performance  of  Pushkin's  before  we  have  mentioned 
his  earlier  ones,  or,  in  fact,  concluded  our  prefatory  remarks, 
which  we  now  resume.  This  direction  of  the  Russian  poet,  in 
conformity  with  the  prevailing  tendency  of  the  general  literature 
of  the  day,  has  been  attended  with  one  beneficial  consequence, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  weaned  his  countrymen  from  their  former 
attachment  to  French  models,  which  had  a  certain  old-fashioned 
cast  about  them  by  no  means  calculated  to  be  attractive  at  second- 
band.  At  the  same  time,  by  breaking  through  the  trammels 
and  prejudices  arising  from  the  too  exclusive  influence  of  French 
literature,  it  must  ultimately — for  we  dare  not  say  it  has  already 
done  so — give  a  fresh  impulse  to  talent,  and  likewise  promote  a 
more  independent  spirit  of  criticism,  which  attaching  less  import- 
ance to  prescribed  forms,  will  judge  of  the  productions  of  mind  by 
their  intrinsic  merit,  not  with  reference  merely  to  what  already 
eiists.  Nor  will  it  be  an  inconsiderable  advantage,  either  for 
Russia  herself  or  her  neighbours,  if,  by  endeavouring  to  keep 
pace  with,  and  by  acquiring  the  tone  of  the  other  literatures  of 
Europe,  she  should  establish  her  claims  to  be  recognized  as  a 
member  of  the  general  community  of  letters. 

Were  it  then  merely  on  account  of  the  sensation — if  the  term  be 
not  thought  too  strong — which  he  has  produced,  and  his  being 
regarded  both  by  his  own  countrymen  and  foreigners,  not  only  as 
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the  facile  princeps  of  the  present  generation  of  poets  in  Russia, 
but  likewise  as  the  founder  oT  a  new  school^  whicn^  emancipating 
itself  from  the  established  etiquette  of  Parnassus^  professes  to  be 
guided  by  impulse  rather  tlian  by  rules, — were  it  only  on  this  ac- 
count, we  say,  and  for  his  having  thereby  approximated  the  litera- 
ture of  Russia  somewhat  nearer  to  the  present  general  European 
standard,  Pushkin  has  suflBcient  claims  upon  our  notice  to  induce 
us  to  examine  his  pretensions,  and  consider  what  he  has  actually 
performed.  His  earlier  compositions,  some  of  which  were  pro- 
duced while  he  was  at  the  Tzarskoselo  Lyceum,  and  at  about  the 
age  of  fourteen,  are  for  the  most  part  short  lyrical  and  amatory 
effusions,  toged^er  with  some  few  imitations  of  the  ancient  poets. 
Among  these,  or  at  least  in  the  general  collection  of  his  fugitive 
pieces,  which  comprises  several  of  a  much  later  date  than  what 
we  have  mentioned,  there  are  several  which  display  considerable 
poetic  fancy  and  feeling,  and  afford  indications  of  a  true  poetical 
temperament.  His  '*  Epistle  to  Ovid,*'  the  "  Triumph  of  Bacchus,'' 
"  Anacreon's  Grave,"  the  *'  Rusalka"  (in  ancient  Slavonian  my- 
thology, a  spirit  combining  the  powers  of  a  water-nixe  and  a 
wood-nymph),  may  be  mentioned  as  possessing  more  interest  than 
the  generality.  When  he  essays  the  loftier  species  of  ode,  as  that 
on  Napoleon,  he  disappoints  us :  here  he  is  far  inferior  to  Lo- 
monosoy  and  Derzhavin,  and  instead  of  displaying  any  thing  equal 
to  their  vigour  of  imagination  and  boldness  of  lyric  flight,  or  ap- 
proaching the  verba  ardentia  and  the  fulmina  of  their  poetic  lan- 
guage, he  hardly  rises  to  what  may  be  thought  the  ordinary  level 
of  the  subject.  "  It  is  not,  however,  upon  his  productions  of  this 
class  that  the  reputation  of  Pushkin  depends,  for  they  derive  their 
chief  importance  from,  rather  than. lend  any  additional  celebrity 
to,  his  name. 

His  real  poetical  career,  of  which  what  he  had  previously 
written  gave  but  faint  indications,  is  to  be  dated  from  the  appear- 
ance of  his  '^  Ruslan  and  Liudmila,"  a  charming  little  legendary 
romance  of  six  cantos,  which  was  hailed  as  a  rising  star  of  more 
than  ordinary  beauty  on  the  poetical  horizon.  Although  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  exhibit  any  extraordinary  precocity  of  genius,  the 
writer  being  then  in  his  21st  year,  very  few  literary  productions 
of  equal  merit  and  success  have  been  produced  at  that  a^e.  It 
is  a  far  greater  recommendation  to  it  that  it  does  not  require  any 
consideration  of  that  kind  to  propitiate  criticism  in  its  favour.  So 
far  from  exhibiting  any  of  the  defects  generally  to  be  imputed  in 
such  cases  to  inexperience,  it  is  marked  by  a  graceful  easiness 
and  equability  of  style,  a  skill  in  the  narrative,  and  a  degree  of 
sportive  yet  tempered  pleasantry  in  many  of  the  incidents,  that 
certainly  do  not  betray  the  hand  of  a  novice.    The  subject  itself. 
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which  IS  founded  upon  one  of  those  national  traditions  current  in 
Russia,  of  which,  we  may  observe,  an  ample  stock  is  to  be  found 
in  their  popular  tales,  possesses,  it  must  be  admitted,  no  very  great 
interest  in  itself,  at  least  not  for  the  readers  of  other  countries, 
who  either  know  or  care  little  about  that  half  real,  half  fictitious 
personage,  Prince  Vladimir,  or  the  achievements  of  his  knights. 
The  story  turns  upon  Ruslan's  recovering  his  bride  Liudmila 
(Vladimir's  daughter)  from  the  enchanted  palace  of  Tchernomor, 
and  breaking  the  spellrby  which  she  was  retained  in  that  formid- 
able magician's  power.  The  incidents  have  no  more  pretension 
to  probability  than  those  of  an  Arabian  Night's  tale;  never- 
theless, although  the  invention  itself  may,  like  that  of  many  of 
those  oriental  fictions,  seem  a  mere  tissue  of  puerile  and  grotesque 
caprices,  the  poet  has,  independently  of  the  charm  by  which  cu- 
riosity is  attracted  and  fascinated,  thrown  in  many  a  touch  of  real 
nature,  and  withal  there  is  an  admixture  of  shrewd  good  sense 
enveloped  in  the  enigmas  that  seem  to  set  reason  at  defiance.  As 
is  remarked  by  an  Italian  poet — who  was  himself  an  o£fender  in 
this  way — 

£  uomini  salvatichi,  e  giganti, 

£  fiere,  e  mottri  ch'  banno  visi  umani. 

Son  fatti  per  dar  pasto  agli  ignoranti  $ 

Ma  voi  che  avete  gl'  intelletti  sani, 

Mirate  la  dottrina  che  s'asconde 

Sotto  queste  coperte  alte  e  profonde. 

Unnatural  as  the  fiction  itself  may  be  in  this  species  of  com- 
position, it  is  still  reconcileable  with  good  taste;  because,  while  no 
deceit  is  practised,  we  are  at  liberty  to  admire  the  skilful  artifice 
of  the  design>  and  the  beauty  of  the  workmanship  displayed  in 
such  apparently  unmeaning  poetical  arabesques.  The  taste  for 
these,  however,  is,  we  apprehend,  quite  as  much  gone  by  as  that 
for  epic  song, — perhaps  more  so.  Certain  it  is,  that  Pushkin 
himself  has  not  been  ambitious  of  signalizing  himself  again  in  the 
same  field,  and  thereby  fulfilling  the  anticipations  of  such  of  his 
admirers  as  were  vnlling  to  believe  that  in  him  Russia  would 
possess  an  Ariosto  of  her  own,  no  mean  rival  of  the  Italian  bard, 
either  in  fancy  or  general  poetic  power. 

Much  as  we  ourselves  admire  his  "  Ruslan,"  we  are  not  quite 
sure,  after  all,  whether  it  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  he 
should  have  abandoned  a  species  of  poetry  which,  at  the  best, 
would  have  seemed  too  much  like  a  mere  revival  of  what,  not 
merely  arbitrary  changes  of  taste,  but  a  moral  revolution  in  the 
opinions  and  feelings  of  society,  has  tended  to  render  obsolete. 
It  is  as  idle  to  expect  or  wish  for  another  Ariosto,  as  for  another 
Homer  or  Dante:  in  themselves  they  are  all  imperishable,  and 
they  will  be  transmitted  to  posterity  as  they  have  been  transmitted 
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to  ourselves;  but  for  a  writer  of  our  times  to  put  bis  mind  idto 
the  same  forms  as  theirs  would  be  rather  too  much  like  putting  hb 
person  into  the  same  clothes  which  they  wore.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  genius  composes  for  posterity ;  but  it  is  no  less  certain 
that  it  writes  for  its  contemporaries  likewise,  and,  in  fact,  takes  its 
prevailing  hue,  and  moulds  itself,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  age  to  which  it  belongs,  concentrating  all  those 
traits  which  lie  scattered  and  apart  in  the  actual  world,  so  as  to  exhi- 
bit an  express  image  of  its  own  times  to  those  which  are  to  succeed. 
The  imitator,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  said  to  write  rather  for  the 
past  than  for  his  contemporaries, — we  need  not  mention  posterity, 
since  that  will  hardly  hear  of  him,  except  it  be  in  derision.  It  is 
indeed  possible,  hardly  very  probable,  that  a  writer  who  feels  his 
own  strength,  may  attempt  to  revive  and  give  fresh  interest  to 
some  particular  species  of  composition  that  has  fallen  into  desue- 
tude; but  then  he  will  succeed  only  in  proportion  as  he  sinks  the 
character  of  imitator,  and  infuses  into  the  old  members  a  new 
spring  of  life  and  juvenescency.  It  is  after  this  manner  that  the 
author  of  Waverley  has  so  successfully  looked  at  Froissart  as  bis 
model. 

Whatever  it  was  that  determined  Pushkin  to  relinquish  a  form 
of  composition  which,  while  it  was  rather  novel  to  the  literature 
of  his  country,  was  well  adapted  to  serve  as  the  vehicle  for  many 
of  its  ancient  traditions,  and  to  quit  a  path  in  which  he  had  ob- 
tained so  much  distinction;  his  subsequent  works  have  scarcely 
any  thing  in  common  with  the  production  of  which  we  have  been 
ispeaking.  Instead  of  exhibiting,  like  that,  a  connected  story,  how- 
ever simple  or  brief,  they  are,  almost  all  of  them,  planless  frag- 
ments without  any  regular  succession  of  incidents,  mere  situations, 
in  which  the  poet  confines  himself  to  a  single  point  of  time,  and 
the  delineation  of  one  or  two  characters.  The  transition  from 
"  Ruslan  and  Liudmila,''  to  its  immediate  successor,  the  '^  Prisoner 
of  the  Caucasus,"  is  striking  enough:  instead  of  amusing  us  by 
fantastic  and  sportive  images,  and  by  indulging  in  such  satiric  plea- 
santries as  those  where  he  describes  the  amorous  advances  of  the 
no  longer  blooming  Naina  to  the  lover  she  had  formerly  rejected, 
and  the  unceremonious  manner  in  which  Liudmila  treats  the  re- 
doubtable Tchernomor,  the  poet  endeavours  to  interest  us  by  the 
workings  of  the  feelings  alone,  and  the  emotions  of  the  human  heart. 
The  reader  must  not  ask  us  for  the  story,  or  we  shall  be  compelled 
to  reply  in  the  words  of  the  knife-grinder  to  the  Friend  of  Hu- 
manity : — *^  Story !  God  bless  you,  I  have  none  to  tell,  Sir."  After 
a  brief  but  animated  description  of  the  manners  of  a  Tcherkassian 
horde,  a  party  of  the  bandit  troop  bring  in  a  young  Russian  as 
their  prisoner,  who  is  left  to  reflect  on  all  the  bitterness  of  cap* 
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tivity  without  interruption,  until  a  Tcherkassian  maiden  ventures 
to  bring  him  some  refreshment.  Her  nightly  interviews  with  the 
captive  are  not  continued  merely  out  of  compassion;  for  at  length 
overcoming  the  pride  peculiar  to  her  race,  and  the  bashfulness  of 
her  sex,  the  maiden  ventures  to  disclose  her  passion,  in  terms 
indeed  sufficiently  explicit,  yet  expressive  rather  of  ingenuous 
confidence  than  of  the  effrontery  of  a  female  who  is  ready  to  sa- 
crifice her  honour  to  a  paramour.  The  captive's  reply  convinces 
her  that  he  can  requite  her  affection  by  no  warmer  feeling  than 
gratitude;  he  urges  her  to  forget  him,  and  to  bestow  her  heart 
on  one  who  can  retuni  her  love.  This  repulse,  however,  fails 
in  converting  her  attachment  into  scorn ;  her  passion  is  too  dis* 
interested  to  admit  of  vindictive  feelings;  on  the  contrary,  she 
is  willing  to  give  him  a  proof  of  her  generous  devotedness  to  him, 
by  aiding  his  escape  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  presents  itself. 
He  embraces  his  deliverer,  leaps  into  the  stream  that  is  to  present 
a  barrier  to  pursuit  after  him,  and,  on  gaining  the  opposite  shore, 
discovers  that  the  fond  Tcherkassian  maid  has  perished  in  the 
9ame  waters  which  have  aided  his  flight.  Although  the  situation 
Itself  is  susceptible  of  considerable  effect,  it  is  evident  that  it 
must  derive  its  main  attraction  from  the  skill  with  which  it  is 
worked  up.  In  such  cases  there  is  hardly  any  medium  between 
Iftrong  excitement  and  insipidity;  for  there  is  nothing  to  engage 
the  attention,  if  we  are  not  captivated  by  those  beauties  of  execu- 
tion and  by  that  masterly  display  of  power  that  are  sure  to  be  felt 
by  every  reader  of  taste,  but  which  it  is  almost  impossible  for  cri- 
ticism to  analyze,  or  for  the  critic  to  describe  otherwise  than  by 
pointing  to  the  passages  themselves.  The  slender  stock  of  raw 
material  required  for  productions  of  this  nature,  has  induced  many 
of  his  cotintrymen  to  attempt  short  poetical  narratives,  cL  la  Push- 
kin, generally  with  no  better  result  than  might  be  expected  from 
mere  copyists,  capable  of  producing  only  a  matter-of-fact  resem- 
blance, giving  us  his  stars  and  his  dashes,  his  metre,  his  abruptness, 
his  vague  obscurity  and  hints,  in  short  all  his  outward  signs,  but 
exhibiting  an  utter  want  of  that  inward  spirit  of  poetry  which  is 
the  unalienable  property  of  their  model. 

Pushkin  himself,  it  is  true,  is  considerably  indebted  to  Byron : 
in  the  poem  of  which  we  are  speakings  and  in  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  his  '*  Poltava"  the  resemblance  between  them  is,  indeed, 
too  striking  to  be  overlooked,  even  were  we  not  in  some  nieasure 
prepared  to  expect  it  by  previous  report.  Had  Byron  written  in 
Kussian,  he  would  hardly  have  expressed  his  thoughts  otherwise. 
We  must,  however,  be  understood  cum  ^ranosalis,  lest,  our  words 
bein^  taken  too  literally,  it  should  be  mferred  that  Pushkin  is  a 
plagiarist:  our  remark  goes  no  further  than  to  express  hyperbo- 
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lically,  since  we  cannot  do  so  with  precision^  that  paranelism  of 
•tjle  which  exists  between  the  two.  Whatever  is  his  subject, 
Byron,  in  truth,  goes  considerably  beyond  his  Russian  compeer, 
if  the  term  be  allowable;  not  only  is  there  greater  depth  in 
him,  and  a  far  greater  command  of  language,  which  enables  him 
to  mould  it  to  his  will  on  every  occasion,  but  he  possesses 
withal,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  art  of  suggesting  a  deeper 
meaning  where  he  appears  to  suppress  his  ideas  within  hiOi« 
•elf,  and  that  not  because  he  cannot  find  expressions  sufficiently 
forcible,  but  because  he  has  defined  it  so  completely,  that  further 
•xplicitness  would  rather  weaken  the  effect,  by  destroying  that  de* 
gree  of  mystery  which  impresses  the  matter  on  our  minds  far 
more  powerfully  than  even  the  clearest  words.  Something  of  this 
mystery  and  reticence  of  diction  is  affected  by  Pushkin;  we  ought, 
perhaps,  to  say  that  he  has  carried  it  still  further,  since  hia  ex- 
treme conciseness  of  description  and  narration  not  unfrequently 
both  disappoints  us,  and  leaves  us  in  a  disagreeable  uncertainty 
as  to  whether  we  have  rightly  comprehended  the  particulars  so 
vaguely  hinted  at.  Neither  can  we  avoid  entertaining  a  suspicioBi 
that  some  of  the  more  than  Spartan  laconisms  which  occur  in  hia 
poems  have  been  resorted  to,  not  so  much  on  account  of  their 
particular  merit  or  beauty,  as  from  the  inability  to  fill  up  these 
chasms  in  the  details  to  his  own  satisfaction.  More  than  one 
instance  of  the  kind  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  ''  Prisoner  of  the 
Caucasus,**  but  no  where  is  it  more  striking  than  in  the  passase 
which  contains  the  catastrophe  itself.  Here,  instead  of  Byronic 
compression  and  condensation  of  ideas,  there  is  rather  a  total  snp^ 
pression  of  them,  a  vacancy  and  baldness  that  certainly  are  not 
redeemed  by  any  superior  poetical  graces  of  language.  How 
very  different  from  such  meagreness  in  the  very  part  where  we 
expect  the  writer  to  throw  in  his  greatest  force,  is  the  beautiful  stanza 
in  the  Bride  of  Abydos,  which  informs  us  of  Zuleika's  death. 
The  event  itself  is  rather  indicated  by  concomitant  circumstances 
than  expressed  in  words;  but  how  vivid,  picturesque,  and  forcible 
are  the  images  employed  to  denote  it,  and  which  impart  to  it  sudi 
a  powerfully  pathetic  effect! 

If  not  unjust  critics  towards  him,  we  are  certainly  not  acting  the 
part  of  very  zealous  or  dexterous  advocates  in  behalf  of  Pushkin, 
by  alluding  to  what  is  in  some  respect  analogous  in  point  of 
matter,  but  treated  in  a  manner  so  immeasurably  superior. 

The  **  Fountain  of  Baktchisarai,**  his  next  production,  is  some* 
what  more  animated  in  its  subject,  and  less  meagre  in  its  outline. 
In  the  former  poem  there  are  only  two  personages ;  in  this  there 
are  three.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  harem  and  palace  of  the  Khan 
KerinKGerai,  a  splendid  pile  of  Asiatic  architecture,  the  remains 
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of  whose  former  niagnificence  are  so  interestingly  described  by 
the  eloquent  pen  of  Muraviev-Apostol,  who  visited  the  Taurida 
and  the  former  seat  of  the  Crimean  Khans,  a  few  years  before  the 
appearance  of  Pushkin's  poem.  Kerim  has  transferred  his  former 
passionate  attachment  from  Zareraa  to  a  young  Polish  captive, 
named  Maria,  in  whose  bosom  he  fruitlessly  endeavours  to  awaken 
something  like  a  reciprocal  passion,  by  granting  her  every  indul- 
gence short  of  actual  personal  liberty,  and  allowing  her  to  observe 
her  accustomed  religious  devotions  without  restraint.  Yet, 
although  Maria  is  the  involuntary  cause  of  the  Khan's  present 
neglect  of  his  former  favourite,  the  jealous  Zarema  beholds  in 
her  only  a  hated  rival,  whose  removal  alone  can  restore  her  own 
influence.  Determined  to  risk  every  thing  for  the  accomplish* 
ment  of  her  purpose,  she  eludes  the  vigilance  of  the  old  eunuch, 
and  steals  in  the  dead  of  night  into  Maria's  chamber,  where,  find- 
ing her  kneeling  before  a  shrine,  and  offering  up  her  orisons  to 
the  Virgin,  she  relents,  or  affects  to  do  so,  and  has  recourse  to 
expostulation  and  entreaty.  If  not  absolutely  new,  the  situation 
is  an  effective  one,  and  as  it  is  one  of  the  principal  points  in  the 
whole  poem,  we  are  induced  to  attempt,  not  an  actual  translation 
of  it^  but  such  a  version  as  will  convey  the  sentiments  and  ideas. 

I  come  not  hither  to  accuse — reprove, 
^^  Since  thou,  I  ween,  all  guiltless  art  of  love ; 

^m^  Yet  among  all  within  this  harem's  walls, 

-^  Her  rival  thee  alone  Zarema  calls — 

Zarema  dreads,  as  fatal  to  her  claims, 

Tho*  at  no  conquest  thy  cold  beauty  aims. 

Fair  is  that  face,  and  passing  fair  that  form. 

Yet  passionless,  inanimate.     The  storm 

Of  soul  that  wracks  my  being — the  too  strong. 

Resistless  impulse,  hnrryuig  me  along. 

It  is  not  thine  to  feel,  or  dieam ;  ne>r  knows 

Thy  heart  the  bliss — the  pangs  which  love  bestows* 

My  frame  is  tempered  of  a  warmer  clay. 

My  soul  is  form'd  for  passion's  wildest  sway. 

Thou  canst  not  love  like  me  >  thy  maiden  breast 

Too  cold  by  transport's  phrenzy  to  be  blest  j 

Nor  may  the  conquest  of  my  Gerai's  heart 

Triumph  to  one  so  meek,  so  coy,  impart. 

My  rights  invade  not — mine  he  is,  by  vows 

The  strongest — dearest  nature's  self  allows. 

Vows  warmer  far  than  those  the  tongue  may  speak, 

Breath'd  in  eadi  kiss,— still  glowing  on  my  cheek. 

One  thought — one  soul  was  ours  ! — That  union  bursty 

To  live — is  but  to  breathe  a  death  accurst. 

If  prayer  may  move  thee,  kneeling  I  implore 

Gerai,  unchanged,  to  my  heart  restore, 

EEd 
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To  be  again  all  that  be  was  before. 

Undo  the  spell,  thy  fatal  charms  have  wrought. 

Let  his  fond  suit  by  thee  be  set  at  nought  > 

For  love  return  aversion  or  disdain^ 

His  power  defy,  and  mock  with  taunts  his  pain. 

Heed  well  ray  words,  nor  slight  this  last  request, 

I  warn  no  more— this  dagger  speaks  the  rest  !'* 

If  in  its  reckless  impetuosity,  Zarema's  character  seems  to 
bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  Byron's  Oulnare,  it 
is  exhibited  under  different  and  almost  opposite  circumstances, 
she  being  as  jealous  to  continue  the  favoured  slave  of  her  lord,  as 
the  other  is  abhorrent  of  doing  so.  The  sequel  of  the  story  is 
very  soon  told :  Maria  dies  by  the  hand  of  her  rival, — at  least  so, 
we  presume,  it  is  intended  to  be  understood,  for  we  are  informed 
that,  on  that  very  night,  Zarema  is  conducted  by  the  mute  guar- 
dians of  the  harem  to  a  tomb  of  waters,  from  which,  if  we  infer 
any  thine,  it  is  that  she  is  so  punished  as  the  author  of  Maria's 
death.  Upon  the  whole,  the  ^'  Fountain  of  Baktchisarai^  is 
superior  to  the  "  Prisoner  of  the  Caucasus,'*  and  added,  not  un- 
deservedly, to  the  poet's  reputation.  As  a  proof,  also,  of  the  high 
favour  with  the  public  which  his  two  former  productions  had  ob- 
tained for  him,  it  may  not  be  impertinent  to  mention  here,  that 
for  the  manuscript  of  this  last  poem,  hardly  extending  to  600 
lines,  he  received  3000  rubles  from  the  publisher  Ponomariev, 
who  certainly  had  not  previously  distinguished  himself  by  any 
literary  speculations.  This  was  at  the  rate  of  very  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  a  ruble  for  every  syllable,  a  sum  quite  unprecedented  in 
the  annals  of  Russian  authorship. 

After  reaping  so  plentiful  a  harvest  from  his  labours,  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  Pushkin  would  have  been  more  liberal 
of  his  lines,  seeing  they  could  produce  him  about  five  rubles  a 
piece,  and  that  he  would  have  increased  their  quantity,  even  had 
he  not  been  able  to  improve  their  quality.  Contrary  to  such 
expectation,  his  next  poem, "  Tzigani"  or  "  The  Gipseys,"  was  not 
of  greater  length  than  its  predecessors.  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  it  had  been  written  upwards  of  two  years  previously 
to  the  time  of  its  publication,  during  which  interval  extracts  from 
it  had  appeared  in  different  annuals,  and  several  copies  had  been 
circulated  in  manuscript.  Its  reputation,  therefore,  may  be  said 
to  have  been  stamped  some  time  before  it  was  actually  printed, 
for  the  report  made  of  it  by  those  who  had  thus  obtained  an  an- 
ticipatory perusal  was  such  as  to  cause  it  to  be  looked  forward 
to  with  a  degree  of  impatience  highly  flattering  to  the  aathor* 
Whether  the  expectations  thus  raised  were  entirely  satisfied  by 
the  poem  itself,  is  rather  questionable,  as  there  is  certainly  not 
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much  in  the  subject  to  repay  curiosity.  Aleko,  a  youth  who  has 
fled  from  the  pursuit  of  justice,  arrives  at  a  valaga,  or  station  of 
a  band  of  gipsies,  and  is  introduced  by  Zemfira  to  her  father,  as 
a  stranger  who  seeks  refuge  among  them.  He  consents  to  remain 
with  this  wandering  tribe,  and  to  submit  to  equal  privations,  that 
he  may  enjoy  equal  liberty.  As  was  to  be  expected,  he  attaches 
himself  to  Zemnra,  nor  does  any  obstacle  interpose  to  thwart  his 
inclinations.  The  race  among  whom  he  has  naturalized  himself, 
know  nothing  of  those  restraints  and  prejudices  which  check  in- 
dividual indulgence  when  incompatible  with  the  interests  of  a 
whole  community.  Not  so  Aleko;  he  perceives,  with  bitterness, 
that  morality  and  honour  are  not  very  nicely  observed  among 
these  lawless  children  of  nature ;  and  that  Zemfira  does  not  con- 
sider her  former  free  attachment  to  him  as  binding  her  to  fidelity 
any  longer  than  suits  her  immediate  inclinations.  Upon  disco- 
vering that  she  has  all  at  once  transferred  her  affections  to 
another  youth,  in  his  jealous  rage  he  first  stabs  his  rival,  and 
afterwards  Zemfira  herself,  without  expressing  or  feeling  the  least 
remorse.  This  double  murder,  however,  does  not  incur  the  re- 
sentment of  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  not  even  of  Zemfira's  father,  who 
tells  him  that  they  are  a  wild  uncivilized  race,  with  no  laws  to 
take  cognizance  of  such  deeds,  yet  they  can  no  longer  hold  fel- 
lowship with  one  who  imbrues  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  others, 
to  avenge  the  wrongs  he  fancies  he  has  suffered.  The  whole 
camp  depart,  leaving  behind  them  only  the  solitary  tent  of  Aleko, 
in  which  on  the  following  night  '^  no  lamp  is  seen  to  glimmer, 
no  inmate  wakes  next  morn." 

We  may  spare  ourselves  any  remarks  on  the  catastrophe  and 
conclusion  of  this  poem,  as  in  rapidity  of  action,  compression, 
and  ambiguity  with  regard  to  particulars,  they  bear  too  close  a 
resemblance  to  those  we  have  already  adverted  to,  to  require  addi- 
tional comment.  The  chief  attraction  of  the  poem  consists  in 
the  freshness  of  the  colouring  of  the  descriptive  parts^  and  in  the 
bold,  although  slight  and  hasty,  manner  in  which  the  character  of 
Aleko,  and  that  of  Zemfira's  father  are  touched.  The  form,  too^ 
is  more  dramatic  than  that  of  any  other  of  Pushkin's  poems,  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  it  being  entirely  in  a  dialogue,  with 
the  names  of  the  interlocutors  prefixed  to  their  speeches;  owing 
to  which  the  whole  becomes  in  some  degree  a  sort  of  lengthened 
idyl,  composed, of  description,  narrative,  and  dialogue  intermixed. 
We  may  further  remark,  that  the  poet  seems  to  have  intended  to 
convey  something  like  a  moral  lesson,  by  showing  us  in  the  per- 
son of  Aleko,  the  workings  of  a  moody  mind,  which,  impatient  of 
the  restraints  and  habits  of  civilized  life,  is  willing  to  purchase  an 
exemption  from  them,  even  though  it  be  by  foregoing  all  those 
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advantages  which  more  than  counterbalance  the  partial  and  inci- 
dental vexations  attendant  upon  society  even  in  its  most  favour* 
able  forms.  Many  of  the  reflections  seem  to  countenance  such  a 
conjecture,  for  they  point  at  the  comparative  happiness  enjoyed 
by  the  free  rover,  who  acknowledges  no  laws,  and  that  of  the 
social  state,  which,  if  it  seems  to  have  more  alloy,  has  at  the  same 
time  greater  value  and  utility.  Considered  in  this  point  of  view, 
the  **  Tzigani^  acquires  an  importance  which  redeems  the  seem- 
ing triviality  of  the  subject,  and  heightens  the  intrinsic  beauty  of 
the  poetry  itself. 

What  we  have  already  said  in  general  terms  relative  to  **  Ona^ 
gin,"  must  suffice  for  the  present,  as  that  production  of  Pushkin's 
IS  still  incomplete — at  least  the  remaining  portions  have  not 
yet  reached  us — and  because  we  prefer  devoting  all  the  space 
that  yet  remains  to  us  to  "  Pultava,"  the  latest  of  his  poetical 
narratives.  An  historic  and  Byronic  personage  is  here  introduced 
upon  the  stage,  namely,  **  the  Ukraine's  Hetman,"  Mazeppa, 
of  whose  eventful  and  singular  life,  fraught  with  so  many  vicissi- 
tudes, we  are  presented  with  another  chapter,  less  familiar  to  the 
English  reader.  Although  the  title  of  the  piece  is  derived  from 
the  battle  of  Pultava,  that  important  event  serves  ^ther  to  form 
the  conclusion  than  the  main  subject,  which  turns  principally 
upon  the  feud  between  Mazeppa  and  Kotschubei,  a  wealthy  nobfe 
of  the  Ukraine,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  counts  of  that  name. 
The  rupture  between  them — for  they  had  previously  been  closely 
allied  in  friendship — is  occasioned  by  Mazeppa's  having  forcibly- 
carried  off  Kotschubei's  beautiful  daughter,  Maria,  after  being 
rejected  as  a  suitor  to  her  by  her  parents,  who  receive  the  pro- 
posal with  indignatlbn,  the  hetman  being  no  longer  so  suitable  in 
his  person  for  a  lover  as 

"  when  Gasimir  was  King 

John  Cashnir,  and  he  bis  page." 

It  would  seem,  then,  to  be  still  more  unlikely  that  he  should 
win  the  affections  of  the  blooming  maiden  herself:  here,  however, 
Pushkin  furnishes  us  with  an  exception — we  almost  believe  a 
solitary  one — to  the  doctrines  inculcated  by  all  other  poets  and 
novelists,  and,  we  suspect,  those  of  ladies  also,  for  he  assures  us 
that 

*'  Not  only  youth's  first  downy  lip, 

Ere  manhood  yet  hath  reach  d  its  prime  > 
But  brows  that  age  has  'gan  to  strip, 

And  cheek  that's  furrow'd  deep  by  time. 
And  hoary  locks,  and  tcar-trencb'd  face, 
May  wear  in  beauty's  eye  a  grace," 

After  this  hint  our  astonishment  is  not  altogether  so  great  as  it 
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otherwise  would  be,  when  we  discover  that  Maria,  whom  her  dis- 
consolate parents  regard  as  the  dishonoured  and  trembling  victim 
of  an  aged  ravisher's  hateful  passion^  centres  all  her  affections  in 
him  alone.  Love  for  the  daughter,  however,  does  not  prevent 
Mazeppa  from  carrying  on  his  schemes  of  revenge  against  the 
father,  who  has  denounced  him  to  the  Tzar  as  having  entered  into  a 
traitorous  correspondence  with  the  Swedes.  He  vindicates  him« 
self  to  his  sovereign,  affirming  that  he  is  the  victim  of  Kotschubei's 
cabals  and  dark  machinations;  recounts  his  former  long  services; 
urges  the  improbability  of  a  veteran's  disgracing  his  grey  hairs 
by  such  perfidy  as  that  attributed  to  him ;  and  finally  demands 
and  obtains  his  accuser's  punishment.  Maria,  in  the  interim, 
wholly  occupied  by  her  strange  passion,  has  no  suspicion  that  her 
father's  doom  is  on  the  eve  of  being  pronounced ;  and  the  second 
canto  opens  with  a  scene  between  her  and  Mazeppa,  which  dis- 
plays in  sufficiently  lively  colours  |he  extent  of  her  infatuation— 
for  so  we  must  term  it — into  which  there  likewise  enters  some 
feeling  of  ambition.    The  original  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 

{>ortion8  of  the  whole  poem ;  and  if  the  passages  we  have  trans- 
ated  do  not  appear  to  justify  our  commendation — we  do  not 
mean  as  compared  with  the  rest,  but  for  their  intrinsic  beauty — it 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  imperfectness  of  our  copy. 

'*  Dark  is  Mazeppa's  soul : — in  swarms 
Come  thoughts  of  dread  and  dreary  forms^ 
The  while,  with  gaze  of  tenderness, 
Maria  seeks  those  thoughts  to  guess. 
And  their  sad  mystery  to  divine. 
Her  hands  the  warrior's  knees  entwine  ;# 
Yet  vain  her  smiles  and  fond  caress^ 
They  may  not  banish  fancy's  fits : 
Heedless  of  voice  or  look  he  sits 
Beside  the  maid,  nor  deigns  reply 
To  eloquence  of  tongue  or  eye- 
Alike  unmov'd  by  kiss  or  sieh. 
'  Hetman !  for  thee  all  ties  IVe  burst  i 

Resign'd,  renounc'd  the  world  and  minei 
Wept  by  my  kin^ — perhaps  accursed! 

Think  not  I  murmur  or  repine  | 
Think  not  I  would  again  undo 
The  fatal  spell,  or  prove  untrue 
To  vows  that  link  our  weal — our  woe  j 
With  thee  no  fear,  no  doubts  I  know.' 
»  «  «  • 

Maria,  Thy  destiny  is  fraught  with  power: 
A  throne  awaits  thee — ample  dower 
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That  might  the  coldest  win,  much  more 

Who  without  thee  would  deem  that  throne  too  poor. 

Mazeppa,  What,  if  the  scaffold? 

Maria.  That  to  share 

With  thee,  or  even  worse,  I  dare. 
Might  I  survive  the  fatal  blow? — 
But  no !  a  crown  shall  gird  thy  brow ! 

Mazeppa,  So  strong  thy  love ! 

Maria.  And  canst  thou  donbt  ?  ^ 

Maxeppa.  Nay,  but  a  parent's  claims  or  min^ 
Which  dearer  to  thy  heart?  speak  out. 

Maria,  My  answer  spare ;  the  truth  divine ; 
Read  in  my  eyes — but  from  my  tongue. 
Let  not  the  fearful  words  be  wrung. 
I  have  no  kin,  nor  kindred  ties, 
Save  those  that  bind  our  destinies; 
Scorn'd  by  all  else — their  scorn  the  price 
Of  love  like  mine : — let  this  suffice. 

Mazeppa.  Then  am  I  dearer  to  thy  heart 
Than  all — than  each? — What  meant  that  start? 

Maria,  Dearer  than  life,  than  fame:  require 

No  phrase  express. 

mazeppa.  Say,  were  thy  breath 

Umpire  between  me  and  thy  sire — 
Whose  lot  would  then  be  life? — whose  death 
By  thee  decreed  ? 

Maria,  Stay,  I  beseech. 

The  torture  of  thy  racking  speech. 
Tempt  me  no  more. 

Mazeppa.  Reply. 

Maria.  Full  stem 

Thy  words : — be^  satisfied  to  learn 
No  sacrifice  too  great  Fd  deem 
To  rescue  thee. 

Mazeppa.  Remember  well 

The  sentence  from  thy  heart  that  fell. 

Bright  are  the  stars  that  view  the  plain 
And  slumbering  wilds  of  the  Ukraine  ^ 
Hush'd  is  the  air;  in  whispers  play 
Only  the  poplar*s  silver  spray, 
In  honour  of  the  lunar  day. 
That  softly  tints  yon  castle*s  tower. 
Its  garden's  pomp  with  many  a  bower — 
How  solemn,  yet  how  sweet  such  hour! 
Yet,  hark ! — what  cry  within  those  waUs 
With  omen  sound  the  heart  appals  ? 
Chained  in  yon  cell  lies  one,  whose  glance 
Is  rais'd  to  heaven  as  in  a  trance 
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Of  speechless  thought ;  deep  heaves  his  breast 
With  feelings  may  not  be  expressed 
By  words." 

As  the  reader  will  probably  conjecture  from  the  intimation  we 
have  given  him,  this  captive  is  the  unfortunate  Kotchubei,  who, 

Sreparatory  to  his  execution^  is  visited  by  Orlik»  a  creature  of 
lazeppa,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  from  him  a  confession 
where  his  treasures  are  concealed.  To  this  interrogation  he 
replies : 

''  Slave  !  had  I  treasures ! — ^yes,  I'd  three  : 
The  first  mine  honour,  but  disgrace 
Hath  stain'd  it  so,  nought  may  efface 
The  damning  spot.    I  had  a  child  $ 
That  treasure's  worse  than  lost — defiFd. 
The  third,  my  last,  is  still  secure. 
My  just  revenge! — ^That  shall  endure : 
No  tyrant  that  from  me  may  tear 
That — that  alone  to  heaven  I  bear.'' 

From  her  mother,  who  at  length  secretly  gains  admittance  to 
her,  Maria  learns  the  dreadful  news  of  her  father's  disgrace  and 
death ;  learns  to  her  horror  that  he  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  ven- 
geance of  the  artful  traitor  on  whom  she  so  madly  doated.  On 
his  return  from  the  execution  of  his  victim,  Mazeppa,  surprized 
at  not  finding  Maria,  in<^uires  what  has  become  of  her,  but  no 
one  can  give  him  any  tidmgs  respecting  her,  nor  can  any  trace  of 
her  be  discovered.  His  sullen  rage  yields  only  to  his  passion  for 
military  exploit;  and  at  the  opening  of  the  third  canto  we  find 
him  preparing  to  revolt  to  the  Swedes;  and  in  order,  in  the  mean- 
while, to  divert  all  suspicion,  he  feigns  himself  to  be  at  the  point 
of  death,  until  the  moment  arrives  when  he  can  throw  off  the 
mask  with  impunity.  As  soon  as  Charles  enters  the  Ukraine, 
Mazeppa  joins  him ;  and  after  the  battle  of  Pultava,  of  which 
w*e  have  here  a  brief  but  animated  description,  dashed  off  in  a 
few  spirited  touches,  he  becomes  the  companion  of  the  van- 
auished  monarch's  flight.  It  is  during  this  inauspicious  loute 
that  Byron  makes  him  relate  to  the  Swede  that  marvellous  adven- 
ture of  his  youth ;  but  Pushkin  here  introduces  d  very  different 
incident,  serving  to  connect  this  portion  of  the  narrative  with  the 
preceding  cantos,  with  which  it  has  hitherto  had  no  interest  in 
common. 

'<  While  midnight  wraps  the  sullen  waste. 
Where  the  blue  Dnieper  winds  his  tide. 
The  fleeing  foes  of  Russia  taste 
Brief  slumber;  stretched  side  by  side. 
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Soldier  and  chief,  alike  their  lot^ 

Pultava  and  defeat  forgot 

By  Charles  himself.     Yet  is  there  one 

Whose  lids  e*en  now  sleep  seems  to  shun  ; 

Or  if  it  comes,  it  with  it  brings 

Fancies  of  horror  on  its  wings. 

Anon,  he  starts — he  hears  his  name^ 

Listens  again,  and  hears  the  same. 

He  wildly  looks  around  j  his  eye 

Can  through  the  gloom  a  form  descry. 

That  form — dread  thought !  it  must  be  true — 

Now  the  moon  gives  it  to  his  view — 

Cold  chilly  sweats  his  frame  bedew. 

Can  they  be  hers — those  matted  locks — 

That  wild  attire  ?  Or  is  it,  mocks 

Some  phantom  shape  his  madden'd  sight. 

In  ghastly  hideousness  bedight — 

'  Maria ! — and  can  it  be  thou  !' 

Maria,  Hush,  I  implore  *,  they're  sleeping  now. 
Father  and  mother  both  }  no  word — 
Altho'  they  sleep,  'twill  be  o'erheard. 

Mazeppa.  O  God  ! — ^thus  are  we  doom'd  to  meet ! 

Maria,  What !  hast  not  heard  the  base  deceit 
By  which  a  traitor  worked  our  fall ) 
From  mother  8  lips  I  learnt  it  all : 
Father,  she  said,  was  with  the  dead ; 
Nay,  more — she  show'd  his  trunkless  head. 
Mercy !  that  such  a  hellish  deed 
Was  done  by  those  of  human  breed ! 
Yet  seem'd  that  bleeding  head  to  me. 
Rather  a  grisly  wolfs  to  be. 
Still,  wherefore  practise  such  a  fVaud  } 
Was  it  to  grieve  my  heart  ? — ^abhorr'd 
To  render  thee  } — to  cause  me  shun 
For  aye,  thy  love,  that  hath  undone 
The  wretch  Maria  ? 

With  sudden  quail 
Of  heart,  and  touched  with  bitter  ruth. 
The  hetman  felt  the  fatal  truth 
Those  words,  of  reason  void,  betrayed. 
As  moody  fancy  moves,  the  maid 
Fresh  thoughts  of  phrenzy  now  assail. 
Who  speaks  her  fitful  dreams  aloud. 
'  I  saw  the  place  of  death — the  crowd 
Assembled  at  that  festival 
Of  horror ;  saw  what  might  appal 
The  firmest;  witness*d  all — 
The  headsman's  axe  on  high  now  reared. 
And  next,  those  corses  blood-besmear'd. 
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Aye,  I  beheld  the  sanguine  reek 
Steam  from  the  scaffold  ;  yet  did  not  break 
This  stubborn  heart.    E'en  now  I  see 
That  sight  of  fear.    But  come,  let's  flee 
This  cheerless  place,  nor  longer  roam ; 
'Tis  late  and  chill,  and  we  must  home. 
— Ha  !  I've  mistook  ;  thou  art  not  he : 
Old  man,  I  know  thee  not ;  too  fell 
For  his  thy  gaze ;  a  threat  doth  dwell 
Upon  thy  frowning  brow.     That  look 
So  hideous  I  may  not  brook — 
Thou*rt  grim  and  foul;  but  whom  I  seek 
Is  one  whose  eye  to  me  was  meek, 
Whose  loolis  and  words  of  love  would  speak. 
His  beard  as  snow  is  pure  and  white  $ 
Thine's  stain*d  with  gore — a  hateful  sight !' 

Fled  with  wild  shriek  and  laugh  of  woe 
The  maniac  maid,  fleet  as  the  roe. 
And  hid  her  in  the  midnight  glen, 
Impervious  to  the  keenest  ken. 

The  shades  of  night  are  waning  fast  j 
Glimmers  the  east  -,  around  is  cast 
From  frequent  fires  a  ruddier  glare. 
Where  the  alert  Kozaks  prepare 
Their  matin  meal ;  while  hastes  to  feed 
Each  his  ready-saddled  steed. 
Charles  wakes,  and  to  his  hetman  cries, 
'  Mazeppa !  up  :  the  dawning  skies 
Our  slumbers  chide.'     The  hetman's  eyes 
No  sleep  had  closed  :  grief,  inmpst  grief, 
Tortures  his  soul.     In  silence  deaf 
He  follows  now  his  master's  flight : 
Upon  his  heart  there  is  a  blight. 
And  his  vrild  gaze  alone  may  tell 
What  harrowing  thoughts  his  bosom  swell. 
— Adieu  to  love's  now  broken  spell — 
To  fatherland,  for  aye,  farewell!" 

Critically  speaking,  this  termination  of  the  tale  is  satisfactory; 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  suspended  narrative  is  resumed, 
and  we  are  brought  back  again  to  Maria,  after  she  has  apparently 
been  forgotten,  exhibits  more  contrivance  and  management  thao 
we  are  accustomed  to  meet  with  in  Pushkin,  who  certainly  can- 
not be  accused  of  perplexing  us  by  the  involution  of  his  subjects. 
The  interest  is  wound  up,  both  as  regards  the  heroine  and  Ma- 
zeppa himself,  since  we  are  able  to  drop  him  here  without  feeling 
particularly  solicitous  to  learn  the  subsequent  events  of  his  history. 

Both  in  its  general  design  and  execution  we  consider  this  poem 
superior  to  Pushkin's  other  compositions  of  the  same  class^  «1« 
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though  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  received  with  quite  so 
much  applause  as  his  earlier  ones.  It  certainly  possesses  more 
stirring  interest;  nor  is  it  less  attractive  to  us,  from  our  having 
previously  formed  some  poetical  acquaintance  with  its  hero, 
through  Byron's  introduction.  As  here  exhibited,  there  is  un- 
doubtedly quite  as  much  of  the  extraordinary  attached  to  him,  as 
in  the  poem  of  the  English  bard;  in  both,  the  story  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  make  considerable  demands  upon  our  credence,  nor 
are  there  many  who  will  be  able  to  persuade  themselves  that 
Mazeppa,  the  hetman  grown  grey  in  battle,  should  be  as  fasci- 
nating in  the  eyes  of  Maria,  as  Mazeppa,  the  stripling  page,  is  in 
those  of  Theresa.  In  either  legend  there  is,  perhaps,  far  more 
of  *  romance'  than  of '  reality;'  in  Byron's,  indeed,  not  as  regards 
the  lady,  but  as  respects  the  horse  adventure,  which  seems  too  much 
for  mortal  frame  to  have  endured;  while,  in  Pushkin's,  the  devo- 
tion of  the  youthful  heroine  for  her  aged  lover  appears  to  be  quite 
as  much  beyond  the  imitation  of  her  sex.  We  hope,  however, 
that  novelists  will  take  a  hint  from  it,  and  although  the  authority  be 
somewhat  apocryphal,  will,  upon  the  strength  of  it,  venture  oc- 
casionally to  give  us  a  different  version  of  the  history  of  January 
and  May ;  and  show  that  it  is  not  absolutely  indispensable  to  be 
an  Adonis  in  order  to  prove  a  '  lady  killer/ 

The  style  of  this  last  poem  exhibits  greater  vivacity  and  variety 
of  colouring,  more  graphic  force  and  richness;  and  there  is  a 
passionate  energy  of  expression  in  many  of  the  passages  that  be- 
speaks a  bolder  hand.  There  is  more  dramatic  spirit  thrown 
into  the  dialogue,  more  skill  evinced  in  the  general  management 
of  the  subject,  more  power  in  the  details.  Neither  is  there  that 
indistinctness  of  outline  of  which  we  have  complained  in  some  of 
his  other  productions.  Upon  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  Pushkin  has  as  yet  hardly  done  himself  justice,  having  em- 
ployed his  pen  in  too  limited  a  field,  and  in  desultory  poetical  skir- 
mishes, instead  of  exerting  it  in  some  achievement  that  would  call 
forth  his  powers.  He  has  "  fleshed"  his  weapons,  let  him  now  use 
them  strenuously ;  he  has  done  enough  for  mere  popularity,  it  be- 
hoves him  to  do  something  for  enduring  fame ;  for  unless  he  can 
produce  something  of  sounder  stamina  than  he  has  hitherto  done, 
he  will  rather  be  an  instance  of  early  promise  than  of  great  actual 
performance;  and  although  he  may  just  at  present  happen  to  be 
conspicuous,  because  there  are  so  few  others  in  the  field,  he  must 
ultimately  be  content  to  take  his  place  among  the  poeta  mnorts 
of  his  country. 

Before  we  lay  down  our  pen,  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  say  a  few  words  respecting  another  Russian  poet,  who, 
like  Pushkin,  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Byron  school ; 
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and  who,  if  he  had  not  been  prematurely  cut  off,  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  would  have  proved  himself  no  mean  rival  to 
him.  The  writer  to  whom  we  allude  is  Rilaeev>  who,  as  may 
perhaps  be  already  known  to  some  of  our  readers,  forfeited  his 
life  in  consequence  of  the  part  imputed  to  him  in  the  conspiracy 
at  St.  Petersburg,  after  the  death  of  the  late  emperor.  Inde- 
pendently of  its  own  merits,  his  poem  of  "  Voinarovsky"  may  not 
improperly  be  mentioned  here,  as  much  of  it  relates  to  the  history 
of  the  same  individual  who  is  the  hero  of  Pushkin's  "  Pultava." 
In  fact,  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life  is  prefixed  to  the  poem  itself,  as 
well  as  another  of  Voinarovsky,  who  was  the  nephew  of  Mazeppa, 
and  the  inheritor  of  his  possessions.  Gifted  with  no  ordinary  abi- 
lities and  address,  crafty,  ambitious,  intriguing  and  enterprizing, 
Voinarovsky  was,  like  his  uncle,  a  splendid  adventurer,  and  for 
many  years  cut  a  dazzling  figure  at  several  of  the  German  courts, 
until  he  at  length  excited  the  suspicions  of  Peter  the  Great,  who 
caused  him  to  be  arrested,  and  banished  to  Siberia,  where  he  ter- 
minated his  life  in  a  most  abject  state.  He  was  visited  in  his 
exile  by  Miller,  the  historiographer,  who  was  sent  to  that  country, 
by  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  m  17^^3,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
inff  information  relative  to  its  geography  and  antiquities,  and  the 
original  tribes  who  inhabit  it.  Availing  himself  of  this  circum- 
stance, Rilaeev  has  made  Voinarovsky  relate  the  adventures  of 
his  own  chequered  life  to  Miller.  After  describing  the  wild 
scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  Lena,  it  is  thus  that  the  poet  intro- 
duces his  hero: — 

"  But  whose  that  wandering  form  that's  seen 
Athwart  the  morning  fog  to  creep 
From  out  yon  bat,  and  on  the  steep 
Beneath  which  Lena's  waters  sweep 
Pace  with  slow  step  and  'wildered  mien  ? 
His  arquebuss  slung  at  his  back. 
His  short  caftan,  and  cap  of  black. 
Seem  to  denote  him  a  Koz4k 
From  Dnieper's  shores.     Stern  is  his  face. 
And  full  of  grief,  for  cankering  thought 
Hath  furrowed  deep  that  brow,  and  wrought 
The  stamp  of  age  on  manhood's  grace. 
See !  to  the  west  his  bauds  extending. 
Wild  lustre  breaking  from  his  eye, 
Homeward  bis  thoughts  and  wishes  sending. 
He  thus  exclaims  with  tearless  sigh  : 
'  Ye  distant  fields,  that  saw  my  birth. 
My  death  you  may  not  view ; 
Tombs  of  my  sires !  the  exile*s  boues 
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Will  never  rest  in  you. 

In  Tain  the  flame  of  life  yet  burns — 
It  never  more  may  sbine  ; 

In  vain  my  soul  the  dastard  spurns — 
The  dastard's  lot  is  mine.' 
Who  is  that  exile  ?  None  may  tell : 
Months— years  have  passed  since  first  he  came 
To  this  his  far  abode  of  shame. 
Here  shunned,  and  shunning  all,  to  dwell. 
Ne'er  hath  a  smile  been  seen  to  play 
Across  that  face,  blanch'd  by  despair ; 
And  woe,  not  age»  hath  ting'd  with  gray 
His  unkempt  beard  and  matted  hair. 
Yet,  not  a  felon  deed  hath  sent 
That  stranger  hither  >  nor  hath  brent 
The  glowing  iron  his  scarred  face. 
And  character'd  a  slave's  disgrace ; 
Tho'  ne'er  did  branded  felon  show 
Such  wither'd  look — so  wild  a  brow. 
Calmness  is  there,  but  'tis  the  calm 
Of  Baikal,  ere  the  tempest  rise 
To  lash  its  waters  to  the  skies, 
Spreading  around  dismay,  alarm ; 
And»  as  athwart  the  midnight  gloom 
Flickers  the  lamp  beside  the  tomb, 
So  gleam  with  ghastly  glare  his  eyes. 
Wandering  alone  o'er  crag,  through  dell. 
He  roams  each  day,  and  none  may  dare 
To  ask  his  name,  his  grief,  his  care : 

His  frown  forbids — that  frown's  a  spell. 

*  *  *  « 

*  List,  stranger,  and  with  wonder  learn 
How  Fate,  unpitying,  wayward,  stem. 
Delights  us  mortals  to  oppress. 
Beneath  this  garb  uncouth — this  dress 
So  coarse,  a  ^ve  it  scarce  befits. 
Thus  abject,  here  beside  thee  sits 
Mazeppa's  kinsman,  friend,  and  heir.' " 

He  then  comunences  his  narrative,  which  forms  nearly  the 
entire  substance  of  the  two  cantos;  and  although  it  is  too  pro- 
fessedly historical  to  admit  of  any  of  the  higher  embellishments  of 
poetry,  or  to  allow  much  scope  for  other  talent  than  is  shown  in 
making  use  of  the  materials  collected  for  the  purpose,  it  eflfects  as 
much  as  we  can  reasonably  look  for  in  such  a  production,  and 
warrants  the  supposition  that,  had  he  not  perished  as  be  did,  its 
author  might  by  this  time  have  placed  himself  nearly  upon  a 
level  with  Alexander  Pushkin. 
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Art.  VII* — Vidas  de  Espanoks  Cekbres,  par  Don  Manuel  Josef 
QuinUna.  Tom.  I.  II.  8vo.  (Lives  of  Celebrated  Spaniards, 
bj  D.  M.  J.  Quintana.)  Madrid.  1807>  1830. 
IJJ^BTBR  did  review  begin  more  completely  with  the  beginning 
than  mast  ours  of  the  specimen  of  Spanish  Biography  now  before 
us;  inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible  to  copy  the  title-page  unim- 

Eresaed  with  the,  we  believe,  unparalleled  length  of  time  that 
as  intervened  between  the  publication  of  the  first  and  the  second 
of  these  octavo  volumes  —  no  less  than  twenty-three  years* 
Writing  at  this  rate,  it  is  self-evident  that  no  man,  unless  hie  cal- 
culates upon  outliving  and  outwriting  all  his  faculties,  can  hope 
to  produce  more  than  three  volumes,  and  very  few  authors  indeed 
so  many;  for  supposing  a  lad  begins  to  write  at  seventeen — young 
enough  we  think — ^he  will  be  forty  ere  his  first  octavo  volume  is 
finished;  twenty-three  years  more,  devoted  to  the  second,  will 
briuff  him  to  sixty-three ;  and  he  must  be  eighty-six — old  enough 
we  think — ^before  the  reading  public  can  look  for  a  third.  Don 
Manuel  Josef,  however,  like  a  true  Spaniard,  undismayed  by 
such  appalling  computations,  talks  to  us  as  calmly  of  the  con- 
tents of  his  promised  third  volume,  as  if,  like  a  popular  French 
or  German  writer,  he  turned  out  a  duodecimo  per  week. 

But  our  amazement  at  the  far-severed  dates  of  these  volumes, 
the  first  of  which  we  never  happened  to  meet  with  till  the  two  were 
offered  us  jointly,  must  not  betray  us  into  speaking  disrespect- 
fully of  the  author,  whom  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  either  to 
laugh  at  or  to  condemn.  Far  from  it — we  sincerely  rejoice  at 
any  symptom  of  a  taste  for  national  biography  in  Spain,  at  least, 
for  the  biography  of  truly  great  men,  (not  of  pretended  saints  or 
real  buffoons,)  conceiving  such  biography  to  be  the  branch  of 
literature  best  calculated  to  arouse  a  degraded  nation  from  the 
lethargy  of  indolence  and  thraldom.  And  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject leads  us  to  revert  again  to  the  dates  of  publication,  in  order 
to  observe  with  a  pleasure  not  unmixed  with  surprise,  that  the 
first  volume  of  this  national  biography  was  given  to  the  Spanish 
public  when  the  Peninsula  seemed  most  completely  bowed  down 
under  the  oppressive  burthen  of  Godoy's  shameful  supremacy, 
of  Napoleon's  all-grasping  ambition,  as  though  it  had  been  the 
humble  effort  of  individual  patriotism  to  revive  the  crushed  ener- 
gies of  Spain.  That  the  period  of  struggle  was,  in  a  literary 
point  of  view,  unproductive,  may  perhaps  afford  us  a  solution  of 
an  otherwise  perplexing  discrepancy,  namely,  the  Ipng  interval 
between  the  first  and  second  volume,  combined  with  the  author's 
confident  anticipations  of  presenting  us  with  a  third.  During  the 
•ventful  seven  years  from  1807  to  1814,  we  will  believe  thai 
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Seiior  Quintana  was  engaged  rather  with  the  sword  than  the  pen, 
and  we  thus  need  not  reckon  more  than  some  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  to  a  volume.  But  whatever  be  the  cause  of  the  delay>  it  is 
again  with  a  degree  of  pleasurable  surprise  that  we  observe  the 
time  cliosen  for  the  publication  of  the  second  volume,  when  sonne 
few  faint  efforts  at  insurrection  served  but  to  show  how  firmlj 
the  despot  Ferdinand  is  seated  upon  his  absolute  throne,  when, 
except  that  the  Inquisition  no  longer  burns  suspected  heretics, 
the  country  seems  again  sunk  into  its  former  condition,  and  evea 
worse,  into  that  most  hopeless  of  states,  contented  slavery.  It  is 
true  the  heroes  of  this  second  volume  are  neither  lovers  of  liberty 
nor  patterns  of  virtue  or  public  spirit;  but  as  every  picture  of 
lofty  qualities  and  of  daring  adventure  tends  to  kindle  the  fire  of 
enterprise,  if  this  work  be  popular  in  Spain,  we  shall  somewhat 
less  despair  of  the  Spanish  people.  That  amongst  expatriated 
Spaniards  it  should  be  highly  popular,  was,  perhaps,,  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

But  to  leave  these  general  speculations,  and  consider  Seiior 
Quintana's  book  itself.  The  first  volume  contains  the  lives  of 
some  of  the  favorite  heroes  of  early  Spanish  History,  t^iz.  the 
Cid,  Guzman  el  Buefio,  or  the  Good ;  Roger  Lauria^  the  Prince 
of  Viana;  and  Gonzalode  Cordova,  the  Great  Captain.  The  se-r 
cond  records  the  feats  of  two  of  the  discoverers  and  conquerors 
of  South  America,  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa  and  Francisco  Pizarro. 
The  materials  are  drawn  from  all  the  .printed  Spanish  sources^ 
(which  are  numerous,)  and  from  the  MSS.  collections  of  D.  An* 
tonio  Ugiiina,  a  gentleman  who  shows  a  liberal  desire  tQ  .assist 
all  inqoirefs  into  the  history  of  his  native  land,  whether  country- 
men of  foreigners.  Quintana's  style  is  good  and  clear,  and  if  bis 
narrative  be  at  times  deficient  in  the  interest  of  which  the  lives 
of  such  men  might  be  susceptible,  at  others,  probably  when  bis 
own  heart  and  fancy  are  touched^  he  catches  the  true  and  lively 
spirit  of  biography. 

It  must  be  needless  to  observe^  that  the  two  lives  occupying 
the  whole  second  volume  (the  only  one  chronolofl^ically  entitled 
to  our  notice)  are  given  with  much  more  detail,  and  thence 
more  attractively,  than  most  of  the  five  in  the  first  volume,  al- 
though the  livers  of  those  lives  do  not  quite  take  the  same  hold 
upon  our  affections  as  the  Cid,  the  Great  Captain,  8cc.  Of  all 
the  passions  that  enkindle  the  mind  of  man,  none  is  so  totally  un- 
fitted to  awaken  the  sympathy  of  his  fellows  as  avarice.  The 
love  of  glory,  however  misdirected,  has  always  acted  with  a  pqjteot 
charm  upon  the  imagination;  -even  in  the  most  lawless ,and  cri- 
minal ainbition  there  is  a  redeeming  though  perverted  noblei^^^^ 
that  we  cannot  but  feel  and   admire.     But  avarice  has  uojihing 
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of  thisj  not  even  in  its  most  enterprising  character,  as  the  auri 
sixera fames;  though  we  confess,  begging  Horace's  pardooy  that 
we,  for  our  part,  can  perceive  nothing  sacred  or  holy  in  a  ravenous 
appetite  for  gold.  *     .    . 

Still  avarice,  as  it  actuated  the  explorers  and  conqueror?  (rf* 
America,  (amongst  whom,  we  beg  to  observe,  when  speaking 
vituperativeiy,  we  never  mean  to  include  the  great  and  pure- 
minded  discoverer,  Columbus,)  avarice,  we  say,  in  their  case,  was 
not  the  cold  and  contemptible  vice,  of  later  times.  The  spirit  of 
chivalry,  altbougb-  theU'  dying  away,  yet  lingered  through  the 
early  part  of  die  >  sixteenth  century,  cast  the  reflexion  of  its  own 
dazzling  hues  over  the  dawn  of  the  profligate  political  age  that 
arose  n{M>n  its  disappearance,  and  gave  a  whimsical  colouring,  .to 
the  mania  for  gold,  which,  in  Cortes  and  the  rest  of  the  Spanish 
conquerors  of  America,  blended  some  what,  anomalously  with  the 
still  universal  passion  for  feme.  In  none  of  those  adventurers, 
perhaps,  was  this  admixture  of  discordantimpulses  more  strikingly 
manifested  than  in  Vasco. Nunez  de  Balboa;  and  had  not  the 
English  public  been  already  familiarized  with., the  course  of  his 
romantk  adventures  by  the  delightful  little  vohime  of  Washington 
Irving — Voyages  and  Discoveries  of  the  Cornpatdons  of  Columbus 
•—-published  in  Mr.  Murray's  '*  Family  Library,"  a  few  of  our 
pages  might  have  been  most  agreeably  filled  with  an  abstract  of, 
and  extracts  from,  his  life,  as  given  in  the  volume  before  us.  .  Mr. 
Irving,  however,  has  not  only  availed  himself  of  his  predecessor's 
labours,  but  enjoyed  advantages  which  the  other  had  not,  in  accesa 
to  unpublished  documents ;  and  he  has  thereby  been  enabled  to 
place  several  of  the  transactions  in  which  his  hero  was  engaged 
in  a  much  clearer  light  than  that  in  which  they  appear  in  the 
pages  of  the  Spanish  biographer.  His  copious  narrative  is  also 
adorned  and  animated  by  those  graces  of  style  and  manner,  which 
confer  sikcb  attraction  on  every  new  production  of  the  author  of 
"  The  Sketch  Book.  We  fear,  therefore,  that  Mrs.  Hodson'a 
announced  translation  of  Quintana's  "  Life  of  Vasco  Nunez  de 
Balboa"  will  be  considered  as  coming  somewhat  too  late. 

Don  Telesforo  de  Trueba  has  also  made  ample  use  of  his  coun- 
tryman's biography  of  the  Conqueror  of  Peru,  in  his  *'  Life  of 
Pizarro^"  which  forms  a  volume  of  another  popular  collection. 
Constable* s  Miscellany*  These  circumstances  will  account  for 
and  excuse  the  brevity  of  this  notice  of  a  work  which  deserves  a 
much  longer  one ;  and  we  can  only  add  that  should  we  have  the 
extraordinary  good  luck  to  survive  the  vaticinated  advent  of  Seiior 
Qttin^Ws  third  volume,  we  shall  4}robably  be  tempted  to  enter 
more  largely  into  its  contents;  especially  as  we  are  promised 
amongst  them  a  life  of  the  venerable  Baxtdomi^  de  las.  Casas. 

VOL.  IX.   NO.  XVIIl.  \  F  F 
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Aet.  Vtlh—Hisioire  des  Colonies  Finales  de  TAnt^Uterre  done 
fAustralie,  par  M.  Ernest  de  Blosseville^  Cooseiller  de  Pre- 
fecture de  Seine  et  Oise,  Paris.  8vo.  1831. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  extension  of  the  English  authority  in 
the  remoter  parts  of  the  globe  is  regarded  with  feelings  of  jea- 
lousy and  suspicion  by  more  than  one  continental  nation,  it  it 
in  vain  to  inform  them  that  this  authority^  whatever  of  imposing 
grandeur  it  may  assume,  contributes  but  little  either  to  the  real 
strength  or  wealth  of  the  country ;  that  on  the  contrary  many  of 
our  foreign  possessions  have  been  mere  drains  of  the  national 
resources,  and  have  required  a  most  expensive  nurture  and  an 
arduous  guardianship.  They  give  a  glance  at  the  enormous 
vastness  of  our  possessions^  at  the  multitudinous  populations  that 
look  to  this  country  as  a  directing  power,  and  at  the  singular  pro- 
pagation of  the  British  tongue,  in  the  most  widely  distant,  most 
remote  and  unfrequented  comers  of  the  habitable  world.  Por- 
tugal, which  might  have  once  maintained  pretensions  of  rivalry, 
has  mouldered  away;  the  indefatigable  Hollander  holds  a  very 
diminished  sway.  France,  which  once  seemed  to  have  an  equal 
ehance  of  propagating  its  name  and  race  in  the  new  world,  nas, 
by  a  strange  combination  of  circumstances^,  suffered  a  complete 
miscarriage  in  all  its  attempts  at  colonization.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  see  that  the  sun  never  goes  down  in  the  dominions  of 
the  king  of  Great  Britain:  they  dream  of  our  oriental  splendour, 
of  the  eighty  millions  of  British  India,  of  the  wide  expanse  of 
the  Canadas,  and  the  supposed  wealth  and  fertility  of  the  Islands 
of  the  West  Indies:  in  addition  to  all  these,  and  many  more^ 
they  now  observe  the  great,  but  rapid,  rise  of  another  offshoot, 
which,  in  their  opinion,  bids  fair  to  rival  even  our  descendants  of 
the  republican  states.  It  is  only  forty  years  since  the  first  Bri- 
tish settlement  was  planted  upon  the  shores  of  New  Holland, 
and  already  this  colony  seems  to  have  appropriated  to  itself  a 
division  of  the  globe,  which,  in  superficial  extent,  equals  the 
whole  of  Europe.  The  prospect  is  dazzling  truly,  and  the  un* 
quiet  admiration  of  our  Gallic  neighbours  is  scarcely  diminished 
by  the  hollow  nature  of  much  of  this  apparent  national  magnifi- 
cence. The  wealth  of  Britain  is  at  home,  in  her  arts,  her  manu* 
fiictures,  her  capital,  her  habits  of  industry  and  enterprise:  but 
these  illimitable  possessions  on  the  face  of  the  globe  confer  an 
air  of  honourable  distinction,  and  a  widely  spread  notoriety,  which 
is  perhaps  more  envied  than  riches  themselves.  It  seems  to  com- 
port little  with  the  gloi^  of  the  most  famous  nation  of  Europe^ 
that  beyond  its  limits,  its  fame  should  fade  into  insignificance 
before  the  robust  name  of  Britain. 
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To  feelings  of  thb  kind  we  attribute  the  ap|>earance  at  M.  de 
Blosseviile's  volume*      Had  the  settlements  in  Australia  been 
merely  penal  colonies,  founded  with  no  other  view  than  the  de- 
tention of  convicts,    and  occupied  chiefly  by  them  and  their 
guardians*  we  should  have  had  no  history  of  them  in  French : 
although  it  be  true  that  the  publication  is  said  to  have  arben  out 
of  discussions  in  the  French  chambers  on  the  subject  of  thd 
deportation  of  criminals.      During  these  discussions,  reference 
was  frequently  made  to  the  English  practice,  but  the  information 
possessed  bv  individual  members  of  the  chambers,  with  the  ex* 
ception  of  M.  Barb6  Marbois,  appears  to  have  been  exceedingly 
small.     The  same  ignorance  is  alleged  against  the  French  public 
generally,  and  with  the  view  of  repairing  this  defect,  the  author 
states  he  has  compiled  the  "  Histoire  des  Colonies  Penales  de  I'An- 
gleterre  dans  TAustralie."  The  discussion,  however,  be  it  observed, 
respected  not  the  condition  or  prosperity  of  any  of  our  colonies,  but 
the  propriety  of  various  schemes  of  deportation,  the  management  of 
hulks,  bagnes  and  penitentiaries,  and  their  respective  merits,  con* 
oeming  all  which  the  information  produced  here  is  of  the  most 
meagre  and   unsatisfactory  description.     Instead  of  a  history, 
compiled  from  Governor  Phillip,  and  all  the  travels  and  journals 
that  have  been  written  respecting  this  continent,  M.de  Blosseville, 
if  he  had  been  really  desirous  of  giving  information  on  an  impor- 
tant subject,  should  have  explained  our  system  of  transportation, 
calculated  its  expenses  and  traced  its  results  on  society  at  home, 
on  the  convict  himself,  on  the  colony  to  which  he  is  banished* 
Instead  of  this,  we  have,  it  must  be  said,  an  able  abridgement  of 
die  materials  which  present  themselves  in  abundance   for  the 
history  of  the  gradual  rise  and  progress  of  the  settlement.     In 
forty  years,  the  rapid  rise  of  the  colony,  the  nature  of  its  popu- 
lation and  the  circumstances  of  the  country  have  furnished   a 
great  number  of  details  for  the  pen  of  the  historian,  and  M.  de 
Blosseville  has  handled  them  with  that  precision  and  exactness, 
not  unusual  with  his  countrymen,  but  very  rare  in   England, 
where  the  business  of  compilation  seeais  disdained  by  all  who 
pretend  to  literary  fame.      It  is,  however,  no  easy  task,  and 
deserves  both  greater  honour  from  the  public,  and  a  higher  reward 
from  the  employer  than  is  usually  awarded  to  it.     The  command 
of  a  clear  but  rapid  style,  the  art  of  narrating  various  events  on 
the  same  scale,  which  the  French  call  the  co-ordontiation  of  facts, 
require  a  cultivated  writer  and  a  master  of  his  subject.     It  is, 
however,  only  the  mere  historical  branch  of  the  question  that 
this  compiler  can  be  said  to  have  studied :  and  he  has  incurred  a 
fearful  responsibility  oy  lightly  recommending  to   his  country- 
men a  measure,  which  he  ought  to  have  learned,  is  fraught  with 
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frigbtfiil  evils  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  is  attended  with 
none  of  the  advantages  that  are  expected  from  the  punishment  of 
criminals. 

A  commission  of  State  was  appointed  bj^  the  French  govern- 
ment in  February  18199  to  examine  among  other  questions,  that 
of  the  propriety  of  substituting  foreign  transportation  for  the  forced 
liibour  at  present  established  in  that  country,  as  a  punishnient 
of  crime.  The  inquiry  terminated  without  any  satisfactory  con- 
clusion: the  bagnes  or  docks,  as  they  exist  in  France,  were  con- 
demned, but  the  enlightened  and  "lutelligent  members  of  this 
committee  felt  themselves  unable  to  come  to  any  decision.  The 
French  law  recognises  the  punishment  of  transportation,  or  de- 
portation as  it  is  called,  but  the  criminak  so  condemned,  instead 
of  being  removed  out  of  the  country,  were  usually  sent  to  Mont 
St.  Michel.  M.  le  Marquis  de  Barb6  Marbois,  who  in  the  revolu- 
tion had  been  himself  deported  to  Sinamary,  in  the  same  year 
that  the  commission  had  separated  re  itifecta,  brought  in  a 
bill  to  the  chamber  of  peers,  for  the  purpose  of  repealing  the 
merely  nominal  sentence  of  transportation,  and  of  substituting 
in  the  place  of  it,  some  other  practicable  punishment,  propor- 
tioned to  the  nature  and  gravity  of  the  offence.  The  result 
of  the  discussion  and  enquiry  that  took  place  on  M.  de  Mar- 
bois' proposition  was  decidedly  at  variance  with  the  intention 
of  the  mover:  the  committee  appointed  to  enquire,  reported  that 
the  punishment  of  transportation  ought  to  be  organized  by  law, 
and  carried  into  execution.  This  recommendation  was  vigorously 
resisted  by  the  originator  of  the  question,  and  after  a  lengthened 
discussion,  he  was  successful  in  adjourning  the  consideration  of 
the  subject.  Many  of  the  most  distinguished  peers  of  France 
took  part  in  the  debate,  such  as  MM.  de  Barante,  Ferrand, 
Lanjuinais,  Decazes,  de  Pastoret,  and  de  Lally  Tollendal,  the  last 
of  whom  alone  sided  with  M.  le  Marquis  de  Barb£  Marbois,  and 
for  the  same  reason  probably,  viz.  that  they  were  both  practically 
acquainted  with  the  subject.  Our  author  tells  us  that  M.  de 
Barb6  Marbois  rebutted  the  attacks  of  his  adversaries,  by  details 
respecting  our  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  and  this,  he  observes, 
was  going  where  but  few  could  follow  him.  Apparently  with 
a  view  of  enabling  his  antagonists  at  a  future  day  to  carry  a 
victory,  M.  de  Blosseville  takes  the  field,  with  a  history  of  the 
colony,  in  which  the  subject  of  transportation  is  treated  in  no 
other  way,  than  as  a  matter  of  narrative.  We  cannot  suppose 
that  it  was  ever  doubted,  that  France  could,  if  she  were  so 
minded,  select  from  amidst  the  uninhabited  spots  of  the  im- 
perfectly known  world,  some  desert  shore  on  which  she  might,  at 
a  certain  expense  of  time  and  labour  and  capital,  shoot  her  rub- 
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bisfa  of  vice  and  criine>  just  as  the  magistracy  of  .a  town  choose 
a  useless  and  neglected  spot  for  the  reception  of  its  filth  and 
ordure.  And  yet  it  would  seem  as  if  this  had  been  all  that  M.de 
Blosfteville  had  had  it  in  his  mind  to  prove.  By  his  detailed  ac- 
count of  our  experiment,  all  he  has  done  is  to  show  how  the 
scheme  may  be  carried  into  effect,  with  the  avoidance  of  the 
numerous  gross  errors  into  which  our  government  fell  from  im- 
perfect information,  and  also  firom  the  abominable  incapacity  of 
the  persons,  who,  in  the  Colonial  Office  of  the  time,  laid  down  the 
plans  of  the  expedition. 

l¥e  think  that  in  a  space  of  comparatively  very  small  extent, 
much  better  advice  may  be  given  to  the  French  government,  than 
is  likely  to  spring  from  the  consideration  of  this  history  of  the 
mercantile  prosperity  of  New  South  Wales.  Some  reform  must 
soon  take  place  in  the  French  bagnes,  which  seem  even  better 
adapted  than  our  hulks  for  the  accomplishment  of  convicts  in 
crime,  but  are  much  less  influential  m  its  propagation,  than 
the  prospect  of  an  Australian  farm.  It  would  be  a  lament- 
able circumstance,  if,  shutting  their  eyes  to  the  improvements 
in  the  management  of  prisoners,  and  the  modem  discoveries  in 
legislation,  the  French  government  were  led  away  by  the  wild 
notion  of  propagating  the  honour  of  the  French  name,  through  the 
foundation  of  a  city  of  thieves:  for  this  extraordinary  motive  is 
absolutely  presented  by  the  author  of  this  volume  to  the  ambition 
of  France.  ''  The  necessity  of  saving  France  from  an  existing, 
evil/'  says  he,  *^  is  not  the  only  consideration  which  may  be  urged, 
in  favour  of  a  system  of  colonization.  At  a  time  when  the  race 
of  Europe  seems  to  be  spreading  itself  over  the  entire  surface  of 
the  universe,  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom,  to  prepare  for  our 
children  in  foreign  lands,  a  second  country,  where  they  may  be 
welcomed  by  the  manners,  the  laws,  the  altars  of  their  native  soil, 
the  language  of  their  fathers,  the  advantage  of  a  common  origin, 
names  the  same  as  those  which  distinguished  the  friends  of  their 
infancy.  This  immense  resource  has  been  provided  for  her  sons 
by  the  British  nation,  which  has  anticipated  the  value  of  these  in- 
calculable results."  The  extent  of  this  nonsense  is  at  least  incal- 
culable, and  it  is  melancholy  to  think,  that  a  vast  and  enlightened 
nation  like  France  is  extremely  open  to  puerile  claptraps,  of  a 
description  that  would  scarcely  delude  the  audience  of  a  gallery  in 
the  London  theatres. 

Punishment  can  have  but  two  objects — the  one  principal,  the 
prevention  of  crime — the  other,  secondary,  the  reformation  of  the 
criminal.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  enumerate  the  elements  of 
a  punishment  which  shall  be  most  effectual  for  the  prevention  of 
crmie.  It  is  clear  that,  at  least,  it  should  be  in  fact  a  punishment : 
no  person  could  expect  individiuds  to  be  deterred  from  crime  by  a 
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premium^  or  by  impunity*  If,  therefore^  instead  of  ft  pmiiBinnitt, 
there  be  attached  to  the  commission  of  a  breach  of  the  law  as 
uncertain  good,  a  prospect  of  wealth,  at  least  competence,. and  an 
unrestrained  indulgence  in  all  the  sensual  passions — we  may  ask, 
is  this  likely  to  operate  in  the  way  of  deterring  men  from  crime? 
At  the  present  moment  crime  is  committed  simply  with  an  anxiety 
as  to  its  amount.  There  is  no  idea  of  ceasing  from  the  com* 
mission  of  offences  against  the  law,  but  a  considerable  apprebM* 
sion  of  not  hitting  the  golden  mean,  that  safe  middle  path  which 
leads  to  the  Antipodes.  Too  mean  a  crime  might  stop  at  die 
bulks:  guilt  of  too  deep  a  die  might  be  expiated  on  the  scaflbld. 
If  the  laws  are  studied  b;^  the  equivocal  classes  of  England,  it  is 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  boundaries  of  all  that  extensiire 
middle-land  which  leads  to  fame  and  fortune:  the  land  of  pro* 
mise,  flowing  with  spirituous  li<|uor,  abounding  with  beef  at  two- 
pence a  pound,  and  overrunnmg  with  sheep,  to  whom  their 
mutton  is  a  burthen. 

The  fact  is,  that  transportation  to  New  South  Wales  neither 
is,  nor  is  it  thought  to  be  a  punishment.  The  terms  of  banish* 
ment  are  such,  that  the  far  greater  part  of  those  who  run  any  risk 
of  undergoing  it,  would  consider  the  change  a  very  desirable  one* 
The  town  thief  has  ambition ;  he  covets  high  wag^  and  new 
theatres  for  the  exercise  of  his  skill.  The  country  marauder  is 
too  glad  of  a  regular  meal,  and  hears  with  delight  even  of  the 
transport  allowauce---the  pounds  of  regularly  distributed  beef,  the 
oceans  of  pea-soup,  and  the  most  enviable  luxury  of  half  a  pint 
of  port  every  evening. 

The  information  which  prevails  among  the  criminal  portion 
of  the  British  population  respecting  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  those 
*'  who  are  not  dead,  but  only  gone  before,"  is  peculiarly  abundant) 
it  may  be  said  in  general  to  be  correct,  and  where  it  is  not  so,  the 
exaggeration  is  always  of  a  delusive  cast.  The  returned  convict 
loves  to  tell  his  friends  how  gaily  the  law  is  cheated,  and  how  few 
are  its  real  terrors.  If  an  instance  were  wanted  of  the  species  of 
intelligence  afloat  respecting  the  ultimate  destination  of  so  large  a 
portion  of  their  friends  and  fellow-criminals,  it  might  be  found  in 
the  writing  of  one  Mellish,  who  on  being  re-transported  left  behind 
him,  in  the  gaol  of  a  midland  county,  a  manuscript,  which  he 
called  the  "  Book  of  Botany  Bay."  It  was  written  to  amuse  the 
leisure  of  the  gaoler's  wife,  and  some  of  its  details  relate  to  per* 
sons  known  in  his  district,  and  whom  he  describes  as  getting  on 
in  the  world;  and  some  as  returning  with  competent  fortunes. 
The  exact  account  of  the  treatment  of  the  convicts,  in  the  transit 
and  after  their  arrival — of  their  prospects  and  modes  of  pro* 
cedure,  together  with  his  report  of  the  appearance  of  the  country, 
ito  productions  and  climate,  has  not  been  exceeded.    The  a^le 
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10  that  of  vulgar,  but  acute,  conversation;  and  as  it  is  printed  in  a 

C'riodical,*  the  language,  and  even  orthography,  are  strictly  ad- 
red  to.     This  ''  Book  of  Botany  Bay"  is  spoken  of  with  appro^ 
bation  by  M.  de  Blosseville  as  having  "  un  genre  de  iperite  a 
lui;"  and,  continues  he,  **  pen  de  livres  presentent  autant  d'attraits 
ii  la  curiosit^/'    Such  is  the  information  left  in  a  common  gaol 
by  a  common  thief.     Mellish  wrote  a  tolerably  plain  hand  (for  we 
are  in  possession  of  the  MS.),  but  in  this  only  does  he  differ  from 
the  majority  of  men  who  return  to  their  native  country  after  either 
serving  their  time  of  labour  in  the  colony,  or  prematurely  escaping 
from  it.    Thus  we  have  the  ready  means  of  learning  the  nature  of 
the  view  taken  of  this  punishment  among  the  criminals  of  Eng- 
land.   It  possesses  no  one  terror  of  either  pain  or  inconvenience. 
The  suffering  on  board  the  convict-ship  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  that  of  a  soldier  in  a  transport;  and  the  humanity  of  the  sur- 
geon who  undertakes  for  the  passage,  is  decidedly  called  into 
activity  by  his  interest,  for  he  loses  a  sum  of  money  on  every  man 
who  dies  during  the  transit.     The  means  employed  for  securing 
health  and  comfort  are  such,  that  the  situation  of  a  man  on  the 
voyage  may  be  said  to  be  enviable,  compared  with  his  previous 
state  of  destitution,  uncertainty  and  anxiety.     On  the  arrival  of 
the  convict  the  scene  is  not  more  appalling :  in  every  case  a  few 
years  of  very  moderate  labour  entitle  him  to  a  ''  ticket  of  leave,'^ 
which  gives  him  the  power  of  working  for  himself  in  any  district 
he  may  name,  without  further  restriction,  and  in  a  country  where 
the  price  of  labour  is  enormously  high.     The  good  treatment  of 
the  convict  labourer  while  in  his  state  of  domestic  slavery,  is  pro* 
tected  by  various  regulations:  his  allowances  are  prescribed,  and 
if  not  duly  distributed,  the  convict  has  the  power  of  getting  him- 
self returned  upon  the  hands  of  the  government.     The  authority 
of  the  master  is  restricted  by  the  magistrate :  before  punishment 
can  be  inflicted  the  complaint  must  be  heard;  and  the  distances 
to  even  the  nearest  magistrate  are  so  great,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  the  punishment  having  a  beneficial  effect,  or  rather  the  cer« 
tainty  of  its  diminishing  the  value  of  the  labourer  so  sure,  that 
masters  are  not  prone  unnecessarily  to  call  in  the  aid  of  justice. 
Many  unhappy  persons,  it  is  true,  are  punished ;  and  some,  to 
avoid  it,  betake  themselves  to  the  bush,  while  others  are  so  incor^ 
rigible  as  to  be  sent  to  the  penal  establishments  in  the  colony 
Itself:  executions  are  also  frequent :  justice  is,  however,  done ;  and 
every  convict  feels  that  he  has  his  fate  in  his  own  power  when 
he  lands  on  the  shores  of  Australia.     These  are  facts  which  soon 
reach  the  "  family  men  "  at  home,  and  they  do  not  fail  to  work 
their  effect. 

•  Lnidon  Magaiine,  No.  V.,  New  Series,  for  May,  t8S5.^  ^^  GoOglc 
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Other  testimony  is  not  wanting:  Mr.  Edward  G.Wakefield/ in 
his  book  on  the  Punishment  of  Death,  or,  as  it  should  be  entitled, 
his  Experience  in  Newgate,  informs  us  in  his  usual  imposing 
manner,  that  the  transit  to  Botany  Bay  is  looked  upon  wi^  p^- 
fect  indifference,  and  that  a  constant  intercourse  takes  place  be- 
tween those  pursuing  the  profession  of  crime  at  home  and  those 
who  are  continuing  the  career  in  Australia.  The  tricks  useful  in 
evading  the  intentions  of  the  law  are  regularly  transmitted,  re- 
peated and  taught,  and  are  formed  into  a  kind  of  system  of  useful 
and  entertaining  knowledge,  just  as  at  public  schools  boyB  are 
instructed  by  their  seniors  from  the  University  in  the  species  of 
intelligence,  which  in  their  minds  is  too  often  thought  a  matter 
of  prime  necessity — that  of  evading  impositions  and  giving  proc- 
tors the  slip. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Secondary  Punishments,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  last  autonui, 
embraces  in  the  evidence  attached  to  it,  the  opinions  of  various 
experienced  persons  on  this  very  subject.  The  governors  of 
gaob,  such  as  Mr.  Wontner,  Mr.  Chesterton  and  odiers,  as  well 
as  various  gentlemen  acquainted  with  the  colony,  all  unite  in  de- 
claring that  the  idea  of  transportation  has  but  little  terror  for  pri- 
soners; that  it  is  frequently  desired  as  a  change  for  the  better; 
and  that  even  crimes  are  committed  for  the  purposie  of  procuring 
banishment  as  an  acceptable  boon.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  put- 
ting aside  the  feelings  of  shame  and  degradation,  a  great  mass  of 
both  the  labourers  of  England  and  Ireland  would  be  benefited  by 
the  commmission  of  a  crime  by  which  they  were  condemned  to 

?end  any  number  of  years  in  such  a  colony  as  New  South  Wales, 
he  expenses  of  emigration  are  paid,  and  after  a  very  few  years 
of  what  is  called  slavery,  during  which  the  actual  condition  of  the 
labourer  is  not  worse  than  that  of  a  poor  labourer  at  home,  the 
convict  is  set  free,  and  ultimately  emancipated,  in  a  country  where 
die  means  of  life  are  in  abundance,  and  the  rate  of  wages  exr 
tremely  high. 

The  labourer  then  sacrifices  nothing ;  for  starvation  has  jm- 
viously  rendered  him  careless  of  the  opinion  of  his  friends.  The 
pain  of  transportation  is  likely  to  be  greatest  to  the  town  thief,  the 
pickpocket,  and  the  whole  race  of  gentlemen  convicts,  as  diey  are 
politely  termed — ^the  embezzlers,  the  forgers,  and  swindlers.  A 
life  of  labour  and  solitary  employment  in  the  depths  of  the  coun- 
try, to  such  men  would  naturally  be  an  object  of  dread.  But  even 
here,  the  operation  ^f  the  punishment  is  intercepted.  Such  persons 
always  contrive  to  remain  in  the  capital  of  the  colony.  The  pick- 
pockets become  tapsters,  waiters,  and  servants,  while  the  gentle- 
men convicts  are  converted  into  government  clerks,  book-keepers« 
and  tutors  .in  fiunilies :  nay^  the  Pr^as  has  the  ^o^or.  of  their  sur- 
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▼eilhuioe^  and  the  rising  generation  are  more  especially  committed 
to  their  carer  in  schools.  These  persons  feel  themselves  so  com- 
pletely independent  of  restraint^  that  they  form  themselves  into 
political  parties,  add  it  is  in  their  body  that  the  government  has 
found  the  most  bitter  resistance  to  its  measures.  This  is  **  His  Ma- 
jes^^s  Opposition"  \sith  a  witness. 

One  of  the  worst  elements  a  punishment  can  have  is  inequality* 
and  this  is  nearly  the  chief  characteristic  of  transportation  to  a 
colony.  The  fate  of  a  convict  depends  on  a  thousand  chances. 
Two  men,  guilty  of  the  same  crime,  may  be  subjected  to  punish- 
ments as  different  as  it  is  possible  for  two  sets  of  circumstances 
to  be ;  the  ohe  may,  for  instance,  be  sent  up  the  country  to  agri- 
cultural labour,  apart  from  his  companions,  and  in  fact,  to  nearly 
total  solitude,  while  the  other,  from  the  accidental  circumstance 
of  having  some  money,  or  meeting  with  a  friend,  is  retained  in  a 
town  in  only  nominal  employment ;  one  convict  may  be  sent  to 
a  large  establishment  where  the  machinery  of  a  prison  is  in  some 
sort  kept  up,  and  another  drafted  to  a  small  settler,  where  he  will 
probably  dine  with  his  master,  and  live  with  him  on  terms  of 
equality.  There  are  numerous  instances  of  convicts  making  for- 
tunes, and  living  on  extensive  farms :  thieve  have,  of  course, 
ambition  like  other  men;  and  as  every  apprentice  formerly 
dreamed  of  Whittington,  so  do  the  pickpockets  place  before  them 
similar  Lord  Mayors  of  Sydney ;  so  that  the  game  of  a  British 
marauder  is  held  to  be  pretty  sure — either  a  booty  at  home  or  an 
estate  abroad.  It  is  the  nature  of  men  to  hope  the  best :  even 
in  a  lottery  the  blank  is  rarely  drawn  in  imagination. 

The  best  means  of  disposing  of  the  person  of  a  criminal  in  such 
a  manner  as  adequately  to  deter  others  from  the  perpetration  of 
crime,  is  undoubtedly  a  difficult  problem.  That  transportation 
to  New  South  Wales  is  not,  however,  a  solution  of  it,  seems 
pretty  certain,  both  from  reasoning  on  the  nature  of  the  convict's 
proapects,  as  well  as  from  the  testimony  of  persons  conversant 
with  criminals,  and  other  classes  in  which  crime  usually  springs, 
and  who  have  been  able  to^  speak  confidently  of  the  impressions 
actually  existing  on  the  minds  of  prisoners  and  bad  characters. 

The  supposed  cheapness  of  transportation  has  often  been  used 
as  an  argument  in  favour  of  this  mode  of  {Miiiishment.  It  is 
even  still) more  delusive  than  the  supposition  of  its  acting  as  a 
preventive  of  erame.  This  is  an  error  into  which  our  French  au- 
thor has  fallen.  The  cost  of  transport  certainly  only  amounts  to 
about  twenty-five  guineas,  but  this  is  neither  the  first  nor  the  last 
expense.  The  convict  is  maintained  for  months  previous  to  his 
departure ;  he  is  removed  to  a  place  of  embarkation,  at  a  consi- 
derable expense,,  and. on  his  landing  he  must  be  provided  for. 
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clothed,  and  lodged,  till  he  is  taken  to  a  settlement.  If  this  were 
all,  the  plan  would  be  economical ;  but,  in  addition  to  this  sum 
must  be  added  a  proportionate  share  of  the  enormous  expenses 
of  the  colony,  its  officers,  its  garrison,  its  public  establishments, 
and  its  extensive  and  vigilant  police.  If  theie  details  were  re- 
duced to  figures,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  total  would  consider- 
ably exceed  the  expence  of  maintenance  in  a  well  regulated  peni- 
tentiary. It  must  be  also  borne  in  mind,  that  the  produce  of  the 
labour  of  the  convict  is  given  to  the  settler,  whereas,  in  a  peni- 
tentiary at  home,  the  whole  of  it  would  form  a  most  important 
set-off  against  the  expenses  of  the  establishment  But  there  is 
another  point  of  view,  in  which  economy  in  the  disposition  of 
criminals  must  be  regarded :  if  we  so  punish,  or  rather  reward 
crime,  that  our  proceeding  has  a  decided  tendency  to  increase  the 
number  of  criminals,  we  may  be  saving  in  one  direction,  bat  are 
losing  in  several  others,  and  thus  not  only  burthen  society  with 
increased  expense,  but  additionally  expose  it  to  the  losses  from  the 
growth  of  crime.  Though  the  employment  of  a  convict  in  a 
penitentiary  \i*ere  a  hundred  times  ,as  expensive  as  transportation, 
yet  if  it  were  a  hundred  times  as  effectual,  government  would 
spend  no  more,  and  society  would  be  a  gainer  in  the  proportion 
of  a  hundred  to  one. 

We  have  hitherto  viewed  the  punishment  of  transportation 
only  as  regards  the  mother  country :  the  results  of  the  system,  as 
they  affect  the  character  of  the  convict  himself,  and  that  of  the 
colony,  are  of  comparatively  minor  importance,  but  still  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  inquirer.  Much  has  been  lately  said  and  done 
for  the  reformation  of  the  prisoner.  The  feelings  of  benevolence 
towards  the  criminal  have  been  permitted  to  exceed  our  sympathy 
with  the  injury  sustained  by  society  from  the  infliction  of  crime. 
Benevolence  has  indeed  proved  herself  in  many  instances  as  blind 
as  love.  It  was  a  strange  passion  with  many  charitable  persons  to 
make  imprisonment  an  object  of  envy  to  the  distressed  labourer, 
and  establish  a  land  of  promise  at  the  antipodes  by  way  of  a  bounty 
on  crime.  Efforts  at  reformation  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  com- 
bined with  the  rules  of  punishment,  but  it  is  absurd  to  permit  our 
anxiety  for  an  individual  conversion  to  honesty,  to  swallow  up  all 
regard  for  the  unoffending  community.  It  is  the  opinion  of  per- 
sons conversant  with  the  lives  of  the  dishonest,  that  the  regular* 
bred  marauders,  thieves,  and  other  culprits  accustomed  to  lives  of 
abandoned  idleness,  never  can  be  reformed  except  in  few  and 
solitary  instances.  The  arrangements  employed  with  this  view 
are  certainly  chiefly  thrown  away,  either  on  account  of  this  im* 
practicability,  or  of  some  original  inefficiency  in  diemselves. 
The  Penitentiary,  with  its  solitary  confinement,  is  the  only  prison 
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which  is  considered  at  all  successful  in  affecting  the  character  or 
in  striking  dread  into  the  criminal  population  of  the  country. 
The  results  arising  from  transportation  may  be  established  upon 
die  clearest  and  most  distinct  evidence. 

The  morals  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  are  of  an  ex» 
ceedingly  depraved  description.  It  is  so  far  from  being  a  conn- 
tiy  where  men  begin  a  new  life  and  enter  upon  a  fresh  course 
with  resolutions  of  amendment^  that  the  testimony  of  all  respec- 
table men  examined  on  the  subject  unites  in  asserting  that  the 
habits  of  the  fireed  men,  even  of  those  who  have  acquired  pro- 
perty and  have  families,  are  of  the  most  dissipated  character.  Of 
the  emancipists,  to  whom  grants  of  land  have  been  made  and 
who  are  often  wealthy,  very  few,  not  more  it  is  said  than  half  a 
doien,  can  be  selected  whose  lives  are  not  of  a  vicious  descrip- 
tion, who  do  not  indulge  in  dishonest  practices  of  one  sort  or 
another,  and  who  have  not  risen  to  wealth  by  fostering  and  prac- 
tising some  species  of  villainy.  These  men  procure  convicts  to 
be  assigned  to  them,  who  become  members  of  the  families,  and 
assist  Ihem  in  carrying  on  their  various  frauds.  In  Sydney  the 
grog  shops  are  very  numerous,  and  grog  shops  are  receiving  houses. 
A  constant  trade  in  stolen  goods  is  going  on  between  Sydney  and 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  colony,  and  even  between  Sydney  and  this 
country.  The  convicts  in  remote  settlements  have  no  means 
generally  of  indulging  in  licentiousness,  but  they  see  constantly 
before  them  iht  freed  labourer  who  has,  and  they  bum  to  enjoy 
similar  privileges ;  and  should  their  place  of  occupation  be  too  re- 
mote from  a  theatre  of  indulgence,  they  get  a  week  of  holiday  at 
Sydney,  where  they  arrive  in  numbers,  and,  for  the  time  they  stay, 
wallow  in  every  species  of  debauchery.  In  such  a  state  of  society 
the  public  standard  of  morality  must  necessarily  fall  to  a  very  low 
degree.  The  leaven  spreads  from  the  corrupted  part  into  the 
whole  mass.  Just  as  the  slang  of  London  thieves  is  become  the 
classical  language  of  Sydney,  so  do  necessarily  a  familiarity 
with  crime,  hatred  to  law,  and  contempt  for  virtue,  make  their 
way  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  who  are  untainted  with 
actual  crime.  So  far  from  a  reformation  being  even  begun  in  New 
South  Wales,  it  would  seem  that  roguery  had  been  carried  a 
degree  beyond  even  the  perfection  it  has  reached  here.  Property 
is  very  insecure  in  Sydney,  and  the  most  extraordinary  robberies 
take  place.  Mr.  James  Walker,  in  his  evidence  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  says  **  the  colony  has  a  curi- 
ous effect  upon  the  most  practised  thieves  in  this  country ;  one 
of  the  most  experienced  diieves  in  London  has  something  to  learn 
when  he  comes  out  there ;  probably  he  would  be  robbed  the  first 
night  he  came  into  his  hut."  (913.)     This  was  the  answer  given 
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considerable  degree  of  reforinatieii  took  jpkice  among  the  convicts 
residing  at  a  distance  from  Sydney.'  It  is  nearly  impossible  that 
it  should  be  otherwise*  The  master  can  only  punish  his  servant 
by  travelling  with  him  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  to  a  police 
magistrate,  by  which  he  loses  his  own  time,  the  labour  of  his 
servant,  perhaps  for  months,  if  he  is  condemned  to  a  road  gang, 
and  after  his  ret^im  has  little  advanti^e  from  his  services.  Un- 
willingness to  work  for  a  master  w^o  has  been  the  cause  of 'his 
punishment  is  a  difficult  feeling  to  ifcounteract.  The  convict  has 
the  game  in  his  own  hands:  he  either  does  no  work,  wounds 
himself,  falls  sick,  or  perhaps,  and  it  is  not  uncommon,  spoils 
either  the  materials  entrusted  to  him,  or  the  tools  which  have  been 
put  into  his  hands. 

Mr.  Busby,  when  asked  respecting  the  prevalence  of  bush- 
rangers, who  are  escaped  convicts  and  others  who  have  taken  to 
the  bush,  says,  in  his  Evidence  (5th  Aug.  1831,)  that  within  the 
last  twelve  months,  or  two  years,  bush-rangers  have  been  so  nume- 
rous tha^it  was  scarcely  possible  to  travel  a  hundred  miles  on  the 
road  without  being  stopped  :  there  was  scarcely  a  newspaper,  in 
which  there  were  not  two  or  three  instances  of  persons,  of  every 
rank,  being  stopped.  It  was  quite  an  unusual  thing  formerly — but 
of  late  there  has  been  a  regular  system  of  highway  robbery.  The 
laws  that  have  been  enacted  to  put  down  this  horrible  state  of 
things,  will  serve  for  an  index  of  the  condition  of  the  colony. 
They  do  away  with  every  appearance  of  personal  liberty.  "  One 
act  empowered  magistrates  to  issue  a  warrant,  authorizing  con- 
stables to  enter  or  break  into  any  house,  within  their  district  or 
county,  by  day  or  night,  at  their  own  discretion ;  and  to  seize  any 
person  they  might  suspect  to  be  highway  robbers  or  burglars ; 
or  any  individual  in  the  colony,  without  any  warrant  or  authority, 
may  take  another  into  custody,  on  the  mere  suspicion  that  he  is 
a  convict  illegally  at  lai^e :  if  it  appear  to  the  magistrate  that  he 
had  a  just  or  probable  cause  for  suspicion,  he  is  justified  in 
doing  so.  The  onus  of  proving  that  he  is  not  a  convict  illegally 
at  lar^e,  is  thrown  upon  the  suspected  person,  and  if  that  is  not 
established  to  die  satisfaction  of  the  magistrate,  he  is  liable  to 
be  retained  nn  custody,  or  sent  to  Sydney  to  be  examined  and 
dealt  with."  (l«97.y' 

The  number  of  executions  in  New  South  Wales  in  the  year' 
IBdO  exceeded  the  whole  number  of  executions  in  England  and 
Wales,  in  the  same  year;  which,  taking  the  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lations of  the  countries,  makes  capital  punishments  upwards  of 
three  hundred  and  twenty^five  times  as  frequent  as  in  the  mother 
country.  This  horrid  fact  is  pretty  well,  of  itself,  an  answer  to  all 
argument  drawn  from  the  idea  of  reformation*  But  direct  testimony 
is  abundant*    Major  M' Arthur,  the  son  of  one  of  the  wealthiest 
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and  mcwt  extensive  settlers  in  the  colony^  and  to  whom  it  owes 
so  much  for  its  present  progress  in  production  and  commerce, 
states,  ''  It  is  painful  to  know  that  those  whose  sentences  have 
expired^  or  to  whom  pardons  have  been  granted,  seldom  or  ever 
incline  to  reform,  even  when  they  have  acquired  property.  In- 
toxication and  fraud  are  habitual  to  them ;  and  hardly  six  persons 
can  be  named  throughout  the  colony,  who,  being  educated  men, 
and  having  been  transported  for  felonies,  have  afterwards  become 
sober,  moral,  and  industrious  members  of  the  community.  Crime 
is  of  constant  occurrence,  and  so  completely  organized,  that  cattle 
are  carried  off  from  the  settlers  in  large  numbers,  and  slaughtered 
for  the  traders .  in  Sydney,  who  contract  with  the  commissariat. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  the  vicious  habits  alone  of  the  town  which  are 
to  be  dreaded,  but  the  effects  that  are  communicated  and  felt 
throughout  the  country.  The  agricultural  labourer  is  encouraged 
to  plunder  his  master,  by  finding  a  ready  sale  for  the  property  he 
steals,  and  whenever  his  occupations  call  him  to  the  towns,  he 
sees  and  yields  himself  to  the  vicious  habits  around  him.  He 
returns  intoxicated  and  unsettled  to  his  employer's  farm,  and 
incites  his  comrades  to  the  same  sensual  indulgences,  with  equal 
disregard  of  the  risk  and  the  consequences.  To  these  causes  the 
present  vitiated  and  disorganized  state  of  the  convicts  in  New 
South  Wales  is  chiefly  attributable ;  and  the  extent  pf  the  evil 
may  be  in  some  degree  estimated,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  ex- 
pense of  the  police  establishment  amounts  to  more  than  <£20,000 
per  annum  for  a  population  of  40,(XX)  souls. — (Rep.  App.  No.  6, 

?}.  142.)  The  Rev.  T.  H.  Scott,  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Howick, 
rom  New  South  Wales,  on  the  effects  of  transportation,  fairly 
gives  up  the  colony  as  a  place  either  for  the  punishment  or  pre- 
vention of  crime.  The  causes,  according  to  him,  have  chiefly 
originated  in  the  lax  state  of  discipline ;  but  this  laxity  of  disci- 
pline is  inseparable  from  the  very  idea  of  a  mixed  agricultural 
colony,  composed  of  free  emigrants,  freed  convicts  or  emancipists, 
and  convicts  themselves.  There  may  have  been  gross  mismanage- 
ment in  the  regulations  of  the  colony ;  but  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  colony  is  based,  imply  the  existence  of  many  of 
the  grievances  Mr.  Scott  points  out.  Some  of  them  are,  perhaps, 
remediable.  There*  was  no  reason  that  lands  should  be  granted 
to  base  and  unprincipled  persons,  or  that  convicts  should  be 
assigned  to  men  themselves  without  character.  The  evils  arising 
from  the  unnatural  state  in  which  the  convicts  live,  their  separa- 
tion from  their  families,  and  the  disproportion  between  the  sexes, 
are  of  a  nature  diflicult  to  cope  with,  and  are  perhaps  inseparable 
from  the  condition  in  which  we  place  the  convict,  and  form  part 
of  the  inconveniences  of.  an  imperfect  system  of  slavery; 
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The  history  of  a  convict  is  thus  traced  by  this  clergyman:  his 
duty  leads  him  to  become  acquainted  with  the  facts,  and  we  see 
nothing  in  his  position  which  should  induce  him  to  exaggerate  or 
warp  them.  "  On  his  arrival,  if  he  be  not  retained  for  the  use  of 
the  government,  (which  most  of  the  mechanics  and  useful  sort 
were),  he  is  assigned  to  some  applicanti  without  regard  to  bis 
crime,  sentence,  or  behaviour,  and  far  too  often  without  regard  to 
the  character  of  the  applicant.  If  the  latter  be  one  of  the  freed 
men,  the  convict  most  likely  eats  and  drinks  with  him,  and  shares 
in  all  the  familiarity  of  his  domestic  life  (if  it  can  be  so  called)  of 
drunkenness  and  debauchery.  Under  little  controul,  and  oftea 
through  bad  and  harsh  treatment,  he  runs  away,  or  is  seduced 
awayi  and  gets  drunk,  commits  some  theft,  and  is  taken  up  and 
is  punished  by  being  returned  on  the  hands  of  government,  or 
sentenced  to  some  imprisonment.  Of  these,  in  the  year  18tf9» 
there  were  upwards  of  4000  at  the  different  stations,  where  the 
overseers  of  the  different  gangs  are  convicts  themselves;  and  if 
they  are  near  places  where  work  is  to  be  had,  especially  near 
Sydney,  nothing  was  more  common  than  for  the  overseer  to  wink 
at  the  absence  of  the  convict  for  many  hours  from  his  employ^ 
and  share  with  him  his  gains,  which,  if  he  were  a  good  mechanic^ 
would  be  four  or  five  shillings.  As  they  were  fed,  clothed,  and 
housed  by  government,  the  surplus  generally  was  spent  in  spirits^ 
and  to  this  may  be  attributed  the  very  large  consumption  of  that 
article,  from  whence  also  is  derived  so  great  a  portion  of  the  re« 
venue.  If,  therefore,  this  system  were  abolished,  the  colonial 
revenue  would  necessarily  be  reduced,  but  the  effect  on  the  con- 
duct and  character  of  the  convict  would  be  altered.  If  there 
have  been  a  few  instances  of  individuals  who  have  improved^ 
those  men  have  not  sought,  nor  do  they  now  seek,  for  power,  nor 
do  they  desire  to  see  it  possessed  by  their  own  class :  they  are 
very  sensitive,  and  this  produces  a  desire  to  seek  retirement  and 
to  shun  power  and  publicity." — Rep.  App.  No.  VII*  p»  146. 

The  unhappy  course  here  detailed  arises  from  that  mixture  of 
liberty  and  slavery  which  is  an  essential  part  of  the  system  of 
transportation.  Mr.  Scott  attributes  it  to  relaxed  discipline :  if 
the  bands  of  discipline  were  drawn  sufficiently  tight  to  repress  all 
the  evils,  or  the  main  part  of  them,  arising  from  the  present  mode 
of  managing  and  distributing  convicts.  New  South  Wales  must 
gradually  be  reduced  to  one  great  penitentiary.  In  that  case  it 
would  only  differ  from  a  penitentiary  at  home,  in  being  more  ex^ 
pensive,  and  having  more  chances  of  mismanagement. 

Much  evil  has  already  been  done.  The  white  slave  trade  is 
even  worse  than  the  black;  we  planted  an  impure  population  on 
an  innocent  shore;  we  have  inculcated  our  impttritiesy  propa-« 
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gated  poison*  Sydney  is  a  Upas  tree  of  crime^  and  we  have 
spent  nnllions  in  aggravating  its  noxiousness.  Let  the  evil  cease* 
Ages  will  take  place  before  that  unhappy  land  is  purified  from 
the  contaminating  dregs  of  our  civilized  crowds^  but  let  us  not 
renew  the  mischief  from  day  to  day,  aggravating  and  perhaps  per- 
petuating the  most  horrible  enormities.  The  AuttnUian  colonies 
have  been  bom  in  sin,  and  many  ages  must  elapse  before  the  stain 
is  wiped  out.  Were  the  infant  in  the  cradle,  as  is  but  too  often 
the  case,  to  fester  with  the  diseases  inherited  from  its  debauched 
parents,  it  would  be  an  apt  illustration  of  the  brilliant  invention 
which  transplanted  crime  into  a  soil  yet  better  adapted  than  our 
own  for  its  vigorous  increase  and  continuation. 

We  have  no  drawback  of  feeling,  in  utterly  condemning  the  sys- 
tem of  transportation,  and  in  thus  raising  a  warning  voice  to  our 
neighbours  against  adopting  our  ancient  error  well  nigh  repented 
of,  for  on  no  score  is  there  a  word  to  be  said  in  its  favour.  And 
without  entering  into  the  wide  and  interesting  question  of  prison 
discipline,  we  may  say  the  remedy  stares  us  in -the  face.  Look  at 
the  mstitution  at  Philadelphia,  or  even  that  at  Sid^  Sing,  less 
perfect  in  our  estimation,  or  let  us  compare  in  any  pomt  of  view, 
moral  or  economical,  our  own  Penitentiary,  a  verv  imperfect  and 
not  altogether  well  arranged  establishment,  with  the  effects  of 
transportation.  ,  The  hulks  are  bad,  transportation  is  much  worse; 
the  Penitentiary  contrasted  with  either  is  admirable,  but  the  number 
of  convicts  sent  to  each  is  exactly  in  the  inverse  [proportion  of 
their  merits.  Solitude  is  perhaps  the  only  discipline  which  deters 
from  crime,  while  it  most  of  all  tends  to  the  reformation  of  the 
habitual  criminal.  The  power  is  great  in  another  most  important 
point  of  view.  It  converts  labour  into  relaxation.  Shut  up  a 
human  being  in  solitude,  and  before  the  end  of  three  days,  he  will 
demand  work  as  a  relief:  it  will  soon  be  his  grand  consolation, 
and  when  its  results  are  connected  with  his  future  provision,  he 
will  soon  be  in  love  with  it.  It  is  on  the  very  opposite  principle 
to  this,  that  the  hard  labour  bill  was  constructed,  and  on  which 
our  prison  discipline  is  as  yet  framed. 

It  is  long  since  Mr.  Bentham,  in  his  Panopticon  scheme,  un* 
deceived  the  world  as  to  the  fallacy  of  hoping  any  thing  from 
forced  labour.  In  the  same  work,  too»  he  laid  down  the  principle 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  of  rendering  labour  itself  a  pleasure  by 
means  of  solitude.  It  is  this  simple  idea  which  will  revolutio- 
nize the  whole  of  the  present  European  institutions  for  the  pre- 
vention of  crime.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  American  experiments. 
Of  the  establishment  at  Philadelphia,  the  pleasant  and  intelligent 
work  of  Mr.  Vigne,  an  English  barrister,  which  has  just  made  its 
appearance^  furnishes  m  with  a  brief  but  significant  report:  w« 
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could  not  adopt  a  fitter  conclusion  for  the ,  observations  contained 
in  this  article. 

''  In  ffiy  way  back  from  tbe  city,  I  visited  the  Penitentiary  of  Penn- 
svlvania.  This  is  the  most  extepsife  building  in  the  Uaited  States. 
The  front  is  670  feet  in  lengths  very  handsome,  and  bearing  a  baroDial 
and  gloomy  appearance,  in  the  style  of  our  old  English  castles.  Its 
area  is  a  square,  with  a  tower  at  each  angle  of  tfie  prison  wall.  It  is 
intended  that  eight  corridors  should  radiate  from  an  observatory  in  the 
centre  of  the  area,  but  only  three  are  in  use  at  present.  These  contain 
the  celb,  and  command  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  a  plentiful  supply 
of  water.  The  only  punishment  adopted  is  solitary  confinement.  Tbis 
Penitentiary  is  too  young  an  establishment  to  afibrd  a  perfect  confidence 
in  the  opinions  of  those  who  are  favourable  to  the  system.  The  reports 
of  tbe  inspectors  are,  however,  extremely  encouraging.  The  £r8t  and 
present  warder  (Mr.  Samuel  R.  Wood)  was  only  appointed  in  June, 
1829.  This  gentleman,  who  is  well  known  as  a  kind  of  second  Howard 
in  his  way,  has  visited  many  of  the  principal  prisons  in  Europe,  and 
now  finds  employment  for  his  talents  and  his  humanity  in,  I  believe,  his 
native  city.  Every  crime  committed  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  on 
this  side  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  that  is  punishable  by  iropiison- 
ment  at  all  for  the  space  or  one  year  or  more,  is  to  be  expiated  *Dy  soli- 
tary confinement  within  this  Penitentiary.  That  at  Pittsburg,  on  the 
Ohio,  receives  those  whose  crimes  are  committed  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Alleghany.  Every  prisoner  is  allowed  to  work  at  his  trade ;  or  if 
he  have  none,  or  one  that  he  cannot  follow  in  his  cell,  he  is  albwed  to 
choose  one,  and  is  instructed  by  one  of  his  overseers,  who  are  all  masters 
of  diflfereut  trades.  Mr.  Wood,  in  his  last  report,  gives  it  as  his  opimon, 
that  a  prisoner  who  has  two  years  or  upwards  to  remain  in  prison,  can, 
in  his  solitary  cell,  earn  sufficient  to  clear  all  his  expenses  firom  his  ad- 
mission till  his  discharge.  The  Philadelphia  system  differs  from  that  at 
Sing-Sing,  in  the  state  of  New  York.  At  Sing-Sing  the  prisoners  are 
brought  out  to  work  together,  but  are  not  allowed  to  speak  to  each  other. 
At  Philadelphia  they  never  work  together ;  and  from  the  time  of  his 
admission,  one  prisoner  never  sees  or  speaks  with  another.  My  Englbh 
ideas  were  not  a  little  startled  at  first,  when  I  found  that  high  treason  is 
expiable  by  solitary  confinement  for  ten  years.  Treason  against  tbe 
state  of  Pennsylvania  is  here  alluded  to. 

*'  By  the  article  of  the  constitution,  treason  agamst  the  United  States 
shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against  them  ^  or  in  adhering  to  their 
enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of 
treason  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  Che  same  overt-act, 
or  on  confession  in  open  court.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the 
punishment  of  treason,  but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption 
of  blood  or  forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  of  one  person  attainted. 
Treason  against  the  United  States  is  a  capital  offence ;  murder  in  the 
second  degree,  that  is,  murder  committed  in  a  sudden  quarrel,  but  with- 
out malice  prepense,  is  punished  by  solitary  confinement  at  labour  for 
three,  and  not  more  than  six  years ;  for  the  second  ofience,  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  ten  years.  The  punishment  for  burglary  is  solitary  eon- 
finement  for  not  less  than  two,  nor  more  than  ten  years ;  for  the  second 
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offence,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  fifieen  years.  For  robbery^  or  being 
accessory  thereto,  before  the  hct,  the  period  is  for  not  less  than  one,  nor 
more  than  seven  years  5  for  the  second  offence,  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing twelve  years.  Mayheim,  kidnapping,  horse*stealing,  perjury,  &c* 
are  all  punished  by  solitary  confinement  for  different  periods.  Almost 
every  species  of  forgery,  or  aiding,  abetting,  or  commanding  the  perpe- 
tration of  a  forgery,  whether  it  be  of  the  coin  of  the  state,  or  have  re- 
ference to  the  sale,  utterance,  or  delivery,  or  having  in  possession  the 
metallic  plate  used  in  the  forging  of  any  note  of  any  bank  incorporated 
in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  or  forging,  defacing,  corrupting,  or  em- 
bezzling any  charters,  gifts,  grants,  bonds,  bills,  wills,  conveyances,  or 
contracts ;  or  defacing,  or  falsifying  any  enrolment,  registry,  or  record ; 
or  forging  any  entry  of  the  acknowledgement,  certificate,  or  endorse- 
ment, whereby  the  freehold  or  inheritance  of  any  persons  may  be  charged  ^ 
or  of  counterfeiting  the  hand  or  seal  of  another  with  intent  to  defraud  ^ 
or  the  privy  or  great  seal  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  is  punished  with 
solitary  confinement  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one,  nor  more  than 
seven  years  j  and,  for  the  second  offence,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  ten 
years.  It  is  expected  that  few  offenders  will  run  tlie  risk  of  solitary  con- 
finement for  a  second  time. 

"  Wh^  first  received,  the  prisoner  is  left  alone,  and  it  seldom  happens 
that  be  does  not  ask  for  a  Bible,  and  work,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
hoars.  A  Bible  and  a  few  other  religious  books  are  allowed  him,  in  a 
few  days  the  withdrawal  of  his  employment  is  felt,  and  adopted  as  a 
punishment,  with  the  most  obstinate  and  hardened.  The  chaplain  occa- 
sionally visits  the  prisoners,  and  on  Sundays  he  takes  a  station  whence 
the  words  of  prayer  and  exhortation  can  be  heai'd  by  every  prisoner  in 
his  cell,  as  they  echo  along  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  corridor. 

"  If  any  punishment  can  be  said  to  be  dignified,  that  of  solitary  con- 
finement has  a  claim  to  that  epithet.  Justice  to  society  is  nobly  done, 
not  only  in  the  removal  of  the  prisoner  in  the  first  instance,  but,  secondly, 
by  enabling  him  to  return,  as  it  were,  to  the  world,  a  wiser  and  a  better 
man* 

**  The  end  of  solitary  confinement  is  the  reformation  of  the  criminal, 
by  obliging  him  to  think  who  never  thought  before.  If  reflection  can 
be  awakened,  and  conscience  can  obtain  a  hearing,  its  advantages  will 
be  readily  acknowledged.  The  prisoner  is  forced  to  commune  with  his  own 
soul }  the  all  powerful  voice  ot  ridicule  is  absent  and  unheard  ;  remorse 
is  not  stifled,  and  penitence  is  not  put  to  flight  by  the  sneers  of  a  disso- 
lute companion  ;  with  no  one  to  admire  and  applaud  His  resolution  to  be 
'  game,'  to  submit  is  the  only  alternative.*' — Six  Months  in  America, 
vol.  i.  p.  31—38. 

After  the  statements  we  have  brought  forward,  and  the  view  of 
the  subject  here  taken,  what  will  be  said  of  a  French  author  of 
intelligence  taking  upon  himself,  at  this  time  of  day,  in  the  face 
of  th^  flood  of  light  spread  abroad  on  this  subject,  to  recommend 
in  an  elaborate  volume,  the  example  of  one  of  our  greatest  and 
worst  state  blunders  ? 

VOL.  IX.   NO.  XVUI.  G  O 
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Abt.  IX.— 1.   Fwidgruben  des  alien  Nordens,  bearbeitet  nnd 
herausgegeben,  durch  Dr.  Gustav  Thormoad  Lecis,  (Mines  of 
the  ancient  North  wrought  and  published  by  Dr.  G.  T.  Legisy) 
5  Bander.     8vo.    Leipzig,  1829— 1831. 
^.  Vaulu-^,  das  dlteste  Denkmal gertnamsclHtardischer  Sprackt 
u.  8.  w,  von  Ludwig  Ettmiiller,  (The  Vaulu-spi,  the  oldest 
monument  of  the  ancient  Germano-northem  language^  file,  bj 
L.  Ettmiiller.)    8vo.     Leipzig,  1830. 
Wb  have  often  had  occasion  to  praise  the  literary  zeal  of  tke 
Germans,  which  causes  them  to  leave  no  nook  or  cimmy  of 
knowledge  unexplored.     If  others  start  the  ^ame,  they  ar9  sum 
speedily  to  join  in  the  chase  and  to  distance  their  fellow-sportsnen. 
We  English  were  the  first  to  get  a  view  of  the  Sanscrit,  we  set  up 
a  loud  halloo,  thinking  we  had  the  chase  all  to  ourselves,  when 
behold !  the  Schlegels,  Bopp,  Rosen  and  others  appeared  in  the 
field,  and  we  are,  or  we  fear  we  very   soon  shall  be,  thrown 
out.      It  is  true,  the  Germans  occasionally  employ  their  time 
very  unprofitably,  particularly  when  they  take  to  the  Greek  me- 
tres--we  think  with  Payne  Knight  on  this  subject — but  if  they 
do  commit  this  folly,  as  we  will  venture  to  call  it,  they  am|ily 
redeem  it  by  the  value  of  their  labours  in  the  other  departmesis 
of  classic  philology,  whereas  in  our  "  colleges  and  halls,"  the  meUt 
is  a  sort  of  **  one  thing  needful,"  and  he  who  is  expert  at  Sap* 
phics  and  Alcsics,  and  can  scan  Pindar  and  the  tragic  chomsses 
after  the  newest  i^hion,  is  the  man  of  eminence.     But  all  this 
will  probably  be  amended  before  very  lon^. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  antiquities  of  the  North  would 
attract  the  attention  of  the  Germans,  for  they  are  the  antiquities 
of  the  national  stock  to  which  we  all  belong,  and  it  is  only  tbnre 
that  we  can  expect  to  find  any  satisfactory  information  respecting 
the  religion,  the  manners,  and  the  opinions  of  our  ancestors,  the 
remains  of  German  and  Anglo-Saxon  literature  being  perfectly 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  what  is  extant  in  the  North. 
Accordingly  several  Germans  of  learning  and  talent  have  devoted 
their  attention  to  this  branch  of  knowledge,  and  we  trust  that 
their  labours,  combined  with  those  of  the  scholars  of  Denmark 
and  Sweden  will  succeed  in  giving  us  a  tolerably  clear  conceptioi| 
of  the  opinions  and  manners  of  those  Northmen,  who  sent  forth, 
in  former  times,  their  warriors  "  conquering  and  to  conquer,^  and 
whose  descendants  are  now  among  the  noblest,  most  moral,  and 
most  enlightened  of  those  who  inhabit  this  globe;  and  of  those 
Germans  who  pushed  from  its  base  the  Roman  Colossus,  and 
sowed  the  seeds  of  liberty  wherever  they  imprinted  the  traces  of 
their  feet.  Though  long  truants  in  the  cause,  we  ourselves,  amidst 
our  fondness  for  Ught  reading  and  for  those  histoiits  •#  nighty 
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oatioiM  tdapted  t»  the  waistcoat  pocket,  with  which  the  proprie* 
tors  and  publisben  of  our  monthlj  miscellaDies  so  considerately, 
though  to  the  utter  detriment  of  all  real  and  solid  literature,  sup* 
fty  us — even  v?e  exhibit  symptonos  of  better  things,  and  the  cok* 
lection  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  remains,  of  which  the  first  folume 
wiH  appear  before  long,  will,  we  are  confident,  be  creditable  to 
British  learning,  British  criticism,  and,  we  may  add,  Britisb 
patriotism. 

The  two  works  which  bead  our  article  are  specimens  of  what 
the  Grermans  are  doing  at  present  in  the  department  of  Northern 
Utenrture.  They  consist  chiefly  of  translations  of  the  Eddas, 
and  contain  disquisitions  on  various  points  of  Northern  archas^ 
logy,  which  are  treated  not  without  ability.  Mr.  Ettmiiller  im 
pMticiikur  exhibits  a  sane  spirit  of  criticism,  but  we  cannot  help 
saying  that  it  is  hardly  excusable  in  the  translator  of  the  Vaulu-^ 
sra  in  1850,  to  evince  no  knowledge  of  Rask's  edition  of  the 
Eddas,  and  of  the  mythological  writings  of  Finn  Magnusen. 

One  of  the  disquisitions  in  the  volames  of  Dr.  Legis  is  on  the 
anbject  of  the  ancient  northern  Runes,  in  which  he  has  chi^y 
Mlowed  the  guidance  of  G^ijer  the  Swedish  historian,  one  of  the 
flMMt  distingttished  scholars  of  the  North.  As  this  subject  wilt 
probably  prove  more  interesting  to  our  readers  than  criticisms  on 
the  Eddaa,  we  shall  devote  to  it  the  remainder  of  the  present  arti* 
ele,  for  our  lucubration  we  are  resolved  shall  be  of  moderate 
leagth. 

The  first  question  then  naturally  is — What  are  Runes?  and 
the  plain  simple  answer  is-*-they  are  the  letters  used  by  the  an- 
cient Gotho-German  race.  What  is  the  signification  of  the  word 
Rune,  and  whence  is  it  derived  ?  is  the  second. — As  for  the  de- 
rivation. Dr.  Legis,  following  Reineggs,  finds  it  in  the  Phcenician, 
more  properly  Arabic,  word  Rumeh,  which  signifies  mapc.  This 
etymon  rests  on  the  supposition  of  the  Phoenicians  having  traded 
wwtb,  and  brought  letters  to  the  North,  as  they  did  to  Greece; 
an  opinion  which  we  shall  by  and  by  gently  combat.  Dr. 
Legis,  by  an  enumeration  of  passages  in  the  Sagas,  and  in  the 
Gothic,  Anglb-Saxon,  and  their  kindred  literature,  where  the 
verb  or  the  substantive  occurs,  finds  that  the  general  idea  implied 
is  that  of  whispering,  secrecy,  magic,  and  thence  infers,  that  the 
Phoenicians,  who  traded  to  the  Baltic,  communicated  their  letters, 
with  all  due  mystery,  to  the  Scandinavian  priesthood  alone.  To 
us  the  opinion  of  old  Olaus  Wormius,  which  Dr.  Legis  mentions 
only  not  to  omit  any  thin^,  carries  more  evidence  with  it  than  any 
Phoenician  theory.  This  father  of  Runology  deduces  it  very 
simply  from  the  old  Swedish  riirtna,  Isl.  riu,  Angela-Sax.  reun,  sig* 
■ifymg  Si  furrow,  a  waler^course,  and  asks,  if  there  is  any  one  who 
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doea  not  discern  its'  agreement  with  the  BouffrpofijSoy  exarare  4r 
versus  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  and  certainly  any  one  who  looks 
at  the  Runic  letters,  of  which  a  firm,  straight,  upright  line  is 
always  an  essential  part,  will  be  very  much  inclined  to  assent  to 
this  unforced  etymology,  more  especially  when  it  is  recollected, 
that  the  runes  were  first  drawn  on  wood  or  stone,  and  that  the 
term  used  to  express  this  action  (Isl.  rista,  rita,  Anglo-Sax.  writan, 
Eng.  write,)  signified  to  scratch  or  cut  in. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Liegis  that  the  runes  first  employed  by 
the  ancient  priests  of  the  North,  were  small  bits  of  wood,  which  they 
put  together  according  to  certain  rules,  so  as  to  form  the  letters. 
Hence,  he  thinks,  came  the  angular  forn^  of  the  runes,  and  hence 
too  the  original  application  of  the  German  term  (auslegen,  to  lay 
out)  which  signifies,  to  interpret,  Runestqfir, in  the  Icelandic,  and 
Buchstdbe  {Book  or  Beech'Staves)  in  German,  are  the  words  which 
signify  letters.  All  these  refer  to  a  use  of  sticks,  as  a  vehicle  of 
literal  characters,  but,  perhaps,  the  origin  may  lie  in  the  practice 
of  cutting  the  runes  on  them.  In  this  way  the  one  piece  of  wood 
might  answer  a  double  purpose — as  an  epistle,  and  as  a  walking- 
stick.  Saxo  tells  us,  that  Amlethus  (Hamlet),  when  on  his  voyage 
to  England,  found  the  piece  of  wood  on  which  was  engraved  the 
letter  to  the  king  of  that  island,  directing  him  to  put  him  to  death. 
He  forthwith  shaved  off  the  runes,  and  cut  others,  thus  turning 
the  tables  on  his  two  companions,  who  were  put  to  death  by 
the  British  monarch,  while  he  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
the  prince.  The  calendar-staves  of  willow-wood,  either  roond  or 
with  four  or  six  sides,  and  inscribed  with  runic  letters,  have  been 
used  in  the  North  from  the  most  remote  times  down  to  the  1 7di 
century. 

The  runes  were  in  efiect  employed  by  the  ancient  Scandi- 
navians for  all  the  purposes  to  which  the  Roman  letters  are 
now  applied.  They  were  used  for  inscriptions  on  rocks  and 
other  substances,  as  on  drinking  cups,  household  furniture, 
shields,  scabbards,  distaffs,  8cc.  That  even  poems  of  some  length 
were  cut  in  runes  on  wooden  tables,  is  proved  by  the  following 
incident  in  the  life  of  the  scald  Egil,  the  son  of  Skalagrim,  who 
flourished  in  the  tenth  century. 

*'  Some  time  after  bis  return  home,  Egil  lost  a  son,  Gunnar,  and 
shortly  afterwards  bis  eldest  son,  Baudvar,  suffered  shipwreck  in  the 
Barg-bay.  When  the  father  had  found  the  corpse  on  the  strand,  he 
rode  with  it  to  the  mound  of  Skalagrim,  which  he  caused  to  be  opened, 
and  laid  the  corpse  within  it.  Egil  wore  tight  breeches,  and  a  red  coat, 
tight  above,  and  wide  at  the  sides.  His  blood  rushed  at  such  a  rate 
that  both  coat  and  breeches  burst.  When  he  came  home  he  went  into 
the  chamber  where  he  used  to  sleep,  lay  down,  and  bolted  the  door ;  no 
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€»ne  Tentared  to  speak  to  him.  He  lay  thus  for  three  days  without  eating 
or  drinking.  On  the  third  morning,  his  wife,  Asgerde,  made  one  of  the 
men-servants  ride  to  Uiardarholt,  where  Egil*s  be^t  beloved  child,  Thor- 
gude,  who  was  married  to  Olof  Pau,  resided.  She  came  in  the  even- 
ing. When  Asgerde  asked  if  she  had  eaten  her  evening  meal,  she 
answered  with  a  loud  voice,  'I  have  eaten  no  evening  br^,  and  will 
partake  of  none  till  I  go  to  Freya'*.  She  then  went  to  the  chamber, 
and  called  to  her  father,  that  he  might  open  the  door.  '  It  is  my  desire,' 
said  she,  *  that  we  should  both  go  the  same  journey.'  Egil  opene<I  the 
door,  and  Thorgude  laid  herself  on  the  other  bed.  '  Thou  doest  well, 
daughter,'  said  Egil,  '  in  that  thou  wilt  follow  thy  father.  Great  love 
hast  thou  shown  me.'  '  How  could  I  outlive  this  affliction  ? '  said  she. 
They  both  were  silent  for  a  time.  Then  spake  Egil :  '  Art  thou  chew- 
ing any  thing,  my  daughter  ?  *  '  I  am  chewing  dulse,  for  I  think  it 
will  thus  go  worse  with  me  3  1  should  else  be  afraid  of  living  too  long.* 
^  Is  that  deadly  to  mankind  ? '  '  Very  deadly,'  said  she  5  '  Wilt  thou 
eat  of  it  ? '  '  Why  not }  *  replied  he.  A  short  time  after,  she  called 
for  something  to  drink ;  she  got  some  water.  Egil  said,  '  that  comes 
of  eating  searweed  3  one  thirsts  but  so  much  the  more.'  '  Wilt  thou 
drink,  father  ?'  said  she.  He  took  a  horn,  and  swallowed  the  drink. 
^  Oh,  there  we  were  deceived,'  said  Thorgude,  '  that  was  milk.'  Then 
Egil  bit  a  large  piece  out  of  the  horn,  and  cast  it  on  the  ground.  '  What 
shall  we  do  now,'  said  Thorgude,  '  since  our  design  has  been  hindered 
for  the  present.  I  should  think,  father,  that  we  shall  now  live  long 
enough  for  you  to  make  a  song  on  Baudvar,  and  for  me  to  mark  it  on  a 
sta£F.  Egil  said  that  he  did  not  think  himself  capable  of  making  a 
poem,  but  he  would  try.  The  song  was  called  *  The  Loss  of  the  Son,' 
(JSonar  Tarrck.)  As  he  advanced  in  the  composition  of  it,  he  gradually 
regained  his  equanimity  -,  he  got  up  from  his  bed,  when  it  was  finished, 
brought  it  to  his  family,  placed  himself  on  the  high  seat,  and  made, 
after  the  ancient  custom,  the  memorial-beer  be  drunk  to  the  dead.  When 
Thorgude  was  going  home  she  got  handsome  presents  from  him.' 

This  poem,  which  is  still  extant,  and  which  Dr.  Legis  has  trans- 
lated, contains  twenty-four  stanzas  of  eight  lines  each,  and  must 
consequently  have  occupied  several  staves.  It  is  probable  that  the 
poems  of  the  Edda  were  originally  preserved  in  this  way,  and  were 
not  committed  solely  to  the  custody  of  the  memory. 

A  most  important  use  of  the  runes  was  for  making  inscriptions 
on  rocks  and  stones,  of  which  there  are  from  fourteen  to  fifteen 
hundred  remaining,  thirteen  hundred  of  which  belong  to  Sweden, 
and  of  them,  more  than  one  half  to  the  single  province  of  Upp- 
land.  In  Iceland  there  are  but  fourteen.  Kune-stones  have  also 
been  found  in  Germany,Eng]and,  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  In  the  year 
1824,  a  small  rune-stone,  five  inches  long  and  one  thick,  was  found 


"    •  Thai  is,  tUl  I  die.    The  souls  of  women  were  supposed  to  go  to  the  abode  of  Freya, 
the  goddess  of  love. 
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on  an  isle  of  West  Greenland,  named  Eingiktorsoak,  bearing 
an  inscription,  dated  in  the  year  1135,  and  thus  proving  that  in 
the  12th  century  the  west  coast  of  Greenland  was  knbwn  as  far 
north  as  it  is  at  the  present  day.  These  rune-stones,  called  by 
the  Icelanders  Bantasteinor,  were  usually  raised  in  memory  of  the 
dead ;  and  the  inscriptions  which  they  bear,  like  our  tomb-stones, 
tell  the  name  of  the  deceased,  and  briefly  enumerate  some  of  th< 
most  remarkable  actions  of  his  life,  his  making  of  roads  or  bridgea* 
his  travels,  and  free-booting  or  other  expeditions  to  Russia, 
Livonia,  Finland,  England,  Lombardy,  Greece,  Asia.  They 
were  not  always  raised  where  the  body  was  buried,  but,  like  the 
Grecian  cenotaphs,  not  unfrequently  stood  in  honour  of  those  who 
had  perished  in  those  distant  lands.  Thus  on  a  rune-stone  of 
Gothland,  it  is  said  of  the  person  whose  memory  it  celebrates, 
that  he  was  treacherously  slain  by  the  Blue  Men,  i.  e.  the  Moors. 
A  rune-stone,  now  in  the  park  of  Oagenas,(in  Sweden,)  whither  it 
was  brought  from  the  steeple  of  the  church  of  Saleby,  which  it  had 
been  built  into,  has  the  following  inscription,  Jtark  Xriio/fn 
gardi  kubl  thaussi  eftir  Thuru  kunu  sin,  su  tutir  i  AkU  mUh  allum 
vi  barthi  Tiraka  auk  kunu  kier,  i.  e.  "  Atark,  a  Christian,  raised 
this  monument  to  Thuru,  his  wife,  who  died  in  Accon  (Acre), 
with  all.  We  fought  with  the  Turks,  the  dear  wife  also/* — It  was 
in  the  year  1191  that  Acre  was  taken  by  the  Crusaders. 

The  rune-stones  extend  from  the  10th  to  the  13th  century, 
some  few  belonging  to  the  time  of  heathenism.  Age  has 
rendered  many  of  them  illegible,  though  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
of  the  two  kinds  of  granite  to  be  found  in  the  North,  the  red  and 
the  white,  the  latter,  as  the  hardest  and  most  permanent,  has  been 
invariably  selected  for  inscription.  The  difficultj^  of  decyphering 
these  inscriptions  is  farther  increased  by  the  capricious  forms  into 
■which  they  are  frequently  thrown.  The  runes,  to  be  sure,  are 
always  enclosed  between  two  parallel  lines,  but  these  wind  and 
twist,  sometimes  crossing  and  re-crossing,  so  as  to  set  the  reader 
completely  at  fault.  They  sometimes  run  from  top  to  bottom, 
sometimes  from  bottom  to  top ;  now  they  are  in  large,  now  in  coa^ 
centric  semicircles ;  now  in  squares ;  now  in  triangles;  again  in 
crosses,  or  running  from  right  to  left,  or  from  left  to  right.  At 
times  letters  are  put  out  of  their  proper  place,  or  the  difficulty  is 
increased  by  the  circumstance  of  the  artist  having  used  a  patoi$  or 
dialect,  which  we  have  hardly  any  means  of  understanding. 

It  is  remarked,  that  scarcely  any  of  the  inscriptions  relate  to 
any  person  who  is  known  in  history,  and  that  we  therefore  tannot 
derive  from  them  that  species  of  information  which  we  expect 
(without  perhaps  much  more  reason)  to  obtain  from  the  monu- 
ments of  Egypt ;  they  only  serve  however  to  give  some  insight  into 
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the  naiwers  of  tlie  NorA  at  die  time  to  which  diey  belong.  That 
victories  and  other  great  events  were  in  old  times  cut  in  runes  oil 
Ae  flat  or  upright  faces  of  the  granite  rocks^  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  Saxo,  who  wrote  in  the  12th  century,  says  that  ''  in 
Bleidng  (in  Sweden),  are  to  be  seen  wonderful  letters  on  a  table 
of  rock,  over*  wfaidi  ar  path  runs  southwards  from  the  sea  to  the 
desert  of  Warend.  The  path  is  as  it  were  enclosed  between  two 
lioes,  which  are  cut  into  the  rock  at  no  great  distance  from  each 
other,  but  which  extend  a  long  way :  between  them  can  be  seen 
the  engraved  characters,  and  though  the  ground  is  uneven  by 
reason  of  heights  and  hollows,  the  traces  of  the  letters  may  be  every- 
where followed."  He  adds,  that  King  Valdemar  I.  of  Denmark> 
wishing  to  learn  the  meaning  of  them^  sent  some  persons  thither 
to  copy  them  on  boards,  but  they  could  make  nothing  of  them, 
as  they  were  pardy  filled  up  with  earth,  partly  effaced  by  its  being 
in  a  pathway.  It  was  said,  however,  tiiat  they  had  been  cut  by 
Kio^  Harald  Hildetand,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  exploits 
of  his  father.  Mr.  Geijer,  who  relates  this  circumstance  m  his 
History  of  Sweden,  says  that  there  is  still  to  be  seen  in  Bleking  a 
rock  called  Runemo,  (liu;ie-AeafA,Runn^mede?)  where  characters 
■lay  be  discerned  between  two  lines,  which  are  visible  for  a  length 
of  tiiirty-five  ells,  in  which  some  think  they  recognize  runes,  while 
others  regard  theni  merely  as  the  sport  of  nature.  Saxo  also  tells 
us  that  Rajs^r  Lodbrok,  after  a  victoiy  in  Bjarmaland,  cut  an  ac- 
count of  his  deeds  on  a  hill ;  and  some  inscriptions  on  rocks  are  yet 
to  be  seen  in  the  North.  We  should  probably  have  an  abundance 
of  these  lithographic  monuments  still  remaining,  to  aid  our  re- 
searches into  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  ancient  North,  were 
it  not  that  the  first  converts  to  Christianity  waged,  under  the  gui- 
dance of  the  missionaries,  a  war  of  annihilation  against  the  religion 
of  their  fathers  and  every  thing  belonging  to  it.  The  rune-stones 
were  used  in  the  construction  of  churches,  and  the  heathen  records 
which  they  bore  were  carefully  effaced  or  so  battered  as  to  become 
unintelligible.  How  often  posterity  has  to  curse  the  intolerant 
and  injudicious  zeal  of  preceding  generations!  What  a  rich 
treat  would  the  classical  scholar  have  in  the  works  of  Alcaeus, 
Diphilus,  Menander,  and  others,  were  it  not  for  the  barbarbm  of 
monks,  who  burned,  or  monks  who  made  palimpsests  of  the  parch-> 
ments  which  contained  them  I  The  destructive  ra^e  of  the  priests 
who  accompanied  the  conqimtadores  to  Mexico,  has  deprived  us 
of  the  means  of  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  history  and 
opinions  of  the  dwellers  of  Anahuac  than  we  shall  now  probably 
ever  attain  to ;  the  ruins  of  many  a  fair  religious  edifice  in  Scotland 
bear  witness  to  the  root-and-branch  system  of  refbrmation,  ^vhich 
prevailed  in  that  part  of  the  north. 
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Particular  ruues  were  held  to  possess  peculiar  powers*  It  is 
thus  that  Brynhilde  promises  Sigurd  that  she  will  teach  him  a 
variety  of  runes,  such  as  Victory-runes,  which,  when  inscribed  oo 
the  handle  of  his  sword  and  on  his  belt,  would  give  him  victory ; 
Sea-runes,  which  marked  on  the  rudder,  oars,  &c.  would  preserve 
from  shipwreck;  Speech-runes,  which  would  give  eloquence; 
Mind-runes,  potent  to  communicate  sense  and  wisdom.  These 
were  generally  single  letters,  which  were  supposed  to  have  a 
magic  power :  thus  the  Drink-rune^  which  secured  against  female 
treachery,  was  the  rune  for  N,  called  Nauth  ( Necessity ),  cut  oo 
the  drinking-horn,  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  the  nail  of  one  of 
the  fingers.  The  rune  for  th  {Thurs,  i.  e.  Giant),  was  believed  to 
cause  terror  and  uneasiness  to  any  woman  who  beheld  it.  This 
magic  power  of  the  runes  is  evidently  a  branch  of  die  supersti- 
tion which,  in  all  a^es  and  parts  of  the  world,  has  led  men  to 
ascribe  some  mysterious  efficacy  to  words  and  characters.  In  the 
case  of  letters,  it  owes  its  origin  probably  to  the  marvel  excited 
by  them  when  first  propounded  to  a  rude  people,  or  .to  die  signi- 
ficant appellations  given  to  each  character. 

The  original  number  of  the  runes,  like  that  of  the  .Greek  let- 
ters, was  sixteen,  but  these  did  not  correspond  either  in  order  or 
power  with  the  Greek  characters.  One  rune  expressed  b  and  p, 
another  d  and  t,  and  another  stood  for  u,  o,  y,  ae,  au,  ay,  v ;  the 
order  of  them  ran  f,  u,  th,  o,  r,  k,  h,  n,  Sec.,  and  each  had  a  signi- 
ficant name,  as  f6  (money),  (xr  (spark),  thurs  (giant)^  6s  (gate), 
reid  (ride),  &c. 

The  age  and  the  origin  of  die  runes  remain  to  be  considered. 
Tacitus  plainly  asserts  that  the  Germans  knew  not  letters,  an 
assertion  which  may  only  signify  that  they  were  not  in  common 
use  among  the  people,  and  may  not  preclude  our  supposing  the 
priests  and  the  chiefs  to  have  been  acquainted  with  them.  At  all 
events,  Tacitus  was  not  omniscient;  and  moreover,  the  Scandi- 
navians, according  to  his  own  showing,  and  to  the  express  asser* 
tion  of  Jornandes,  were  far  superior  in  culture  to  the  Germans, 
and  letters  may  have  been  in  familiar  use  with  them,  while  their 
southern  brethren  were  in  comparative  ignorance  of  them.  As  to 
the  letters  which  passed  at  difierent  times  between  the  German 
princes  and  the  Romans,  and  which  Dr.  Legis  enumerates,  they 
prove  npthing.  They  were  evidendy  in  Latin,  which  language, 
and  consequently  we  may  say  wridng,  these  princes  had  learned^ 
or  they  had  about  them  persons  who  had  done  so.  But  we  find, 
in  the  fourth  century,  diat  when  Ulphilas  formed  the  Godiic 
alphabet  from  the  Greek,  he  employed  some  characters  which 
did  not  belong  <o  that  language,  and  which  he  possibly  retained 
from  some  ancient  Teutonic  alphabet.     The  earliest  decided 
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mention  of  runes^  however^  are  these  lines  of  Venantius  Fortu- 
natus,  who  was  Bishop  of  Poictiers,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth 
century — 

'<  Barbara  fraxineis  pingatur  runa  tabellls, 
Quodque  papyrus  agit  virgula  plana  valet/' 
of  the  meaning  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

It  is  the  general^  we  might  say  the  universal,  opinion,  that  all 
the  alphabets  of  Europe  have  been  derived  from  the  Phttdician. 
Dr.  Legis  assures  us,  as  a  matter  proved,  that  these  enterprising 
traders  had  penetrated  to  the  Baltic,  and  had  thus  communicated 
their  letters  to  the  dwellers  of  its  coasts.  There  is  strong  reason, 
certainly,  for  believing  that  the  amber  of  the  North  had  made  its 
way  to  Greece  before  the  days  of  Homer ;  but  how  know  we  that 
it  was  not  overland  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  that  so 
portable  a  commodity  was  brought,  and  there  bartered  with  the 
Phoenicians  ?  We  have  no  proof  whatever  of  this  people  having 
sailed  into  the  ocean;. but,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  no  proof 
that  they  did  not  do  so.  Arguments  drawn  from  the  imperfect 
state  of  navigation  in  those  days  we  hold  to  weigh  but  little;  the 
Phoenician  vessels  may  have  been  as  stout,  and  their  sailors  as 
adventurous,  as  those  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  did  navigate  the 
ocean.  The  point  is,  and  we  apprehend  ever  will  be,  buried  in 
obscurity,  for  we  have  no  records  of  those  times  from  which  we 
can  derive  certain  information  on  the  subject. 

But  in  our  opinion  this  question  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
runes,  for  after  comparing  them  with  Phoenician  and  other 
alphabets  we  are  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  original  and 
unborrowed.  Except  in  two  or  three  of  them  we  cannot  trace  a 
resemblance  to  the  characters  of  any  other  language,  and  the 
general  principle  of  them,  viz.  their  always  containing  an  upright 
line,  would  indicate  a  construction  according  to  an  original  system. 
The  runes  we  hold  to  be  the  primitive  underived  literal  charac- 
ters of  the  Gothic  race,  invented  by  themselves  without  perhaps 
a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  any  other  alphabet ;  and  no  one 
need  be  surprised  at  this  assertion,  for  the  invention  of  an  alpha- 
bet is  not  a  matter  of  such  extreme  difficulty.  Few  probably 
will  now  be  inclined  to  believe  that  man  invented  language,  he  no 
more  did  that,  than';he  invented  a  mouth  and  tongue ;  but  the  case 
of  letters' is  different,  and  our  own  days  have  witnessed  the  actual 
invention  of  an  alphabet  by  the  Cherokee,  See-quah-yah,  who,  as 
we  are  told  by  Mr.  Knapp,  in  his  lectures  on  American  literature, 
having  seen  a  letter  sent  to  his  tribe  by  the  American  government, 
and  which  they  called  the  talking  paper,  set  about  analyzing  his 
own  language  and  discovering  its  simple  sounds,  and  succeeded 
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in  making  an  alphabet  of  it  His  characters  y/ven  arbitravj  tigw, 
but  he  hsM  been  unable  to  reduce  the  nnmber  to  less  than  eighty. 
At  first  they  were  upwards  of  two  hundred.  The  only  difference 
between  See-quah-yah  and  the  original  independent  inventors  of 
alphabets  is,  that  he  knew  that  the  thing  had  been  done ;  just  as 
Galileo  invented  the  telescope,  when  he  heard  of  the  discovery  of 
the  spectacle  maker  of  Middleburg.  They  resembled  the  man  who 
invented  a  clock,  and  then  discovered  ^at  other  people  were  weH 
acquainted  with  it  already.  Ingenuity  is  more  generally  diffused 
than  many  seem  to  apprehend.  The  Chinese  have  surely  in* 
vented  the  arbitrary  characters  by  which  they  express  the  sounds 
of  their  language ;  so  it  would  appear  did  the  Hindoos ;  and  the  Mex- 
icans were  in  the  fair  way  to  do  the  same.  Almost  all  the  arts  and 
some  of  the  sciences  have  sprung  up,  we  know  not  how,  among 
nations  and  tribes,  between  whom  no  connexion  whatever  can  be 
traced,  for  we  imagine  few  now  hold  the  hypothesis^  which  so 
much  delighted  the  French  savans  of  the  last  century,  of  tfie 
highly  civilized  race  which, ''  beyond  the  limits  vast  of  thought,** 
occupied  the  Steppes  of  Upper  Asia^  and  fragments  of  whose 
knowledge  alone  came  down  to  later  times. 

TTie  runes  then,  were  we  apprehend,  in  their  origin,  neither 
more  nor  less  than  simple  letters,  representing  the  sounds  of  the 
Gotho-Germanic  languages,  and  were  probably  the  invention  of 
the  people  of  the  Nortih.  The  material  on  which  they  were 
usually  mscribed  was  wood,  {Buck,  i.  e.  Beech,  is  in  Grerman  a 
book)  just  as  palm  leaves  are  in  India,  and  the  adjoining  countries 
at  the  present  day,  the  vehicles  of  extremely  delicate  and  beauti- 
ful literal  characters.  The  magic  virtues  ascribed  to  the  runes 
will  find  their  parallels  in  the  middle  ages  of  Europe,  and  among 
the  Mohammedans  (particularly  in  Africa)  and  other  ignorant 
people  at  the  present  day.  Letters  were  necessarily  rare,  where 
there  was  neiUier  paper  nor  parchment,  and  what  is  rare  and  at 
the  same  time  curious  will  be  sure  to  be  invested  with  a  large 
portion  of  the  wonderful. 
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Am.  X. — 1.  The&tre  dTEugenc  Scribe,  dedie  i  ses  Collabora^ 
teurs.    8  vols.    8vo.    Puns.     1828 — 1830. 

2.  Iai  Vengeance  Jtune  Italiemie,  Scribe,  Delestre  et  Desnoyers. 

3.  Robert  le  Diable,  Opera*    Scribe  et  Germain  Delavigne. 

4.  La  Marquise  de  Brinvilliers,  Opera  Camique.     Scribe  et  .  . . 
Paris.     1831. 

Whetbeb  the  works  (the  titles  of  which  are  prefixed)  are  really 
Scribe's  last,  **  were  a  question,"  as  Sir  Thomas  Brown  says  of 
the  age  of  the  funeral  urns  in  the  Hydriotaphia,  '^  which  might 
admit  of  a  wide  solution."  Certain  it  is,  we  believe,  that  none  of 
the  three  last  are  of  older  datq  than  1831,  and  that  die  Mar- 
chioness of  Brinvilliers  made  her  appearance  no  later  than  Octo- 
ber last ;  and  yet  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  since  that  time 
Scribe  may  have  had  a  successful  comedy  represented  at  the 
Th6&tre  Fran^ais,  an  opera  at  the  Odeon,  and  a  vaudeville  at 
the  Variitfa. 

The  secret  of  this  extraordinary  fertility  is  in  some  measure 
explained  by  the  system  of  literary  partnerships  in  such  matters, 
which  appears  from  the  titles  of  these  works^ — a  '^  Theatre  dedicated 
by  the  author  to  his  Collaborateurs" !  In  English  literature  such 
an  association  as  that  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  still  remains 
almost  singular;  in  France,  on  the  contrary,  the  matter  is  reduced 
into  the  most  regular  system.  Poets  meet  to  turn  a  stanza  as 
they  used  to  do  to  crack  a  bottle  together.  Cav£  and  Dittmar 
write  novels^  Mery  and  Barthelemy  sit  down  to  polish  their 
republican  diatribes  in  concert,  and  as  for  operas  and  vaudevilles 
it  seems  almost  a  rarity  to  meet  with  any  to  which  more  than  one 
author  does  not  stand  sponsor.  And  singular  as  it  may  appear 
too,  the  ensemble  is  in  most  cases  so  good,  there  is  so  little 
appearance  of  any  want  of  unity  either  of  hand  or  head)  that,  but 
for  the  disclosure  in  the  title-page^  no  reader  would  ever  detect 
the  conspiraor.  In  the  *'  Vengeance  d'une  Italienne,"  a  perfect 
trifle,  in  which  a  piece  of  mystScation  is  played  off  upon  a  cox- 
comb, who  is  a  little  too  apt  to  boast  of  his  bonnes  fortunes,  this 
division  of  labour  seems  really  to  have  reached  its  height.  For 
here  are  diree  poets,  all  playing  into  one  another's  hands;  a 
responsible  poetical  firm  of  Scribe,  Delestre,  Desnoyers  and  Co., 
ready  to  execute  a  manager's  orders  for  anydiin|  in  the  dramatic 
line,  ^  tra^cal**historical,  tragical-comical,  historical-pastoral, 
scene  undividable,  or  poem  unlimited,"  at  a  week's  notice,  and  the 
latest  £uhion,  and  we  doubt  not  with  a  liberal  discount  for  prompt 
payment. 

Scribe,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  to  him  his  exact  share 
in  the  whole,  is  generally  considered  the  leading  partner  in  such 
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joint  adventures ;  it  is  on  his  versatility,  extensive  resources  and 
dramatic  tact,  that  the  managers,  that  peculiar  people,  place 
their  reliance;  and  an  experience  of  more  than  sixteen  jears  of 
almost  uninterrupted  success  amply  justifies  their  reliance  on  him 
and  his  confidence  in  itself.     Perfectly  persuaded  that 

«* the  true  worth  of  anything 

Is  just  as  much  as  it  will  hring,*' 

Scribe  has  turned  his  admirable  talent  for  amusing  the  public  to 
the  best  account,  and,  if  report  may  be  trusted,  is  already  in 
possession  of  an  income  of  60,000  francs  per  annum  from  the 
proceeds  of  his  dramatic  compositions  since  1813,  which  is  the 
earliest  date  of  any  of  the  pieces  in  the  Thi&tre.     It  may  be 

Eretty  safely  assumed  that  a  person  who — although  he  can  count 
is  compositions  by  hundreds — has  hardly  known  the  horrors  of 
theatrical  damnation ;  who  has  published  eight  octavo  volumes  of 
comedies,  vaudevilles  and  operas,  of  which  almost  all  have  been 
represented  more  than  a  hundred  times  ;  whose  compositions  are 
at  the  same  moment  amusing  the  public  at  Vienna,  at  Petersburg, 
at  Naples,  and  at  London,  must  be,  in  some  things,  a  remarkable 
man,  however  trifling  or  frivolous  may  appear  to  be  the  field  on 
which  he  has  chosen  to  exercise  his  talents. 

The  truth  is.  Scribe,  like  his  betters,,  was  acute  enough  to 
follow  the  fashion  of  the  times.  The  taste  for  the  comedy  of  the 
last  century  was  visibly  on  the  decline.  He  found  the  audiences, 
once  so  jealous  of  the  classic  reputation  of  the  French  comedy, 
yawning  over  the  Misanthrope:  only  tolerating  the  Tartuffe  from 
its  sneers  at  priests  and  Jesuits;  and  utterly  deserting  the  theatre 
when  a  tragedy  of  Racine  was  announced. 

"  Tis  true,  'twas  pity." 
This  might  be  egregiously  wrong,  but  Scribe  early  comprehended 
that  neither  fame  nor  fortune  were  likely  to  be  gained  by  the 
support  of  a  sinking  cause,  and,  with  all  reverence  to  Moli^re,  he 
did  not  feel  that  his  vocation  was  to  die  a  martyr  in  the  defence 
of  the  past,  so  he  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  present, 
and  took  the  public  taste  as  he  found  it.  Eager  for  novelty-*— 
unscrupulous  as  to  taste — impatient  of  analysis  and  laborious 
exposition  of  character — intolerant  of  mere  polish  or  beauty  of 
dialogue — more  pleased  with  a  bold  and  rough  outline  than  a 
finished  cabinet  picture — above  all  things  denianding  variety  of 
movement,  of  scene,  of  incident,  of  the  subjects  of  ridicule — 
and  thus  following  all  the  changes  of  the  inconstant  character  of 
a  Parisian  public — he  presented  his  pictures  to  the  world,  scarcely 
dry,  on  his  gay  though  somewhat  clumsy  canvass,  and  every  one 
was  delighted  with  the  resemblance ;  for  in  the  playful  mdHce  of 
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his  portraits  every  one  thought  he  recognized,  not  his  own  por- 
trait^ but  those  of  hb  friends ;  and  thus  at  the  Vaudeville  he  had 
the  merit  of  founding  a  school^  while  at  the  Fran^ais  he  wouldliave 
remained  at  best  an  imitator. 

The  comedies  and  vaudevilles  of  Scribe  hold  a  sort  of  middle 
rank  between  the  dramatic  Praverbes,  which  now  form  so  con- 
siderable a  portion  of  modern  French  literature,  and  the  regular 
comedy,  as  it  still  lingers  in  the  works  of  a  few  of  the  classicists. 
In  the  Proverbes  some  single  incident  or  situation  is  illustrated ; 
no  complex  plot  is  attempted — nothing  of  the  simplicity  of 
reality  requires  to  be  sacrificed  to  dramatic  effect — a  few  cha- 
racters meet  and  gossip  with  the  natural  ease,  the  abandon,  the 
frivolity  of  actual  life.  You  feel  as  if  you  could  identify  each 
as  a  well  known  amusing  or  tedious  acquaintance.  Their  charm 
lies  in  their  perfect  air  of  nature :  their  defect,  in  the  want  of  a 
progressive  interest.  The  Theatre  of  Scribe,  while  it  attempts  to 
catch  the  natural  tone  of  the  Proverbes,  and  limits  itself  chiefly  to 
the  lighter  developement  of  character  or  manners,  sketching 
rather  than  filling  up,  combines  it  with  the  progressive  interest  of 
a  plot,  often  evolved  with  great  skill,  and  always  with  sufficient 
grace  and  rapidity  of  movement  to  carry  the  reader  lightly  and 
pleasantly  to  the  close.  He  seems  to  follow,  as  it  were,  in  the 
wake  of  the  regular  Comedy,  gathering  up  the  flowers  which  she 
in  her  statelier  march  neglected  or  cast  away.  Yet  these  he 
arranges  in  such  picturesque  and  tasteful  combinations,  that  the 
chaplet  which  he  weaves  for  the  muse  of  Vaudeville,  often  renders 
her  more  generally  attractive  than  her  more  dignified  sister.  It 
is  impossible  to  look  at  the  list  of  Scribe's  performances  in  this 
way,  without  admiring  the  variety  and  fertility  of  his  invention. 
He  passes  with  equal  ease  from  the  sentimental  to  the  broadest 
mirth — from  the  most  touching  display  of  emotion  to  the  last 
passing  whim  or  joke,  or  *'  lie  of  the  day :"  he  seems  a  very 
cosmopolite  in  his  indifference  to  all  parties  and  opinions ;  the 
frivolity  of  the  old  regime,  the  vulgar  insolence  and  affectation  of 
republicanism,  the  weakness,  the  intrigues,  the  petty  vices,  modes 
and  jargon  of  the  present  times,  '^  this  Paris  and  this  now,"  are 
all  caught  and  reflected  with  the  same  fidelity,  the  same  cold 
impartiality  of  ridicule.  A  chronicle  of  French  manners  for  the 
last  sixteen  years  might  be  compiled  from  his  vaudevilles ;  nay, 
in  such  subjects  as  those  we  have  prefixed  to  this  article — a  tale 
of  poison  and  blood,  like  the  Marchioness  de  Brinvilliers,  or  one 
of  sorcery  and  diablerie  like  its  companion — he  is  scarcely  less 
successful.  The  natural  home  of  his  mind,  no  doubt^  is  among 
the  gaieties  and  follies  of  Parisian  life  ;  but  like  his  countryman, 
he  can  realize  Johnson's  observation,  for 

*<  Bid  him  go  to  HeU,  to  Hell  he  goes/' 
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with  Robert  le  DiaUe,  and  that  with  as  mnch  ciKdntM  a»  if  lie 
bad  travelled  the  road  a  hundred  timet.  His  devil,  even  after  M 
we  have  seen  so  lately  of  that  personage  in  the  bands  of  Caaotle* 
Goethe,  Byron,  Lewis,  Maturin  and  odiers,  has  really  some  trails 
of  .originality  about  him.  He  is  a  devil  of  honourable  seati* 
ments,  and  rather  a  tender  heart,  *'  un  diable  bon  pere  de  faniUe," 
as  the  Globe  very  justly  remarks.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  spirit  '*  pev- 
mitted  for  a  term  to  walk  this  earth"  with  human  passions  and 
sympathies,  and  from  the  contrast  of  these  two  natures  a  very 
striking  effect  is  produced  in  the  hands  of  Scribe.  Seriously 
speaking,  his  power  of  adapting  himself  to  any  theme^  grave  or 
gay,  eialted  or  humble,  modem  or  antique,  in  Paris  or  in  India, 
above  ground  or  beneath,  is  of  the  most  remarkable  kind*  Whe- 
ther some  graceful  little  romance,  some  tale  of  love  and  jealou^, 
be  required,  like  La  SanmtmbuU^  with  which  we  are  familiar  in 
£ngland  under  the  title  of  die  White  Phantom — some  broad  Curce 
of  manners,  like  another,  at  which  we  doubt  not  our  readers  have 
laughed  heartily.  The  Happiest  Day  ofm^  Li/e, — an  extravaganza, 
like  the  Oun  et  le  Pachot-^a  serious  opera,  like  MasmmUo  or  the 
Bayadere,  or  a  comic  one  like  the  riancie — a  new  though  not 
laboured  portrait  of  character,  like  Le  SoUdt^ir^—oi  even  a 
comedy  in  its  best  sense,  such  as  Le  Manage^de  ^ison^-^Scribe, 
equal  to  all  exigencies,  transmits  his  manuscript  on  the  day  ap^ 

C>inted  with  the  same  punctuality  with  which  a  merchant  retires 
s  bill,  and  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  he  is  found  to  have 
succeeded  as  completely  as  if  his  whole  attention  had  been 
devoted  only  to  one  particular  class  of  subjects. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  plot  of  a  vaudeville  or  petite  comedie 
is  conventional.  There  are  some  incidents,  which,  though  they 
may,  like  pieces  at  chess,  admit  of  some  combination  and  transpo- 
sition, are  an  indispensable  part  of  the  dramatic  properties  of  the 
author.  "  All  comedies,"  says  Byron,  ^'  are  ended  by  a  marriage :" 
and  not  only  the  catastrophe,  but  many  of  the  incidents  by  which 
it  is  brou^t  about  are  of  the  same  description  of  character. 
The  obdurate  father  or  guardian,  the  sentimental  heroine,  the 
interested  and  disinterested  lover,  the  scheming  valet  or  soubrette, 
the  love  quarrels,  the  jealousies,  the  plots,  nustakes,  equivoques, 
and  disguises,  by  which  the  machinery  of  this  petty  drama  is  kept 
in  bustling  motion,  are  all  of  an  obligato  kind,  and  though  they 
may  be  varied  and  recombined,  remain  in  substance  the  same. 
Scribe  certainly  shows  gi'eat  ingenuity  in  varying  these  eombinar 
tions,  or,  where  that  is  impossible,  presenting  them  under  an 
aspect  which  gives  a  new  direction  to  our  sympathies,  by  boldly 
taking  part  with  the  parent  against  the  lover — with  prudence  and 
calculation  against  rashness  and  extravagance.     No  one  can 
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hetltr  pttint^  vkeii  he  pfeaoes,  the  dEect  of  an  overpowering  seati« 
nent,  the  gradual  growth  of  love^  or  it»  sudden  raasterj  Over  a 
mind  which  had  prided  kself  in  its  philosophy  or  its  strengdi. 
Often,  in  the  brief  compass  of  a  singk  act,  he  converts  the  insen- 
aiUe  into  the  iaqpassioned,  and  that  with  smch  few  and  yet  such 
characteristic  touches,  that  we  feel  the  truth  of  the  representation 
while  we  are  unable  to  comprehend  by  what  conjuration  or  what 
■oighty  magic  it  has  been  so  inslaataneouriy  and  yet  so  natufally 
accomplished.  But  he  is,  periiaps,  still  more  successful  is  those 
pieces  where  he  sett  hims^  against  the  etlabbshed  current  of 
theatrical  sympathies,  pleads  die  cause  of  reason  versus  romance, 
and  widi  a  calm,  quiet,  but  irresistible  irony  destroys  the  iUusions 
of  the  imagination;  as  in  the  Mariagtdlnclinatiimy  the  Mari&ge 
de  Reason,  and  the  Mariage  d Argent.  The  evanescence  and 
ittuaive  nature  of  romantic  feeling ;  its  insufficiency  to  contend 
wdth  the  privations  and  inconveni^ices  of  real  life;  the  triumph 
•f  common  sense  over  an  uncommon  sensibility;  these  are  the 
Arces,  by  recurring  to  which  Scribe  endeavours  to  impart  a 
aspect  to  the  hackneyed  and  conventional  themes  of  the 

His  skill  in  the  conduct  of  his  plots  is  perhaps  the  best  known 
and  the  most  popular  feature  oF  his  character.  The  incidents  are 
seldom  complex:  they  succeed  each  other  naturally:  nothing 
lingers,  notiuag  requires  explanation*  Indeed  his  extraiMtKnary 
skill  in  diis  respect,  and  his  confidence  in  his  own  powers  oif 
managing  any  theme,  hovvever  perilous,  sometimes  lead  him  into 
die  selection  of  plots,  the  basis  of  whidi  involves  some  absurdity 
or  improbability  which  all  the  dexterous  tact  of  his  developement 
can  haidly  redeem*  Thus,  not  all  the  magic  of  the  details  can 
reconcile  one  to  the  radical  improbability  of  the  leading  situations 
in  the  Manage  {^Argent,  or  to  the  conduct  of  the  hero  Poligny, 
who  not  only  sacrifices  himself  to  a  hated  marriage,  in  order  to  save 
his  honour,  which  is  in  danger  of  being  compromised  by  some  un^ 
suecessful  speculations,  but  needlessly  attempts  by  his  whole  con^ 
duct  to  persuade  the  real  object  of  his  attachment,  Madame  de 
Brienne,  that  the  alliance  is  the  result  of  attitckment.  It  is 
perhaps  the  best  proof  of  his  felicitous  management  in  this  re- 
spect, that  vrith  every  scene  the  improbabtlity  appears  to  decrease, 
till  at  last,  when  the  curtain  falls,  we  have  altogether  resigned 
ourselves  into  the  hands  of  the  dramatist.  There  are  but  few  of 
his  works  in  which  some  scene  is  not  to  be  found,  where  the 
situations  are  of  the  most  trying  kind,  hovering  on  the  brink  of 
improbability,  or  treading  the  verge  of  melodramatic  exaggeration, 
and  yet  by  the  aid  of  an  admirable  discretion,  and  an  unfailing 
command  of  natural  and  at  the  same  time  effective  and  vritty 
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dialogue,  he  winds  himself  out  of  all  his  entanglements  just  as  we 
had  begun  to  think  his  case  hopeless.  His  address  in  this 
respect  is  admirably  displayed  in  one  of  his  most  successful 
pieces^  Avant,  Pendant,  et  Apris,  which,  though  it  is  rather  a  play 
of  incident  tiian  of  character  or  manners,  presents  on  the  whole 
a  favorable  example  of  his  powers. 

This  is  one  of  a  class  of  pieces  with  which  we  have  been  fami- 
liarized by  several  English  imitations,  such  as  Thirty  Years  of  a 
Gambler's  Life,*  Gil  Bias,  8cc.,  where  the  characters  arc  exhi- 
bited at  different  periods  of  life,  with  long  intervals  between. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  great  variety  and  rapidity  of  movement; 
it  allows  the  writer  almost  unlimited  license  in  depicting  the 
changes  of  character,  without  requiring  him  to  fill  up  the  links 
which  unite  that  of  the  youth  with  the  man ;  it  enables  him,  while 
he  keeps  up  the  thread  of  connection  by  the  continued  presence 
of  the  main  characters,  to  contrast  them  at  each  new  stage  of 
existence  with  another  series  of  beings,  virith  new  manners,  new 
feelings,  habits  and  prejudices.  Nothing  could  afford  more 
ample  room  for  the  developement  of  such  an  idea  than  the  periods 
chosen  by  Scribe — Before,  During,  and  After  the  Revolution. 
The  first  act  depicts  the  last  days  of  la  vieille  cour;  the  days  of 
aristocratic  refinement  and  pride,  of  general  selfishness,  contrasted 
with  insulated  examples  of  high  honor,  chivalric  feeling;  the  days 
of  Bastilles  and  lettres  de  cachet:  it  contrasts  die  vain  dissipated 
Marquis  de  Surgy,  the  representative  of  the  pride  and  prejudices 
of  his  family,  with  his  brother  the  Chevalier,  noble,  dbinterested, 
not  insensible  to  the  pride  of  birth,  but  prouder  of  the  innate 
nobility  of  virtue  and  talent :  it  depicts  the  licentious  projects  of 
the  Marquis  against  the  wife  of  his  foster-brother  Gerard,  and 
their  disappointment  through  the  interference  and  guardianship 
of  the  Chevalier.  With  the  second  act  the  scene  has  completely 
changed.  Ten  years  have  rolled  over.  The  dynasty  of  the 
Bourbons  is  no  more.  The  Revolution  has  swept  the  aristocracy 
from  the  scene.  The  Marquis  de  Surgy  is  supposed  to  be  a 
wanderer  in  foreign  lands. 

The  Chevalier,  after  attaining  the  rank  of  general  in  the  army 
of  the  republic,  has  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  the  reigning 
faction  of  the  day,  and  is  also  proscribed.  But  the  storm  which 
has  lighted  on  the  Hotel  de  Surgy  has  passed  with  comparative 
lightness  over  the  humbler  roof  of  Gerard  and  Julia.  Gerard 
has  turned  hair  dresser,  and  figures  in  self  defence  as  a  patriot, 
under  the  name  of  citizen  Solon,  though  the  illusion  of  the  Revo- 
lution with  him  has  long  been  over,     Julia  is  sitting  alone  in 

*  A  translation  from  the  "  Trente  Ans,  on  la  Vie  d'on  Joocar,"  of  Victor  Docaqgiu 
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their  little  sbop  opening  upon  tbe  Place  de  TEgalit^,  when  the 
Marquis,  her  former  persecutor,  now  persecuted  in  his  turn, 
rushes  in  lo  implore  an  asylum  for  a  moment  from  the  blood- 
hounds who  are  in  pursuit  of  him.  He  is  scarcely  concealed, 
when  her  husband  returns  accompanied  by  the  citiaen  Caracalla, 
formerly  the  shoemaker  Morin,  who  enters  the  shop  to  have  his 
haircut.  This  sketch  of  a  republican  of  17S9^  though  perhaps 
not  exactly  suited  to  the  tone  of  the  day,  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
many  sketches  of  the  kind  which  Scribe's  busy  hand  has  thrown 
oflf.  Tbe  citizen,  while  he  places  himself  in  the  chair,  very 
quietly  allows  Julia  to  perform  for  him  all  the  services  of  a  valet, 
at  the  same  moment  that  he  is  delivering  a  lecture  on  liberty  and 
equality,  and  the  necessity  of  doing  away  with  domestics  alto- 
gedier. 

^* '  But  what  becomes  of  politeness,  respect  ?*  asks  Julia.  *  Suppress- 
ed,' replies  the  citizen,  gravely,  'by  decree  of  tbe  10  Bnimaire.'  *  What 
a  blessed  government,'  says  Gerard,  '  where  we  chuse  our  magistrates 
from  the  baker's  or  tbe  cobbler's  shop.* 

'^  Caracalla.  Certainly.  {Rising  and  vnth  a  declamatory  air,)  When 
the  Roman  people  required  a  general,  they  went  to  the  nelds  and  took 
tbe  first  farmer  they  met.  Talking  of  the  Romans—one  more  sacri- 
fice to  my  country!  {Shewing  his  queue.) — Cut  me  this  off. 

"  Gerard.    What  ?— Will  you— 

**  Caracalla.  The  magistrate  must  dress  like  a  Roman  citizen. . .  . .  k 
la  Titus.  Famous  Citizen,  that  citizen  Titus.  By  the  bye,  talking  of 
taib,  how  came  you  to  be  at  tbe  tail  of  the  patrole  just  now,  instead  of 
being  at  the  head  of  it,  as  usual  ? 

'*  Gerard,  {Continmng  to  dress  his  hair,)  To  say  the  truth.  Citizen 
Magistrate,  that  last  pair  of  shoes  you  sent  me  pinched  me  so  much 
that  I  can  hardly  walk. 

*'  Caracalla.  Aha!  very  likely — since  I  became  a  magistrate  I  have 
rather  neglected  my  awl.     I  don  t  make  shoes  now.     I  make  motions.** 

His  remonstrance,  on  being  charged  an  assignat  of  500  francs 
for  the  hair  cutting,  that  it  is  a  little  too  dear,  his  protest  that 
the  revolution  was  not  made  for  hairdressers  pnly,  and  the  parting 
thrust  in  the  stomach,  along  with  the  salutation  of  Salut  et  Frater- 
tdti,  with  which  he  greets  citizen  Solon  as  he  makes  his  exit,  are 
in  Scribe's  best  manner.  But  the  dangers  of  the  Marquis  are 
not  over.  A  more  dangerous  visitant,  Goberville,  the  old  agent 
of  his  family,  now  an  infamous  tool  of  tlie  revolution,  under  the 
name  of  citizen  Seneca,  slips  in  just  as  the  trembling  Marquis 
had  emerged  from  his  concealment  in  the  cabinet  and  entered 
the  shop.  Gerard  has  barely  time  to  force  him  into  a  chair,  cover 
his  face  with  suds,  and  commence  shaving,  when  Seneca  makes 
his  way  into  the  room.  He  comes  to  communicate  to  Gerard  his 
intention  of  making  his  way  into  the  old  Hotel  de  Surgy,  where 
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he  is  persuaded  treasure  is  concealed,  and  knowing  Gerard's 
former  connection  with  that  family,  to  induce  him  by  fair  means  or 
-foul  to  accompany  him  as  his  guide.  This  scene,  in  which  the 
,  Marquis,  seated  on  one  side  with  his  face  covered  as  above  men- 
tioned, overhears  occasionally  the  whispered  conversations  of 
Seneca  and  Gerard,  and  by  his  involuntary  emotions  attracts  the 
suspicious  observation  of  the  former,  is  a  fine  instance  how  cofln- 
pletely  the  ludicrous  may  be  blended  with  a  situation  of  decap 
and  exciting  interest.  He  too  goes  at  last,  the  Marquis  is  dob- 
vered  from  his  disguise,  and  from  the  cellar  Gerard  introduces 
another  proteg6 — his  brother,  the  generak  The  interview 
between  tne  two  brothers,  so  different  in  the  comtitution  of  their 
minds,  in  their  views,  in  their  past  fortones,  but  now  united  in  one 
common  proscription,  is  both  touching  and  morally  imprestive. 
A  new  danger,  which  arises  from  the  reappearance  of  Caracaila, 
is  happily  evaded  by  his  mistaking  them  for  witnesses  ccMiie  to 
attest  a  contract  of  divorce.  When  Gerard  returns,  be  fiada,  to 
his  surprise,  the  two  aristocrats  hand  in  glove  with  the  fbrmidid^le 
citizen,  and  all  three  apparently  laughing  very  heartily  over  the 
advertisement  which  announces  the  proscription  of  the  Surgys. 
At  last,  by  a  ruse  of  Gerard,  the  simple  shoemaker  is  prevailed 
upon  to  escort  the  brothers  in  safety  beyond  the  bounds  of  Paris. 
''  Under  my  protection,"  adds  he,  with  an  air  of  protection, 
^'  you  might  go  to  hell — without  a  passport." 

Another  change  opens  upon  us  with  the  third  act.  The  revo- 
lution has  rolled  by  like  a  thunder  storm ;  we  are  once  more  m 
the  magnificent  hotel  of  General  Snrsy.  Who  enters  to  present 
to  him  his  letters  and  newspapers: — The  Citizen  Caracalhi, 
once  more  Morin,  but  now  concierge  of  the  Hotel  de  Surgy;  the 
reward  of  bis  involuntary  assistance  to  the  brothers  during  the 
revolution.  The  Marquis  has  fallen  at  Wagram.  The  general 
has  married  Julia,  the  widow  of  Gerard,  to  whom,  before  her 
marriage,  which  had  been  effected  by  the  treachenr  of  his  mother, 
be  had  been  tenderly  attached.  The  chief  point  m  this  act  arises 
from  the  reappearance  of  the  Vicomte  de  Rlorliire,  the  friend  of 
the  Marquis  and  the  Chevalier  under  the  old  regime,  who,  ship- 
wrecked on  some  desert  island  before  the  actual  outbreaking  of 
the  revolution,  has  past  thirty  years  at  a  distance  from  Europe, 
and  knows  not  of  the  thousand  changes  at  home.  With  him  the 
world  has  stood  still,  and  he  returns  to  the  Paris  of  1816,  as  to 
that  of  1780  which  he  had  quitted.  His  surprise,  his  confusion, 
are  described  with  great  naiveti  and  humdur.  His  hotel  is  gone, 
Ae  very  name  of  the  street  is  forgotten ;  he  strays  into  the  magni- 
ficent Rue  Rivoli  and  Rue  de  la  Paix,  and  swears  diey  have 
spoiled  Ms  Paris ;  he  hears  of  Wagram  and  Austerlitz,  (not  of  Wa« 
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terloo,)  and  asks  the  general  if  they  are  the  names  of  his  estates; 
the  words  of  *'  the  Chamber''  and  '*  the  elections"  are  to  him 
as  unintelligible  as  hieroglyphics.  That  nobles  should  pay  taxes, 
ia  a  mystery  which  he  finds  altogether  inscrutable ;  he  hears  of 
others  who  are  manufacturers,  and  he  asks  how  their  family  bear 
the  stroke;  of  advocates  who  have  the  presumption  to  aspire  to 
the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  a  count;  and  he  wonders  when  the 
tettre  de  cachet  is  to  be  applied  for;  of  young  men  who  abso* 
lately  contract  no  debts,  or  decline  his  kind  offer  of  throwing  a 
creditor  out  of  the  window;  and  with  his  brain  almost  turned  by 
all  these  changes,  he  almost  wishes  he  were  again  in  the  solitudes 
of  America.  The  idea  of  all  this  undoubtedly  is  not  very  new; 
the  Vicomte  is  a  sort  of  French  Rip  Van  Winkle,  who  has  slept 
a«  it  were  for  half  a  century,  and  wakens  among  other  beings, 
other  scenes,  and  other  ideas;  but  it  has  seldom  been  developed 
with  more  humour  or  delicacy  of  allusion.  To  all  our  readers 
we  would  recommend  a  selection  at  least  from  the  works  of 
Scribe.  And  with  that  view  they  could  not,  we  think,  do  better 
than  patronize  a  very  cheap  and  elegant  little  collection  in  which 
we  believe  all  of  them  have  successively  appeared — we  mean 
the  Repertoire  du  Theatre  Madame,  and  its  Suite,  in  which  each 
piece  is  sold  separately. 


Art.   XI« — Remarques  iur   la   Politique   Commerciale  de    la 
Pfuise.     8vo.     pp.91.     Hambourg.     1831. 

Thb  superior  and  more  immediate  interest  excited  by  the  discus- 
sion of  questions  of  internal  policy,  has  recently  so  much  en- 
grossed public  attention  in  England,  that  few  comparatively  have 
attended  to  questions  of  foreign  policy,  unless  where  the  points 
at  issue  seemed  to  involve  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  But  a 
commercial  nation  like  this  is  deeply  interested  in  the  internal 
as  well  as  in  the  external  policy  of  all  other  civilized  states  with 
which  it  trades;  as  whatever  affects  their  condition  can  hardly 
fail  either  immediately  or  remotely  to  affect  our  peculiar  interests. 
Even  were  it  otherwise,  even  if  changes  in  them  produced  not  the 
smallest  influence  upon  our  affairs,  it  would  still  be  our  duty  to 
watch  them  with  constant  anxiety,  to  trace  their  progress,  and  to 
mark  their  results.  The  advantages  derivable  from  an  intercourse 
with  foreigners  are  not,  as  many  seem  to  suppose,  confined  to 
those  arising  from  an  interchange  of  material  products,  nor  even 
from  the  mutual  communication  of  arts  and  sciences.  The  mere 
observation  of  what  happens  abroad  is  calculated  to  be  of  the 
greatest  service  to  as.    It  gives  us  the  means  of  profiting  by  ex- 
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periments,  which  it  might  be  difficult,  hazardous,  or  impossible, 
to  make  at  home ;  it  consequently  enables  us  to  correct  erroneous 
opinions,  and  to  avoid  apparently  favourable,  but  really  injurious 
systems  of  conduct  and  policy,  without  being  subjected  to  the 
loss  and  inconvenience  which  might  arise  even  from  their  tempo- 
rary adoption. 

Considered  under  these  two  points  of  view,  the  first  interesting 
us  directly  as  a  manufacturing  and  commercial  nation,  and  the 
second  showing  the  operation  of  systems  which  have  been  and  still 
are  patronized  by  a  considerable  party  amongst  ourselves,  the 
commercial  policy  of  the  Prussian  government  seems  to  deserve 
the  notice  of  the  English  public.  The  subject  is  one  which  has 
hitherto  attracted  no  attention  here.  But,  as  it  is  important,  we 
think  we  shall  be  doing  an  acceptable  service  to  our  readers  bj 
laying  before  them  such  details  with  respect  to  it,  as  we  have 
been  able  to  glean  from  the  sources  to  which  we  have  had  access. 

I.  The  system  of  the  Prussian  government  has  always  been 
that  of  manufacturing  at  home  every  thing  consumed  within  the 
kingdom ;  of  buying  from  others  nothing  that  can  be  dispensed 
with,  and  of  selling  whatever  can  be  spared.  That  a  system  of 
this  sort  should  obtain  in  Spain  or  Portugal,  is  only  natural,  and 
might  be  expected ;  but  that  it  should  continue  to  be  the  favourite 
policy  of  an  intelligent  government  like  that  of  Prussia,  is,  indeed, 
surprising.  Tliere  are  some  circumstances,  however,  that  serve 
to  explain  this  apparent  anomaly.  Though  the  opposition  of 
the  prohibitive  system  to  all  sound  principles  of  public  economy 
has  been  demonstrated  by  several  German  wnters,  it  is  stiU 
defended,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  others,  to  whom  con- 
siderable deference  is  due ;  and  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  mer- 
cantile classes  are  not  so  well  aware,  as  they  are  in  England,  of 
its  injurious  efiect  upon  their  interests,  and  the  agncultural 
classes,  forming  the  great  majority  of  the  population,  and  to 
whom  it  is  in  the  last  degree  prejudicial,  are  almost  entirely 
ignorant  of  its  effects ;  the  manufacturers,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  a  comparatively  small  body,  are  its  zealous  advocates,  and 
are  continually  calling  out  for  its  extension.  The  information 
which  is  supplied  by  the  public  boards  and  statistical  writers,  is 
calculated  rather  to  mislead  than  to  instruct.  The  government 
is  also  deceived  by  the  extension  and  apparent  prosperity  of  the 
national  manufactures.  It  sees  accounts  of  the  increas^  num- 
ber of  labourers  employed  in  them  at  different  periods;  but  no- 
thing is  stated,  and  it  forgets  to  inquire,  as  to  the  cost  at  which 
this  extension  has  been  purchased. 

From  what  we  know  of  Prussia,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this 
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last  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  favour  shown  to  the  pro- 
hibitive system  by  its  government.  But  a  little  reflection  might 
have  served  to  convince  any  one  that  the  extension  of  a  manufac- 
ture can  be  of  no  advantage^  but  the  reverse,  if  it  be  the  result 
of  premiums  and  forcing.  A  business  may  employ  twice  or 
three  times  the  number  of  hands  at  this  moment  that  it  did  five  or 
ten  years  ago;  but  before  pronouncing  whether  this  increase  be 
advantageous,  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  circumstances  by 
which  it  has  been  produced.  Were  the  Prussian  government  to 
order  the  destruction  of  the  ploughs  in  its  different  provinces,  the 
number  of  labourers  employed  in  digging  would  be  increased  in 
at  least  a  tenfold  proportion ;  though  we  shall  not  do  the  advo- 
cates of  the ''  Prussian  system"  the  injustice  of  supposing  that  they 
would  regard  an  increase  so  brought  about  otherwise  than  as  a 
very  great  evil.  In  truth  and  reality,  however,  the  extension  of 
the  demand  for  manufacturing  labourers,  caused  by  oppressive 
restrictions  on  the  importation  of  manufactured  goods  from 
abroad,  is  in  no  respect  dissimilar,  in  so  far  at  least  as  principle 
is  concerned.  The  systems  of  Napoleon,  of  Frederick  William, 
and  of  our  own  Mr.  Sadler,  differ  merely  in  the  m^ans.  At 
bottom  the  object  of  all  of  them  is  the  same;  they  all  suppose  that 
the  channels  into  which  capital  and  labour  naturally  flow,  are  not 
those  in  which  they  are  most  productive ;  and  that  by  means  of 
political  devices  and  custom-house  regulations,  they  may  be  ren- 
dered more  prolific. 

It  may  be  moderately  estimated  that  the  existing  duties  and 
restrictions  on  the  importation  into  Prussia  of  foreign  cotton 
stuffs,  silks,  hardware,  earthenware,  8cc.  have  about  doubled  their 
price  in  that  country.  And  hence  it  obviously  follows  that  a  half 
of  every  thaler  or  nxdollar,  expended  by  the  Prussian  consumers 
on  these  articles,  goes  to  enable  their  producers  to  carry  on  a 
business  that  would  not  otherwise  pay  its  expenses !  To  contend 
that  the  adoption  of  such  a  system  is  a  means  of  enriching  a 
country,  is  equivalent  to  supposing  that  it  may  be  enriched  by 
employing  labourers  to  dig  holes  one  day  and  to  fill  them  up  the 
next. 

When  pressed  by  the  absurdities  of  this  system,  its  Prussian 
advocates  contend  that  were  it  abolished,  or  materially  modified, 
the^  would  be  "  inundated"  with  English  manufactured  goods, 
while  we  would  take  nothing  of  theirs  in  return !  This  paltry  so- 
phism has  obtained  a  sort  of  currency  in  the  Prussian  provinces 
on  the  Rhine,  for  which  it  is  diflicult  to  account.  Those  by 
whom  it  is  put  forth,  forget  that  reciprocity  is  the  beginning*  the 
middle,  and  the  end  of  every  commercial  transaction.  If  they 
imagine  that  in  the  event  of  their  giving  up  their  prohibitions. 
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our  manufectarers  would  supply  them  gratis  with  goods,  we  Me 
sorry  to  undeceive  them;  but  we  must  say  that  a  oonus  of  tint 
sort  is  about  the  very  last  thing  they  need  eipect.  We  have  «o 
inclination  certainly  to  underrate  the  generosity  of  any  class  of 
our  countrymen,  but  to  virtue  of  this  sort  none  of  diem  has  any 
claim.  The  Prussians  may  be  assured  that  there  is  not  a  Jew  in 
Dantzicy  nor  a  Christian  in  Berlin,  more  determined  than  the 
manufacturers  of  Glasgow  and  Manchester  to  deal  only  on  the 
quid  pro  auo  principle.  There  are  always  two  parties  to  a  bar* 
gain.  Tne  abolition  of  all  legal  obstacles  would  not  of  iteelf 
occasion  an  increased  intercourse  between  England  and  Pnusuu 
The  English  must  not  only  be  ready  to  sell,  but  the  Prussians 
must  be  able  and  willing  to  buy^  that  is,  they  must  be  able  aad 
willing  to  furnish  equivalents  for  the  articles  offered  by  the  Eng^ 
lish,  before  any  dealings  can  take  place  between  diem.     It  is 

flain,  therefore,  that  those  who  really  suppose  we  might  deluge 
Vussia  with  manufactured  goods,  without  taking  any  Pnussian 
articles  in  return,  suppose  what  is  contradictory  and  absuNU 
There  can  be  no  selling  without  an  equal  buying.  It  is  not  in 
the  power  of  the  Prussians  to  import  largely  from  us,  unless  we 
import  largely  from  them,  and  conversely. 

But,  say  the  Prussians,  **  if  we  admit  English  manufoctnred 
goods  on  reasonable  duties,  the  establishments  we  have  fostered 
at  so  much  expense,  and  on  which  we  have  expended  so  mucb 
capital,  will  be  destroyed;  so  that,  even  admitting  the  *  system'  to 
have  been  originally  bad,  we  cannot  now  recede  from  it."  The 
urgumentum  ad  misericordiam  is  not,  however,  entitled  to  more 
respect  than  any  of  the  others.  The  loss  and  inconvenience  that 
would  be  occasioned  by  the  abandonment  of  the  prohibitive  system* 
would  affect  only  a  few,  and  be  of  very  temporary  duration ;  while 
the  advantages  would  be  enjoyed  by  the  whole  population,  and 
would,  at  the  same  time,  be  great  and  permanent.  The  inhabit- 
ants would  in  future  be  able  to  obtain  twice  the  quantity  of  many 
valuable  and  desirable  products  that  they  now  obtain  in  exchange 
for  the  same  quantities  of  money,  labour,  or  goods ;  and  employ- 
ment would  be  provided  for  the  labourers  thrown  out  of  the 
businesses  that  could  no  longer  be  continued,  in  those^  the  pro- 
ducts of  which  would  henceforth  be  exported  to  pay  for  the  goods 
bought  from  the  foreigner.  The  only  injury  arising  from  the 
change  would  be,  that  it  might  compel  a  few  thousand  indi- 
viduals to  change  their  employments ;  but  in  return  for  diis 
limited  and  temporary  sacrifice,  every  man  would  in  future  be 
able  to  supply  himself  with  many  important,  and  indeed  indis- 
pensable, articles,  at  little  more  than  half  their  present  price, 
while  the  national  capital  and  industry  would  be  diverted  into  those 
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chanaels  in  which  they  would  have  nothing  to  fear  from  foreign 
competition.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  any  great 
change  should  ever  be  effected  without  entailing  more  or  less 
hmrdship  and  inconvenience  upon  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of 
individuals*  But  those  who  contrast  the  extraordinary  advantages 
that  Prussia  would  derive  from  reverting  to  the  sound  principles 
of  free  trade^  with  the  trivial  and  transient  injury  she  would  sustain 
from  the  abandonment  of  the  prohibitive  system,  will  be  satisfied 
tbet  she  has  it  in  her  power  to  make  a  very  great  advance  in  die 
career  of  prosperity  at  a  very  inconsiderable  sacrifice. 

The  Prussians  need  not  flatter  themselves,  that,  by  obstinately 
persevering  in  the  impolitic  course  in  which  they  have  unwisely 
embarked,  the  manufectures,  now  protected  by  means  of  a 
monopoly,  will  ultimately  be  so  much  improved  as  to  be  capable 
of  withstanding  the  free  competition  of  foreigners.  The  expe* 
rieoce  of  all  countries  negatives  any  such  supposition.  Prohibi* 
tions  extinguish  invention  and  emulation.  They  give  perma* 
nence  to  routine  practices,  and  act  as  a  premium  upon  mediocrity. 
Look  at  the  silk  manufacture  of  England.  Notwithstanding  oor 
acknowled^d  superiority  in  the  mechanical  arts,  such  is  the 
deadening  influence  of  restrictions,  that  when  it  was  proposed  to 
admit  foreign  silks  in  18^,  it  was  stated  by  the  member  for 
Coventry  in  his  place  in  die  House  of  Commons,  that  the  silk' 
looms  in  use  in  that  city  were  of  the  wor$t  possible  construction , 
and  that  the  improved  loom  in  France  would,  in  a  given  time, 
produce^ve  times  as  much  riband  as  the  common  loom  in  Eng* 
land  with  die  same  manual  labour!.  But  the  Prussians  need  not 
go  to  England  for  examples  of  this  sort« — They  may  find  them: 
at  home  in  abundance.  Mr.  Jacob,  who  carefully  inspected  many- 
of  their  manufacturing  establishments,  observes,  in  his  Travels  in 
Germany : 

*'  As  scarcely  any  competition  exists  but  with  their  own  countrymen, 
there  Is  little  inducement  to  adopt  the  inventions  of  other  nations,  or  to 
exercise  their  own  faculties  in  perfecting  their  fabrics,  none  of  which 
have  kepi  pace  with  those  of  other  countries.  In  point  of  extent,  the 
woollen  manufactory,  carried  on,  at  the  royal  storehouse,  by  Messrs. 
Woolf,  is  the  most  considerable,  and  good  machinery  is  used ;  bnt  in 
spit&of  the  excellence  of  the  blue  dye,  and  of  the  fine  wool  which  they 
han^e  ben^ciajly  substituted  for  the  Spanish,  their  products  are  so  infe-» 
rior  to  those  of  Flauders  and  of  England,  that  nothing  but  the  kind  of 
monopoly^  which  they  and  their  neighbours  enjoy,  can  enable  them  to  dispose 
of  tneir  goqds  to  aprqfit.  The  quantity  of  silk  goods  manufactured  in 
Berlin  is  very  considerable ;  they  are,  however,  inferior  both  in  design 
and  quality  to  those  of  Lyons.  Cottons,  hats,  gloves,  hosiery,  shoes 
and  boots,  are  all  inferior  to  ours  5  cutlery,  ironmongery,  and  glass  ware 
are  the  same  -,    and  many  of  the  minuter  articles,  such  as  needles,  pins. 
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-and  a  thousand  others,  which  every  hour  present  ihemselfes^  aine  awk- 
wardly and  clumsily  made.'' — p.  202. 

The  contrast  between  Prussia  and  Saxony  is>  in  this  respect, 
very  striking.  The  manufactured  goods  of  the  latter  are,  as  far 
as  possible^  excluded  from  the  former,  while  the  Saxon  markets 
are  freely  opened  to  those  of  Prussia.  But  instead  of  being 
injured  by  this  liberal  policy,  it  has  redounded  in  no  conunon 
degree  to  the  advantage  of  Saxony.  While  the  Prussian  manu-* 
facturers  have  trusted  to  custom-house  regulations,  those  of 
Saxony  have  called  all  the  resources  of  science  and  ingenuity 
to  their  aid ;  and  are  advancing  in  the  career  of  improvement  with 
an  ardour  and  a  rapidity  unknown  in  countries  oppressed  with  the 
weight  of  custom-house  protection. — {Hermes,  Nov.  1826.) 

one  ill-advised  measures  of  the  government  of  Prussia,  in  at« 
tempting  voluntarily  to  deprive  its  subjects  of  the  benefits  of  com- 
merce, are  the  more  unaccountable,  considering  the  great  variety 
and  value  of  the  products  which  that  country  furnishes  for  exports^ 
tion  on  better  terms  than  almost  any  other  power.  Her  com, 
timber,  and  wool  are  about  the  very  best  in  Europe,  and  may  be 
afforded  in  almost  unlimited  supplies.  Her  linen  manufacture  is 
also  of  great  value  and  importance,  and  might,  under  a  free  system, 
be  indefinitely  extended.  But  the  obstinacy  of  her  govermnent 
in  excluding  foreign  products,  that  is,  in  excluding  the  equivalents 
which  foreigners  have  to  offer  for  the  peculiar  productions  of 
Prussia,  has  materially  lessened  the  demand  for  the  latter,  and  con- 
sequently the  exportation  of  them.  The  linen  manufacture^-the 
great  staple  of  the  country — has  been  exceedingly  injured  by  this 
preposterous  system.  Instead  of  extending,  as  it  would  otherwise 
have  done,  with  the  increase  of  population  and  wealth  in  other 
countries,  particularly  Brazil,  Cuba,  and  the  United  States,  to 
which  it  used  to  be  largely  exported,  the  manufacture  has  been 
declining  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  is  now  much  depressed. 
Determined  to  raise  everything  at  home,  even  coffee  and  sugar 
are  burdened  with  oppressive  duties,  that  plantations  of  succory 
and  beet-root  may  be  extended.  The  dregs  of  the  continental 
system  are  now  in  the  highest  esteem ;  and  what  Napoleon  looked 
upon  merely  as  a  means  of  annoying  England,  is  regarded  by 
Prussian  statesmen  as  Uie  most  copious  source  of  wealth.  Our 
readers  must  not  suppose  that  the  Prussians  prefer  succory  to 
coffee. — It  is  by  compulsion  only  that  they  substitute  the  former 
for  the  latter.  They  are  taught,  indeed,  to  believe,  that  they 
are  sacrificing  their  taste  to  their  pockets,  and  are  increasing 
their  wealth  at  the  expense  of  their  palate.  But  diis  system  is 
not  more  injurious  to  the  stomachs  than  to  the  purses  of  those 
subjected   to  its  operation.      If  the  increase   of  succory  and 
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beet-root  plantations,  and  the  corresponding  diminution  of  the 
linen  manufacture,  be  a  means  of  increasing  wealth,  the  measures 
of  the  Prussian  ministry  have  effected  their  object,  but  not  other- 
wise«  The  Brazilians  and  Cubans,  they  may  depend  upon  it,  are 
quite  as  little  inclined  to  inundate  them  with  gratis  coffee  and 
sugar,  as  our  manufacturers  to  inundate  them  with  donations  of 
cotton  and  hardware.  If,  under  a  freer  system,  the  former  sup- 
plied the  Prussian  markets  with  five  or  ten  times  as  much  coffee 
and  sugar  as  at  present,  they  would  undoubtedly  take  five  or 
ten  times  as  much  of  the  linen,  or  other  peculiar  produce  of 
Prussia,  in  exchange;  so  that  every  individual,  engaged  in 
the  futile  employments  of  succory  and  beet-root  raising,  would 
be  either  taken  into  the  linen  trade,  or  into  some  department  of 
industry  in  which  Prussia  has  an  advantage,  and  be  employed  with 
profit  to  himself,  and  benefit  to  the  public ;  at  the  same  time  that 
the  whole  community  would  be  abundantly  and  cheaply  supplied 
with  two  important  articles  of  provision,  of  which  it  is  now  nearly 
destitute* 

llie  influence  of  the  English  com  laws,  and  the  other  restrictive 
regulations  still  kept  up  in  this  country,  is  dwelt  upon  and 
exaggerated  by  the  German  writers  attached  to  the  "  Prussian 
system."  We  certainly  shall  not  undertake  the  defence  of 
d^ese  laws  and  regulations;  on  the  contrary,  we  consider 
them  as  in  the  last  degree  hostile  to  our  real  interests,  and  are 
most  anxious  for  their  repeal  or  modification ;  but  neither  the 
existence  of  the  corn  laws,  nor  the  discriminating  duty  on  timber 
from  the  north  of  Europe,  afford  any  justification  of  the  policy 
of  Prussia.  The  English  do  an  injury  to  the  Prussian  corn- 
grower  by  shutting  his  corn  out  of  tiieir  markets ;  but  does  that 
afford  any  excuse  for  the  conduct  of  his  own  government  in 
artificially  raising  the  price  of  most  articles  that  enter  into  his 
consumption?  A  totally  opposite  course  of  policy  would  have 
been  more  in  accordance  with  the  plain  dictates  of  common  sense. 
Seeing  the  difficulties  in  which  the  agriculturists  were  involved 
by  the  want  of  an  outlet  for  their  surplus  produce,  the  government 
ought  to  have  exerted  itself  to  augment  the  supply,  and  to  lower 
the  price  of  the  manufactured  and  colonial  articles  made  use  of 
by  them.  But  its  conduct  has  been  precisely  the  reverse ;  and 
because  its  subjects  have  been  hurt  by  our  policy,  it  injures  them 
still  more  grievously  in  the  hope  of  making  us  suffer  by  its  felo 
de  se  measures !  It  is  very  much  mistaken,  however,  if  it  imagines 
that  any  code  of  prohibitory  regulations  which  it  can  enforce, 
even  were  it  to  succeed  in  once  more  establishing  the  "  conti- 
nental system"  in  the  north  of  Germany,  can  be  nearly  as  inju- 
rious to  us  as  to  its  own  subjects.     Prussia  cannot  close  her 
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markets  to  the  products  of  Engtaod,  without,  at  the  same  tiine, 
doting  them  to  those  of  most  other  countries — without  depriving 
herself  of  all  the  benefits  she  might  derive  from  commeroe,  and 
compelling  her  subjects  to  buy  inferior  articles  at  an  immense 
increase  of  price. 

It  is  a  fact  too,  which  the  Germans  would  do  well  to  bear  in 
mind,  when  indulging  in  their  invectives  against  the  prohibiciooa 
enacted  by  England,  that  the  value  of  the  produce  we  import 
from  them  is  greater  now  than  at  any  previous  period.  Thirty 
years  ago  almost  the  whole  of  the  foreign  wool  made  use  of  in 
this  country  was  imported  from  Spain ;  at  present,  however,  our 
imports  from  that  country  do  not  exceed  3,000,000  lbs.,  while  our 
imports  from  Germany  vary  from  16,000,000  to  96,000,000  lbs.; 
so  that  supposing  the  price  of  wool  to  be  at  an  average  U.  6d, 
per  lb.,  we  pay  the  Germans  from  «£  1,900,000  to  £\J^0fiOO  k 
year  for  this  single  article.  No  doubt  the  greater  part  of  this 
sum  goes  to  the  Saxons;  but  this  is  not  the  result  of  any  pre* 
ference  on  our  part,  but  of  the  superior  attention  paid  by  the 
Saxons  to  the  breeding  of  sheep,  and  of  the  greater  facilities  they 
afford  to  commerce. 

In  addition  to  our  imports  of  wool,  we  are,  in  spite  of  all 
our  restrictions,  by  far  the  largest  importers  both  of  German  and 
Prussian  com  arid  timber.  In  18S0,  404,000  quarters  of  wheat 
were  shipped  from  Dantzic,  of  which  no  fewer  than  311,000 
quarters  were  for  England.  And  at  Memel,  Elbing  and  Kbnigs- 
berg  the  proportion  was  about  the  same.  Nothing,  therefore, 
can  be  more  inconsistent  with  the  fact,  than  the  representations 
made  by  many  of  the  Prussian  journalists  of  the  exclusive  cha- 
racter of  the  English  commercial  system,  and  of  our  shutting  out 
all  sorts  of  Prussian  produce.  Our-  commercial  policy,  we  are 
glad  to  say,  has  lost  most  of  that  exclusiveness  which  for<- 
merly  belonged  to  it.  There  is  hardly  a  session  in  which  some 
restrictive  regulation  is  not  repealed.  The  present,  still  more 
than  the  late  ministry,  are  decidedly  favourable  to  the  freedom  of 
trade;  and  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  those  who  conceive 
their  interests  are  involved  in  the  continuance  of  them,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  restrictions  that  still  impair  our  conmier* 
cial  energies  are  destined  speedily  to  disappear.  It  is  to  no 
purpose,  therefore,  that  the  apologists  of  the  Prussian  ministers 
attempt  to  defend  their  **  system"  by  appealing  to  the  example  of 
England.  Our  commercial  code  and  theirs  have  hardly  a  single 
feature  in  common.  Ours  is  the  most  liberal,  and  theirs  about 
the  most  illiberal  in  Europe.  We  are  constantly  approximating 
nearer  to  that  system  of  unrestrained  intercourse  with  foreigners 
which  all  statesmen  of  the  least  talent  or  consideration  admit  to 
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be  waiost  desirable,  wiul^  the  Pmsaianft  are  daily  receding  further 
fvon  it. 

II.  But  tho«igh  we  may  regret  die  bUndDess  of  the  Prussians 
isi  establishing  and  enforcing  a  system  of  policy  so  prejudicial  to 
their  real  interests^  as  well  as  to  the  general  interests  of  all  com- 
mercial states  with  which  Prussia  has  it  in  her  power  to  carry  on 
an  astensive  and  mutually  beneficial  intercourse,  no  one  has  any 
right  to  find  fault  with  her  internal  policy.  Unluckily,  however, 
Aid  Prussian  ministry  have  become  so  much  enamoured  of  their 
system,  that  they  are  labouring,  with  a  zeal  and  constancy  of  pur- 
pose worthy  of  a  better  cause,  to  force  it  upon  the  smaller  Ger* 
BMH  states.  Perhaos  no  country  suffered  so  much  from  the  con- 
tinental system  of  Napoleon  as  Prussia,  and  yet  her  rulers  are 
•aerting  themselves  not  merely  to  inflict  the  miseries  of  a  similar 
and  not  much  less  objectionable  system  upon  their  own  country, 
but  to  extend  them  to  others  I  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  such 
inlatuation,  Prussia  cannot  surely  espect  to  succeed  in  making 
the  population  of  the  other  states  of  Germany  submit  to  priva-* 
tions,  the  impatience  of  which  contributed  more  than  anything 
else  to  break  to  pieces  the  colossal  power  of  Napoleon. 

The  number  of  small  states  into  which  Germany  is  divided,  and 
their  different  systems  of  duties  and  custom-house  regulations, 
have  hitherto  opposed  formidable  obstacles  to  the  extension  of  the 
internal  trade  of  the  country.  Prussia  has  dexterously  availed  her- 
self of  this  grievance  to  advance  her  own  peculiar  views  and  sup- 
posed interesta.  She  has  represented  to  the  surrounding  states 
bow  HKich  it  would  be  for  their  advantage  to  abolbh  the  restraints 
subsisting  on  their  commercial  intercourse  with  each  other,  and 
to  establish  a  uniform  tariff  of  duties  on  their  imports  from  and 
exports  to  £dreign  countries.  Nothing  apparently  could  be  more 
unobjectionable  than  this  proposal,  and  yet,  in  point  of  fact, 
nolbmg  could  have  been  better  calculated  to  injure  the  real  inte- 
rests of  the  states  to  which  it  was  addressed.  The  uniform  tariff 
of  duties  recommended  by  Prussia,  was  her  owm  prohibitory 
iufiff;  and  its  adoption  by  others  was  the  price  at  which  their 
products  were  to  be  admitted  into  the  Prussian  dominioas.  Had 
the  productions  of  the  different  German  states  differed  very 
widely  from  each  other,  such  a  proposal  would  have  been  less  ridi- 
culous. But  they  consist  mainly  of  the  same  articles,  and,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  do  not  materially  differ  from  each  other.  Sub- 
stantially, therefore,  the  proposal  comes  to  this — *'  We  Prussians 
will  admit  you  Bavarians,  Wirtembergers,  Hessians,  8u:.  to  dis- 
pose, if  you  can,  of  your  wool,  linen,  cattle  and  other  productions, 
m  our  markets ;  but  in  return  for  this  boon  we  insist  on  your  ex« 
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eluding  yourselves  from  the  markets  of  France,  England,  Ame- 
rica, £c."  What  would  be  thought  of  an  individual  of  j£^200  or 
c£300  a  year,  who  should  tell  a  shopkeeper  that  he  would  become 
his  customer  on  condition  of  his  refusing  any  longer  to  supply  the 
falnily  of  a  nobleman  of  «£  1 0,000  a  year  with  Uie  articles  in  which 
he  deals  ?  Absurd  as  such  a  proposal  appears,  it  would  not  be 
one  whit  more  so  than  the  terms  held  out  by  Prussia  to  Bavaria, 
Wirtemberg,  Hesse,  Sec.,  and  to  which  these  states  have  assented. 
It  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  detail,  even  if  we  had  the  means, 
the  series  of  negotiations,  intrigues  and  treaties  which  terminated 
in  the  formation  of  the  Prusso-Bavarian  anti-commercial  league. 
It  was  finally  consummated  by  a  treaty  signed  at  Berlin  27th  May, 
1 8£9.  So  far  as  the  internal  arrangements  among  the  diiFereDt 
states  are  concerned,  there  is  nothing  to  object  to  in  it;  had  it 
been  confined  to  these  its  effects  would  have  been  beneficial.  But 
its  spirit  and  tendency  are  wholly  anti-commerciaL  It  is  bot- 
tomed on  principles  which,  if  carried  to  their  full  extent,  would 
put  an  end  to  all  intercourse  between  distant  states,  and  throw 
every  country  on  its  own  resources.  Prussia,  however,  will  lose 
less  than  any  of  her  confederates.  Though  inferior  to  those  of 
England,  or  even  France,  most  of  her  manufactures  are  very 
superior  to  those  of  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg  and  Hesse;  and  mar- 
kets are  now  opened  to  them,  from  which,  but  for  the  treaty  in 
question,  they  must  have  been  altogether  excluded.  The  league 
will,  therefore,  redound  so  far  to  the  advantage  of  Prussia.  She 
has  contrived  to  entail  upon  others  no  inconsiderable  part  of  die 
mischiefs  growing  out  of  her  own  prohibitive  system.  Misled  by 
the  superior  address  of  the  Prussian  negotiators,  the  governments 
of  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg,  Hesse,  &c.  have  voluntarily  excluded  the 
better  and  cheaper  articles  of  France  and  England,  not  that  they 
might  raise  up  a  manufacturing  interest  at  home,  but  that  their 
subjects  might  be  compelled  to  use  the  inferior  and  dearer  articles 
produced  in  Prussia.  When  the  Prussian  peasantry  complain  of 
the  high  price  of  any  article,  the  government  journalists  tell  them 
that  it  is  all  a  '^  family  concern,*'  that  the  sacrifice  of  which  they 
complain  is  apparent  only,  and  that  (like  Mr.  Vansittart's  tax- 
payers) they  are  more  than  indemnified  by  the  demands  of  the 
manufacturers.  But  the  Bavarians  and  Wirtembergers  have  not 
even  the  pleasure  of  being  duped.  The  ladies  of  Munich  can 
hardly  suppose  that  by  paying  double  the  price  for  a  Berlin  silk 
gown  for  which  they  might  get  a  far  better  one  from  Lyons,  they 
are  conferring  any  very  peculiar  benefit  upon  their  countrymen; 
and  the  Wirtemberger,  who  drinks  succory  in  place  of  coffee,  uid 
pays  double  prices  for  bad  cottons,  bad  knives,  and  bad  tea,  will 
not  probably  extract  much  consolation  from  the  reflection  that  he 
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18  puDishiDg  himself  for  the  sake  of  his  frieods  in  -Prussia!  We 
can  easily  understand  how«  at  the  end  of  a  war,  the  victor  should 
dictate  a  treaty  of  this  sort  to  the  vanquished  party;  but  tliat  it 
should  have  been  voluntarily  accepted  by  independent  nations  in 
a  period  of  profound  peace,  is  about  the  most  singular  fact  in  the 
history  of  modern  diplomacy. 

But  Prussia  has  accomplished  a  harder  task  even  than  this. 
To  ensure  the  success  of  her  system  she  has  actually  prevailed 
upon  several  of  the  smaller  states,  not  only  to  adopt  her  tariiF,  but 
to  allow  Prussian  custom-house  officers  to  collect  the  duties  pay- 
able  under  it.  The  princes  of  Anhalt- Dessau  and  Anhalt-Coe- 
then,  whose  territories  are  enclaves  in  the  Prussian  dominions, 
were  the  first  to  set  the  example  of  surrendering  at  once  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  their  subjects  and  their  own  independence. 
Their  weakness  was  some  excuse  for  such  abject  conduct,  and  it 
might  at  all  events  have  been  supposed  that  the  example  was  not 
a  very  seductive  one,  and  that  few  would  be  inclined  voluntarily  to 
follow  it.  Such,  however,  would  not  seem  to  be  the  case.  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  has  already  consented  to  receive  Prussian  douaniers; 
and  if  we  are  not  much  misinformed,  several  other  states  are 
about  to  submit  to  the  same  humiliation. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  all  the  German  states 
have  been  so  blind  to  their  own  interests  as  to  give  willingly  into 
the  projects  of  Prussia.  In  18^28  (24th  September),  while  the 
negotiations  for  the  league  between  Prussia  and  Hesse,  Bavaria 
and  Wirtemberg,  were  on  the  tapis,  but  before  it  had  been  con- 
cluded, an  association  was  formed  at  Cassel,  under  the  auspices 
of  Saxony,  to  counteract  the  anti-commercial  system  which^it  was 
known  Prussia  was  endeavouring  to  establish.  Besides  Saxony, 
Hanover,  Hesse-Cassel,  Hombourg,  Weimar,  Brunswick,  and 
several  of  the  lesser  states,  with  the  free  cities  of  Frankfort  and 
Bremen,  were  parties  to  this  league,  which  has  received  the  name 
of  the  **  Mtttel  Verein/*  or  Middle  Association.  The  contracting 
[parties  bound  themselves  neither  to  enact  any  prohibitory  regula- 
tions, nor  to  augment  the  existing  transit  duties ;  and  they  agreed 
to  have  a  yearly  meeting  of  their  plenipotentiaries,  in  order  to 
contribute  by  every  means  to  the  abolition,  or  at  least  to  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  import  duties  in  their  respective  states.  The  asso- 
ciation was  to  continue  for  six  years,  or  till  1834. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  an  association  founded  upon 
such  liberal  and  enlightened  principles  should  not  have  been  per^ 
manent.  But  without  waiting  for  the  term  of  its  dissolution, 
Prussia  very  soon  succeeded  in  detaching  some  of  the  members 
from  it,  and  in  paralyzing  its  influence.  The  Princes  of  Cobourg 
and  Meiningen  were  the  first  to  give  way.     For  a  '*  pecuniary  con- 
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sideration,**  they  agreed  to  allow  Prussia  to  make  a  comnierciftl 
road  through  their  states^  not  to  increase  their  present  low  tran- 
sit duties,  and  bound  themselves  to  adopt  in  1834,  when  tkeir 
obligations  as  members  of  the  association  terminated,  the  Prus- 
sian system,  to  let  their  costoms  duties  to  Prussia,  and  to  allow 
them  to  be  collected  by  Prussian  officers. 

This  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  association,  by  its  opemng  a  free 
communication  between  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg,  &c.,  and 
by  the  example  which  it  set.  To  prevent,  if  possible,  fiirAer 
defections,  the  remaining  associates  entered  into  a  new  treaty  in 
1829,  prolonging  the  association  to  1840,  and  binding  the  sub- 
scribing parties  not  to  give  up,  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
association,  the  right  of  commercial  passage  through  tbdr  respec- 
tive states. 

Bat  even  in  its  new  shape  the  association  was  soon  found  to 
be  incapable  of  opposing  any  effectual  resistance  to  the  designs  of 
Pmssia.  Having  prevailed  on  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  to  refuse 
his  signature  to  the  treaty,  Prussia  succeeded  at  the  outset  m  crip- 
pling the  association.  And  we  believe  it  will  turn  out  to  be  the 
fact  that  His  Serene  Highness  has  let  his  indirect  taxes  (eustoan) 
and  posts  to  Prussia,  from  1834,  to  be  collected  by  Prussian 
officers,  for  300,000  thalers  or  <£45,000  a  year.  Hesse-Cassel 
has  also,  without  waiting  the  termination  of  her  engagemeots 
as  a  member  of  the  Mittel  Verein,  seceded  from  it,  and  adopted 
the  Prussian  system.  The  bad  faith  evinced  in  this  conduct  is 
too  obvious  to  require  being  pointed  out. 

Until  within  these  few  months,  Baden  had  wisely  kept  aloof 
both  /rom  the  Prussian  league  and  the  "  Middle  Association,*' 
but  she  has  now  joined  the  former.  We  have  also  heard  it 
affirmed,  on  what  we  consider  very  good  authority,  thongfa  we 
can  hardly  credit  the  statement,  that  even  Saxony  has  been  mak- 
ing proposals  to  the  Prussian  government,  in  the  name  of  the 
*'  Mittel  Verein,"  but  that  Prussia  had  refused  to  treat  with  the 
association,  though  she  expressed  her  readiness  to  treat  with  any 
separate  member  of  it;  and  we  fear  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  she  will,  at  no  distant  period,  succeed  in  entirely  breaking  it 
to  pieces. 

We  believe  onr  readers  will  agree  with  ns  in  thinking  that 
ffaese  proceedings  are  about  the  most  singular  of  any  that  have 
taken  place  even  in  the  present  eventful  times.  It  is  absolutely 
certain,  supposing  Prussia  to  succeed  in  her  efforts  to  establisb  a 
new  continental  system  in  Germany,  that  instead  of  being  bene- 
ficial it  will  be  most  injurious  to  her.  This  system,  though  raised 
up  by  a  aatioQal  government^  vnll  not  be  less  hostile  to  bar  real 
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interests  than  when  it  was  forced  upon  her  by  the  stern  maficlate 
of  Napoleon«  Its  uuaToidabie  effect  will  be  to  force  capital 
and  tndustrj  into  disadvantageous  channels,  to  check  invention 
and  discovery,  and  to  entail  severe  privations  on  the  mass  of  the 
people,  by  raising  the  price  of  many  highly  important  articles. 
But  supposing  the  statesmen  and  ministers  of  Prussia  to  be  so 
blinded  by  the  sophisms  of  the  mercantile  school  as  nol  to  be 
aware  of  the  mischief  these  measures  will  occasion  to  their 
country,  what  excuse  can  be  set  up  for  those  who  have  made 
themselves  parties  to  the  league?  The  Prussian  government 
erroneously  believes  that  its  policy  is  calculated  to  advance  the 
public  interests,  by  favouring  that  manufacturing  class  which  it 
has  long  been  at  infinite  pains  to  bolster  up;  but  the  ministers  of 
the  other  powers  have  no  such  apology  to  allege  in  excuse  for 
tbeir  measures :  they  have,  without  compensation  of  any  sort, 
excluded  ail  competitors  from  their  market,  shut  out  those 
foreigners  who  would  have  supplied  them  with  cheaper  and  better 
articles,  and  bound  themselves  to  deal  with  those  only  whose 
goods  are  worst  and  dearest! 

Notwithstanding  the  ominons  intimation  already  alluded  to,  we 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  Saxony  will  join  the  Prus- 
sian league.  Her  commercial  policy  has  always  been  opposed  to 
the  enactment  of  prohibitions;  and,  as  already  remarked,  her 
superior  prosperity  is  a  practical  and  conclusive  proof  that  this 
policy  is  best  fitted  to  promote  her  interests,  as  it  is  to  promote 
the  mterests  of  all  who  have  sense  enough  to  adopt  it.  The 
free  navigation  of  the  Elbe  being  provided  for  by  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  her  commerce  by  that  river  cannot  be  seriously  injured 
by  the  prohibitive  system  of  the  states  lying  between  her  and 
Hamburgh ;  so  that  if  she  adheres  to  her  ancient  policy^  she  will 
engross  to  herself  the  entire  commerce  of  central  Germany. 
Besides  keeping  this  advantage  in  view,  she  would  do  well  also  to 
reflect  on  what  might  be  the  consequence  to  her  interests  of  any 
interruption  to  her  trade  with  England.  We  have  jpreviously 
stated  the  immense  importations  of  Saxon  wool  into  this  country. 
But  if  Saxony  should,  in  subservience  to  the  views  of  Prussia,  a 
power  to  which  she  certainly  owes  no  very  peculiar  debt  of  grati- 
tude, exclude  our  products  from  her  markets,  she  cannot  expect 
to  be  able  to  continue  sending  her  wool  to  England.  If  she  will 
have  nothing  of  ours,  it  will  not  be  in  our  power  to  take  anything 
from  her.  Those  who  will  not  import  are  without  the  power  to 
export.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  if  Saxony  adopt  the  Prus- 
sian system^  her  agriculture  will  be  well  nigh  ruined  by  the  loss 
of  the  English  market  for  wool,  while  her  impoverished  inhabi- 
tants vfiU  at  die  same  time  be  compelled  to  pay  higher  prices 
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for  most  articles  of  coDsumption.  We  do  not  think  so  ill  of  the 
Saxon  government  as  to  suppose  that  it  will  act  in  such  a  way;  nor 
do  we  think  so  ill  of  the  Saxon  people  as  to  suppose  they  would 
tolerate  such  proceedings. 

The  smaller  states  along  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe  are  those 
which  will  be  the  most  severely  injured  by  the  extension  of  the 
Prussian  system.  Situated,  as  it  were,  on  the  great  highways 
leading  to  the  heart  of  Germany,  their  whole  consequence  has 
been  derived  from  commerce;  and  the  prohibition  of  foreign 
commodities,  involving  as  it  necessarily  does  the  cessation  of  ex- 
portation, by  depriving  them  of  their  trade,  will  destroy  all  the 
sources  of  their  prosperity.  Instead  of  concocting  schemes  for 
the  repulsion  of  commerce,  the  grand  object  of  every  state  tra* 
versed  by  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine,  from  Bohemia  and  Switzer- 
land to  the  ocean,  ought  to  be  to  turn  the  facilities  for  trade  and 
navigation  afforded  by  those  two  noble  rivers  to  the  best  account, 
by  procuring  the  abolition  of  tolls  and  of  every  regulation  that 
could  stand  in  the  way  of  the  most  extensive  foreign  traffic. 

This  is  a  question  in  which  Frankfort  is  peculiarly  interested, 
and  we  hope  and  believe  that  the  senate  and  legislative  body  of  that 
city  will  act  with  adequate  firmness  in  the  present  crisis,  and  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  induced  by  the  threats  or  promises  of 
Prussia  to  embrace  a  system  that  would  be  destructive  of  the 
trade,  and,  consequently,  of  the  prosperity  of  their  city.  We  are 
not  aware  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  relations  subsisting  between 
Frankfort  and  other  powers;  but  it  is  for  the  interest  of  all  free 
nations  that  the  commercial  as  well  as  the  political  independence 
of  every  state,  however  small,  should  be  preserved.  Indeed  the 
two  are,  in  this  instance  at  least,  inseparably  connected.  If 
Frankfort  consent  to  adopt  the  Prussian  system,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  she  must  speedily  become  as  much  under  Prussian  influence 
as  either  Berlin  or  Breslau. 

Not  only,  however,  will  the  states  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe 
be  deeply  injured  by  the  anti-commercial  system  now  extending 
amongst  them ;  but  they  will  have  the  mortification  to  see  no 
inconsiderable  share  of  the  commerce  that  might  have  enriched 
their  territories  diverted  into  another  channel.  It  may  be  expected 
that  the  British  government  will  have  influence  enough  to  prevent 
Hanover  from  becoming  a  part^  to  the  Prussian  league.  And  if 
that  kingdom  continue  to  admit  foreign  products  on  reasonable 
duties,  the  Weser  will  become  the  great  commercial  inlet  of  Ger- 
many,  and  Bremen  will  increase  in  wealtli  at  the  expense  of 
Hamburgh  and  Rotterdam. 

Supposing,  however,  that  the  influence  of  Prussia,  operating  on 
the  fears  and  ignorance  of  the  other  states,  should  lead  thefu  uni- 
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versally  to  adopt  her  prohibitory  policy,  and  that  the  continental 
system  is  again  established  in  Germany,  still  we  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  it  can 
obtain  any  permanent  footing.  All  the  efforts  of  Napoleon, 
while  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  and  wielding  an  almost  irresisti- 
ble force^  were  unable  to  exclude  British  goods  from  the  continent. 
The  smuggler — the  product  at  once  and  the  corrector  of  vicious 
commercial  and  financial  legislation — set  at  nought  the  decrees  of 
his  **  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty."  And  does  the  King  of 
Prussia  imagine  that  he  will  succeed  in  an  enterprize  in  which 
Napoleon  failed  ?  Every  one,  who  has  ever  seen  a  map  of  Prussia 
and  Germany,  ipust  be  satisfied  that  the  idea  of  subjecting  such 
an  extent  of  country  to  an,  efficient  prohibitive  system,  is  worse 
than  absurd.  A  million  of  armed  men  would  not  suffice  to  guard 
their  frontiers.  Our  command  of  the  sea  and  our  insular  situa- 
tion would  seem  to  render  the  exclusion  of  foreign  products  com- 
paratively easy,  and  yet  all  our  efforts  are  insufficient  to  prevent 
the  clandestine  introduction  of  immense  quantities  of  continental 
brandy,  gin  and  tobacco,  articles  loaded  in  this  country  with 
exorbitant  duties.  At  this  moment  the  German  journals  are 
full  of  complaints  as  to  the  prevalence  of  the  contraband  trade ; 
aad  every  attempt  of  Prussia  to  extend  and  invigorate  the  anti- 
commercial  system  will  but  add  to  the  evil.  For  .  one  ma^ 
nufacturer  she  will  create  three  smugglers.  The  privations 
entailed  by  her  policy  on  the  mass  of  the  population  will  redound 
almost  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the  most  worthless  portion  of 
society.  In  manufactures  there  will  be  no  invention.  Smuggling 
will  become  the  high  road  to  wealth ;  and  ever^  device  that  inge- 
nuity can  suggest  will  be  resorted  to  for  defeating  or  eluding  the 
"  system.'^  Instead  of  reaping  a  large  revenue  from  moderate 
customs  duties,  the  sovereigns  of  Prussia  and  Germany  will 
empty  their  coffers  to  fill  those  of  the  illicit  trader;  and  instead  of 
filling  Breslau,  Munich,  Stutgard,  8cc.,  with  industrious  artisans, 
they  will  imbue  a  large  portion  of  their  people  with  predatory  and 
ferocious  habits,  and  render  outlaws  and  murderers  objects  of 
public  sympathy  and  regard. 

That  foreign  nations  who  might  find  in  Prussia  and  Ger- 
many extensive  markets  for  their  products,  will  be  in  some  de- 
gree injured  by  this  system,  none  can  doubt:  but  it  is  clear  to 
demonstration,  that  it  will  injure  the  Prussians  and  Germans  ten 
times  more.  Their  markets  may  be  narrowed,  but  they  cannot 
be  shut  against  importations  from  abroad.  No  power  can  match 
the  energies  of  the  smuggler,  when  high  duties  or  prohibitory 
regulations  call  them  into  existence.  Experience  of  its  disastrous 
influence  will  no  doubt  occasion  the  abandonment  of  the  new 
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continental  system;  but  it  is  extraordinary  that  the  calamitoiM 
resuks  of  the  former  attempt  to  enforce  it  should  not  have  been 
sufficient  lo  prevent  the  monstrous  project  from  being  again  set 
po  foot 

It,  would)  however^  be  unjust  to  Prussia  to  suppose  diat  her 
conduct  in  this  affair  is  entirely  influenced  by  a  manufiurturing 
mania.  She  is  actuated  by  political  as  well  as  commercial  no- 
tivesi  The  ascendancy  she  is  acquiring  amongst  the  smaller 
German  powers  is  obvious  and  undeniable.  As  already  seen, 
several  of  them  have  so  far  divested  themselves^  even  of  the  ap* 
pearance  of  independence,  as  to  let  dieir  revenues  to  Prussia,  aM 
to  allow  of  their  collection  by  Prussian  officers.  Had  Prussia 
marched  an  armed  force  into  these  countries,  and  taken  possession 
€>f  their  fortresses,  she  could  not  have  brought  them  more  com- 
pletely under  her  controul.  Having  acquired  the  command  of 
their  revenues,  it  will  be  easy  for  her,  whenever  she  finds  it  suita- 
Me  for  her  purposes,  to  employ  their  produce  as  she  pleases. 
In  this  point  of  view,  the  proceedings  of  Prussia,  deserve,  and,  no 
doubt,  will  receive  the  serious  attention  of  Austria  and  other 
powers.  We  presume  not  to  say  what  their  conduct  ought  to 
be.  But  it  is  quite  plain  that  if  Prussia  be  allowed  to  complete 
the  system  she  has  begun,  her  influence  will  be  as  paramount  iM 
Germany,  as  was  that  of  Napoleon  in  the  days  of  the  confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine.  The  sooner  the  progress  of  the  evil  is  checked 
the  better.  It  has  already  attained  to  a  formidable  magnitude, 
but  as  yet  it  may  be  made  to  yield  to  vigorous  measures. 

Even  if  the  economical  effects  resulting  from  the  adoption  of 
the  Prussian  system  had  been  as  beneficial  as  they  are  sure  to  be 
injurious,  its  political  operation  might,  one  should  think,  have 
sufficed  to  deter  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg,  Baden,  &c.  from  becom- 
ing parties  to  it.  The  object  of  such  secondary  powers,  at  least 
if  they  set  any  value  on  their  independence,  ought  to  be  to  preserve 
the  balance  amongst  their  more  potent  neighbours,  not  to  destroy 
it  by  attaching  themsdvea  to  any  party. 


AitT*  XII. — Memoires  de  Loms  XVIIL  remeUik  tt  mis  em 
ot»dre  par  M.  le  Due  de  D  *  ''^.  Paris.  4  volumes  en  8vo. 
1830. 
Trb9£  Tolumes  commence  a  series  of  memoirs,  purporting  to  be 
writteii  by  Louis  XVIIL;  they  are  composed  in  the  first  person, 
and  assume  all  the  characteristics  of  autobiography.  TTiey  are, 
moreover,  in  a  similar  tone  and  style  to  ifie  Voyage  de  Paris  i 
BrmeMes,  ibe  weU-known  production  of  ttat  monarch;  tiiey  be* 
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traj  an  iniimate  and  minate  knowledge  of  all  such  events  as  eame 
under  the  notice  of  Moifsieur,  and,  in  short,  are  deficient  in  no 
quality  calculated  to  impress  the  reader  with  an  idea  of  their  au- 
dienticity*  But  we  could  have  said  pretty  nearly  as  much  of  the 
Memoires  of  Madame  du  Barri,  and,  in  some  respects,  more. 
There  was  in  them  a  natural  life,  an  intimacy  with  tlie  interior  of 
the  court,  a  familiarity  in  handling  the  characters  of  the  various 
courtiers,  and,  above  all,  a  feminine  warmth  and  spirit  that  might 
in  other  times  have  mystified  die  shrewdest  and  most  incredulous 
of  critics.  One  point  alone  made  against  the  Memoires  of  Ma- 
dame du  Barri — they  are  too  good — they  are  too  clever — they  are 
too  much  in  the  spirit  of  this  age.  The  same  objections  cannot 
be  made  against  the  work  before  us.  They  have  not  the  dramatic 
trient  of  dbe  Memoirs  alluded  to;  neither  in  brilliancy  of  cha- 
racter, nor  in  the  frequency  of  anecdote  do  they  equal  them: 
but  they  are  written  in  an  even  style  of  pointed  elegance,  and 
wMi  vast  copiousness  of  detail  and  intimate  familiarity  with  all 
the  events  of  the  time;  but  in  this  there  is  nothing  which  die  sup- 
posed author  was  not  fully  capable  of — nothing  which  he  would 
not  be  expected  to  know-^nothing  which  he  may  be  supposed 
to  hare  viewed  differently.  The  tastes  of  Louis  XVIII.  are  well 
known :  be  was  fond  of  literature  within  a  certain  circle^  prided 
btmself  on  the  elegance  of  his  style^  dwelt  largely  in  epigram  and 
repartee,  was  somewhat  given  to  the  drama,  and  where  he  did  not 
greatly  excel,  was  by  no  means  of  that  opinion  himself.  The 
four  volumes  already  published  contain  the  narrative  of  the  au- 
thor's experience  during  youth  and  eariy  manhood,  and  bring  him 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  revolution,  almost  at  the  period  of  hid 
emigration.  Are  they,  then,  by  the  person  they  pretend  to  be? 
are  tfiey  from  the  hand  of  Louis  XVIII.  to  be  added  to  the  ca- 
talogue of  the  writings  of  royal  authors  i  This  is  a  question  diiS- 
cuH  to  answer.  The  author,  if  he  be  not  a  royal  one,  necessarily 
knows  enough  to  render  the  difficulty  of  proving  a  negative  in 
this  case  nearly  insurmountable.  The  dilemma  is  a  perplexing 
one,  and  we  cannot  help  feeling  wrath  against  the  adroit  manu- 
facturers of  Parisian  Memoirs,  who  have  thrown  discredit  upon 
every  publication  in  the  same  shape.  In  memoirs,  the  question 
of  authorship  is  of  a  far  different  importance  than  any  other  class 
of  works:  had  the  book  been  a  new  system  of  the  universe,  the 
identity  of  its  author  would  have  been  a  simple  matter  of  curiosity. 
But  here  the  scenes  and  facts  laid  down  are  important  illustra- 
tions of  the  history  of  an  eventful  period,  if  genuine:  if  forged, 
they  are  mere  fictions,  poor  as  romance,  and  worse  than  nothing 
in  any  other  lights  by  their  tendency  to  confound  the  boundaries 
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of  trutti  and  falsehood,  and  to  mislead  the  inquirer^  and  to  di- 
minish the  general  faith  in  written  history. 

The  Memoirs  of  Monsieur  introduce  us  into  the  innermost  re- 
cesses of  the  palace,  they  exhibit  the  leading  motives  of  the  diffe- 
rent members  of  the  court  party,  and  expose  the  springs  of  nearij 
all  the  great  movements  during  a  period  of  history  confessedly 
without  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  for  the  interest  felt  in 
its  events,  and  the  instruction  to  be  derived  from  it.  How  pro- 
voking, then,  is  it  to  be  introduced  into  a  structure  of  such  aa 
extraordinary  character,  with  the  mind  in  a  state  of  twilight, 
strongly  suspecting  that  the  whole  scene  is  a  delusion,  and  not  at 
all  sure,  that  the  new  Temple  of  History  will  not  vanish  at  the 
sound  of  some  magic  word.  They  who  put  us  in  so  equivocal  a 
situation,  are  much  more  to.be  admired  for  their  ingenuity  than 
their  honesty. 

The  modes  of  ascertaining  the  authenticity  of  productions  of 
this  kind  are  various,  but  none,  we  fear,  are  in  this  case  to  be  ap- 
plied by  persons  who  have  access  only  to  ordinary  information 
with  success.  Inconsistencies  would  be  sedulously  guarded 
against  by  any  one  who  was  qualified  to  produce  such  a  suppo- 
sititious work,  or  if  slight  mistakes  should  be  discovered,  no  man 
is  infallible,  and  they  may  be  assigned  to  the  general  account  of 
human  error  in  the  royal  memoir  writer  himself.  Again,  it  may 
be  observed,  if  the  author  tells  us  nothing  but  what  may  be 
found  in  existing  writers,  his  work  may  be  pronounced  a  com- 
pilation? True.  But  suppose  that  they  do  contain  numberless 
small  facts,  or  apparent  facts,  which  are  to  be  learned  no  where 
else,  we  are  not  assisted  by  this  test  in  ascertaining  whether  they 
are  the  creations  of  the  historical  romancer,  or  the  true  narratives 
of  a  revealer  of  truths  known  only  to  himself.  Considerations  of 
aptitude  in  the  supposed  author  for  the  work,  its  accordance  with 
his  tastes  and  other  relations  of  the  same  kind,  are,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  in  favour  of  the  authenticity.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  we  suppose  a  work  of  this  importance,  if  genuine,  the 
literary  production  of  a  crowned  head,  the  result  of  vast  labour 
and  of  long  leisure,  and  doubtless  the  object  of  much  private  self- 
gratulation — can  we  suppose  it  thus  struggling  its  way  into  the 
world,  un ushered  by  a  single  word  from  authonty,  without  a  line 
of  preface,  without  the  slightest  proof  of  its  being  what  it  pre- 
tends to  be,  or  reference  to  persons  or  things  which  might  sub- 
stantiate the  real  value  of  the  gift?  Again,  it  may  be  said  that 
this  absence  of  parade  shows  a  steady  reliance  on  internal  evi- 
dence, and  that,  under  the  confidence  of  being  ultimately  acknow- 
ledged as  genuine,  the  guardians  of  the  MSS.  have  shown  no  soli- 
citude to  hasten  the  decision  of  the  world.    And  it  may  be  further 
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alleged,  that  the  royal  author  mighty  like  many  other  authors  of 
memoirs,  have  courted  the  shadow  of  an  incognito;  he  may 
have  determined  that  his  work  should  see  the  light;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  that  a  convenient  doubt  should  attach  to  the  author- 
ship, with  a  view  of  sparing  many  named  in  it,  and  of  being  him- 
self, or  at  least  his  memory,  spared  too.  They  who  are  dispa- 
raged in  a  work  of  doubtful  autnenticity,  always  take  the  alterna- 
tive presented  by  the  idea  of  forgery.  It  is  thus  possible,  that 
the  royal  author  may  have  enjoined  the  guardian  of  the  MSS. 
that  they  should  be  brought  into  the  world  with  a  doubt  upon 
their  legitimacy. 

And  a^in,  as  regards  proofs,  what  proofs  can  be  given  except 
the  exhibition  of  the  MSS.  themselves :  this,  in  the  case  of  the 
Memoirs  of  Madame  du  Barri,  was  a  piece  of  evidence  offered 
to  the  public  by  advertisement.  They  were  deposited  at  the 
publisher's  and  were  inspected  by  many,  a  circumstance,  however, 
which  made  but  slight  impression  on  the  faith  of  the  readers ;  for 
a  handwriting,  it  occurs  to  every  body,  may  be  forged  as  well  as  a 
fact  or  m  dialogue ;  and  of  the  crowds  induced  to  examine  docu- 
ments of  this  description,  how  many  individuals  were  capable  of 
judging  whether  the  imitation  was  a  good  or  a  bad  one,  or  whether 
It  was  an  imitation.  The  history  of  our  Chatterton  and  Ireland 
foi^eries,  has  made  the  world  slow  to  pronounce  on  the  authen- 
ticity of  a  work  from  a  casual  inspection  of  MSS.  But  what 
means  the  recueillis  et  mis  en  ordrepar  M.  le  Due  de  D  *  *  * — 
this  looks  very  suspicious.  These  memoirs  present  a  regular  and 
unbroken  narrative,  drawn  up  with  much  precision,  and  with  every 
appearance  of  that  care  and  exactness  to  be  expected  from  an  au- 
thor proud  of  his  academical  accomplishments,  and  who  evidently 
would  rather  mutilate  a  fact  than  lose  a  point;  at  least  such  he  is 
made  to  appear,  and  such  is  supposed  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  dis- 
position and  peculiar  genius  of  Louis  XVIII.  These  then  are 
not  writings  that  were  waiting  to  be  collected,  or  required  being 
put  in  order.  Or  if  the  editor  could  and  did  forge  the  callida 
junctura,  could  so  splice  and  join  scattered  papers  with  an  art  only 
equalled  by  those  who  are  said  to  have  formed  the  Iliad  out  of  the 
songs  of  various  rhapsodists,  then  is  he  a  man  also  capable  of  a 
dexterous  forgery,  and  we  are  apt  to  conclude  that  he  who  could 
mystify  us  in  part,  has  done  so  entirely.  Then  again,  the  M.  le 
Due  de  D*.  IS  too  surely  intended  for  the  Due  de  Decazes,  a 
personage  most  of  all  likely  to  be  entrusted  with  this  delicate 
charge ;  but  were  he  really  the  editor  who  had  prepared  the  MS. 
for  the  press,  would  he  not  either  have  given  his  name  in  full  or 
have  suppressed  it  altogether?  What  ol^ect  was  to  be  gained  by 
an  initial,  which  no  one  could  misunderstand,  and  which  he  could 
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scarcely  disavow.  Whereas  such  a  coufse  is  precisely  the  one  tbut 
would  be  adopted  by  a  fictionist,  anxious  by  the  credit  of  anotber'i 
name  to  give  currency  to  his  forged  draft  on  public  credulity. 

Considerations  of  this  and  other  kinds^  which  it  is  unneceaaary 
to  enumerate^  induce  us  not  to  pronounce  against  the  authenticilj 
of  the  work«  but  to  entertain  a  strong  conviction  that  it  is  an  io* 
genious  concoction.  A  supposition  which  uinplies  a  strong  im« 
probability,  viz.  that  the  French  at  this  moment  possess  one  or 
more  writers  of  historical  and  dramatic  fiction^  of  a  genius  in  its 
kind  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  who  are  at 
the  same  time  not  known  to  fame,  or  at  least  far  from  famous 
for  any  acknowledged  productions.  Nevertheless,  we  are  con- 
strained to  believe  that  some  system  of  fabrication  is  pursued 
of  this  sort.  An  individual  presents  himself  who  has  peculiar 
opportunities  of  observation :  a  valet  or  a  chamberlain,  an  aide^ 
de-camp  or  a  tire  woman — from  this  person  reflect  details  are 
learned  which  give  personal  identity^  and  throw  that  air  of 
reality — the  glow  of  a  natural  complexion,  required  in  a  work  of 
this  sort.  This  informant  may  or  may  not  abound  in  facts:  he 
can  at  least  communicate  daily  habits,  usual  resorts,  and  tha 
names  of  intimates — perhaps  he  has  MS.  journals,  or  posaciaaa 
letters  of  the  object  intended  to  be  depicted:  if  he  does  not, 
thev  tan  at  least  be  sought  elsewhere,  and  may  be  found  probably 
witiiout  difficulty,  when  we  consider  how  eventful  has  been  the 
last  half  century,  and  how  well  aware  the  actors  in  its  scenes  have 
been  of  the  importance  attached  to  the  age.  When  an  original 
groundwork  of  notes,  journals,  letters,  facts,  sayings  and  pointa 
are  thu6  collected,  they  are  put  into  the  hands  of  an  able  iMera" 
teur,  who,  in  the  first  instance,  charges  himself  with  all  the  public 
stock  of  information,  and,  on  his  part,  approaches  the  undertakv 
ing  with  a  well-di|;ested  and  welUselected  common-place  book, 
compiled  from  existing  memoirs,  pamphlets,  and  other  contemi* 
porary  publications.  He  is  then  in  a  proper  condition  to  sit 
down  to  his  original  materiab,  he  instantly  appreciates  their  cha* 
racter,  enters  into  the  traits  of  his  personage,  and  when  properly 
imbued  with  his  new  materials,  sits  down  to  tell  his  story,  weavea 
in  the  incidents,  the  letters  and  the  facts  of  his  MSS.,  dramatiset 
scenes  of  which  he  has  only  a  hint,  and  where  a  gap  occurs  hia 
imagination  readily  supplies  the  deficiency.  It  is  thus,  we  sua** 
pect,  these  very  curious  and  very  provoking  works  are  maoufaCf 
tared.  If  this  be  so,  we  are,  as  readers,  again  placed  in  an  awk* 
ward  predicament;  for  with  much  that  is  false  they  contain  much 
that  is  true — the  frame-work  is  invention,  but  the  picture  is  oo 
the  whole  a  representation  of  truth.  What  then  are  we  to  be** 
lieve— what  to  reject?  What  authority  has  dbe  work?   If  none,  at* 
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w^  fear»  then  the  concoctora  of  these  works  are  guilty  of  the  i^ 
struction  of  much  valuable  historical  ioformatioD;  for  though 
their  materials  would  have  been  far  from  having  the  inviting 
charms  of  the  p^ftufo-Memoirs,  they  would  at  least  have  pos- 
sessed the  intrinsic  value  of  truth. 

In  the  fabrication,  if  fabrication  it  be,  of  these  memoirs  of 
Monsieur — for  perhaps  the  same  character  may  not  be  deserved 
when  we  come  to  his  reign,  or  even  after  his  emigration — we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  materials  have  been  more  than  usu- 
ally abundant.  Some  portions  may  actually  be  notes  from  the 
royal  hand :  such  he  probably  wrote,  and  in  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  among  the  occupants  of  the  Thuileries,  they  may 
have  been  transferred  to  those  who  determined  the  public  should 
share  the  pleasure  of  perusal.  It  is,  however,  highly  imprdliable 
that  this  should  have  been  done,  as  regards  these  Memoirs,  with 
the  instrumentality  of  either  of  the  personages  that  have  since  oc- 
cupied the  thrones-Charles  X.  because  of  his  lurking  regard  for 
the  Comte  D'Artois,  who  in  these  volumes  is,  perhaps,  me  only 
one  who  is  treated  ill-naturedly — Louis- Philip  from  regard  to  the 
memory  of  his  father.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  is  considered  by 
Monsieur  the  evil  spirit  of  the  revolution,  and  by  himself,  or  bis 
agents,  or  his  money,  to  have  prompted  many  of  its  most  fatal 
movements— movements,  however,  which  he  could  only  stimulate, 
and  never  controul.  Talleyrand  is  said  to  have  called  him  the 
slop-pail  into  which  was  emptied  all  the  filth  of  the  revolution: 
he  undoubtedly  fills  that  savoury  duty  in  the  Memoirs  of  his  royal 
relative.  Men,  who  since  the  events  have  calmly  and  philoso^ 
phically  contemplated  the  progress  of  this  great  political  tempest, 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  agency  of  the  Orleans  party 
impressed  no  decided  course  upon  events;  and  some  have  even 
altogether  doubted  the  existence  of  the  designs  that  have  been  so 
bountifully  attributed  to  the  Palais  Royal.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
suspicions  of  the  blackest  kind  were  sure  to  be  entertained  by  the 
elder  against  the  younger  branch  of  the  reigning  house;  and, 
with  or  without  foundation,  we  doubt  not  that  Monsieur  himself 
interpreted  the  actions,  and  either  imagined  or  listened  to  such 
accusations  as  occur  in  these  volumes,  whenever  an  occasion 
offers  of  introducing  the  hated  name. 

The  feelings  entertained  towards  the  Comte  d'Artois  are  those' 
of  jealousy  mingled  with  a  portion  of  contempt.  We  arc  not 
able  to  say  whether  the  relations  between  the  two  brothers 
confirm  the  Memoirs  in  this  point,  but  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable. The  contrast  between  the  characters  of 'these  men, 
brought  up  under  the  same  roof,  was  striking,  ^he  Comte 
de   Provence   was   of  a   mild  and  somewhat  insidious   demea- 
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nour:  his  placidity,  reserve,  and  self-possession  spread  the  idea 
of  bis  entertaining  projects  he  did  not  choose  to  commafii* 
cate:  bis  habits  were  sedentary,  he  was  fond  of  literature,  and 
associated  with  literary  men.  He  prided  himself  on  the  a-propos 
both  in  speech  and  conduct.  It  was  commonly  said  that  if  be 
bad  been  on  the  throne  instead  of  his  elder  brother,  the  revolution 
either  never  would  have  taken  place,  or  been  safely  guided  into 
harbour.  He  looked  with  complacency  on  the  first  steps  of  the 
crisis^  and  perhaps  with  satisfaction,  for  they  were  brought  about 
contrary  to  his  advice  and  by  persons  he  despised..  The  Comte 
d'Artois,  on  the  other  hand,  was  never  accused  of  an  arriire  pensee : 
in  temper  he  was  violent,  loud,  and  frothy:  so  far  from  sharing 
his  brother's  love  of  literature  he  never  read,  and  if  he  could 
write,  it  was  by  no  means  an  exercise  he  was  fond  of.  He  used 
to  observe,  that  the  sword  and  not  the  pen  was  the  proper  instru- 
ment for  the  hand  of  a  son  of  France.  He  ought  to  have  said  a 
couteau  de  chasse.  His  time  was  divided  between  the  sports  of 
the  field  and  the  absurdities  and  intrigues  of  dissolute  society* 
He  seems  to  have  been  overburthened  with  activity,  for  when 
other  occupations  were  becoming  stale,  he,  it  is  said,  commenced 
rope-dancing.  His  tumbles  and  struggles  amused  the  court, 
but  these  were  not  the  only  falls  he  was  destined  to  have.  With 
all  this,  his  was  a  character  that  inspired  no  distrust,  and  being 
gay  and  impetuous  bore  the  appearance  of  generosity.  Thus 
Comte  D'Artois  was  a  favourite  m  the  court  of  his  brother,  while 
Monsieur  was  regarded  with  something  like  fear  and  distrust. 
When  the  first  indications  of  opposition  to  the  royal  authority 
appeared,  the  Comte  d'Artois,  as  might  be  expected,  gave  way 
to  the  expression  of  his  indignation.  His  intemperate  speeches, 
bis  rash  advice,  and  the  weight  he  always  threw  into  the  scale 
when  violence  was  contemplated,  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  causes  why  the  revolution  was  not  conducted  by  the  reigning 
authorities  with  more  discretion.  The  Comte  d'Artois  was  com- 
pelled to  emigrate  early  in  the  revolution:  had  he  stayed  to  wit- 
ness the  stormy  scenes,  through  which  his  brother.  Monsieur, 
passed  harmless,  his  life  would  have  been  undoubtedly  sacrificed. 
The  difference  between  these  men  is  exemplified  in  the  last  stages 
of  their  lives:  Louis  XYHI.  is  buried  at  St.  Denis — the  prayer 
of  his  life :  wh^e  the  unhappy  exile  may  lay  his  bones  is  still  a 
problem,  but  it  will  assuredly  not  be  in  France,  whatever  change 
time  may  be  pregnant  with. 

.  There  is  another  light  in  which  these  Memoirs  may  be  consi- 
dered, and  that  is  without  any  personal  relation  to  the  supposed 
author.  They  may  be  considered  as  a  work  of  art — a  history  of 
the  revolution  from  a  particular  point  of  view.     This  vast  and 
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com[^licated  subject  cannot  be  considered  too  often  or  too 
deeply ;  more  especially  in  times  like  these,  when  elements  are 
at  a  work  which  it  will  require  all  the  experience  derivable 
from  the  past  to  conduct,  without  danger  of  concussion  or  ex- 
plosion. And  it  may  contribute  to  a  better  knowledge  of  its 
philosophy  to  take  the  student  to  a  peculiar  stand,  where  it 
may  be  contemplated  under  an  entirely  new  aspect.  Such  a 
one  was  dpubtless  the  position  of  Louis  XVI It.  He  was  so 
situated  that  he  could  watch  the  proceedings  both  within  and 
without  the  walls  of  the  beleaguered  government :  his  studies 
had  enabled  him  to  understand  what  he  saw,  and  on  looking 
back  down  the  long  vista  of  years,  the  prospect  was  lighted  up 
by  a  most  rare  and  singular  experience,  if,  therefore,  we  are 
not  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  the  true  results  of  such  observation, 
it  is  something  to  have  the  assistance  of  an  able  inquirer,  who 
will  mentally  occupy  the  same  positions,  ascend  the  same  intel- 
lectual eminences,  and  do  all  that  lies  in  human  power  to  catch 
the  same  aspect  of  events.  This  is  a  point  which,  when  we  are 
considering  the  culpability  of  these  historical  forgeries,  must  be 
urged  in  mitigation  of  the  harsh  censure  we  should  otherwise 
be  incKned  to  pronounce  upon  them.  In  order,  however,  to 
render  our  readers  more  fully  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
these  performances,  we  will  run  over  some  brief  space  of  the 
revolution,  after  the  manner  of  the  author ;  sometimes  abridging 
fab  paragraphs,  and  sometimes  translating  his  words.  The  period 
we  select  matters  not  much,  all  is  eventful ;  and  what  is  more,  the 
whole  history  is  here  told  in  the  same  even  story-telling  style. 
Striking  events  are  not  more  strikingly  told  than  others;  and 
interesting  dialogues  take  place  as  often  about  trifles  as  concern- 
ing affairs  of  the  last  importance. 

It  so  happens  that  our  fourth  volume  is  lying  open  at  that 

Sint  of  the  narrative  following  close  upon  the  dismission  of 
.  Necker  from  the  ministry,  which  was  attended  by  a  supposed 
disgraceful  scene  on  the  part  of  Comte  d'Artois,  and  very  soon 
followed  by  the  rising  of  the  Parisian  populace  and  the  destruction 
of  the  Bastille. 

At  this  period  Monsieur — for  such  for  the  moment  we  will  per- 
mit him  to  be — alleges,  that  the  grand  object  of  the  Orleans 
party  was  ta  seize  upon  the  throne ;  the  diificulty  was  simply  not 
m  the  means  of  success,  but  in  the  means  of  disposing  of  the  pre- 
sent occupants  of  the  throne.  M.  Lacoste  and  other  chiefs  of 
the  Palais  Royal  are  said  to  have  had  objections  to  the  shedding 
of  blood,  and  prepared  to  frighten  away  the  enemy  rather  than 
destroy  them.  With  this  view,  it  is  said,  not  a  day  passed  with- 
out the  receipt  of  anonymous  letters,  threatening  death,  by  all 
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manoer  of  dreadful  means:  the  womeo  were  not  spared;  and 
every  member  of  the  interior  court  had  his  bugbear  lurking  about, 
intent  upon  procuring  his  destruction.  The  ladies  grew  dread- 
fully alarmed;  they  were  kept  in  a  continual  state  of  constema- 
tion,  shared  pretty  freely,  it  is  said,  by  their  lords ;  and  nothing 
was  thought  of  but  the  natural  means  of  female  defence — flight. 
Thus  was  the  supposed  object  of  the  adverse  party  nearlj 
effected.  Between  the  l^th  of  July  and  the  17th,  when  the 
courtiers  took  flight,  the  palace  is  represented  as  being  in  a  com- 
plete state  of  demoralization.  The  Poligqacs,  the  l^olastfona, 
the  Coignys,  the  Vaudreilsi  and  the  Abbes  Vermont,  I<ariviere, 
and  the  other  heroes  who  surrounded  the  Queen  and  the  Comte 
d' Artois,  appear  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  actual  panic. 

'*  On  the  1 1th,  in  the  evening,  it  was  decided  in  the  King's  cabinet, 
to  which  bad  been  summoned  the  Comte  d'Artois,  the  Prince  of  Conde, 
the  Mar^cbal  de  Broglie,  the  Baron  de  Breteail,  and  M.  Fouloii-*that 
on  the  next  day,  the  I2tb,  M.  Necker  should  be  dismissed,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  bis  ministry— that  the  troops  should  enter  Paris  on  the  14th — 
and  that  on  this  same  day  all  the  obnoxious  deputies  should  be  acrestod, 
and  the  States  General  convoked  at  Tours.  It  was  also  decided,  that  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  should  be  banished  to  England  for  ten  years.  The  Bargii 
de  Breteuil  made  a  satisfactory  report  on  the  state  of  the  provinces  and 
on  the  facility  of  working  on  them  by  means  of  their  fears.  TheMare- 
chal  de  Broglie  followed,  and  detailed  the  movements  he  had  laid  down 
for  the  troops,  and  ended  by  presenting  in  bis  tone  of  solemn  candour  a 
highly  important  memoir  to  bis  majesty  on  tbe  posture  of  affairs, in  which 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  state  that  the  troops  were  balancing  in  their  alle- 
giance. '  But,*  added  he,  '  this  indecision  will  instantly  disappear,  the 
moment  the  princes  put  themselves  at  their  head.  The  solaier  to  be 
firm,  must  march  under  the  command  of  some  member  of  the  vofal 
family.  He  insisted  strongly  on  this  point,  which  meant  that  the  time 
bad  come  for  action,  and  that  words  were  now  no  longer  enough.  This 
report  was  less  convincing  than  that  of  the  Baron  de  Breteuil.  Thc^ 
Comte  d'Artois  said  to  the  Chevalier  de  Crussol,  "  Tbe  poor  Marshal 
seems  devilishly  afraid :  to  listen  to  him  one  would  suppose  there  was 
nothing  left  but  to  conquer  or  die  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  but  things  are 
not  come  to  that  point  yet  I  hope.'  " 

The  Baron  de  Breteuil  was  ordered  to  communicate  the  result 
of  thi^  council  in  which  the  new  ministry  was  settled,  fo  Monsieur* 
He  arrived  full  of  the  importance  and  consequence  reflected  from 
his  new  post,  and  had  to  submit  to  a  very  severe  cross-examina- 
tion on  the  part  of  Monsieur,  as  to  the  means  he  reckoned  on  for 
carrying  every  thing  by  the  hand  of  power.  The  result  was  not 
satisfactory  to  either  party.  Monsieur  saw  that  the  new  ministiy . 
were  incapable,  and  their  attempt,  in  the  present  state  of  tilings 
impossible,  except  to  genius. 
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<<  Dmriiif  the  whole  of  the  IStb,  the  cahal  at  the  diateau  antici- 
pated a  victorjr.  Parii  was  belierod  in  a  state  of  stupor  because  Ver* 
sailks  was  quiet,  and  because  the  members  of  the  Nation^  Assembly, 
haying  desired  to  get  up  a  meeting  suddenly,  had  not  succeeded.  It 
was  understood  that  the  troops  would,  the  day  after,  be  ready  to  enter 
Paris :  orders  were  in  consequmice  given,  and  the  Baron  de  Besenval 
'*#as^anj^by^  to  iDcecute  them.  I  was  far  from  partaking  of  this 
sense  of  security,  aldiough  I  knew  that  the  regiment  of  Royal  Dra- 
goons occupied  the  Champs  Elysees  along  with  the  Royal  German, 
and  that  the  rejpments  of  Royal  Crayate,  Kenach,  Salissemade,  Dies- 
badi,  four  Swiss,  that  of  Provence,  Ventimille,  Bercheny,  Lauzun, 
and  Nassau,  were  stationed  at  La  Muette,  at  Gharenton,  at  Sevres, 
at  St«  Denis,  at  the  Military  School,  and  at  Versailles.  The  people 
and  the  populace,  let  loose  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  appeared  to  me  far 
more  formidable." 

''  I  was  shut  up  in  my  own  apartments,  partly  to  receive  my  cou- 
riers and  partly  to  escape  the  insolent  joy  of  these  momentary  tri- 
umphers,  when  I  learned  the  rencontre  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
Champs  Elysees  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  Tuileries,  between  the 
two  regiments  of  German  Royals  and  Lorrain  Royals,  commanded  at 
the  time  by  the  Prince  de  Lambesc,  and  the  French  guards  supported 
by  a  part  of  the  populace.  I  thought  it  my  duty  then  to  go  to  the 
kingi  who  received  no  estafette  from  Paris,  for  every  authority  in  that 
city  had  comnletely  lost  itself. 

'*  Louis  XVl  listened  to  me  with  grief.  He  sent  for  the  queen 
and  the  Comte  d' Artois,  and  desired  me  to  repeat  to  them  what  I  had 
told  him.  My  sister-in-law  and  our  brother  observed,  that  this  was 
not  an  event  that  ought  to  surprise  us ;  the  army  was  approaching, 
and  as  soon  as  the  rebels  showed  themselves  they  would  be  chastised, 
when  they  had  learned  what  there  was  to  be  afraid  of,  every  yelping 
cur  would  seek  his  kennel.  The  Comte  d' Artois  added,  <  I^mbesc  is 
a  fine  fellow,  who,  by  himself^  would  drive  all  this  canaiUe  before  him, 
and  to-morrow  they  will  be  singing  ballads  about  his  prowess.'  All 
of  a  sudden  we  saw  the  Baron  de  Breteuil  enter  so  completely  de- 
jected, that  he  had  eyes  for  nothing  before  him.  He  went  straight  up 
to  the  king,  and  said,  *  Sire,  Paris  is  in  full  revolt;  the  Prince  de  Lam- 
besc is  beaten  and  has  taken  to  flight,  he  will  be  here  in  a  few  minutes.' 

'*  Louis  XVL  uttered  a  shout  of  surprise :  the  queen  turned  round 
to  conceal  her  emotion ;  and  the  Comte  d'  Artois  said  to  me, '  This 
becomes  serious:  how  is  it?  do  the  people  know  how  to  fight?' 
The  baron,  then  nerceiving  us,  was  annoyea  that  he  had  let  his  mtel- 
ligence  escape  beiore  me,  he  wanted  to  mend  his  report  and  eat  back 
some  of  his  words.  However,  I  addressed  him,  saying,  *  Sir,  I  trust 
that  in  the  arrangements  you  have  made,  the  success  of  the  Prince  de 
Lambesc  did  not  enter  as  a  principal  ingredient.  There  is  no  time 
to  be  lost ;  some  firm  and  conciliatory  measures  must  be  taken,  so 
that  we  shall  have  no  necessity  to  retrograde,  and  yet  avoid  going 
forward.'  The  minister  had  entirely  lost  <dl  heart ;  he  stammered  some 
unintelligible  sentences.     In  the  mean  while  the  other  ministers  ar- 
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rived,  as  much  frightened  as  himself.  The  Marechal  de  Broglief  ^- 
ting  hot,  cried,  *  Now  is  the  time  to  get  on  horseback.'  *  Sire,' 
added  he,  *  the  sword  is  out  of  the  scabbard :  it  ought  never  to  be 
sheathed  till  after  a  victory.  Negociations  can  now  have  no  weight  un- 
less they  are  backed  with  energy.  The  troops  are  still  well-disposed ; 
they  will  maintain  their  obedience  if  your  majesty,  or  one  of  the 
princes  will  come  to  place  themselves  at  their  head ;  but  if  not,  before 
a  month  elapses,  (he  was  wrong  by  twenty-seven  days,)  no  one  will 
be  able  to  count  upon  them  if  they  remain  in  inaction.'  This  speedi 
was  far  too  warm  for  his  present  audience.  The  king  trembled  at 
the  idea  of  a  civil  war ;  the  ministers,  who  had  not  been  in  office 
many  hours,  did  not  know  where  they  were  or  what  they  ouffht  to 
do ;  and  the  Baron  de  Breteuil  feared,  if  fighting  were  the  order  of 
the  day,  that  all  the  influence  he  possessed  would  instantly  revert  to 
the  Marechal  de  Broglie ;  so  that  he  and  the  rest  cried  out  against 
the  opinions  of  the  marechal,  and  began  to  talk  of  having  plenty  of 
time  yet,  of  their  immense  resources,  of  their  stores,  of  the  troops,  of 
the  garrison  and  fortified  towns,  of  the  artillery — while,  on  the  odier 
hand,  the  rebels  had  nothing  on  their  side  but  their  unarmed  inso- 
lence. Some  one  said,  *  Apparently  we  have  two  days  for  rest ;  at 
the  end  of  that  time  the  signal  shall  be  given.'  *  Two  days  in  our  cir- 
cumstances,* said  the  old  warrior,  '  are  two  centuries ;  minutes  are 
years  ;  I  wont  answer  for  anything  if  we  permit  the  mutineers  to  get 
the  start,  for  before  the  end  of  the  week  I  wager  that  sedition  will  have 
spread  over  half  the  kingdom.'  Every  one  raised  his  voice  against  this 
sinister  prediction,  and  attempted  to  prove  that  it  was  unfounded.  The 
queen  alone  seemed  to  be  inclined  to  agree  with  the  marechal :  she  was 
disposed  for  vigorous  measures,  and  prevailed  so  for,  that  it  was  deter- 
mined to  employ  them^  but  nevertheless  not  immediately.  It  was  de- 
cided after  the  advice  of  the  Comte  d'Artois,  and  more  especially  the 
Baron  de  Breteuil,  that  the  standard  of  war  should  be  unfurled  on  the 
night  between  the  fourteenth  and  the  fifteenth :  it  was  now  the  evening 
of  the  twelfth,  so  that  we  benevolently  accorded  four-and-twenty  hours 
to  our  enemies.  The  Duke  de  Broglie  cast  a  glance  of  despair  at  me, 
and  making  the  excuse  of  having  some  orders  to  give,  he  went  out  first 
— I  followed  him  very  soon." 

On  his  return  to  his  apartments  he  found  several  members  of 
the  National  Assembly  waiting  for  him,  and  a  dialogue  ensued, 
in  which  it  appeared  at  that  time,  that  unless  the  king  consented 
to  give  up  his  coterie,  and  accept  the  conditions  of  the  National 
Assembly,  that  ''  there  was  somebody  at  Paris  who  wocrid  do  as 
well."  Monsieur  was  strenuously  exhorted  to  take  afiBiirs  into 
his  own  hands,  and  if  there  be  anything  in  this  work,  it  would 
appear  there  was  a  party  in  opposition  to  the  Orleanites,  and  who 
despaired  of  the  king,  that  were  on  the  look  out  for  a  head. 

On  the  14th,  before  *^  the  standard  was  unfurled,^  the  Bastille 
was  destroyed,  the  authorities  in  Paris  were  deposed,  and  others 
created  in  their  stead. 
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*'  Terror  was  at  its  height  at  the  Cbiteau  5  the  last  spark  of  energy 
was  extinct;  the  cabal,  more  particularly,  was  overwhelmed,  in  truth, 
BQt  without-  reason  $  a  ferocious  populace  bad  decided  on  getting  rid  by 
violence  of  all  those  whose  influence  was  likely  to  perpetuate  the  abuses : 
there  was  in  fact  a  positive  danger  for  about  a  score  of  courtiers,  male 
and  feaiale — the  life  even  of  the  Comte  d*Artois,  and  that  of  the  queen, 
were  compromised  by  the  nerseverance  they  had  exhibited  in  opposing 
the  wishes  of  the  nation.  When  I  became  certain  of  this  unhappy  state 
of  things,  I  felt  that  it  was  my  duty  to  be  no  longer  silent,  but  to  talk 
with  the  king,  and  induce  him  to  make  some  great  sacrifice  in  order  to 
avert  these  dreadful  designs.  I  passed  a  part  of  the  evening  of  the  14th 
in  beseeching  Louis  XVI.  to  yield  to  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  in 
assuring  him  that  a  persistance  in  his  present  course  was  to  provoke  the 
most  horrible  catastrophes." 

The  result  of  this  conversation  is  said  to  have  been  the  famous 
**  improvised''  visit  to  the  National  Assembly,  in, which  the  king 
threw  himself  into  the  tide  of  events,  and  gave  them  to  understand 
that  Necker  should  be  recalled.  But  the  wind  never  sat  long  in 
the  same  quarter  at  the  Cblkteau,  though  the  result  of  this  visit 
^ould  have  shown  any  other  people  that  all  was  not  lost,  and  the 
way  to  repentance  was  still  open.  AW  the  cabal  saw,  however, 
was,  that  their  influence  was  at  an  end,  and  that  the  time  for  flight 
was  come;  they  hoped  to  drag  the  kinff  and  the  queen  in  their 
train,  and  if  these  Memoirs  are  to  be  relied  upon  they  would  have 
succeeded  but  for  the  author  of  them. 

'*  Happily,  Madame  P ,  who  was  a  general  favorite,  but  was  fu- 
rious at  being  laid  aside,  got  hold  of  the  thread  of  the  intrigue  through  one 
of  her  friends,  and  came  in  haste  to  inform  me.  It  was  time — the  car- 
riages were  packed,  the  guards  had  orders  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness, 
and  at  midnight  the  whole  royal  family  were  to  have  quitted  Versailles. 
Madame  de  P wrote  me  a  note  as  follows : 

**  *  Monseigneur, — If  I  do  not  see  you  before  half  an  hour  passes,  I 
shall  have  to  announce  to  you  that  all  is  lost— all,  France,  and  the  royal 
family.' 

'*  Madame  de  P ,  though  very  much  the  fashion,  very  pretty,  and 

tolerably  intriguing,  had  tact  and  sense.  I  was  sure  that  she  would  not 
write  to  me  in  this  stvie  unless  authorized  by  the  importance  of  the  cause. 
Besides,  at  so  critical  a  moment,  there  was  nothing  to  be  neglected.  I 
answered  as  she  wished  :  she  came  to  me  by  a  private  entrance,  and  told 
me  point  by  point  the  whole  scheme  that  was  on  foot.  I  was  stupified  at 
this  imprudent  determination,  which  seemed  just  contrived  to  answer  the 
criminal  purposes  of  the  Orleanists.  I  sent  a  confidential  person  to  the ' 
stables,  and  he  returned,  informing  me  that  something  extraordinary  was 
going  on  there. 

*'  After  the  departure  of  Madame  de  P ,  I  assembled  my  council, 

that  is,  I  remained  a  short  time  alone,  considering  hastily  what  I  ought 
to  do.  I  soon  came  to  a  decision,  and  without  loss  of  time  went  to  the 
king  'y  as  Providence  willed  it,  the  queen  was  not  with  him,  having 
gone  to  the  apartment  of  Madame  de  Polignac^  where  all  the  travellers 
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were  assembled.  The  hour  was  unseasonable,  and  etIqueUft  forbade  my 
appearance  before  the  king.  The  sight  of  me  excited  some  sorymse  in 
Louis  XVi.^  who  was  walking  backwards  and  forwards  in  bb  apartmeni, 
dressed  in  a  plain  frock  coat,  and  not  in  a  dresshig*gown  as  he  generaily 
was  at  that  hour.    He  asked  me  what  I  wanted^  Mid  I  hastened  to  say, 

" '  I  have  come  to  learn,  sire^  how  far  a  report  which  has  ittst  reached 
me  has  iu  foundation  in  truth.  It  Is  said  that  the  royd  faally  quits  Ver- 
sailles ta-nigfat  for  Ldle.'  '  Who  has  told  you  V  *  Permit  me  to  fe- 
main  silent  on  that  point  5  only  let  me  be  informed  whether  I  have  been 
deceived/ 

<< '  Yott  have  been  told  the  truth.  The  Prince  de  Coode,  the  Caiditial 
de  Laroebefaoeauld,  the  Dukes  of  Luxembourt  and  Bloglie,  the  Baron 
de  Breteuil— in  a  word— all  the  wise  heads  about  me^  think  tfaiU  ibe 
state  of  my  affairs  absolutely  requires  my  absence  for  a  brief  peHod.' 

''  I  showed  him  all  the  danger  of  such  a  step,  the  advantage  tht  Duke 
of  Orleans  would  derive  from  it  with  the  national  assembly,  the  dvil 
war  that  would  necessarily  follow,  and  in  the  end,  I  put  the  matter  before 
him  in  such  a  light  that  he  beg^i  to  go  along  with  me  in  my  alignment. 

**  *  I  think  with  you  that  this  journey  may  bring  serious  troubles  along 
with  it:     I  give  it  up  willingly,  but  how  break  it  off  ? ' 

*'  '  By  declaring,  that  after  mature  reflection  yott  are  resolved  not  to 
<N>mpromi8e  your  honour  by  flight,  at  a  moment  when  you  have  just 
straightened  the  bonds  that  bind  you  to  the  nation.' 

'^  '  The  queen  will  be  strangely  vexed  at  it.* — '  She  will  cease  to  be  so 
the  instant  yowr  majesty  has  explained  the  reasons  which  have  induced 
you  to  remain.  Request  her  presence,  sire,  for  it  is  eleven  o'clock,  and 
at  twelve  you  ought  to  be  on  the  road.  Seing  me,  added  I,  so  wdl  in- 
formed, ought  you  not  to  fear  that  I  am  not  the  only  one  to  whom  the 
secret  is  communicated  ? '  " 

The  queen  is  aent  for^  and  gtvea  Moasieur  no  very  agreeable 
reception ;  but  it  is,  however,  finally  determined  that  the  CJomte 
D'Artois  and  the  courtiers  shall  depart^  and  die  king  and  queen 
remaiii.  Great  disappointment  is  felt  among  the  travellers,  and 
Monsieur  comes  in  for  a  plentiful  share  of  abuse.  To  the  enmity 
of  the  cabal  the  author  attributes  many  of  the  scandalous  stories 
wfaich^  as  is  well  known,  during  and  after  the  revolutioQ,  were 
plentifully  scattered  at  his  expeuce.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary 
to  say  that  he  is  here  cleared  from  every  aspersion :  for  who  is 
ever  wrong  in  his  own  memoirs. 

The  memoirs  ^d  about  the  commeciceanent  of  the  year  I790> 
after  the  forced  removal  of  the  king  to  the  Tuileries :  and 
Monsieur  had  taken  up  his  abode  at  the  Luxembourg.  The  last 
inU-igue  narrated  is  the  connexion  of  Mirabeau  with  the  court,  and 
the  scheme  of  making  him  prime  minister,  which  failed^  says 
Lonis  XVIII,  by  the  treachery  of  the  queen,  who  had  appeared 
to  favour  it,  and  the  activity  of  the  Qrleanists,  who  dreaded  iha 
events  as  calculated  to  restore  the  monarchy. 
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AliT.  XIII. — Pensies  gur  VHommcj  ses  habitudes  et  $es  devoirs;   par 
J.  B.  Thibault,  chef  de  rinstitutioa  de  Pertuis.     Paris.  1831.  Svo. 

In  noticing  the  Pensees  of  M.  Ancillon^  in  a  former  number,  we  took 
occasion  to  remark^  that  a  man  who  publishes  his  Thoughts  in  litt4e 
detached  sentences,  ought  either  to  enjoy  a  very  signal  reputation,  or 
his  thoughts  ought  to  l^  of  pecuUar  pith,  it  is  taking  something  of  a 
liberty  with  the  world,  to  ofier  to  it  the  general  results  of  one's  thiidcing, 
without  entering  into  the  details  of  t^e  mode  by  which  those  results 
are  arrived  at.  In  Ancillon  we  are  ready  to  excuse  the  form  of  the 
sentences  for  the  sake  of  the  matter ;  but  there  are  very  few  to  whom 
such  an  excuse  is  available,  and  we  do  not  think  that  M.  Thibault  is 
among  them.  His  ideas  are  in  general  not  very  original,  and  some- 
times quite  oommon-place.  Some  of  them  would  have  done  very  weil 
to  diversify  an  almanac  with,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  us  sufficient 
occasion  to  have  intruded  a  mass  of  them  upon  the  public  It  is  true 
that  the  su|>erior  attention  which  the  science  of  mind  and  morals 
receives  in  France,  renders  the  collection  more  interesting  there  than 
in  Britain,  where  metaphysical  science  is  almost  dead:  but  upon  the 
whole  we  cannot  find  many  of  M.  Thibault's  thoughts  worthy  of 
extraction.  We  subjoin,  however,  a  few  which  have  struck  us  as  the 
most  originaL 

*'  It  is  a  mark  of  weakness  of  heart  to  impart  one*8  misfortunes  to  others 
withmit  necessity;  it  is  in  some  sort  to  beg  their  pity.^'-^.  f 9* 

"  When  we  aspire  to  public  favour,  we  must  not  Ic^e  sight,  that  the  only 
means  of  pleasing  aU  the  world  is  to  please  every  individual  of  it.'' — p.  82. 

**  There  is  no  enterprise  which  one  conducts  so  well  to  its  end  as  that  of 
which  <Mie  has  oneself  conceived  the  project" — p.  158. 

**  The  earth  is  a  theatre,  in  which  the  spirits  come  to  play  for  some  time  the 
character  of  man."— p.  158. 

'*  The  title  is  to  a  book  what  physiognomy  is  to  a  man;  a  well -chosen  title 
does  the  same  service  as  a  handsome  ftice.  There  are  indifferent  titles,  as 
there  are  unmeaning  faces.  One  experiences  the  same  mental  pain  in  seeing 
a  work  which  does  not  correspond  to  its  title,  as  in  seeing  a  man  whose  mind 
is  not  in  harmony  with  his  couatenance.*'-— p.  159. 

**  We  only  begin  to  know  how  to  live,  when  we  know  how  to  measure  our* 
selves  with  objects;  that  is  to  say,  to  proportion  our  attachment  and  our  appli- 
cation to  their  importance.  It  is  thus  that  we  avoid  too  ffreat  an  indifference 
for  great  things,  and  too  great  an  ardour  for  small  ones.'^p.  174. 

This .  last  aeotonce  struck  us  as  being  the  most  worthy  of  record  kk 
tiie  whole  coUeotion.  It  conveys  a  lesson  of  such  nrTCticei  use,  that 
i^  abstain  from  comment  upon  it,  from  fear  of  weakening  its  efiect. 
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Art.  XIV. — De  P Education  PubUque,  considerSe  dans  ses  rapports  aoec 

le  developpetnent  desfacultis^  la  marche  progressive  de  la  ctviUsatkm^ 

et  les  hesoins  actuels  de  la  France;  par  F.  M.  L.  Naville,  Ministre  du 

Saint  Evangile,  &c.  &c.     Paris.     1832.     12mo. 

This  is  a  republication  of  an  essay  which  last  year  obtained  the  ^M 

medal  offered  by  the  SocietS  des  Modes  d^Enseignement  of  Paris,  (notioed 

in  our  16th  number,)  for  the  best  treatise  on  the  following  subject: — 

'*  Indicate  the  best  means  of  favouring  the  developement  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  in  both  sexes,  and  of  giving  to  scholars  tne  habit  of,  and  taste  for^ 
labour — establish  the  bases,  and  trace  the  plan  of  a  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion adapted  to  the  wants  of  each  individual,  and  of  society  at  large.*' 

After  showing  that  education  in  all  countries  ought  to  vary  according 
to  national  circumstances,  and  detailing  the  wants  of  society  at  the 
existing  epoch,  the  author  lays  down  we  principles  to  be  followed  in 
the  organization  of  public  instruction,  and  explams  and  particularizes 
the  branches  of  knowledge  required  to  be  taught.  He  then  reasons 
on  the  developement  of  the  intellectual  faculties-^lays  down  rules  for 
the  classification  of  the  schools — for  the  composition  of  elementary 
books — and  for  regulating  the  changes  of  the  system  in  general — and 
concludes  by  pointing  out  the  course  to  be  pursued  for  carrying  the 
plan  recommended  into  effect.  The  essay  a{>pears  to  us  to  proceed 
from  a  comprehensive  mind,  fully  acquainted  with  the  subject  in  all  its 
bearings,  and  disposed  to  deal  with  it  with  that  candour  and  modera- 
tion not  always  found  in  men  who  are  strongly  impressed  with  the 
lamentable  errors  of  the  present  system  of  carrying  on,  what  is  called, 
education,  but  which  approaches  about  as  nearly  to  the  true  meanmg 
of  that  term,  as  the  performance  of  the  unknown  tongues  by  the  Ir- 
reverend  Edward  Irving  and  Company  approaches  to  the  conduct  of 
rational  beings.  Though  the  essay  is,  of  course,  peculiarly  adapted 
to  France,  it  is  by  no  means  inapplicable  to  the  case  of  odier  countries, 
and  we  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
great  cause,  on  which  depends  so  much  of  the  happiness  of  the  present 
and  future  generations  of  men. 

The  essentials  of  education,  according  to  our  author,  to  the  multi- 
tude, of  whatever  station  or  ci^ng,  are,  1st.  To  know  how  to  read, 
write^  and  cipher :  2d.  To  know  the  truths  of  religion :  dd.  To  have 
some  notions  of  the  organization  of  the  society  in  which  one  lives,  and 
of  the  part  which  one  may  act  therein :  4th.  To  possess  certain  rules 
of  conduct,  which  may  be  iiseful  in  a  multitude  ot  ckses  where  a  man 
may  be  thrown  upon  his  own  resources.  Shaping  his  plan  upon  this 
principle  of  utility,  in  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  lower  orders,  he 
refutes  thus  triumphantlv  the  fallacious  opinion  of  the  danger  of  the 
spread  of  education,  which  is  still  held  by  the  fow,  whom  it  i^€ttik  ikn- 
possible  to  furnish  with  understanding  in  this  respect,  though  argu- 
ments have  been  urged  to  them  often  and  in  vain. 

"  Buty  it  will  be  said,  is  there  not,  nevertheless,  some  danger  in  extending 
popular  instruction  as  much  as  you  propose  ?  There  is  doubUess  either  bad 
Kkith  or  strange  error  in  the  reasons  alleged  by  t^e  who  woidd  djbrive  the 
people  of  the  most  elementary  matters  of  kqxmUdg^  \^i  if  instroMb  is  oar* 
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ried  beyood  certain  limits,  is  it  not  to  be  feaced  that  the  mechanical  profes- 
aioos  may  be  abandpned,  either  because  they  will  not  o£fer  attraction  to  culti- 
vated minds^  or  because  they  will  not  satisfy  ambitions  which  will  aspire  to 
more  elevated  vocations;  and  do  we  not  thus  run  the  risk  of  forming  a  race  of 
insolent  subordinates,  of  half-knowers,  of  impertinent  reasoners,  who  wiU  want 
to  speak  of  every  thing,  and  decide  on  what  they  do  not  understand  ? 

'I  Undoubtedly,  we  may  inspire  persons  belonging  to  the  lower  ranks  of 
society  with  an  aversion  for  the  employments  to  which  they  are  destined,  if  we 
develope  their  imagination  by  literary  studies :  that  is  one  of  the  inconveniences 
of  education  as  it  is :  but  the  instruction  of  which  the  plan  is  here  formed  does 
not  present  this  obstacle,  llie  knowledge  which  the  generality  of  children 
will  imbibe  in  our  schools  is  not  of  a  nature  to  take  from  them  the  taste  for  the 
vocations  which  they  will  be  called  upon  to  embrace,  but  radier  to  attach  them 
the  more  to  them,  in  enabling  them  to  follow  them  with  more  intelligence, 
pleasure  and  profit,  and  in  raising  them  in  estimation.  Will  the  labourer  lose 
the  taste  for  his  vocation,  when  he  is  capable  of  reading  treatises  upon  agricul- 
ture, can  calculate  the  produce  of  his  land,  and  give  to  his  labour  the  most 
advantageous  direction ;  when  his  noble  profession  will  be  raised  in  his  own 
eyes  by  the  interest  which  $ai)ani  will  find  in  conversing  with  him,  and  the 
value  they  will  set  upon  his  observations  ?  Facts  belie  such  a  supposition ; 
agriculture  is  not .  abandoned  in  countries  where  children  are  careniUy  edu- 
cated, but  excites  in  them  greater  interest,  being  practised  with  more  intelli- 
gence. The  Scotchman  has  not  exchanged  his  spade  for  his  books.  In  Swit^ 
xeriand,  the  parts  of  the  country  where  the  jschools  are  best  attended,  are  also 
those  where  the  land  is  the  best  cultivated ;  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  for  example^ 
b  distinguished  for  the  care  with  which  its  vines  are  cultivated.  The  pupils 
of  the  pauper  establishment  at  Hofwyl  receive  a  very  extended  instruction : 
they  are  taught  algebra,  as  far  as  the  equations  of  the  second  decree  inclusive, 
natural  histoid,  the  elements  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  mechanics,  the  history 
of  Switzerland,  and  music ;  nevertheless,  we  are  assured  that  they  are  remark- 
able for  their  decided  taste  for  agriculture.  Neither  will  the  artisan  lose  the 
love  of  his  condition,  when  he  shall  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of  others 
to  reduce  his  notes  and  regulate  his  accounts,  when  bv  giving  his  work  more 
rep^larity  and  perfection,  he  will  give  greater  satismction  to  his  employers. 
Distinguished  for  his  information,  perhaps  even  to  an  excess,  and  having,  like 
Rousseau^s  father,  a  Plutarch  and  a  Montesquieu  by  the  side  of  his  stall,  the 
watchmaker  of  Geneva  does  not  on  that  account  exercise  his  art  with  the  less 
zeal  and  success. 

''  But  some  think  that  young  people,  more  instructed  than  their  parents,  will 
fency  they  can  dedicate  themselves  to  more  elevated  vocations,  and  their  wishes, 
in  this  respect,  will  be  seconded  by  their  parents.  The  consequences  of  such 
an  ambition  might  be  to  be  feared,  if  that  was  alone  sufficient  to  bring  with  it 
capaciQr;  but  Providence  itself  has  here  imposed  limits  to  the  intellectual  de- 
velopement  of  the  mass  of  mankind ;  and  from  the  inequality  of  talent  there 
will  result  in  the  progress  of  the  pupils  a  difierence  which  ought  to  decide  the 
choice  of  their  vocation.  The  vanity  of  some  individuals  may,  perhiqps,  be 
liable  to  be  deceived ;  but  society  will  gain  much,  in  so  far  as  tne  most  im- 
portant stations  will  only  be  occupied  by  men  who  are  capable  of  filling  them. 
Supposing,  however,  that  inferior  employments  were  abandoned,  the  inconve- 
nience would  be  only  temporary;  for  the  rise  of  wages  in  occupations  where 
Uie  convenience  might  be  diminishing,  would  soon  attract  to  them  those  who 
might  have  chosen  other  occupations,  in  which,  by  an  increasing  competition, 
the  profits  might  be  diminished.  Besides,  as  we  have  remarked,  the  arts  rise 
in  the  intellectual  scale  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  civilization:  the  idea^ 
which  once  formed  the  whole  stock  of  science  of  the  cultivator-proprietor^  are 
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S90fk  scarcely  tbe  limit  of  those  of  the  simt>te  hibourer ;  the  knowledge  wfaidi 
snffioed  to  a  Parisian  cabinet-mal^er  cannot  long  satisfy  a  Tillage  carpenltt. 
The  more  society  advanoes,  the  more  the  arts  are  peHbcted^  require  inlelli-' 
genee,  and  raise  themseltes  above  the  rank  of  mechanical  wotks;  the  more, 
atoe,  in  oonsequence,  the  nnmber  of  occupations  which  require  no  exerciee  cC 
mind  becomes  limited;  and  there  will  still  always  be  left  some  of  this  latter 
kindy  as  the  appendage  of  those  whom  a  complete  defect  of  personal  mealis, 
or  the  txigensies  of  an  impeded  position^  may  leave  in  arrear  of  the  geneftf 
morement. 

^  Lastly,  there  is  a  fear  of  the  presumption,  whidi  in  the  lower  classes  might 
result  firom  a  system  of  instruction  earned  beyond  the  first  elements.  When 
young  people  are  taken  out  of  their  sphere,  without  leading  them  to  ^  poinf 
at  which  science  engenders  a  modest  doubt,  it  is  in  ihct  opning  a  care^  to 
ridicukms  pretensions,  and  to  endless  reasonings  upon  obscure  ideas;  hoi 
there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  instruction  would  have  these  fetal  consequenoes, 
if  it  were  limited  to  giving  the  pupils  such  knowledge  as  is  suited  to  tiieir 
wants  and  their  future  vocation,  and  whidi  has  practical  results  for  its  end  and 
criterion.  It  is,  besides,  natural  for  individuals  who  belong  to  Htkc  lower 
orders  to  become  vain  of  the  instruction  they  receive,  when  their  knowledge 
distin^ishes  &em  irom  persons  of  the  same  condition.  But  how  could  mm 
a  sentiment  arise  and  develope  itself  in  them,  if  this  instruction  was  general? 
Those  who  find  their  equals  among  their  comrades  have  no  cause  to  elevate 
themselves  above  the  rest. 

**  Tims  the  plan  of  study  vrhich  we  have  proposed  for  the  mass  of  the  nation 
avoids  all  the  inconveniences  that  inight  result  firom  a  system  of  instnictioii 
badly  directed,  or  too  extended."— pp.  37 — 41. 


Abt.  XV. — Vovage  en  Rustie :  Lettres  Icritcs  en  1829|  par  lAaa  Renou* 
ard  de  Bussiere.     8?o.  Paris,  1831. 

THmsB  years  siDoe,  the  author  of  the  '^  Letters"  before  us  poblisbed  %w6 
similar  volumes  of  his  traveUing  correspondence,  *'  Lettres  sur  fOrtent^ 
the  frait  of  his  peregrinations  in  Turkey  and  in  Greece.  They  were, 
we  believe,  his  maiden  production,  but  although  cleverly  and  pleasantly 
written,  exhibited  evident  marks  of  yoatb  and  inexperience,  and  as  a 
whole  were  decidedly  infmor,  in  all  die  qualities  that  ccMifer  value  on  a 
traveUer's  remarks,  to  the  volumes  of  M.  Fontanka:,  whidi  afqpeared 
about  tbe  same  time,  and  were  reviewed  in  oor  temth  number. 

The  Letters  on  Russia  appear  to  us  to  be  in  all  respects  soperier  to 
tiieir  predecessors.  The  ground  over  which  the  author  travek  is,  periiaps, 
even  more  beaten  than  his  previous  track,  but  be  has  shown  both  tact  and 
skill  in  avoiding  the  trite  and  common  place  tomes  which  have  beed 
dwelt  upon,  usque  ad  noMseam^  by  preceding  traveUcxs  |  and  we  are  in- 
debted to  his  volume  for  much  information  on  sul^ects  mspcfting  whidi 
previous  aocounts  were  deident  or  contradictory. 

Tbe  scene  which  he  witnessed  at  his  entmce  into  ^  capitd  of  the 
empire  was  weM  caicukted  to  impress  upon  his  mind  the  wide  BKiral 
interval  whidi  separates  Rnssia  from  civilized  Europe ;  and  we  dnil 
extract  it,  as  a  specimen  of  his  style  and  manner  of  narration. 

'^  Au  d^ur  dTime  rue  presque  d^erte,  nous  nous  txouv&mes  en  boe  de 
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4mx  hMBmes  du  peaple.  lis  portaient  une  longue  bttbe,  letirs  cheveux 
Mmd  coup^  sym^triquement  par  devant,  et  ne  tombaient  par  derric^re  que 
j«squ'ji  la  iiautair  do  milieu  de  la  t^te,  ou  leun  boucles  ^paisses  se  tenni- 
ttaient  en  une  ligne  parfiutement  horizontale,  et  laissaient  voir  h  d^couvert  la 
nnque  et  le  bas  de  m,  tMe,  qn'on  avoit  soigneusement  ras^.  Une  tunique 
4'eteffe  rouge,  U^  par  une  ceinture  au  milieu  de  leur  corps,  tombait  jusqu'aux 
genoux,  et  par-dessus  ce  premier  y^ment,  une  peau  ae  mouton,  grossifere- 
ment  taill^  en  forme  de  caftan,  toil  suspendue  sur  lenrs  ^paules,  la  fourrure 
toum^  k  I'interieur.  Ilsn^araient  point  de  bas,  mais  leurs  jambes  ^taient  en- 
toor^  de  lani^res  en  toile,  et  leur  chaussure  consistait  en  une  esp^e  de 
sandales  artistement  tress^es  en  ^corces  d'arbre :  c'etaient,  enfin,  deux  de  ces 
tgures  comme  on  en  roit  des  milliers  dans  les  rues  de  P^tersbourg,  et  que  nous 
flommes  toujours  encore  tent^  de  prendre  pour  des  saurages.  Leur  con-' 
rersation  ^tait  trbs-anim^e;  elle  s'ecfaauffidt  toujours  darantaee,  et  comme 
bient6t  ee  fut  une  dispute  de  plus  vives,  nous  pensions  d^^  qu  ils  allaient  en 
Tenir  aux  mains.  Mab  dans  ce  moment  se  pr^ente  un  homme,  le  chapeau 
rood  sur  la  t^,  un  habit  bourgeois  sur  le  corps,  et  sans  aucun  signe  exterieur 
qui  p(it  indiquer  un  officier  de  police.  Vous  croyez  sans  doute  qn'il  va  parler 
raison  ^  ces  deux  querelleurs,  et  tllcher  de  les  raccommoder  per  les  voies  de  la 
persuasion  ?  Non ;  il  va  droit  k  I'un,  et,  sans  proferer  une  parole,  il  lui  applique 
Tiolemment  dnq  ou  six  coups  de  poing  dans  la  figure,  puis  s'elance  sur  le 
second,  lui  en  donne  autant,  et  finit  par  s'^Ioigner,  en  leur  adressant  collec- 
tivement  hutt  on  dix  mots,  dont  le  sens  €tait  probablement,  qu'une  autre  fois 
ib  n'tn  seraientpas  quittes  k  si  bon  march^.  lA-dessus  nos  deux  Russes,  qui 
teient  rest^,  pendant  cette  prompte  execution,  immobiles  et  muets,  se  retirerent 
patsfbltment ;  plus  de  rixe,  plus  d'altercation;  lis  se  parlaient  m^me  d'un  ton 
qni  nous  semblait  tout-ik*feit  amical/' — ^p.  11. 

Aevolting  at  this  may  appear,  the  argumenttM  baculmum,  if  in  this 
one  H  UMf  be  to  called,  is  the  only  one,  which,  for  along  series  of  years 
will  have  weight  with  the  Russian  boor,  in  whom  inreterate  habits  of 
senritiide  have  long  extinguished  the  finer  feelings  and  nobler  qualities  of 
the  heart ;  and  what  is  here  said  of  the  serfs  of  the  crown  may  be  gene- 
rally applied  to  the  peasantry  thronghont  the  empire :  *'  ils  soot  trop 
grossiersjpour  sentir  ce  que  leur  position  a  de  penible  et  d'humiliant." — 
p.  81.  Where  this  is  the  case,  all  views  of  improvement  must  be  pro-' 
spective;  it  is  to  the  rising  generation  we  must  look — to  those,  the  resi- 
liency of  whose  mind  has  not  been  destroyed ;  the  object  of  the  philan- 
thropist must  be  to  insure  to  them  the  advantages  of  an  education, 
which  wiU  enable  them  gradually  to  elevate  themselves  in  the  scale  of 
bamanity«  As  to  liberty,  it  is  a  blessing  which  they  are  as  yet  wholly 
iBc^ipaUe  of  appraciatiog;  and  more  than  one  geoeratioo  must  paae 
sway,  before  the  great  mass  of  them  can  be  snfficiently  enlightened  to 
maderstand  the  principles,  or  value  the  benefits  of  a  free  government. 
The  following  statement  respecting  the  peasants  of  Livonia,  affards  a 
case  in  point:  to  them  may  well  be  applied  the  words  of  Verri:  divenuti 
mr^ri  ddia  vostra  lUferi^,  rimanaie  $ervL  Goik  toUo  il  giogo  cl  bue,  tta 
cmv9,  (mpeiUmdolo  di  trnffoo* 

**  The  position  of  the  livonian  peasants  has  undergone  some  important 
changes  within  a  few  years :  their  masters  have  declared  ^m^ree  men.  In  the 
Monm  of  May,  1818,  their  enfranehisement  was  resolved  upon  in  a  congress  of 
propaetoi%  after  wludi  a  commissiony  appointed  by  the  Empem  Aiaaiider^ 
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undertook  to  fix  the  basis  of  this  new  liberty.  Their  labours,  completed  in  a 
few  montlis,  were  approved  by  the  nobility,  and  soon  after  passed  into  a  law.-. 
But  a  general  irritation  displayed  itself  among  the  serfs.  In  many  cantons 
they  assembled  in  arms  and  presented  the  strange  spectacle  of  a  pofmlation 
risinff  to  maintain  their  slavery.*  Some  elders,  judges,  and  priests  were  de- 
puted to  them  ;  these  they  insulted.  Force  was  employed;  the^  endeavoured, 
to  resist  it.  We  reject,  they  said,  this  liberty  which  you  establish  against  our 
wish ;  we  do  not  wish  to  be  detached  from  the  soil  which  nourished  our 
fathers.  Let  a  property  in  that  be  granted  to  us,  if  it  be  pretended  to  set  us 
free !  If  not,  let  us  be  left  in  our  ancient  slavery.  I^e  force  which  was  dis- 
played silenced  these  complaints.  To  understand  them,  it  must  be  known, 
that  in  Livonia,  as  well  as  m  Russia,  certain  principles  of  order  and  of  justice 
had  gained  access  into  the  very  bosom  of  slavery.  The  serfs  transmitted 
regularly  to  their  eldest  sons  the  lands  which  had  been  entrusted  to  them,  and 
it  was  almost  unheard  of  that  one  should  be  deprived  of  his  inheritance,  ex- 
cept in  consequence  of  some  crime  or  serious  offence.  This  species  of  infeud- 
ation,  in  virtue  of  which  the  possession  of  the  same  fields  was  retained  in  the 
same  family,  passed  in  the  eyes  of  the  serfs  for  a  real  right  of  proper^.  En- 
franchisement having  raised,  or  in  their  opinion  reduced,  them  to  the 
condition  of  farmers,  it  was  necessary  to  grant  to  their  lords  the  right  of  dis- 
missing them  if  they  chose,  at  the  expiration  of  tlieir  leases,  and  to  replace 
them  by  other  tenants.  On  this  account  the  peasants  thought  themselves  de- 
prived of  their  ancient  privileges,  and  made  such  energetic  protestations. 

"  With  time  the  greater  number  have  finished  by  perceiving  the  advantages  of 
their  new  position,  and  less  baseness  and  servility  is  already  remarked  in  their 
intercourse  with  their  lords.  They  have  obtained  the  right  of  acquiring  every 
species  of  real  property  except  the  lands  of  the  nobility.  After  1832  they  may 
establish  themselves  indiscnminately  in  any  part  of  Livonia,  and  firom  this 
period  also  they  may  settle  themselves  in  towns  and  purchase  the  rights  of 
Durgesses.  Being  detached  from  the  glebe,  they  have  seen  permanent  and 
uniform  institutions  take  the  place  among  them  of  an  arbitrary  regime.  Pnblic 
assemblies  (communes^  have  been  organized  throughout  the  country,  and 
every  peasant,  who  is  of  age,  has  been  invested  with  the  right  of  taking  part  in 
the  .debates  of  the  general  meeting,  which,  in  each  divbion,  regulates  the  impo- 
sition of  taxes,  votes  the  expenses  of  the  district,  and  elects  the  officers  and 
judges."— p.  272. 

Hence  we  see  that  the  government  is  pursuing  a  course  of  ameliora- 
tion, not  indeed  by  any  rash  and  precipitate  measures,  which  may  fo- 
ment discontent^  and  lead  to  a  convulsion,  but  by  those  slow  and  gradual 

*  While  this  sheet  is  passbg  through  the  press,  we  find,  from  a  note  in  the  last  pub- 
lished volume  of  the  WaverleyNoveU  (Redgauntlet,  vol.2,  p.  314),  that  a  case  similar 
to  the  above  occurred  in  our  own  country  so  late  as  1775.  "  The  persons  engaged  in 
these  occupations  (colliers  and  salters)  were  at  this  time  bondsmen ;  and  in  case  th^ 
left  the  ground  of  the  farm  to  which  they  belonged,  and  as  pertaining  to  which  their 
services  were  bought  or  sold,  they  were  liable  to  be  brought  nack  by  a  summary  pro* 
cess.  The  existence  of  this  sort  of  sUvery  hebg  thought  irrecondleable  with  the  spirit 
of  liber^,  colliers  and  salters  were  declared  free,  and  put  upon  the  same  footing  with 
other  servants,  bjr  the  Act  15  Geo.  III.  cap.  28.  They  were  so  far  from  desinng  nr 
prizing  the  blessing  conferred  on  them,  that  they  esteemed  the  interest  taken  in  &eir 
freedom  to  be  a  mere  decree  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  to  set  rid  of  what  thev  called 
head  and  harigald  money,  payable  to  them  when  a  female  oftheir  number,  by  oearhig 
a  child,  made  an  addition  to  the  live  stock  of  their  master's  property." 

Is  there  00  practical  lesson  to  be  learned  from  these  instances,  with  relBreace  to  tha 
long-mooted  question  of  the  final  abolition  of  sUvery  in  our  West-India  Coloaiai  t 
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clittiget,  imperceptible  to  superficial  observers,  which,  from  shocking  no 
prejudice,  excite  no  fears,  and  undermine  the  structure  of  ancient 
abases,  till  it  silently  crumbles  away.  Due  respect  for  religion  is  pub- 
licly shown  by  the  members  of  the  imperial  family ;  efficient  measures  are 
taken  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  clergy  and  to  insure  their  respec- 
tability; schools  are  being  established  for  the  instruction  of  youth; 
(these  observations,  be  it  remarked,  -were  made  three  years  back,)  a 
general  officer  was  banished  to  Siberia,  for  having  caused  two  of  his 
serfs  to  be  beaten  to  death  (page  86).  It  is  possible  that  the  means 
adopted  for  the  present  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  peasantry, 
and  for  the  education  of  their  children,  may  be  not  the  fittest  to 
promote  the  end  in  view,  but  we  doubt  if  any  stranger  can  judge 
what  is  and  what  is  not  compatible  with  the  internal  peace  and  safety 
of  the  Russian  empire,  and  determine  the  conditions  which  restrict  the 
solution  of  this  most  difficult  problem.  It  is  not  likely  that  when  the 
resources  and  power  of  Russia  have  been  so  erroneously  estimated  by  the 
writers  on  European  statistics,  they  could  more  accurately  combine  the 
elements  for  a  correct  estimate  of  her  moral  condition.  I1ie  best 
policy  is  not  always  that  which  is  possessed  of  the  roost  abstract  merit, 
bat  that  which  is  fittest  for  the  circumstances  it  is  to  meet.  The  lo- 
cating of  the  militarv  colonies  by  Alexander  was  a  measure  of  expe* 
diency^  Europe  shook  with  terror  at  the  name  of  them,  but  there  would 
have  been  greater  cause  of  alarm,  had  they  not  been  established. 
Speaking  of  these  military  colonies,  we  have  no  where  found  a  more 
Inminous  account  of  them  than  in  M.  de  Bussi^re's  pages.  Having 
stated  that  the  colonies  of  infantry  and  cavalry  afford  a  total  of  46,000 
«>Idiers,  fit  for  active  service,  and  a  reserve  amounting  to  about  half  that 
number,  he  says  the  following  details  apply  more  particularly  to  the 
re^^ments  of  infantry. 

**  The  colonization  of  a  regiment  consists  in  placing  it  in  perpetual  canton- 
ments, in  a  territory  which  it  never  quits  except  for  a  campaign ;  and  the 
other  inhabitants  are  attached  to  the  land  of  the  colony,  with  an  obligation  to 
lodffe  and  feed  the  soldiers,  and  successivelv  furnish  the  recruits.  Every  thing 
in  me  colony  receives  a  military  stamp.  The  fietrmers  or  tenants  are  ohliged  to 
wear  the  umlbrm,  are  placed  under  the  orders  of  old  officers,  and  form  what  is 
called  the  coloniud  battalion.  During  their  whole  lives  they  remain  subject 
to  a  severe  discipline,  which  extends  even  to  the  direction  of  their  agricultural 
labours.  Their  children  are  bom  soldiers;  from  the  age  of  twelve  years  they 
receive  the  musket  and  cartouch  box.  Afterwards  they  enter  into  the  reserve, 
and  are  subsequently  placed  in  the  active  battalions.  After  fifteen  years*  service 
tiiey  return  for  five  years  into  the  reserve,  and  at  last  terminate  their  days  as 
invalids  of  the  colony,  unless  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers,  or  some  new  dis- 
tribution of  the  land,  should  cause  ihem  to  become  cultivators  or  farmers.  The 
male  population  of  a  colony  is  therefore  composed  of  the  following  elements. 

1 .  He  farmers  or  cultievatort  pro^fy  to  called, 

2.  The  cantomtti.  The  male  children  of  a  military  colony  are  thus  called. 
They  receive  gratuitous  instruction  in  the  schools  established  by  the  govern- 
ment ;  at  the  same  time  they  are  taught  one  or  more  trades,  and  are  exercised 
in  the  use  of  arms.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  the  strongest  are  placed  in  the 
^reserve,  after  having  undergone  an  examination. 
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.  3.  The  soldiers  cf  ike  rtterwe.  Each  colonised  Ttgiment  hat  a  biUUttim  of 
reserve,  one  half  of  which,  in  the  event  of  war^  is  united  vnth  the  active  batta- 
li^ons,  to  enter  upon  service  along  with  them.  The  cantonists  terminate  their 
military  education  in  the  reserve.  They  remain  there  for  two  years,  and  wHea 
at  the  age  of  twenty  they  enter  the  active  battalions,  they  are  fitted  to  be  led 
at  once  to  the  field  of  battle. 

4.  The  soldiers  of  the  active  battalions.  These  are  ready  to  march  at  ihe  first 
signal.  Their  long  term  of  service,  and  still  more  the  education  th^y  have  re- 
ceived as  cantonists,  make  them  firom  habit  excellent  soldiers.  Their  pay  dots 
not  exceed  eleven  roubles  a  year;  but  they  are  clothed  by  the  stat^  aad  'Ui» 
cultivators  feed  and  lodge  them.  If  they  are  themselves  the  eldest  sons  of  fo- 
mers,  and  their  fiither  dies,  or  if  in  any  other  regular  v^y  they  aie  called  to 
the  succession  of  a  tenant,  they  are  entitled  to  their  discharge^  and  enter  imme- 
diately into  possession  of  their  farm.  As  long  as  they  remain  under  their  co« 
tours,  and  no  war  or  extraordinary  service  keeps  them  out  of  the  territoty  of 
the  colony,  they  serve  as  fkrm-servants  to  the  tenants,  and  their  labour  repays 
^ese  last  for  the  expense  of  their  maintenance. 

5.  The  invalids.  This  denomination  is  bestowed  on  the  old  soldien,  who 
have  completed  their  twenty  years  service.  They  enjoy,  to  the  cxclusioB  of  tht 
other  individuals  of  the  colony,  the  privilege  of  allowing  their  beaiils  to  gro04 
Being  lodged  among  their  relations  or  the  other  fanners,  they  shafe  their  U« 
hours,  and  when  age  or  infirmities  have  weakened  their  strenfth,  the  govern* 
ment  provides  for  their  maintenance. 

Finally,  6.  A  last  class,  without  any  particular  denomination,  comprises  the 
old  cantonists,  who  have  performed  no  military  service,  on  account  of  the  weak- 
ness Of  their  constitution,  or  a  superabundance  of  recruits.  These  people, 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  work  as  fkrm^ervants,  or  gain  thdr  Uveli* 
hood  by  the  trades  which  the  government  has  taught  them.  The  lot  of  ^ 
colonised  troops  appears  to  me  ftir  preferable  to  that  of  the  other  Rnanan  lol- 
diers.  These  last,  from  the  time  they  are  enrolled,  are  in  some  sort  doad  to 
their  femily;  all  their  former  relations  are  destroyed.  The  soldieis  of  the  oo- 
lonies,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  torn  from  their  domestic  ties:  they  remain 
children,  fathers  of  families,  even  citizens  to  a  certain  degree. 

As  to  the  ancient  serfii  of  the  crown,  who  have  been  tran^mned  into  ftrmers 
or  military  cultivators,  they  have  not  been  able  as  yet  to  acoommodate  thMi« 
selves  to  their  new  position*  With  their  afl^K^ons  cn^hed,  these  poor  ertaturie 
grieve  in  silencec  Ignorant  simplicity  made  them  value  their  former  existeiict, 
and  the  recoUeotion  of  this  relative  happiness,  whidi  was  fimnded  upon  habit, 
never  leaves  them.  Besides,  they  were  subjected  to  the  most  severe  labonii 
during  the  first  years;  they  cleared  the  ungratefiil  soil  which  was  assiffoed 
to  them,  built  villages,  constructed  bridges,  roads,  and  csunals.  But  &eee 
motives  for  regret  and  suffering  will  not  exist  for  a  second  generation,  whoee 
lot,  I  think,  win  be  less  hard  than  that  of  the  serft  of  the  crown.  The 
fiurmers  receive  the  title  of  free  Msn,  and  this  denomination,  if  it  be  ill 
suited  to  cultivators  bowed  down  by  military  despotism,  proves  at  least  on 
the  part  of  the  government  an  intention  rather  to  raise  than  to  depress  this 
olass.  The  state  supplies  the  fiumers  with  a  fiimished  habitation,  six  or  eight 
hectares  (from  fifteen  to  twenw  English  acres)  of  land,  cattle,  and  agricoltoial 
implements;  and  they  pay  neither  property  tax,  nor  capitation,  nor  rent  All 
that  they  acquire  becomes  at  their  death  the  property  of  their  natural  heirs; 
the  fkrm  which  is  intrusted  to  them  may  in  some  degree  be  considered  as  their 
patrimony.  When  age  no  longer  allows  them  to  superintend  its  labours,  or 
when  they  feel  their  end  approaching,  they  themselves  nominate  their  su^ 
cessor.    In  this  manner  the  possession  of  a  fitrm  may  be  perpetuated  in  the 
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.MB^  frmii^  ft!  a  {^Qint  piopertyi  and  it  is  only  in  aartfiAM  «aseftp  in  <soliM» 
qncnce  of  a  judicud  sentence^  that  a  tenant  can  be  expelled  firom  it 

In  general,  the  power  to  which  the  cultivators  are  subjected  is  not  arbitrary, 
as  in  the  other  villages  of  Russia.  Thus,  for  example,  none  of  ^em  can  be 
subjected  to  corporal  punishmeDt,  without  legal  forms  being  gone  through,  and 
in  each  locality  the  primary  jurisdiction  is  intrusted  to  an  elective  magistracT| 
which  exercises  at  the  same  time  certain  functions  of  police  as  well  as  of  aa- 
minisCratien. 

Philanthropic  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  indigence  and  misfortune. 
A  magazine  of  wheat,  maintained  by  the  innabitants  at  lugei  removes  all  dan- 
ger of  fiunine.  Tbe  sick  are  taken  care  of  gratuitously  in  a  central  hospital; 
orphans  become  the  adoptive  children  of  the  colony,  and  the  maintenance  #f 
the  widows  and  the  aged  is  provided  for.  A  savings'  and  trading  bank  insurea 
for  the  formers  the  preservation  of  their  gains,  and  in  times  of  dbtress  even  ad- 
vances money  to  them  without  interest,  to  the  extent  of  five  hundred  rublesL 

The  gratuitous  instruction  given  to  the  children  deserves  the  highest  praue. 
Nothing  is  neglected  to  make  them  at  once  good  ap^riculturists,  well  instructed 
soldiers,  and  skilful  artisans.  In  the  schoiSs,  which  are  organised  according 
to  the  methods  of  Lancaster  and  PestaloEd,  they  are  taught  to  read  and  write; 
tiiey  are  exerdied  in  music  and  singing,  are  tanp;ht  the  dements  of  arithmetic, 
painting,  and  geometry;  and  the  precepts  of  religion  are  explained  to  them. 

Those  who  display  most  zeal  and  aptitude  are  placed  in  a  school  of  sub* 
officers,  and  these  children  of  moujiks  (peasants)  have  before  them  a  prospeol 
of  rising  to  the  rank  of  officers,  which  they  are  entitled  to  after  twelve  years  of 
irreproachable  service.  To  sum  up  all,  the  internal  management  of  the  colo? 
nies  procures  for  their  inhabitants  certain  privileges  and  even  positive  rights, 
liberty  would  Uiere  be  sought  for  in  vain;  but,  at  least,  order,  justice,  and  the 
regular  action  of  a  paternal  authority  are  seen  in  the  model  of  slavery. 

The  life  which  the  officers  lead  is  but  little  favourable  to  the  development  of 
their  instruction,  and  is  painful  from  being  so  isolated.  An  almost  general 
discontent  is  said  to  reign  among  them.  Serious  embarrassment  to  the  govern* 
meat  qf  the.^empire  may  residt  from  this  bad  disposition  of  the  chieb,  which* 
up  to  the  present  time,  is  shared  by  those  under  their  orders.  Perhaps  in  this 
apprehension  may  be  traced  the  motive  of  the  mystery  in  which  the  institution 
of  the  colonies  is  enveloped.  A  stranger  rarely  obtains  permission  to  visit 
these  establishments:  even  Russians  are  admitted  to  them  with  difficulty. 
Hence  the  creation  of  Alexander  has  only  been  more  riolently  censured,  and  it 
may  even  be  said  that  it  has  become  unpopular,  if  this  expression  befitted  a 
ceuntry  where  the  people  have  no  opimon,  where  the  aristocracy  appear  in 
some  sort  exclusively  in  possession  of  the  privilege  of  thinking.''— p.  256—8. 

This  statement  must  calm  the  fears  of  the  most  jealoas  alarmist.  Be- 
jfore  Russia  can  possess  the  moral  strength  which  alone  could  render  her 
formidable  in  the  present  state  of  European  feeling,  a  considerable 
period  must  elapse,  ine  duration  of  which  must  depend  upon  the  character 
of  him  who  holds  tbe  reins  of  the  empire;  for  M.  de  Bussi^  has  well 
observed,  that  the  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  tbe  sovereign, 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  is  an  essential  condition  of  tbe  progressiTe 
developement  of  Russian  liberty- 

The  great  annual  fair  of  Nijnei  Novgorod  gave  our  youthful  author 
a  very  exaggerated  idea  of  the  internal  resources  of  Russia:  the  prac- 
tised eye  of  a  mercantile  traveller  would  have  formed  a  different  estimate 
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of  this  truly  wonderfbl  scene.  Hfs  description  of  it  is  graphic  and  well 
worthy  of  perusal^  hut  it  is  too  long  to  transcribe^  and  wonld  be  spoiled 
by  abridgement.  An  overland  trade  with  India  and  China^  though  it  may 
be  best  suited  for  the  circumstances  of  Asiatic  Russia,  can  never  affect 
the  commerce  of  the  west  of  Europe,  and  the  carrying  trade  of  the  east, 
were  it  to  be  again  monopolised,  could  be  so  only  by  an  essentially  mari- 
time power.  But  with  these  conjectures  we  have  nothing  to  do,  and 
the  idea  of  danger  to  our  Indian  empire  from  the  encroachments  of  Rus- 
sia, is  just  as  preposterous  as  that  of  her  becoming  the  arbitress  of  Europe. 
The  age  of  chimeras  is  passing  away,  and  the  increasing  facilities  of  in- 
tercourse, as  well  as  rapidity  of  communication  between  this  country  in 
particular  and  the  great  northern  empire,  will  speedily  dissipate  all  re- 
maining illusions  respecting  it.  Steam-packets  run  from  Lubeck  to 
Petersburg  once  a  fortnight  during  the  summer  months ;  the  voyage 
across  the  Baltic  is  peiformed  in  four  days  3  Lubeck  is  but  sixteen  leagues 
from  Hamburgh ;  and  in  two  days  the  London  steamers  reach  the  latter 
port.  Now  if  Russian  objects  have  hitherto  been  magnified  or  distorted 
by  the  supposed  distance  through  which  they  have  been  seen,  they  must 
now  appear  in  their  natural  proportions.  A  few  more  such  volumes  a^ 
this  or  M.  de  Bussi^re  will  go  farther  to  produce  this  effect^  than  dozens 
of  more  elaborate  productions. 

But  while  we  readily  admit  the  general  cleverness  of  this  work,  it  is 
difficult  to  suppress  an  occasional  smile  at  some  of  the  author's  remarks. 
The  feelings  of  admiration  and  astonishment  with  which  he  beheld  some 
of  the  churches  of  Moscow  were  justifiable,  and  we  can  partake  his 
enthusiasm  respecting  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  nation  at  large, 
although  we  entertain  some  suspicions  as  to  the  principle  of  foundling 
hospitals ;  but  when  we  find  him  treating  with  derision  the  '^  nymphes 
et  crapauds  dor6s,  qui  lancent  dans  les  airs  des  jets-d'ean  d'une  hauteur 
prodigieuse"  at  PeterhofF,  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  his  sneer  is 
<squalTy  directed  against  the  national  taste  of  France,  and  the  anoma- 
lous monsters  which  disfigure  her  palaces ;  the  reine  des  grenomUes  must 
be  familiar  to  our  readers.  On  the  whole,  we  take  our  leave  of  this 
work,  in  great  good  humour  with  its  author ;  if  the  inexperience  of 
youth  occasionally  appear,  it  is  redeemed  by  candour  and  good  intention; 
and  the  vividness  of  his  impressions,  unsophisticated  by  prejudice,  shining 
through  a  correspondent  fervour  of  style,  prevents  the  interest  of  his  nar- 
rative from  ever  flagging.  We  do  not  stumble  upon  heterogeneous  fi^- 
m^ nts  of  ill  digested  science,  embarrassing  the  work  they  are  meant  to 
illustrate,  but  are  gratified  by  a  a  terse,  flowing  account,  of  regions  not 
often  visited  by  similarly  disposed  travellers;  while  such  a  degree  of 
information  is  supposed  in  the  reader,  represented  by  the  friend  to  whoiA 
the  letters  are  addressed,  as,  by  making  him  feel  satisfied  with  himself, 
renders  him  better  pleased  with  the  writer. 
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Akt.  XVI. — WaOudUty  oder  Biograpkien  der  beruhmteiten  Teutschen  aus 
alien  Jahrhunderten — nach  £m  Plane  tvie  die  Namen  und  Bildnisse 
der  rukmnfiirdigsten  Oermanen  in  der,  txm  Seiner  Majestdt  dem  Kbnige 
Ludwig  von  Bayemy  zu  erbauenden  WalhaUa,  bet  Donauaiaufy  unwek 
Regensbwrg,  prangen  werden.  Erster  Band^  6  Heften.  Miinchen, 
Passau,  and  Kegensburg.  18S1.  (Walhalla ;  or  Lives  of  the  roost 
celebrated  Germans  of  all  Ages,  after  the  Plan  according  to  which 
the  Names  and  Imaffes  of  the  most  distinguished  Germans  are  to 
appear  in  the  Walhidla  about  to  be  built  by  his  Majesty  King  Lewis 
of  Bavaria,  at  Donaustauf,  near  Ratisbon.)  6  Numbers  of  the  1st 
Volume. 

This  long-titled  book  chiefly  draws  our  attention  as  an  announcement 
of  his  Bavarian  Majesty's  poetical,  patriotic,  and,  above  all,  ali-Teutsch 
(old  German,  which  is  now  the  German  beau-ideal  of  all  poetry  and 
patriotism)  design,  to  erect  a  sort  of  Teutonic  Pantheon  under  the 
ouaintly  appropriate  title  of  Walhalla,*  wherein  the  busts  of  all 
German  great  men  are  to  be  enshrined.  We  translate  the  very  German 
account  of  this  very  German  royal  design, 

'^  Lewis  cherished  this  sublime  idea  even  during  that  ignominious  period 
when  Germany  pined  under  a  foreign  yoke;  and  looking,  with  the  clear  ken  of 
the  seer,  into  that  futurity,  in  which,  from  the  wreck  of  the  helplessly  down*ia]len 
empire^  the  temple  of  Gennan  honour  and  German  freedom  was  to  be  raised 
up  m  magnificence  by  courage  and  union,  the  high-hearted  Gennan  dedicated 
his  active  mind  to  the  execution  of  this  idea. 

"  It  was  in  1821  that  Lewis,  then  Crown  Prince,  eave  orders  for  beginning 
the  preliminary  labours  of  a  building  which  should  unite  into  the  splendid 
diadem  of  deathless  feme,  the  busts  of  the  greatest  princes,  generals,  sages, 
artists  and  literati.  With  deep  and  appropriate  significance  was  the  name  of 
Walhalla  given  to  this  Temple  of  German  greatness;  a  no  less  profound  sense 
appears  in  the  choice  of  its  locality.  Upon  a  hill  near  the  market-town  of 
Donaustauf  (formerly  Thunstauf,  a  frontier  fortress  belonging  to  history  by  the 
important  events  it  has  witnessed)  arises  Walhalla,  stately  in  form  ana  en- 
chanting by  its  site.  Majestic  oaks,  designatingGerman  strength  and  German 
mind,  crown  the  hill,  and  at  its  foot  the  mighty  Danube  pours  along  its  waters. 
If  on  the  north  the  eye  is  confined  by  picturesquely  wooded  hills,  it  ranges 
southwards  over  a  boundless  plain,  rests  upon  Bavaria's  plenteous  fields, 
glances  upon  the  venerable  Reginum,  under  the  Agilolfingers  the  capital  of 
fiavaria,  and  completes  the  cycle  of  contemplation  with  the  ruins  of  the 
fortress  of  Stauf,  whose  mouldering  walls  remind  us  of  the  bloody  battle  fought 
here  by  the  brave  Lord  of  the  Castle  against  the  Warriors  of  Bernard  of  Weimar. 

'*  Upon  this  spot,  surrounded  with  images  of  German  strength  and  German 
devotion,  hallowed  by  their  lofty  destination,  did  Lewis,  King  of  Bavaria,  on 
the  18th  of  October,  1830,  lay  the  foundation  stone  of  Walhalla,  and  his 
minister  Edward  von  Schenk,  the  immortal  author  of  Belisarius,f  accompanied 
the  solemn  proceeding  with  a  speech,  the  pure  and  solid  eloquence  of  which 
powerfiilly  seized  upon  the  minds  of  the  assemblage.'' 

*  Need  we  remind  oor  readers  that  Walhalla  li  the  Elyiiam  of  ScandinaTian  and 
Teotonic  MvHiology. 

t  What  rayniinTiirki  are  we  never  to  have  even  heard  q(  a  work  that  imiDortaliies 
a  prime  minister ! 
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Part  of  this  speech  was  a  description  of  the  incipient  Temple^  whence 
we  learn,  with  An  much  wonder,  but  somewhat  teiii  delight  than  die 
Bavarian  audience,  that  the  pjetMb- Walhalla  is  to  be  a  Doric  Temple  of 
white  marble.  We  doubt  whether  the  real  old  Etnheriaf*  would  feel 
comfortable  in  so  classical  an  abode.  It  is  moreover  to  contain,  (we 
do  not  altogether  comprehend  the  plan,)  besides  the  proper  Walhalla 
of  the  dead,  a  sort  of  anti-room  called  the  Halle  der  Erwarttmg^or 
Hall  of  Expectation,  wherein  the  busts  of  the  yet  living  may  await  the 
joyful  moment  when  the  deaths  of  their  respective  ori^nah  shall 
sanction  their  admission  into  the  permanent  home  of  heroes.  Prime 
minister  Schenk  concluded  his  description  as  follows : — 

''  There  are  our  senses  dazzled  by  generals-^from  the  Cheruscan  Hermann, 
who  defeated  the  Romans,  down  to  Schwarzenberg  and  Bliicher,  who,  this  dav 
seventeen  years,!  vanquished  the  French  empire, '—men  of  faith  ^OlaubenmnanmerS 
like  Nicolaus  von  der  Fliie  and  Thomas  a  Kempis; — sages,  like  Leibnitz  and 
Haller; — Germany's  first  poets,  from  the  author  of  the  powerful  Nkbehm^cm 
Lied  to  Schiller; — ^the  heroes  of  German  imitative  art,  into  which  our  sovereign 
has  breathed  new  life,  from  the  old  roasters  down  to  Mengs;— finally,  the  sub- 
lime Dioscuri  of  German  music,  Gluck  and  Mozart'' 

We  have  said  that  it  is  this  admirably  German  announcement  of  the 
unparalleled  King  Lewis's  growing  Walhalla  that  has  mainly  tempted 
us  to  notice  the  work  before  us.  The  book  Walhalla  appears  to  be  tb» 
device  of  an  adventurous  bibliopolist,  who,  as  far  we  can  understandi 
has  speculated  upon  thus  anticipating  the  inauguration  of  the  future 
inmates  of  the  Doric  Walhalla,  and  luis  changed  his  authors  until  he 
found  one  "  up  to  the  job,"  (dem  Geschaft  gewachsenj.  Although  we 
shall  not  devote  many  lines  to  criticizing  a  work  so  concocted^  we  must 
congratulate  the  publisher  upon  having  decidedly  bettered  himself  the 
first  number  being  much  the  worst  written;  and  we  shall  add  a  few 
words  upon  his  production. 

One  point  especially  daima  observation.  We  are  told  in  the  title-* 
page,  that  <*  these  biographies  agree  with  the  plan  according  to  whidi 
the  names  and  images  are  to  figure  in  Walhalla;''  (nach  dem  Plane  wie 
die  Namen  und  Bildnisse  in  der  WalhaUa  prangen  werden).  Now  the 
only  meaning  we  can  attach  to  these  words  is,  that  the  order  of  sequence 
adopted  by  the  pubh'sher  is  that  laid  down  by  his  M^esty,  and  this 
order  grievously  pussies  us.  To  explain  the  nature  of  our, perplex!^ 
to  the  reader,  we  subjoin  a  list  of  the  lives  contained  in  these  six  nura* 
bers,  in  their  Walhalla  order-^Hermann,  the  Cherusoan;  Prince 
Schwarzenberff;  Bliicher;  the  Emperors  Rudolph  I.  of  Hapsborg 
and  Lewis  IV.  the  Bavarian;  Nicolaus  von  der  FlUe,  called  Brother 
Claus;  Charlemasne; — our  readers  are  aware,  we  hope,  that  Char- 
lemagne was,  to  ful  intents  and  purposes,  a  German ; — Winfiied,  other- 
wise St.  Boni&ce  ;|  the  Emperor  Frederick  II. ;  Mozart)  the  Empress- 

•  The  souls  of  warriors  in  Walhalla. 

t  The  battle  of  Leipzig  was  foaght,  it  will  be  remembered,  on  the  16th,  17(h  and 
18th  of  October. 

%  Winfried  was  a  native  of  Devonshire,  which  we  mention  to  show  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  are  admitted  to  Walhalla,  though  the  modem  English  seem  to  be  exctaded ;  at 
least  we  draw  this  conclusion  from  the  £nglbh  army  and  its  general  baviog  had,  as  we 
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Queen  Maria  Theresa;  Mengs;  Haller;  the  Emperor  Othol.;  the 
Empress  Catherine  II.  of  Russia,  by  birth  a  Gennan  Princess;  and 
Schiller.  These  personages  occupy  five  numbers ;  the  sixth  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  Hall  of  Expectation,  and  contains  the  Archduke  Charles, 
Goethe,  and  Prince  WreSle. 

Now  that  Hermann,  Schwarzenberg  and  Bliicher  should  together 
open  the  series,  we  can  understand ;  they  are  the  deliverers  of  Germany 
from  her  first  and  her  last  perils,  from  Rome  and  from  Napoleon; 
but  why  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  and  Lewis  IV.  should  precede  Charle- 
magne, why  Schiller  and  Mengs  should  appear  in  the  first  volume, 
whilst  the  author  of  the  Niehehmgen  Lied  and  the  old  painters  are  re- 
served for  later  stations,  we  cannot  divine.  Still  less  way  three  of  the 
unfortunate  faiseurs  d^antickambret  (if  we  may  so  modify  the  happy 
French  phrase  for  being  kept  waiting,)  the  occupants  of  the  Hall  of  £x« 
pectation,  should  have  their  lives  thus  prematurely  published,  when  by 

Sood  luck,  ere  the  last  number  of  the  last  volume  come  forth,  some  of 
iem  may  well  hope  to  have  obtained  from  death  their  translation  to 
Walhalla,*  a  circumstance  which  would  allow  their  lives  to  be  so  much 
more  satisfactorily  completed ; — for  whose  life  may  be  deemed  complete 
if  we  cannot  say  when  and  how  he  died,  or  where  he  is  buried? 
Leaving  this  riddle,  which  we  avow  ourselves  incompetent  to  read,  to 
be  solved  by  king,  publisher,  or  author,  (the  last,  as  an  unknown  quaii* 
tity,  inspires  us  with  least  confidence,)  we  again  turn  for  a  moment  to 
the  typographic  Walfaalla.  It  is,  as  might  be  expected,  upon  the  whole 
a  superficial  production.  The  learned  will  learn  nothing  new  from  its 
pages;  but  to  the  unlearned  it  may  afibrd  some  little  information  con- 
cerning great  historical  characters,  and  more  touching  the  talented  few 
of  modem  days.  The  lives  of  the  old  Glaubensmdnner,  St.  Boniface, 
and  Nicolaus  von  der  Fliie,  and  those  of  the  modern  men  of  genius, 
Mozart,  Schiller  and  Goethe,  are  written  con  atnore,  and  are  therefore 
really  interesting.  The  Biographer  evidently  prefers  Schiller  to  Groethe, 
but  ne  does  full  justice  to  &e  wonderful  and  varied  endowments  of  the 
latter.  And  in  pointing  out  the  great,  and,  even  in  its  mutability,  con- 
stant, influence,  which,  from  his  first  dawn  as  a  writer,  that  illustrious 
man  baa  exercised  over  his  countrymen, — an  influence  changing  with  his 
changes,  from  the  sentimental  in  Werther  to  the  romantic  m  uoetz  von 
Ber&funget^  (we  use  the  word  romantic  in  its  continental  not  its  English 
sens*)  to  the  oasiical  in  IjMmenia  and  TasM,  to  the  metaphysicd  in 
FiBttistf  to  ih»  artittical  in  Wmekn  Meister,  to  the  cesthetic^  and  what  not, 
in  works  innumerable,  (we  only  seek  to  guide  the  reader's  reeollection 
by  a  few  tides,)  he,  the  bioffrapher,  has  conferred  an  obligation  upon 
otirselves;  and,  soperciliousTv  as  we  may  be  thought  to  have  treated  his 
Walhalla^  we  would  not  finally  dismiss  him  without  making  the  <miende 
kmorabU  by  this  eonfession. 

are  toM,  nothing  to  do  with  tlie  victory  of  Waterloo— they  are  not  denied  lome  little 
thaie  in  the  battU. 

*  This  has  already  tiappened  with  the  roost  distinguished  of  th^  trio,  whose  busts 
occupy  s  niche  in  the  Hall  of  Expectation.  See  the  Necrology  of  Oernianj,  in  ihe 
Uterary  Iiuellifence  of  our  present  Nomber. 
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Art.  XYIL—Hamhre  et  set  Ecrits,  fwr  M.  Le  Marquis  de  Portia 

D*Urban.  8vo.  Paris,  188^. 
The  author  of  this  ingenious  dissertation  strenuously  labours  to  proTe 
the  personality  of  Homer,  in  opposition  to  Wolf  and  his  followers,  who 
maintain  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  centos  from  the  works  of 
different  ancient  bards,  arranged  in  their  present  form  when  the  ^ms 
were  brought  from  the  Ionian  colonies  to  Hellas.  The  suhndiary 
topics  involved  in  the  discussion  are  of  more  importance  than  the 
main  argument :  the  opponents  of  Homer's  individuality  have  asserted, 
that  letters  were  unknown  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  that  the 
introduction  of  parchment  and  the  papyrus  did  not  take  place  until 
the  seventh  century  before  the  Christian  era.  Herodotus,  however, 
distinctly  quotes  inscriptions  from  tripods  dedicated  even  before  the 
first  Theban  war ;  and  another,  still  in  existence  at  Amyclse,  on  the 
temple  of  Onga,  (the  Laconian  name  of  Pallas,)  imports  that  the 
temple  was  erected  and  consecrated  by  Eurotas,  the  king  of  the 
Icteocrateans,  that  is,  long  before  the  Doric  invasion  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. The  use  of  some  species  of  epistolary  materials  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  mention  of  "folded  tablets"  in  Homer  j  they  may  not 
have  been  made  either  of  papyrus  or  parchment,  but  clearly  they 
could  not  have  been  marble-slabs  joined  b^  hinges,  nor  tripods 
fastened  bv  a  chain.  So  far  as  external  evidence  bears  upon  the 
question,  the  Marquis  has  consequently  a  decided  advantase  over  his 
opponents;  but  in  truth  the  controversy  can  alone  be  decided  by 
intemal  evidence,  to  which  sufficient  attention  has  not  yet  been  paid  by 
the  Combatants  on  either  side. 


Art.  XVIII. — Opere  di  Giordano  Bruno,  Nolano,ora  |)ff  la  prima  voUa 
raccoUe  e  puohlkate  da  Adolfo  Wagner,  Dottore.  2  vol.  8vo. 
Lipsia,  1830. 

Giordano  Bruno*  was  one  of  those  speculative  minds,  who  at  the 
revival  of  the  philosophical  studies,  perceiving  the  absurdities  of  the 
old  scholastic  instruction,  and  the  more  heinous  abuses  of  the  theok>gy 
of  the  Roman  Curia,  disgusted  with  both,  instead  of  discriminating 
between  truth  and  falsehood,  between  text  and  commentaries,  threw 
aside  altoffether  the  guidance  of  religion  and  spiritual  philosophy,  and 
bewildered  themselves  in  the  dark  and  comfortless  mazes  of  pantheism 
pr  materialism.  This  result,  of  common  occurrence  in  every  age,  has 
been  more  frequently  exhibited  among  Catholics  since  Uie  reformation* 
When  doctors  assume  too  much,  they  must  expect  to  meet  with  pupik 
who  will  rebel  against  their  dogmatism.  Nor  are  persecution,  the 
dungeon  and  the  faggot  the  means  of  reckiming  the  laUer,  as  the 
wayward  life  apd  dismal  end  of  Bruno  proved.  He  was  bom  a^  Npla, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 

*  He  matt  not  be  mistaken,  as  has  been  done  by  some,  for  Leonardo  Bmni  of  Aieato, 
a  learned  writer  of  the  fifUenth  century,  whose  monament  b  seen  in  Santa  Crooe. 
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bis  first  studies  were  directed  to  poetry;  he  early  entered  the  order  of 
DominicaDS,  monastic  life  being  then  deemed  the  most  suitable  course 
for  an  indigent  studious  man.  He,  however,  soon  expressed  doubts 
about  some  of  the  roost  cherished  dogmas  of  the  Church  of  Rome» 
among  others  that  of  transubstantiation,  and  the  consequence  waS| 
his  sudden  and  timely  escape  from  the  cloister.  He  reached  the 
refuge-land  of  Greneva,  where  he  spent  two  years^  making  himself 
as  obnoxious  to  the  Calvinists  by  his  irreligious  opinions,  as  he  waa 
already  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  He  then  went  to  France,  and  at 
Parb  he  published,  in  168S,  his  satirical  comedy  //  Candelajo,  which 
was  afterwards  translated  into  French  under  the  title  6f  Boniface  et  le 
Pedant.  It  is  written  in  imitation  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  according 
to  the  taste  of  those  times,  exhibiting  general  characters  of  different 
conditions  and  professions  of  society,  which  afterwards  in  Italy  gave 
way  to  the  national  nuuchere.  The  language  is  loose  and  obscure,  the 
satire,  coarse,  the  humour  low. 

He  also  wrote  several  philosophical  works  in  Latin,  which  he  dedi*  , 
cated  to  King  Henry  III.  and  to  Henr^  of  Angoul^me,  grand  prior  of 
France.  Having  made  himself  enemies  m  that  country  also,  he  proceeded 
to  England  in  158d,  and  repaired  to  Oxford,  where  he  held  public  dis* 
putatioDs  with  the  doctors  of  that  University.  In  London  he  enjoyed 
the  patronage  oC  Michel  de  Castelnau,  the  French  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  whose  house  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Grenville,  and  other  persons  of  birth  and  learning. 
Here  he  published  a  Latin  work  with  the  following  title :  Explicatw 
triginta  si^lorum  ad  omnium  scientiarum  et  artium  invenlionemy  cUsposi-' 
tionem  et  memoriam^  dedicated  to  Michel  de  Castelnau,  Seigneur  de 
Mauvissi^re.  He  also  wrote  tliree  Italian  treatises,  in  which  he  pretends 
to  develope  his  system  of  philosophy,  viz. :  La  cena  delta  Ceneri,  or 
*'  Evening  Conversations  on  Ash  Wednesday,"  written  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  four  interlocutors.  2.  De  la  causa,  principio  et  una, 
3.  De  Vinjinito,  universo,  e  mondi.  He  contends  that  matter  is 
eternal  andf  animated,  the  world  infinite,  that  God  is  the  soul  of  the 
world,  and  is  all  in  all  and  in  every  part  of  it,  &c.  Spinoza  after- 
wards borrowed  Bruno's  system,  falling  however  into  grosser  mate- 
rialism. In  his  theory  of  the  sun  and  planet,  Bruno  adopted  the 
Copernican  system. 

Bruno  wrote  next,  Spaccio  della  bestia  trionfante,  or  "  the  expulsion 
of  the  triumphant  beast,*'  dedicated  to  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  an  obscure 
allegorical  work,  understood  to  be  a  satire  against  the  court  of  Rome; 
and  the  Cabala  del  caval  Pegaseo^  con  Vaggiunta  deWasino  Cillenico,  in 
which  it  is  said  that  ''  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  happiness,"  meaning 
sensual  happiness,  and  that  '*  he  who  promotes  science,  increases  the 
source  of  grief." 

"But  even  in  the  free  land  of  England,"  says  the  editor,  **  Bruno's 
restless  spirit  could  not  fix  its  course ;  he  was  doomed  to  wander, 
whilst  envy  was  at  work  against  him  with  its  poisoned  whispers ;"  and 
thus  in  1585  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  wrote  against  the  Aristo- 
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telians.  Next  year  he  repaired  to  Marburg  in  Oennany,  wbere  lie 
was  matriculated,  without  however  obtaining  leare  to  give  lectures. 
Upon  this  Bruno  quarrelled  publicly  with  die  rector  of  t^  University, 
of  which  occurrence  mention  is  made  in  the  annals  of  that  institution. 
He  then  proceeded  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  was  received  mofesaor, 
and  published  in  1587  a  writing  de  lampade  e&mbmaioria  Luimna.  It 
seems  he  was  there  invited  to  become  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  com- 
munion ;  but  Bruno  was,  as  Dr.  Wagner  says,  "  unfriendly  to  all  posi- 
tive religion,"  and  he  proceeded  to  Brunswick,  where  he  was  well 
received  by  the  Duke  Julius,  who  sent  him  to  Heknstadt  as  a  private 
instructor.  There  he  wrote  a  consolatory  oration  on  the  death  of  his 
patron,  who  died  in  1589.  He  next  repaired  to  Frankfort,  where  he 
published  more  Latin  works  in  exposition  of  his  metaphysical  theories. 
From  Frankfort^  on  a  sudden,  from  what  motive  is  unknown,  Bruno 
had  the  rashness 'to  return  to  Italv,  within  reach  of  the  fangs  of  the 
Inquisition.  His  own  friends  could  hardly  believe  the  news  of  this 
inconsiderate  step.  He  went  first  to  Padua,  and  then  to  Venice, 
where  he  was  arrested  by  the  spies  of  the  Inquisition,  and  from  thence 
transferred  to  Rome  in  1598,  where  he  remained  two  years  in  the 
prisons  of  the  Holy  Office,  keemnff  the  Inquisitors  at  bay  by  ffiving 
them  hopes  of  his  recantation,  n  hen  the  latter  at  last  perceived  diat 
he  was  only  laughing  at  them^  they  pronounced,  on  the  9th  of  February, 
1600,  the  fatal  sentence  by  whicn  he  was  g^iven  up  to  the  secular 
power,  ut  auam  clementissime  et  dtri  sangtdnis  effunonem  pumretur. 
Such  was  the  cruel  mock  formality  of  that  tribunal !  Bruno  is  said 
to  have  replied  to  his  judges:  '^You  perhaps  pronounce  my  sentence 
with  greater  fear  than  I  listen  to  it."  He  was  detained  eight  davs  in 
the  city  prison,  whence  he  was  taken  to  the  square  of  Campo  di  Fiore, 
and  there^  opposite  Pompey's  theatre,  he  was  burnt  alive  on  the  17tfa 
February,  1600.  Scioppius,  the  Latinist^  who  seems  to  have  been 
present  at  the  execution,  relates  that  as  thev  held  up  the  crucifix  to 
him,  Bruno  turned  his  face  away,  upon  which  he  with  die  zeal  of  a 
fanatic  observes,  ''  Such  is  the  manner  in  which  we  at  Rome  deal  with 
impious  men,  and  monsters  of  a  similar  nature.**  We  cannot,  on 
reading  of  such  scenes,  but  devoutly  thank  heaven  that  they  no  longer 
occur  m  any  part  of  Christian  Europe. 

Dr.  Wagner,  the  editor  of  the  work  before  us,  has  collected  Bruno's 
Italian  works  above  mentioned,  which  had  become  rare^  and  some 
which  remained  inedited.  They  are  only  interesting  to  the  scholar,  as 
a  sort  of  literary  curiositv,  and  as  a  memorial  of  a  remote  though 
important  period  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind.  We  are  &r 
however  firom  sharing  the  worthy  Doctor's  enthusiasm,  with  whidi  he 
extols  to  the  skies  the  wild  visions  of  poor  Bruno,  recorded  as  they  are 
in  an  antiquated  form,  and  an  obscure  and  vicious  style. 
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Art.  XIX. — Emm  HiH<>rique  et  Descriptif  sur  U  FanUurt  9ur  Verrt, 
tmaemie  et  modeme.  Par  £.  H.  Laogbis,  dn  Pont  de  TArcbe. 
Rouen,  1832.     8to. 

Thx  best  days  of  painting  in  glass,  we  fear,  are  over.  It  is  an  art  espe- 
cially connected  with  Gothic  architecture.  It  finds  its  proper  place  in 
the  solemnity  of  cathedrals  and  antique  baUs ;  it  seems  out  of^  place 
amidst  the  gaieties  of  villa  architecture,  or  the  modem  imitations  of  the 
antique.  Hence,  with  the  decline  of  a  taste  for  the  Gothic,  or  at  least 
of  that  inventive  power  which  has  covered  our  own  country,  as  well  as 
France,  with  such  impressive  monuments  of  Gothic  architecture,  the  kin- 
dred art  of  painting  on  glass  has  fallen  almost  out  of  practice ;  so  much 
80»  that  it  has  often  been  erroneously  supposed  that  the  art  itself  was 
lost,  and  that  the  mode  of  imparting  to  glass  those  splendid  and  yet  har- 
monious tints  which  shed  sucn  a  softened  brilliancy  over  the  cathedrals 
of  Rouen,  of  York,  and  of  Canterbury,  was  irrecoverably  gone.  The  fact 
is,  it  is  not  the  art  itself  which  has  disappeared,  but  its  patrons.  In  art, 
as  in  other  things,  talent  takes  the  direction  of  demand,  and  the  once 
lucrative  and  honourable  employment,  which  had  conferred  lustre  on  its 
professors  in  the  days  of  Jean  Cousin,  had,  at  the  dose  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury— more  occupied  with  pulling  down  churches  tlum  building  them — 
worn  out  of  fiuhion. 

Lately^  it  has  been  in  the  progress  of  revival  in  France,  and  this  work 
of  M.  Langlois  (the  author  of  several  valuable  antiquarian  works,  parti* 
cnlarly  on  the  cathedrals  of  Rouen,  and  the  abbeys  of  Jumi^es  and 
Fontenelle,)  is  likely,  we  think,  to  direct  public  attention  favourably  to 
the  subject.  It  opens  with  a  sketch  of  the  introduction  and  progress  of 
the  art^  and  the  three  eras  into  which  it  may  be  divided :  1st,  the  use 
of  pieces  of  glass,  uniformlv  stained  all  over  dieir  surface,  applied  like  a 
species  of  mosaic ;  2nd,  the  application  of  enamel,  by  which  the  colour 
was  made  to  penetrate  more  or  less  deeply,  as  might  be  required,  into 
the  whole  or  any  particular  portion  of  it ;  and,  lastly,  the  plan  of  paint- 
ing the  whole  subject  at  once  on  the  glass,  like  an  ordinary  picture,  and 
then  by  the  application  of  fire,  fixing  the  colours  indelibly  at  once.  The 
two  former  modes  were  naturaUy  superseded,  as  comparatively  imperfect 
and  ineffective,  by  the  third,  which  admitted  of  the  free  employment  of 
all  the  resources  of  the  art.  The  1 6th  century,  therefore,  as  might  be 
supposed,  (which  appears  to  be  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  third 
manner)  is  the  Augustan  age  of  glass  painting.  The  author  has  described 
at  considerable  length,  and  with  accompanying  drawings,  some  of  the 
pointings  of  this  nature  -  in  Rouen,  Chartres,  Strasburg,  Rheims,  St. 
benys,  Metz,  and  other  cathedrab  and  churches  where  the  best  speci- 
mens of  the  art  in  France  are  to  be  found.  Even  Milan,  Cologne,  and 
our  own  Canterbury,  have  not  escaped  his  attention.  Some  of  the  ac- 
companying sketches  give  the  highest  idea  of  the  perfection  to  which  it 
has  been  carried,  particularly  two  subjects  in  the  church  of  St.  Patrice  at 
Rouen ;  the  one  representing,  in  four  compartments,  the  Triumph  of  the 
Law  of  Grace,  and  the  other,  an  allegorical  representation  of  Sin,  the 
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Devil,  Death,  and  the  Flesh.  In  the  latter,  in  particular,  the  figures  o£ 
Adam  and  Eve  are  exquisitely  graceful  and  well  drawn.  Deatib,  con*, 
trary  to  the  usual  garb  in  which  Holbein  and  others  generally  represent 
him,  is  not  drawn  as  a  skeleton,  but  as  a  pale,  wasted  being,  like  the 
Atropos  of  the  Greeks.  Sin  is  appropriately  attired  as  a  lady  of  the 
court  of  Henry  H.  or  Charles  IX.  These  are  supposed  to  be  from  the 
designs  of  Cousin.  Dagobert  presenting  the  charter  to  the  citizens  dF 
Rouen,  (which  entitles  them  to  liberate  a  murderer  every  year,)  is  the 
subject  of  another  painting  in  the  church  of  St.  Godard  at  Rouen. — 
There  are  anachronisms  in  this  certainly :  for  the  old  Gothic  monarch 
and  bis  courtiers  are  represented  as  dressed  in  the  taste  of  Francb  I. ; 
but  graceful  ease  of  the  figures,  and  the  general  good  effect  of  the  com- 
position, are  undeniable. 

As  the  taste  for  the  art  declined  in  France,  it  seemed  to  cross  the 
channel  to  England.  During  the  1 7th  century,  most  of  the  glass  work 
in  the  different  colleges  at  Oxford  was  executed;  it  was  begun  at  first  by 
VanLinge  and  other  Flemish  painters,  and  afterwards  proceeded  with  and 
completed  by  English  artists,  such  as  Isaac  Oliver,  Price,  Giles,  &c. 

Strangely  enough,  however,  so  slight  had  the  demand  for  the  increase 
of  the  art  been  during  the  18th  century,  that  both  with  us  and  in  France 
an  idea  had  almost  begun  to  prevail  that  it  was  fairly  extinct,  till  about 
1798,  or  1800,  some  successful  specimens  executed  in  France  proved  the 
erroneousness  of  the  opinion.  The  painted  glasses  of  M.  Dehl,  who  bad 
been  assisted  by  M.  Brongniart,  director  of  the  Royal  Porcelain  Manu- 
factory at  Sevres,  attracted  immediate  attention,  and  scarcely  a  year  has 
elapsed  since  without  some  important  contribution  being  made  towards 
.the  revival  and  improvement  of  the  art.  MM.  Mortelegue,  Paris, 
Leclair,  Vatinelle,  Beranger,  and  others,  have,  from  1809  to  1823,  pro- 
duced a  variety  of  paintings  which  recai  the  best  days  of  the  art.  M* 
Schill  has  occasionally  exhibited  Bower  subjects,  a  department  where 
the  extreme  variety  and  gradation  of  the  tints  render  the  task  of  coarse 
more  than  usually  difficult.  To  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  8ub«- 
ject,  the  book  of  M.  Langlois,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  useful 
abridgment  of  the  larger  work  of  Pierre  le  Vieil,  will  be  found  an  acqui- 
sition. Besides  his  description  of  the  cathedrals  already  mentioned, 
with  descriptive  plates  (extremely  well  executed)  j  the  work  contains  also 
short  biographical  notices  of  most  of  the  distinguished  painters  on  gbss. 
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BELGIUM. 


M.  de  Reiffenberg,  already  known  by  his  poetical  versions  of  some  of  the 
historical  recollections  of  his  country,  has  at  present  in  the  press  a  collection  of 
rerses  under  the  title  of  Traditions  I^ationaki  Beiges. 


The  Abb^  De  Kam,  to  whom  literature  is  indebted  for  two  large  volumes  oa 
the  Synods  of  Malines,  intends  publishing  a  complete  Synodon  Belgkum^  atid 
should  his  undertaking  succeed  as  it  deserves,  he  will, afterwards  employ  him- 
self in  compiling  a  Belgia  Christiana,  on  the  plan  of  the  w6ll  known  OalUa 
Christiana. 


FRANCE. 


M.  Tabaraudy  one  of  the  last  members  of  *'  the  Oratory/'  and  perhaps  the 
last  Jansenist  in  France,  has  just  died  at  Limoges,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  the  author  of  many  able  controversial  works,  and  occupied 
hipuself  during  several  of  the  latter  years  of  his  life  with  a  plan  for  uniting  all 
sects  of  Christians  into  one  communion. 


The  National  Society,  an  association  founded  on  principles  and  with  objects 
nearly  similar  to  those  of  our  own  Society  for  tht(  Diffvsion  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
appears  to  have  anticipated  the  latter  body  in  one  of  its  schemes  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  lower  classes.  It  commenced  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  (or  rather, 
we  believe,  it  took  into  its  own  hands)  ttie  publication  of  a  monthly  journal, 
entitled  Journal  des  Connaissances  Utiles,  "  pointing  out  to  all  who  have  learned 
to  read,  their  duties,  as  citizen,  juryman,  national  guard,  mayor  and  aissistant, 
member  of  the  committees  of  primary  instruction :  their  rights,  as  tax-paver, 
communal  elector,  municipal  counsellor,  elector,  and  deputy  candidate:  their 
interests,  as  father  of  a  family,  landed  proprietor,  farmer,  manufacturer,  trades- 
man, and  workman,  of  all  conditions."  The  price  is  only  four  francs  per  annum, 
and  each  number  contains  two  sheets  in  octavo.  Means  have  been  taken  to 
insure  a  circulation  of  100,000  copies,  distributed  all  over  France.  We  hope 
that  our  own  Society  will  be  as  successful  with  iu  weekly  Penny  Magatmt 
over  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  the  price  of  diat  is  only  one-fifth  more,  while 
die  quantity  of  matter,  judging  by  a  comparison  of  the  respective  page^>  is  rtiore 
than  double.  The  difference  in  the  contents  of  each,  the  devotion  of  the  French 
journal  to  objects  of  pure  utility,  while  the  Knglish  unites  a  large  mass  of  en- 
tertaining  mutter,  suggests  some  curious  rapprochemens  of  national  character, 
and  affords  data  for  estimating  the  advances  of  each  country  in  the  scale  of 
civilization. 


Few  works  on  religious  and  moral  subjects  have  had  so  extensive  a  popu- 
larity in  modern  times,  as  the  Stunden  der  Andacht,  or  Meditations  lUligteuseSf 
now  for  the  first  time  translated  from  the  original  German  into  French,  and  of 
which  our  readers  will  find  a  prospectus  stitched  up  with  the  present  number. 
Hie  evangelical  spirit  and  mild  onchon  of  the  original  have  lost  nothing  in  the 
translation,  which  we  confidently  recommend  to  our  readers  of  all  sects  and 
persuasions. 
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A  new  weekly  jourDal,  entitled  Le  SemeuTy  was  lately  commenced  at  Paris, 
under  the  direction  of  Protestant  editors,  and  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
religious,  political,  philosophical,  and  literary  subjects.  The  religious  articles 
are  drawn  up  with  great  care,  and  subjects  of  controversy  are  avoided,  the 
principal  objects  of  the  writers  being  to  revive  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity. 
In  tlie  literary  and  philosophical  department,  we  recognize  proof  of  consider- 
able talent  and  resmoh. 


M.  Champollion^  whose  premature  death,  at  the  age  of  forty-one,  learning 
and  science  nave  such  reason  to  deplore,  and  to  whose  discoveries  in  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics  this  journal  has  more  than  once  attempted  to  do  justioey  has  left 
behii^  him,  ready  for  the  press,  a  Grammar  of  ihe  ancient  Egyptian  idtotD^ 
and  a  Coptic  Grammar  and  Dictionary.  A  monument  is  about  to  be  raised  ta 
his  memory  in  his  native  city  of  Figeac.  / 


Dr.  Spurzheim  has  commenced  a  gratuitous  course  of  lectures  on  Phrenology 
at  Paris,  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  and  of  all  engaged  in  the  work  of  education. 
These  lectures  have  been  commenced  at  the  invitation  of  a  new  society, 
La  Societt  Anlhropologique,  just  established,  and  which  contains  amone  its 
Aaembers  many  of  the  most  distinguished  names  in  science,  literature^  and  the 
arts.    Dr.  S.  is  the  president. 

The  library  of  the  late  Professor  Ilafiner,  of  Strasburff,  now  shortly  to  be 
submitted  to  public  sale,  and  of  which  the  first  volume  of  mc  Catalogue  has  ap- 

Feared,  is  one  of  tlie  finest  private  collections  in  existence,  and  was  formed  by 
rofossor  H.  during  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years.  The  Catalogue  was  drawn 
up  by  the  Professor  himself,  and  is  interspersed  with  characteristic  notes,  and 
methodicallv  arranged.  The  first  part,  containing  more  than  8000  works,  em- 
braces the  departments  of  philosopnyy  geography,  and  travels,  history  and  liter- 
ature, which  are  exhibited  in  a  new  order,  according  to  which  each  division 
fTesents,  at  one  view,  the  classes  of  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Germaui  English^ 
talian,  and  Spanish  literature.  The  second  part,  wliich  is  entirely  devoted  to 
theology,  will  appear  shortly.  Hie  sale  of  the  works  comprised  in  the  first  pari 
will  taS^e  place  at  Strasburgh  shortly  after  Easter,  and  due  notice  will  be  given 
of  the  exact  time.  Mr.  Martin,  advocate  at  Strasburg,  and  8on-in4aw  of  Pro- 
fessor H.  will  receive  ofiers  firom  intending  purchasers,  either  for  the  whol%  or 
any  portion  of  the  classes  in  the  Catalogue,  copies  of  which  may  be  had  of  the 
publishers  of  this  Review. 

The  principal  actors  in  the  late  Polish  revolution  are  about  to  be  illustrated 
in  a  series  of  One  Hundred  Portraits,  accompanied  with  a  bioeraphical  sketch 
of  each  character,  by  Joseph  Straszewicz,  himself  a  sufferer  and  an  exile  in  the 
glorious  cause.  ITie  work  will  be  published  at  Paris,  in  20  livraisons,  each 
containing  5  portraits,  and  there  will  be  editions  in  folio  and  in  8vo.  A  Pro- 
spectus is  attached  to  our  present  number,  and  we  earnestly  recommend  the 
undertaking  to  all  lovers  of  national  honour  and  independence — to  all,  and 
they  are  not  a  few,  in  England,  whose  patronage  Is  ever  extended  to  works  like 
tiie  present 

Macedonia,  until  now,  has  never  been  explored  by  travellers,  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  its  ancient  importance.  The  appearance  of  die  first  volume  of  M. 
Cousinery's  valuable  work  is  an  important  addition  to  our  geographical  know- 
ledge,  and  contains  much  learned  and  interesting  disquisition  for  both  thft 
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histbrian  and  the  antiquair.  The  work  will  be  completed  in  2  vols.  4to  with  a 
Aiap  and  many  plates,  and  may  be  considered  as  an  immediate  continuation 
6f  the  travels  of  Ponqueville. 

A  third  series  of  the  Memdrei  du  Mtaeum  d*Hishire  NtUurelle,  is  about  t« 
appear,  under  the  title  of  NtntvelUi  Armtdet  du  Museum  d*HUt.  Natutelte, 
The  professors  of  this  great  national  institution,  remark,  in  their  prospectus, 
that  theV  should  fall  in  their  duty  to  the  public  were  they  not  to  endeavour  to 
tatend  the  benefits  of  the  science  with  which  they  are  entrusted,  beyond  the 
drcle  of  their  auditory,  to  the  world  at  large.  This  woA  is  strictly  intended 
as  a  i^pertory  of  Ikcts  in  the  sciences  of  Natural  History,  Anatomy,  and  Che- 
mistry ;  and  the  editors  possess  a  rich  stock  of  materials  for  many  volumes,  In 
the  observations  made  by  travellers  appointed  by  the  museum,  and  by  the 
medical  men  attached  to  the  eovemmebt  vcnrages  of  discovery  undertaken 
within  the  last  20  years.    The  Nouvelles  Annates  will  appear  quarterly. 


GERMANY. 

Necrology. — At  Weimar,  on  the  22d  of  March,  J.  Wolfgang  von  Goethe. 
This  is  not  the  place  for  any  observations  on  the  character  of  one,  whose  name 
is  at  this  moment  the  one  most  fiuniliar  in  every  comer  of  Europe;  one  of  the 
few,  on  whom,  even  in  his  own  time,  the  stamp  of  immortality  is  impressed  in 
ebmcters  too  legible  to  be  mistaken,  too  deeply  graven  on  the  heart  and 
intellect  of  Europe  to  be  effaced.  In  our  next  number  we  propose  to  state, 
s<nnewhat  at  length,  our  views  as  to  his  literary  character  and  his  intiuence  on 
his  countrymen  and  the  world. 

The  third  volume  of  Dr.  Marheinecke's  Hittoru  <^  the  Reformation  in  Ger- 
many,  tvhich  has  recently  appeared,  carries  on  the  narrative  for  the  ten  years 
from  1530  to  1540.  Although  in  the  hbtory  of  this  period,  after  the  delivery 
of  the  Augsburg  confession,  the  Reformation  assumes  a  more  general  character, 
and  the  history  of  Luther  himself  falls  more  into  the  back  ground,  yet  the 
author,  by  ample  extracts  from  the  sreat  reformer's  works  and  letters,  has  taken 
care  that  we  snail  not  lose  sight  of  his  most  interesting  personal  character, 
and  it  is  always  a  source  of  gratification  when  he  appears  in  all  his  orig^inality, 
and  roughness,  according  to  the  spirit  of  those  times ;  for  it  is  the  declared 
object  of  the  work  to  give  a  complete  and  lively  representation  of  them. 

The  Price  current  of  Neatpaperty  S^c,  published  by  the  Royal  Prussian 
Newspaper  Office,  at  Berlin;  contains  a  list  of  667  German,  177  French, 
72  Enslish,  29  Italian,  23  Dutch,  15  Polish,  11  Russian-German,  6  Danish, 
$  Swedish,  3  Hungarian,  2  Bohemian,  1  Spanish,  1  Latin,  1  Modern  Greek ; 
in  all  1013  political  newspapers,  literary  journab,  advertising  and  commercial 
papers.  To  every  article  a  notice  is  added,  stating  where,  and  how  often,  the 
journal  appears,  of  how  many  sheets  it  consbts,  what  the  postage  amounts  to, 
and  what  is  the  total  cost  of  it.  By  the  publication  of  this  list,  which  is  in 
every  respect  highly  interesting,  the  Prussian  Government  gives  an  evident 
proof  of  its  desire  to  facilitate  and  promote  the  circulation  of  knowledge. 

M.  Tauchnitz,  the  orinter  of  Leipzig,  who  has  rendered  such  eminent 
services  to  literature,  oy  his  stereotype  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  and  of  Bibles  and  Testaments,  in  various  tankages,  is  at  present 
engagea  in  preparing  a  new  stereotype  edition  of  the  Uebrew  Bible,  to  be 
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edited  by  Professor  Jahn,  already  well  known  by  his  critical  labours.  Van  der 
Hooght's  edition  will  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  it,  but  the  editor  will  avail  him- 
self of  all  that  has  been  since  done  in  the  field  of  sacred  literature,  in  order  to 
render  the  new  edition  as  perfect  as  possible.  The  work  will  be  beautifully 
pinted  on  fine  paper,  with  a  new  type,  with  large  margins  and  large  spaces 
Detween  the  line.    The  price,  in  England,  will  be  about  20«. 

The  grim  tyrant  death  has  been  very  busy  among  the  literati  of  Germany 
during  the  past  year.  Besides  those  whose  deaths  have  been  already  recorded 
in  this  journal,  we  have  now  to  add  Westermeyer,  Bishop  ofMagdeburgfa,  and 
a  celebrated  preacher ;  Koch,  another  cleigyman  of  the  same  city,  and  author 
of  several  esteemed  botanical  works;  Pro&sor  Fischer  of  Berlin,  well  known 
by  his  excellent  treatise  on  physics;  Von  Weber,  Vicar-General  of  the  Ard»- 
bishoprick  of  Augsburgh,  distinguished  by  his  researches  inphysical  science; 
Hegel,  the  celebrated  professor  of  philosophy  at  Berlin ;  Count  Julius  von 
Soden,  economist,  and  author  of  some  literal^  works:  Counsellor  Schmalz, 
author  of  some  works  on  political  economy;  Wilmsen,  the  friend  of  diUdren, 
and  the  author  of  the  roost  popular  work  in  Germany  for  their  use;  Kbrnefy 
father  of  the  poet;  Von  Schmidt,  professor  at  Berlin,  deeply  versed  in  the 
literature  of  the  middle  ages;  Andr^,  editor  of  the  HespemSy  at  Stuttgirt 
Among  the  poets,  romance  writers,  and  artists  we  may  enumerate  Von  Amim, 
Zanini,  and  Lrasmann ;  the  latter  of  whom  is  author  of  some  interesting  tales, 
and  of  letters  on  Italy  and  Spain  (which  were  noticed  in  a  former  number  of  this 
journal),  also  a  collection  of  elegies  and  love-songs,  remarkable  for  their  sen- 
sibility, naivete,  and  harmony  of  versification ;  he  perished  by  hb  own  hand. 
The  Baroness  de  la  Motte  Fouqu^,  one  of  the  most  successful  imitators  of  Sir 
W.  Scott;  Ruprecht,  painter,  engraver,  and  architect;  Klingemann,  dramatic 
author  and  director  of  the  Brunswick  theatre;  Wollanck,  a  distinguished 
composer;  the  poetess  Amalie  von  Helwig,  not  less  distinguished  for  her 
accomplishments  in  languages  and  painting,  than  for  her  poetical  powers.  She 
vras  the  authoress  of  IHe  Schwettem  von  Lesbos,  of  a  translation  m>m  Tegner^s 
FrUhiof,  &c. 

A  supplementary  volume,  adapted  to  all  former  editions  of  the  Convena^ 
tions-Leiikon,  is  announced  for  publication.  It  is  intended  to  embrace  every 
subject  of  interest  that  has  occurred  in  Hbtory,  Science,  and  Art,  from  1839  to 
tlie  present  time.  The  articles  will  also  be  drawn  up  so  as  to  render  the  work 
complete  in  itself,  and  particular  care  will  be  bestowed  on  those  parts  whidi 
treat  on  the  recent  developement  of  the  spirit  of  constitutional  liberty  in  Ger- 
many.' .  ... 

We  are  glad  to  notice  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  translations  of  the 
best  German  Theologians,  which  has  been  undertaken  at  Edinburgh,  under  the 
editorship  of  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Terrot,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
It  appears  under  the  title  of  '<  The  Biblical  Cabinet;  or  Hermeneutical,  £xe- 
getical  and  Philological  Library;*'  the  first  volume  contains  a  portion  of  J.  A. 
£rnesti*5  Principles  of  Biblical  Interpretation.  The  translation  appears  to  be 
well  executed;  the  size  commodious,  and  the  printing  and  paper  very  good. 
The  translator's  preface  gives  an  account  of  the  design  of  the  collection,  and 
especially  of  the  work  with  which  it  begins,  with  some  sensible  remarks  on  die 
advantages  of  the  study  of  Hermeneutics,  and  explains  the  liberties  which 
he  has  taken  with  the  notes  of  Ammon,  the  last  Uerman  Editor  of  Ernesti, 
owing  to  their  being  strongly  tinctured  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Rational  School, 
and  therefore  obnoxious  to  the  orthodox  divines  of  this  country.  We  under- 
stand that  the  plan  has  been  warmly  patronized  by  the  Bishop  of  Ixmdon, 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  &c. 
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On  the  Ist'of  March — the  day  from  which  after  this  the  liberty  of  the  press 
.  may  be  exercised  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden — a  political  journal  under 
the  title  of  the  Liberal  will,  be  published  at  Friburgh.  The  principal  editors 
and  proprietors  are  the  deputies  and  professors  Duttlinger,  Von  Rotteck,  and 
WetUinger.  Tlic  principal  object  of  this  journal  will  be  to  defend  the  cause 
of  constitutional  Germany. 


ITALY. 


In  the  present  want  of  satisfactory  information  concerning  the  confused  st^te 
of  afikirs  in  central  Italy,  a  pamphlet  has  been  published  by  a  Mr.  Gherardi^ 
of  Arezzo,  with  the  following  lengthy  but  not  very  luminous  title : — Note  StoricO'^ 
poUtiche  ^nerali,  e  pid  in  particolare  inlomo  alia  rholuzione  di  alcune  provincie 
cenirali  a  Italia,  accaduia  al  me$e  di  Febbrajo  del  1831.  It  would  appear  from 
this,  as  well  as  from  other  accounts  from  the  same  quarter,  that  as  mr  back  as 
1829  some  of  the  Italian  liberals  or  unionists  made  overtures  to  the  heads  of 
another  party,  which,  under  the  various  names  of  Calderari,  Sanfediste,  Apos- 
tdicals,  &c.  bave  existed  in  different  parts  of  Italy  ever  since  the  restoration, 
and  whose  object  is  reported  to  be  also  to  emancipate  Italy  from  foreign 
dominion,  but  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  stronger  absolutism  in  closer 
alliance  with  the  hierarchy  of  Rome.  The  Austrian  government,  by  its  tole- 
rance in  religious  matters,  by  its  system  of  general  popular  education,  by  its 
jealous  watchfulness  of  the  encroachments  of  the  Roman  See,  and  even  by  its 
comparative  moderation  in  political  afiairs,  contrasted  with  Uie  fierce  spirit  of 
reaction  of  the  old  Italian  absolutists,  has  become  almost  as  obnoxious  to  the 
latter  as  it  is  to  the  liberals.  The  liberals,  therefore,  thought  of  strengthening 
themselves  by  a  temporary  alliance  with  the  party  above  mentioned,  in  order 
to  effect  a  common  purpose.  But  the  revolution  of  July,  1830,  occurring  in 
the  mean  time,  the  alliance  was  soon  broken,  as  might  have  been  expected. 
Hie  liberals  gathered  fresh  hopes  of  winning  their  own  cause  by  themselves, 
and  the  absolutists,  seeing  the  storm  gathering,  forffot  for  the  moment  their 
jealousies  against  Austria,  and  availed  themselves  of  the  information  they  had 
acquired  to  undermine  the  plots  of  the  liberals.  The  insurrection  of  Bologna, 
however,  broke  out,  and  soon  spread  over  the  neighbouring  provinces.  And 
here  Mr.  Gherardi  blames  those  who  assumed  the  direction  of  aflfietirs  for  resting 
all  their  hopes  on  the  shield  of  the  newly-proclaimed  principle  of  non  interven-- 
tunif  and  thus  avoiding  resolute  measures,  and  allowing  themselves  to  be 
canght  at  last,  as  it  were,  slumbering.  We  admit  that,  after  the  lessons  of  the 
last  forty  years,  it  requires  a  considerable  degree  of  credulity  in  the  Italian 
liberals  to  rely  upon  the  vague  professions  of  a  party  from  abroad.  ;  One  thing 
.  seems  clear,  they  never  can  rationally  expect  to  be  able  to  cope  with  Austria 
without  the  armed  support  of  France;  without,  in  short,  a  European  war;  and 
should  they  even  obtain  that  support,  besides  that  the  chances  of  the  war  are 
doubtful,  what  would  become  of  their  hopes  of  Italian  independence  ?  It 
would  be  only  turning  another  leaf  of  the  old  book.  The  question  of  Italy  is 
not  single,  it  is  moreover  beset  with  difficulties  of  every  kind;  and  we  do  not 
expect  that  secret  societies,  plots  and  counterplots,  can  solve  the  problem. 
Were  better  institutions  secured  to  the  inhabitants  of  central  Italy  by  the 
mediation  of  the  great  powers,  it  would  be  wiser  than  to  resort  to  desperate 
and  ruinous  expedients. 

The  continuation  of  Guicciardini's  History  of  Italy,  (from  1534  to  1789,)  by 
SignoT  Botta,  is  at  last  completed,  and  vrill  appear  at  Paris,  in  10  vols.  8vo., 
in  the  course  of  the  present  year.  An  edition  of  Guicciardini's  History,  in  6 
volumes,  and  one  of  Signor  Botta's  History  of  Italy,  from  1789  to  1814,  in  5 
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volumes^  uniform  with  tht  other  10,  will  appear  in  monthly  rolumes  at  the 
tiame  time. 


.  Silvio  Pellico,  the  autlior  of  Francesca  da  Rimini  and  of  Eiifemio  da  Me$' 
stfHi,  who  has  passed  several  years  in  prison  on  political  charges,  has  published, 
at  Turin,  two  volumes  of  poetical  works,  containing  five  mnfelUp  or  tales  in 
verse,  and  two  tragedies,  Esther  of  Engaddi  and  Iginia  of  Astiy  which  he  wrote 
during  his  captivity,  and  which  seem  to  maintain  his  fame  as  a  tragedian. 

Three  new  tragedies  are  announced  by  Silvio  Pellico: — Gismonda  di  Men- 
drisioy  Leoniero  di  Bertona,  and  Erodiade, 

Count  Giacomo  Leopardi,  another  of  the  few  living  poets  of  Italy  who  rite 
above  the  crowd  of  versifiers,  has  published  a  volume  of  CarUi^  or  lyric  and 
elegiac  compositions,  which  well  deserve  to  be  noticed  for  their  lony  senti- 
ments as  well  as  for  the  beauties  of  their  style. 

Count  Giacomo  Leopardi  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Accad^mifi 
delta  Crusca,  in  room  of  the  late  Mr.  Roscoe. 


Count  G.  F.  Napione,  a  Piedmontese,  known  for  his  philological  erudition. 
Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Turin,  ana  the  author  of  several 
works  illustrative  of  the  learned  men  of  Western  Italy,  died  last  year  in  his 
native  country. 

Italy  has  lost  also  a  zealous  worshipper  as  well  as  patron  of  learning,  in  tfie 
person  of  the  Marquis  Gian  Giacomo  Trivulzio,  of  Milan.  He  had  travelled 
much,  and  was  in  correspondence  with  many  learned  men  of  various  countries. 
His  splendid  collection  of  MSS.  and  of  monuments  of  ancient  art  was  liberally 
open  to  the  studious.  He  was  one  of  those  meritorious  members  of  the  Italian 
nobility  who  are  to  be  met  with  especially  in  Northern  Italy  and  in  Tuscany, 
and  who  by  the  cultivation  of  their  minds,  and  by  the  beneficent  use  they  makie 
of  their  wealth  and  influence,  are  sufficient  to  redeem  their  order  from  the 
reproaches  cast  upon  it  by  generalizing  travellers. 

The  splendid  series  of  engravings,  illustrative  of  the  principal  Churches  of 
Europe,  continues  to  appear  at  Milan.  The  numbers  which  nave  been  pub- 
lished are  St  Peter^s,  the  Pantheon,  Florence  Cathedral  and  Baptistery,  the 
Cathedral  of  Pisa,  the  Duomo  of  Milan,  St  Stephen's  of  Vienna,  and  St. 
Mark's  at  Venice.  Each  number  contains  internal  as  well  as  external  views  of 
the  Church,  besides  sections  of  the  interior  and  engravings  of  the  principal 
monuments.  These  are  accompanied  by  an  explanatory  text,  giving  a  short 
historical  notice  of  the  edifice.  It  is  a  work  that  does  honour  to  Italian 
engraving. 

Mr.  Rossetti  ha^  just  published  a  volurm:  of  Disquisitioi^s  on  the  AnUpflpal 
Spirit  of  the  early  Italian  Writers;  Sulh  Spitito  Anitpapek  che  prodm^e  la 
Hifonna  e  tuUa  segreta  influenza  cVeserciio  ncfk  kiUratum  d'Evropa  t  spitia!- 
mente  d* Italia,  come  risulta  da  moUi  suoi  chmcij  m(^Mm€  da  DanH^  Fett^artti  r 
Boccaccioi  in  which  he  still  further  developes  i\w  hypothesis  wludi  h«  brought 
forward  in  his  edition  of  Dante,  of  a  iny^terioua  allegorie  langua^  bem^ 
adopted  bv  those  early  writers  in  their  compositians,  eitprcssive  of  thtir  deles^ 
tation  of  the  abuses  of  the  Court  of  Rome.  JMr.  RosseUi  thinks  be  tiai  disco* 
vered  the  key  of  this  cabalistic  ^ergo,  a«d  he  unravels  acconliDgly  thes^jcret 
meaning  of  the  Divina  Cammedta,  and  of  several  wri lings  of  Petrafcb,  Boc- 
caccio, and  of  their  contemporaries.  The  volume  is  full  of  curious  inveslig^ 
tions,  the  fruit  of  assiduous  research.  ILuinL^  already  giveu  a  pretly  copious 
analysis  of  Mr.  Rossetti's  hypothesis  in  the  article  upon  \m  editioii  of  ^huitei 
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y^toiHi  Appeared  in  the  lOtii  number  of  this  Jeurnal  *,  it  is  the  less  necessary 
£or  us  to  enter  into  any  investigation  of  the  present  volume.  We  think,  however, 
that  Mr.  Rossetti  somewhat  exaggerates  the  ipiiportance  of  his  assumed  dis- 
coveries to  the  age  in  which  we  live,  as  the  interest  and  entertainment  which  his 
investigations  are  calculated  to  afford,  are  in  a  great  degree  confined  to  the 
philologist  and  the  classical  Italian  scholar. 

Micali,  the  author  of  the  valuable  and  learned  work,  entitled,  Italia  avanti 
U  dommio  dei  Romania  is  preparing  a  new  work  for  publication,  under  the  title 
of  Storia  degli  antichi  popoli  Italiani,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  with  a  folio  atlas  of  plates. 
The  great  importance  conferred  on  the  early  history  of  Italy,  since  the  com- 
mencement or  the  present  century,  by  the  appearance  of  many  valuable  works, 
the  numerous  fragments  of  classical  authors  now  first  brought  to  light,  and  the 
unexpected  and  wonderfiil  discoveries  in  Etruscan  antiquities — all  combine  to 
show  the  necessity  and  importance  of  a  work  like  the  present,  which  must  not 
be  supposed  to  be  a  mere  repetition  or  amplification  of  the  author's  former 
work. 


A  splendid  Polyglott  edition  of  Homer  is  announced  for  publication  at  Flo* 
rence,  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  English,  Italian,  German,  Spanish,  and  Frendi 
languages. 


The  Giomale  delle  due  SkiUe  has  commenced  the  present  year  on  better 
paper  and  of  larcer  size.  Hereafter  a  portion  of  it  is  promised  to  be  devoted 
to  literary  mitceUanies, 

A  journal  has  recently  appeared  at  Naples  somewhat  resembling  our  Idterofy 
Gazette,  and  bearing  the  following  copious  title : — "  Archivio  di  Curiosity  e 
Novit^  interessanti  e  dilettevoli,  in  litterature,  scienze  e  belle-^irti,  commercio, 
industria  ed  invenzioni,  viaggi  e  costumi  de^  popoli,  avenimenti  singolari, 
aneddoti  e  racconti  ^tozi,  festi,  teatri  e  mode,  coi  relativi  disegni  o  figurine 
di  Parigi,  e  taluni  di  Vienna  o  di  Londra,  etc.^ 

The  discontinuance  of  Baron  de  Zach's  Carrespondance  Attronomique,  for 
some  years  past,  has  been  much  regretted  by  the  scientific  world.  It  appears 
the  worthy  Baron's  lucubrations  wandered  a  little  too  far  into  the  regions  of 
Jree-thinkvngy  to  be  tolerated  by  so  orthodox  a  Government  as  that  of  Sardinia; 
and  he  therefore  received  some  sienificant  hints,  which  he  was  not  slow  in 
oomprehending,  and  which  induced  him  both  to  abandon  his  journal  and  to 
quit  Genoa  altogether.  To  these  circumstances  the  worthy  and  venerable 
astronomer  appears  to  allude  in  his  notes  to  Schoell's  Ccur$  d'Hiitoire  dei 
Etats  Eurof4in$  Modemes;  tome  xxii.  The  Baron  remarks,  that  '^it  is 
related  by  Plutarch,  in  his  liife  of  Dionysius  the  younger,  that  during  Plato's 
third  journey  in  Italy,  Helicon  of  Cyzicum  foretold  an  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
which  having  taken  place  at  the  time  predicted,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse  was  so 
delighted  that  he  made  the  astronomer  a  present  of  a  talent  of  gold,  or  £800. 
In  our  days  the  foretelling  of  eclipses  is  paid  at  a  much  lower  rate,  and  in 
some  countries  astronomers  are  even  paid  not  to  foretell  them  \" 

The  King  of  Sardinia  has  instituted  a  new  order  of  knighthood,  to  be  con- 
ferred on  individuals  distinguished  in  literature,  or  eminent  for^heir  merits  in 
civil  affairs.  In  the  list  of  those  already  admitted  into  this  order,  we  observe 
the  names  of  Botta,  the  historian;  Nota,  the  author  of  the  well-known  come- 
dies; Delia  Cella,  the  traveller;  Peyron,  the  learned  antiquarian;  Plana,  the 

•  Pages  438  and  following. 
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astronomer;  Sahizzo,  the  poet;  Rossi,  the  novelist,  k.c.hc. '  We 'are  happy' 
to  see  this  hbmage  paid  to  talent  and  genins  in  a  state  whose  records*  llfi^e 
been  too  frequently  disfigured  by  fects  of  bigotry  and'intoleranee.       .  r   .  j 


The  Piedmontete,  Italian,  Latin^  and  French  Dictionary,  announced  for 
publication  at  Turin,  has  now  appeared. 


The  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Bjepertory  of  Piedmont  continues  to  appear 
with  fresh  accession  of  talent.  lu  the  December  number  there  are  instruc- 
tions on  the  Cholera  Morbus,  by  two  able  observers,  who  studied  the  disei^ 
on  the  spot.  The  AgricuUuraf,  Economical,  and  Technological  Repertory  of 
Dr.  Ragazzoni  is  also  still  continued.  '  * 

Pomba*s  Popular  lAbrary  continues  to  be  published  at  Turin ;  and  in  the 
same  city  a,  new  Typographical  and  Bookselling  Society  has  been  formed,  with 
Signior  romba  at  the  head,  the  objects  of  which  are  to  secure  the  contiau0d 
publication  of  voluminous  undertakings,  as,  from  the  want  of  funds,  many  such 
are  prematurely  abandoned,  which,  if  supported  by  a  society  like  the  prc^^pt, 
would  have  a  chance  of  becoming  popular,  and  of  amply  repaying  the  pro- 
jectors. 

The  great  manufactory  of  Almanacks  for  Italy  is  at  Milan.  Thb  year  the 
products  have  been  very  copious,  and  many  of  their  titles  are  as  odd  as  those 
of  the  old  Italian  academies.  Ine  Magazines  of  the  same  city  are  still  hold- 
ing on,  and  some  of  them  with  increased  vigour.  The  Theatre  is  running 
quite  into  the  romantic  vein. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Ateneo  of  Venice,  Count  Polcastro  read  a  dis- 
course on  the  advanUges  of  the  new  method  of  elementary  instruction.  To 
judge,  indeed,  from  the  scattered  notices  in  the  Italian  periodicals,  we  should 
conclude  that  elementary  education  was  making  great  progress  in  that  country. 
The  good  fruits  will  appear  in  due  time. 


RUSSIA. 

Professor  Perevoshtshikov,  of  the  University  of  Moscow,  has  rendered  a 
very  important  service  to  his  countrymen  by  the  publication  of  an  enlarged 
edition  of  his  Introduction  to  Astronomy;  or  rather  by  an  entirely  new  trea* 
iise  founded  upon  that  work,  it  being  not  only  considerably  enlarged  and  more 
systematically  drawn  up,  but  entirety  rewriUen,  vrith  the  exoeption  of  a  fow 
passages  which  remain  as  they  originallv  appeared.  Tliis  wortL  is  not  only 
valuable  as  being  almost  the  only  original  production  relative  to  the  science  m 
the  Russian  language,  but  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  merits;  particularly  for 
its  strict  logical  arrangement,  the  exact  research  it  displays,  and  the  imofored 
method  of  making  observations  and  calculations  adopted  by  its  author.  It 
comprises  all  the  latest  improvements  made  in  the  science,  and  many  result 
from  actual  observation  of  the  most  satisfactory  kind. 


SWITZERLAND 

Has  lost  some  of  her  most  distinguished  men  during  the  last  year»iiuber, 
of  Geneva,  celebrated  for  his  works  on  Bees  and  Ants;  Paul  Usteri,  of  Zurich^ 
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vhose  memory  will  be  ever  venerated  as  that  of  a  great  citizen;  Simond,  the 
traveller,  author  of  travels  in  England,  Switzerland,  and  Italy;  and  Bonstetten, 
the  friend  of  Matthisson,  and  author  of  numerous  works  on  subjects  of  meta- 
physics and  morals. 


ORIENTAL  LITERATURE. 

For  some  time  past  a  journal  has  been  published  at  Canea  in  the  island  of 
Candia,  in  Modern  Greek  and  Turkish;  the  Turkish  title  is  '*  Events  in  Crete," 
and  the  Greek  k^htwii  Ef^fM^c-  This  journal,  together  with  that  published 
in  Cairo,  and  the  Maniteur  O^/of^iait,  recently  commenced  at  Constantinople,  in 
Tnrkish  and  French,  form  the  complete  periodical  literature  of  the  Turkish 
empire. 

Von  Hammer,  the  celebrated  Orientalist,  has  lately  published  a  Persian 
translation  of  the  Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  with  tne  view  of  exciting 
the  attention  of  Eastern  pations  to  the  literature  of  the  West.  The  translator 
has  selected  the  work  of  the.  philosophical  Emperor,  as  better  adapted  to 
oriental  readers  than  any'  of  Uie  classical  writers  of  the  Republic ;  and  he  has 
pilblished  it  in  Persian,  as  the  language  of  a  nation  more  free  from  prejudices, 
and  more  susceptible  of  scientific  and  literary  culture  than  most  other  eastern 
nations.  The  work  is  printed  in  Greek  and  Persian,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
find  it  extensively  patronized. 

The  Turkish  Sultan  has  given  orders  to  have  a  C^talo^ue  drawn  up  of  the 
Library  in  the  Hamadirge  Mosque  in  Medina,  and  directed  the  best  means  to  be 
adopted  for  its  preservation  and  enlargement.  A  Librarian  has  been  also 
been  appointed  for  its  superintendence. 

M.  de  Rienzi  announces  a  Vocabulary  in  French  and  Chinese,  of  the  dialect 
of  Canton. 


A  German  bookseller  has  ofiered  to  undertake  the  publication  of  a  new 
edition  of  Father  Basils  Chinese  and  Latin  Dictionary,  on  condition  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Paris  subscribing  for -a  certain  number  of  copies. 

M.  Bumouf  has  proposed  to  the  same  society  to  undertake  a  Buddie  Vo- 
cabulary in  five  languages.  .    , 

The  second  volume  of  Professor  Schlegel's  edition  of  the  Rftm&yana  is  enr 
tirely  finished,  and  will  appear  with  the  first  .volume  of  the  lectin. translation, 
of  which  several  sheets  are  printed.  Professor  Schlegel  has  presented  to, the 
council  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  impressions  of  two  engraved  stones,  found 
among  the  ruins  of  Babylon  I 

M.  Bumouf  intends  to  publish,  shorUy,  the  first  volume  of  a  French  transla- 
tion of  the  Bhftgavata  PurlUia,  on  which  he  has  been  employed  many  yejara. 
Tlie  Sanscrit  text  will  also  be  given  from  foirr  MS3-9  one  of  which  belongs  to 
the  Asiatic  Society,  and  the  three  others,  to  the  Rc^al. Library.  Thp  editor  wiM 
print  in  a  separate  vplume  the  notes  of  Shridhara,  and  critical  remarks  ne- 
cessary for  the  interpretation  of  the  text,  which  often  presents  great  difficulties. 

The  Sheikh  Refah,  of  Cairo,  formerly  a  student  of  the  Egyptian  Mission  in 
France,  has  been  entrusted  by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  with  the  compilation  of  an 
Arabic  French  dictionary,  on  the  plan  of  that  of  the  Academy.  ' 
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THEOLOGY  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 

SiS  Bretichntider,  der  Simenismus  und  das  Christenthum.    8vo.    Leipn,    5a. 

314  Cdvini  Opera.    Vol.  f .    ^.  Bwo,    Haiae.    8s. 

815  Leni,  Popolarc  Oelegenheits-Predigteo.    8vo.     Cthl,    8s. 

31^  3cblegel,  Kirchea-und  RefocraatioRB-OeachiGfate  vun  Nonddeotschland  oiid  d«ii 

Hanuovenclien  Staaten.    3rbaiid#    8vo.    ffaintm).    tL 
31 7  Ernst,  de  Doctrina  Johannis  tuiptistae  e  N.  T.  libris  adombrata.    4to.    ArgnU. 
^18  Oeist  aos  Luther*s  Schriften.   4r  bd.    2te  abthl.    gr.  8yo.    Darmtt.    5s. 
319  Gieseler,  Lehrbuch  der  Kirchengesch.    2r  bd.    Ite  abtlil.    8ro.     B<mn,    8s. 
390  Planck,  Geschichte  der  protestantischen  Tbeolosie.    8to.    Gitt,    8s. 
321  Binteriro,   Denkwiirdigkeiten  der  Christ-KatlioT-Kircbe.     6r  bd.    3r  UU.    8f9. 

Mainz,    lOs. 
82f  Schleiermacher,  Predigten.    6te  Sammlung.    8vo.     BerL  '  6s. 
323  Billroth,  Beitrage  zar  wissenschaftl.  Kritik  der  herrscbenden  Tbeologle.    If  mo. 

Leipt,    4s. 
384  RosenkraiM,  Eocykloplidie  der  theolog.  WIssenschaften.    8vo.    HalU.    8s. 

325  Locherer,  Gescb.  der  christl.  Relig.  and  Kirche.     6r  thl.    8to.     Ravtnsb,    16t. 

326  Sterbinz,  Fest-und  Gelegenheits  Ppodigten.    3r  bd.    8to.     Wien,    10s. 

327  Stepban,  der  christliche  Glaube.    2l%le,    Sfo.    Dretd.    18s. 

328  Waibel,  Doginatik  der  Helicon  Jesi;  Cbristi.    8vo.    Augfb*     ISi. 

329  Wessenberg,  MiUheilungen  iiber  die  Verwaltung  der  Sedaorge  na^b  dem  Geisle 

Jesa  una  seiner  Kircbe.    2  tlile.     12nio.    Augsb,    l2s. 

330  La  Bible,  tradaction  nouvelle,  arec  THebren  en  regard,  accovpagn^  des  pmnts 

voyelles  et  des  accens  toniques,  avec  des  notes  philologiques,  g^grapbiqaes  et 
litt^raires,  et  des  variances  des  la  version  des  Septante  et  du  texte  Samaritain 
Peutateuque,  par  Cahen.     Tome  ii.     8vo.     6s.  6d. 

331  L'Abb^  Jacqaes,  TEglise  consider6e  dans  ses  rapports  Qyec  la  liberty  et  les  pro- 

gr^  de  la  civilisation.    8vo. 
832  Matter,  HbtoiraUAlvenelleder£gliseChr6tienne.    Tome  3e.    8vo.    9f. 

LAW  AND  JURISPRUDENCE. 

338  Annalen  der  katholiscben,  protestantischen,  and  jndischen  Kircbenrecbts.    Is 
heft.     8vo.     Fifi,    5s. 

334  Arnold,  Von  deu  Grandbestandtheilen  und  der  Form  des  Staates.   8vo.   BerL  4s 

335  Bdtriige  zor  Gesetzgebung  und  praktischen  Jurisprodenz.  3r  bd.   2s.  beft.    8vtf. 

WwrA.     5s. 

336  Goschel,  Wissenschaftliches  und  Geschichtliches  aus  der  Theorie  und  Praxis  des 

Rechts.    irtbl.    8vo.    Erf,    13s. 

337  GottscbaIk,Comraentatio  juris  judiciaoi  Saxonici.    Svo.     Drcid. 

338  Der  preussisclie  Staatsbiirger,  in  alien  seinen  Rcchtsverhaltnissen.  8vo,  JLipx.  ^ . 
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;Sa8*FdUf ,  DaifleUang  det  Seerecbts.    SrthL    Bwo,    Haatb.   tU. 

339  Mublenbroch,  Doctrina  Pandectanmi.    .f  vol.  8vo.    Edit.  3tia.    Hahu^     tL 
339*Peii8eler,  Handbuchfur  aogeheiide  prakt.  preusrische  Jaristen,  five.  MenA,  7$, 

340  Witte,  de  Guilelmi  Malmetbaricntif  Codice  legit  Romaaao  Wisigotbornqi  dii- 

sertatio.     8vo.     VratUL 
340*Zeller,  Sviteiaat,  I«hrb.  der  Polizeiwiatemchaft,  Bach  Praussitchen  Gesetaao. 
llrUil.    8fO.    Quidl.    98. 

341  B^roR  Ch.  d«  Marteps,  Guide  dipboatique  coa tenant  un  pr6€ii  das  droits  ^t  6m 

deYoira  des  ministret  publics,  agens  diplomatiqnes  et  consulaires,  etc.  3 
vols.  So. 
S4S  Magnin,  Traits  des  Biioorit^,  tntellet  et  curatellei,  de  la  poiuance  palernelle 
des  Emancipations,  coMeiU  de  iamille,  interdictions,  et  gi^ralenient  de$  capa- 
city et  incapacit^s  qui  naissent  de  ces  diverses  situations,  luiyant  la  noovelle 
legislation.    2  toIi .  8vo.    W* 

MORAL  PHILOS.  METAPHYS.  EDUCATION  &  POLIT.  ECON. 

S4S  Kritik  voa  Hegel's  Snoyklopiidie  der  PhikMoph.  Wissenschallen.    8to.  !Z^.  fta. 

344  Beitragezur  Kenntniss  des  Kulturstandes  der  Volker.     Irjahrg.  24hefte.  8vo. 

Dtusei.  11. 10s. 

345  ReinhoM,  Tlieorfe  des  Menscblioken  Erkenntnlssvermogens  nnd  Metapbystk. 

ir  bd.  8vo.     Odkm.   Its. 

346  Schelling*  Vorlesungen  iiber  die  Methode  des  Aeadem.  Studiums.  8vo.  Stutt,  78. 
S4lf  Wwnur,  Versucfa  iiber  die  pbys.  Eraiehong  der  Kinder.    8vo.  4s. 

848  Jean  Paal,  PoliHsehe  Naeliklfinge.    ltnx>.    HeidM.   38.  6d. 

349  Herbert,  Kurae  Eucyclo|xidie  der  Philosophie.    8vo.    HalU,    88. 

SAO  Orappe,  Antttus.  EIn  Bifefwechsel  iiber  s^kalatiye  Philosophie.   8yo.  BiH,  14f. 

351  Gutroann,  Neuester  Spiegel.    16ino.     magi,  58. 

35ff  Hast,  Haupt-Momente  der  Hermestschen  Philosophie.    8yo.   58. 

353  Servant  Beauvais,  Manuel  Classique  de  Philosophie.    8vo.   lOs. 

354  Ancillon,  Essais  de  Philosophie,  de  Politique  et  de  Litt^rature.    4  vols.  6yo. 
855  Godefroy,  Essai  sur  TEducation  Populaire,  rendue  imm^Uatement  utile  et  distrf- 

bu6e  sans  frais.    8to. 

MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICS  AND  CHEMISTRY, 

356  Berselios,  Lehrbuch  der  Chemle.    4r  bd.  2te  (letzte)  Abthl.  gr.  8vo.  Dreid, 

357  — ^  Ditto,  complete  in  4  vols,  or  8  parts.    61.  68. 

358  Chemische  Operationen  und  Geratiiscbaften,  nebst  Erklirung  Chemls- 

Cher  Kunstworter,  in  alphabet.  Ordnung.    gr.  4to.     Vretd,    11.  28.  6d. 

359  Buudscbue,  Lehrbuch  der  GeoroeUie  und  Trigometrie.    f  r  thl.  8vo.    Kem^.  68. 

360  Schubarth,  Prof.,   Eleinente  der  technischen  Chemie.     Ir  bd.  fte  Abth.  8yo. 

BtrL  198. 

361  Winkelroann,  Lehrbuch  der  reinen  und  anjg;evwandten  Mathematik.  8vo.  fi«r/.  78. 

362  Oltmanns,  Astrononiische  und  Hypsometrische  Grundlagen  der  Erdbeschevbung. 

Irbd.  8yo«   138.  6d. 

363  Rose,  Handb.  der  analyt.  Chemie.    2r  bd.  3to,     B$rU   168. 

364  Weinhols,  Handb.  dtr  pbarmazeeutiKh-mathcmat.  Physik  und  Cherate.    870. 

limenauj  lOs. 

365  Legendre,  Th^orie  des  Fonctiona  Elliptiqnes.    Troisidme  Supplement.   48.  to  69* 
S66  Mutel,  Cours  de  Geometrie  et  de  Trigonoroetrie  a  Tusage  iies  Aspirans  a  T^cole 

Polytechnkiue  des  6cole»  d'Artillerie  et  de  Marine.    8t. 

NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

367  Genpar,  Fauna  Insectorom  Europse.     Fasc,  XIV.     BaUt.  7s. 

368  Abbildungen  der  RindTieh-und  dcra  Hansthier-Racen  auf  den  Priratgilrtem  Sr. 

Maj.  des  Konigs  v.  Wurteroberg.     4te  lief,  folio.     StuU,  l7s. 

369  Archiv  fur  Mineralogie,  Geognosie,  etc.  ron  Karsten.  4r  bd.  Is  heft.  8?o.  BerL 

17s. 

370  Atlas,  Naturhistorischer.     I5th  lief.  roy.  fol.    JhmeL  ll.  4s.  .      . 

371  BischofT,  Grundriss  der  Medicinischen  Botanlk.    gr.  8to.    Heidtlb,    148. 
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972  Blam,  Taschenbach  der  Edelsteinltunde  fur  Mineralogen,  &c.    Itmo.  StuU.  lOs^ 

373  Dier^9cb;  Flora  A-frlciana.    8vo.'   Heidelb,  3s.       -    . 

374  Brand,  Anfan^'sgriinde  der  Naturwissensdiaft.     8vo.     Frft.  4«.  6d. 

375  Dietrich,  Flora  Utiiversalis,  in  colorirten   AbbUdaiigen.    3s  heft,  folio.    Jentu 

12».  6d. 
^5  Herbarium  Florse  Gernianis.    f3s  heft,  folio.    Jena,  7s. 

377  Hahn,  Fauna  Boiea.    5te — iSte  lief.  gr.  8vo.     Numb,  'each ,5s.    • 

378  Schultz,  Natiirl.  System  des  Pflansenreichs  nach  seiner  innerhOrgaDisatSoo.    8vo. 

Bert.  14s. 

379  Storm,  Deotscblands  Flora.    59s  heft.  16roo.     Leipz.  4s. 

380  Wii^ler,  Sammtl.  Arzneigewacbie  Deutschlands.  Is  heft.  4to.    Lajn*  7i. 

381  Kepferstein's  Teutschland,  geognost.  geolog.  dargestellt    7r  bd.  lis.  heft.    Bvo. 

.  Weimar.    10s. 

382  Gistl,  Enumeratio  Coleopteorum  agri  Monacensis.    8vo.  2s.  6d. 

383  Goldfoss,  Petrefacten.     3te  lief,  folio.     DusuL  21.  lOs.       .  . 

384  Meigen;  Europaiscbc  Schmetterlinge.    3r  bd.'  3s  heft.  4to.    AacktH, 

385  Linn^,JSpecic8  Plantar.    Edid.  WUdenow  et  Otetrich.  Vol  I.  Parul.  8to.  Berl. 

Ids.'.-.  .  ....•.• 

386  Weise,  Deotscblands  Pflansen-Bliithe  Kalender.    3r  bd.  8tq.  .  Gv/Aa.  2s. 

387  Bressy  d'Arpagon,  Conrs  de  Miasmatique  tradoit  de  1%  nature. .  8to.    2s.  64.   , 

388  Noirot,  Trait6  de  la  culture  des  For^ts,  ou  de  rApplication  de«  Sciences  agricoles 

et  indostrielles  k  I'eoonoroie  foresUdre,  etc.    8vo.    8s. 

389  Expedition  scientifiqoe  de  Mor6e,  entrepris6  et  public  par  ordre  (do  goufec^*- 

ment  Fran9oi8,  trayajix  de  la  section  de^  sciences  physiques,  sons  la  directioii  de 
M.  Bory  dc  St.  Vincent.    2e  Liv.    folio. 

390  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  Histoire  naturelle  des  Mammif^res.  arec  des  iip^ires  origi- 

nales  colori^,  dessin^s  d*apres  les  animaox  Wirans.    IAw»  65. .  folio.    9s« 

391  Boisduval,  Icoties  historique  des  l^pidopt^res  nooveauz  ou  peu  connos.  Collectloa, 

avec  figures  color^es,  des  papillons  d'Europe  noovellement  d^couverts.    le  Lit. 
8vo.    3s. 

392  Boisdural,  Collection  iconographique  et  histori(]oe  des  chenlljes  d'Eorope,  avoc 

Thistoire  de  leurs  metamorphoses,  et  des  applications  ^  ragricolture.     Ine  Liv. 
8vo.    3s. 

393  Gu^rin,  Iconographie  do  Bigne  Animal  de  M.  le  Baron  Covier.   Lit.  XDC  8vo. 

figures  noires.    68. 
394 ^ . 8yo.  fig.  color.    iSs. 

395  Complement  de  Thistoire'  uaturelle  des  mollitsqoes  tcrrestres  et  fluTiatiles  de  la 

France,  de  I.  P.  R.  Draparnaud,  par  A.  L.  Michaud.    4to. 

396  Bagoy,  Gisement  des  cdtes  de  France  de  pointe  en  pointe  depuis  Bayonne 

jasqa*ft  Duokerque';  de  toutes  les  cdtes  d'Espagne  et  de  Portugal  depds 
Bayonne  jnsqu'd  Colliocere,  etc     8to.     Is.  6d. 

397  Boue,  M^moires  g^ologiques  et  pal6ontolosiques.    Tome  I.     8vo.   7s.  6d. 

398  Deshayes,  Description  des  Coquilles  Fossiles  des  environs  de  Paris.     Livr.  XXI. 

4to.     58. 

399  Humboldt  et  Bonpland,  Voyage.    Sixi^me  paKie.    Botanique.    Rerlsion  des 

(iramioees.     Uvr.  XXXV.  folio,     each  21.  8s. 

400  Beianeer,  Voyage  aux  lodes  orieutales  par  le  nord  de  TEurope,  «te  pendant  les 

annles  1825,  26,  27,  28,  29.    Sciences  natorclles.    5e  liv.    4to.  12s. 

401  Duperr^y,  Vojago  aotour  du  roonde,  Botanique,  Phanerogamie,  par  M.  Ad. 

Broogniart.    lOe  Liv.    folio.   12s. 

402  R6donte,  Choix  des  plos  belles  Fleors  prises  dans  difflSrenlaa  fiuoilles  do  rigne 

veoetal,ete.     Livraison  XXXL    4to.   12s. 

MEDICAL  SCIENCES. 

403  Aromon,  Pharmacopoea  ahticholeria  extemporanea.    8vo.    JJpi,  3§.  6d. 

404  Blancardi,  Lexicon  Medicum.     Editio  uoviss.  multom  emend,  et  aocta  a  Prof. 

Dr.  Kiiho,    Vol.  I.     A— L.    gr.  8vol    Lipi,  ll.  «s. 

405  Blasius,  Akiurgische  Abbildungen  nebst  eriaut  Texte.    Ir — 3re  lief,  folio,  and 

subscription  to  No.  5.     Berl.    ?l.  28. 

406  Bondi,  iiber  das  Fricselpetechialfieb'er. '  8vo.     BerL  11$. 
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407  Alben,  iiber  die  Kenntoiss  und  Kur  der  SyphilitMchen  Hantkraokheiten.    8yo. 

Bonn,  5s. 

408  Callisei),  Medicin.  ScbrifUteller- Lexicon.     7r  und  8r  bd.    8vo.     Copenh.  11. 4s. 

409  Fischer,  Gninidlicbe  Daritelluofi  des  ScharUch-Fiebers.    8vo.     Prag.  4s. 

410  Weber,  Anatoiuiscber  Atlas  des  menschl.  Korpers  in   naturlkher  Grosse,  &c. 

3te  und  4te  lief,  folio.    DimmU.  9L 

411  Gergen'i  Anatom»  Betchreibung  eiuer  merkwundigen  Acephalus.   4to.    Grtifin. 

4f.6d. 

412  Hildebrandt,  Handbuch  der  Anatonue'des  Menschen.    4te  Ausgpbe.  St  tbl.  8vo. 

Brmwuch.    14t. 

415  Dsondi,  de  Inflararoatione,  Aphorisraoruin  Liber  Sus.  8vo.    Hals,    4^  6d. 

414  Casper,  Bebandlong  der  Asiau  Cholera  durch  Anwendungder  Kiilte.    8vo.  BerL 
3s. 

413  Gurit,  Lehrbucb  der  Patbolog.  Anatomie  der  Haus-Saugetbieffe.  Irtbl.  8to.  BerL 

19s. 

416  Kaiser,  Grundriss  der  Pharmacie.    8vo.     Landthut.  15s. 

417  Jiingken,  Lehre  von  den  Aogenkrankbeiteii.    8vo.    BerL  S5s. 

418  Kraoss,  Uebersicht  der  gesamrot.  Heilmitteliehie.    8vo.    Ggtt,  14s. 

419  Sachs,  Handworterbnch  der  praktischen   Arxneimitteilehre.     Hr  tbl.    K'enigib* 

188.  6d. 
4f0  SchulUe,  Sjfstemat.  Lebrb.  der  verRleich.  AnQtomi^.    8vo.    Berl.  9s. 
4ii  WibiDer,die  Wirkungder  Arsneimittel  undGifteingesunden  tliierischen  Korper. 

If  bd.    8vo.     Mwichen,  5s. 
4ff  Wilkelmi,  Pliamiacopea  Aniicholerlca.    8vo.    Leijn,    3s.' 
4f3  Zimmermann,  Anatomische  Darstdlongen  sum  I^'ivat-Studiun.     Is — 178  heft. 

folio.    I*^*  each  3s. 
4f 4  Isidore  Geonroy  St.  Hilaire,  Histdre  g^n^rale  et  particuli^re  des  Anomalies  de 

I'organisation  chex  Phonirae  et  les  aniroaux,  etc.    Vol.  i.  8vo.^  avec  atlas.  ISs. 
4S5  Sporxheim  Manuel  de  phn^nologie.    ISroo. 
4t6  natin,  Chirurgie  pratique,  ou  choix  d'observations  cliniques  recueiilies  a  THotel 

Dieu  de  Paris.    Svo.    48.   . 
4S7  Foj,  du  Cholera   Morbus  en  Pologiie,    bu  rechercbes  auatoinico-pathologiques 

th^apeutiques  et  K^gieniques  sur  cette  epidemie.     8vo.  ^  3s.  6d. 
4f 8  Preuve  incontestable  et  focile  a  saisir  de  la  v6rit6  de  la  ro^thode  curatire  honi4o- 

phaiique,  fo'nd^s  sur  les  lois  de  la  nature,  et  pr^sent^  par  le  docteur  Caspari. 

Sto. 

MILITARY  SCIENCE. 

4t9  Greven,  Vorlesuogen  iiber  die  wicbtigsten  Zweige  der  Kriegswissenschaft.     8to. 
Gotting.     18«. 

430  Handbuch,  fur  detochirte  Reiterofficiere  bei  den  kleinern.  VprfaJlen  des  Kriegs. 

8to.     LeijK,    3s. 

431  Supplement  au  Dictionuaire  de  rArlillerie,  par  le  G^n^ral  Baron  U.  Cotty. 

4to.    16s. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

43f  A-bhandlangen  der  Konigl.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  xu  Berlin,  fur  18t8. 

gr.4to.     BerL    K.  lis.  6d.   * 
4S3  Annales  Acaderoio  Lu^uno-Batavs,  1899-30.    4to.     1<.  18s. 

434  Kopp,  Explicatio  Inscnptionis  obscucas  hi  amuleto  inscuIptsB.    4to.  Bridelb.   2s. 

435  Encyclopiidisches  Worterbuch  der  Wissenschaften,  Knu»te  und  Gewerbe.     17r 

bd.    8vo.    AUenb.     10s. 

436  £>sch  und  Gruber,  allgem.  Encjklopiidie  der  Wissenschaften  und'Kiioste.    2te 

Sect.     8rthl.    4to.     Le^u.     l/.7s. 

437  Karsteu,  System  der  Metallurgie.    5  vols.    8vo.  .  BerL     Plates.    7L'  10s. 

438  Pilrchtl,  Techndog.  £ncyklo|Mdie.    3r  bd.    Stutt.     18s. 

439  Richter>  Handb.  der  populiire  Astronomic.    8vo.     Hs. 
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440  Coubard  d'Aoltia^,  Monogniphte  do  Oaf6,  oa  manuel  de  ramateur  do  cflf<§« 

oayrage  conteoant  la  description  et  la  coltare  du  cafier»  riiistoire  da  caf6»  ses 
caractdres  commerciaux,  sa  preparation  et  ati  pfopri^t^.    8vo.    5*.  6. 

441  De  Pradt,  Appel  i  rAttentioD  d«  la  France  9«t  8ft  marine  militailfe.  8to.  5s.  6d. 

FINE  ARTS. 

442  Ausichten  void  Harx,  nach  der  Natar  gezeicboet  und  gestochen  von  Albert  LieC 

1^3.     Magd.    158. 

443  Moller,  Monaments  de  rArchitecture  Allemande.    liv.  XXII.     fWlo.     Domtf. 

15s. 

444  Luther's  Lebcn  in  XV.  Folld-BJittteni  geceichnet  tind  Htfiogr.  ron  £«  EnMiingcr. 

StutU    12. 188. 

445  Hofmand,  verglelcfa.  Darstelldttg  der  aitbitectorisdien  Ofdnangtitt  der  GtfechM 

und  Romer  und  der  neueren  Baumeister.    fol.     Postd,    348. 

446  Caillaud,  Recberches  sur  i<!8  Arts  et  Metiers,  les  usages  de  la  f!e  dvi]  ti  domes- 

tique  des  anciens  P^pl«s  de  I'Egypte,  de  la  Nubie,  et  de  TEtfaiopie.    4e  Lhr. 
4to.    10s.  6d. 
44r  Rereil,  Mus^e  de  Pelnture  et  de  Sculpture.    lif .  CXLV.— Ctm.  eadi  Is.  dd. 

448  Ecole  Anglaise.  XXIX.— XXXV.,  each  Is.  6d. 

449  Horace  de  Vie]  Castel,  Collection  de  Cosfumes,  ArmeB,  et  Meublet  ^ur  serrir 

ft  iliistoire  de  France,  depuls  le  oommeooemetit  de  la  modftrchle  jtisqu*a  noft 
joun.    43e  liv.    4to.    16s. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  VOYAGES,  TRAVELS,  &c. 

4J)0  Archlef  toot  Kerkelijke  Geschiedenis,  inzonderheid  Tan  Nederland.    2de  en  Sde 

Ded.    gr.  8?o.    Leiden.    U,  16s. 
451  Beeebenheiten  aus  dem  Leben  reisender  Personen.     4s.  bdschen.  8to.  4^. 

45S  Beblen,  Abriss  der  Geschichte  und  Statistik  Ton  Baiem.    8vo.    KarU,    6i.  6d. 

453  Bottijger,  Geschichte  von  Sachsen.     2r  bd.    8vo.    Hamb.    iTs. 

454  Berghans,  Annalen  der  Erd-Volker^und  Staatenkunde.    5r  und  6r  band.    8to. 

BerL    fL  10s. 

455  Rumotir,  Deutsche  DenkwSrdigkeiten  aus  ahcn  Phpieren.    3  th).    Bvo.    BerL 

18«. 

456  Deutscher  Ehren-Tempel.    12r  band.    4U>.     Goiha.    188. 

457  Gottschalk,  die  Ritterburgen  und  Bergschlbsser  Deutschlands.    8r  bde.    8vo. 

Halle.    88. 

458  Meusel,  das  gelehrte  Teutschland.     tir  bd.    2(e  lief.     8to.    lAingo,    18s. 
409  Horn,  Reiae  duroh  Deutscblandi  &c.    3r  band.    9to*    BerL    9b. 

460  Kotzebue,  Gesch.  des  Deutschen  Reiches.    3r  baud.    FortgeseCst  fon  Riider. 

8to.    Leipi,    6s« 

461  Kufahl,   Gesch.   der   vereinigten    Staaten    von    Nordomerika.     Ir  thi.    8yo. 

BerL    Its.  6d. 

462  Riedeb,  Beschreibung  der  polit.  und  Rirchl.  Verhaltnisse  der  Mark  Brandenburg. 

8vo.     BerL     14s.  6d. 

463  Sickingen,  Darstellung  des  Ersheraogthunis  Oesterreich  untec  der  Ens,  &c.    3r 

bd.    8vo.     Weim,    10s. 

464  Fiedler,  Geschichte  des  romisclien  Staates  und  Volkes.    8to.    Leipt.    de. 

465  Flathe,  Gesch.  Macedoniens.    Ir  thl.    8fo.    Leipz,    14s. 

466  Borne,  Briefe  aus  Paris,  1830-31.    2  toIs.     128.    Hamb.    17s. 

467  Baur,  Uistorisches  Raritaten-Kabinet.    6  vols.    8to.    Augs.    368. 

468  Hammer,  Geschichte  des  osmauiscben  Reiches.    8r  bdw    gr.  8vo*     Pest.   1/.  Is. 

469  Muller,  Lexicon  Manuale,  Geographiam  antiquam  illustrans.    3  vols.  dvo.  Letpu 

6s.  6d. 

470  Register  iiber  die  beyden  ersten  Theile  der  roroiscben  Geschichte  too  Niebubr. 

8to.    BerL    98. 6d. 

471  Sarigny,  Geschichte  des  romischen  Recbts  im  Mittelalter.    6r  bd.  8?o.   HeM^ 

308. 
4173  Londbladi  Schwedischer  Plutarch,  iibers.  von  Schubert.    3r  thl.    8to.    88. 
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4ttS  Menzel,  neuere  Oescb.  der  Detitscheii.    4r  bd.    8vo.    Brtd.    ISs.  ed* 

474  Miinch,  Otfscfa.  des  Hadsn  mid  Landes  Fnrstenberg.    3r  bd.  870.    Aaehtn,  10s. 

475  Panse,  Gescb.  des  Preussischen  Staates.    6r  bd.    Sto.     BerU    5s. 

476  Scbnbert,  Reise  dnrch  das  sudliche  Frankreich  and  dtirch  Italien.    f  r  bd.    8to. 

Eriang.    iSs.  6d. 

477  Schiitz,  allgemeine  Erdkunde.    870.     Wkn,    88. 

478  SejffarUi,  meiue  Reisetage  in  Deutschland,  Frankreich,  Italien,  und  der  Schweitz. 

t  thle.    8to.    Lnp%,    iSs. 

479  Volkels,  archaologiscber  Nachlass.     1r  heft.    8vo.    Cotting,    48. 

480  L6montey,  Histoire  de  la  Regne  et  de  la  Minority  de  Louis  XV.    t  rob. 

8vo.    188. 
4Sl  Cousin^ry,  Voyage  dans  la  Macedoiiie,  contenant  des  recherchet  sur  I'hiftoire,  la 

geographie  et  les  antiqait6s  do  ce  pays.    2  toIb*    4te.    %l,  14s. 
48t  Le  Marquis  de  Rezende,  Edaireissemens  historiques  sur  mes  negociatiout  rek- 

tives  aas  affaires  de  Portugal,  depuis  la  mort  du  Roi  Doi|  Jean  VI.,  jusqm'i 

mon  arriT^  en  France  comme  ministre  pr^  de  cetle  cour.    6s.  6d. 
485  Histoire  de  la  Restoration,  et  des  causes  qui  out  an^n^  la  «hate  de  la  brancbe 

ain^e  des  Bourbons.    Vols.  IIL— VI.     8vo.    tl, 

484  Stoeber,  Vie  de  J.  T.  Oberlin,  pasteur  k  Waldbacb,  au  Ban  de  laRoobck    8fo. 

Om6  de  neuf  lithogrBphies.     lOi. 

485  M6moire8  de  Louis  XVIIL  recueiUes  et  nis  en  ordre  par  M.  le  Duo  de  D— -^ 

f  vols.    8vo.    fOs. 

486  Relation  de  la  Guerre  d'Afrique  pendant  les  ann^s  1850  et  1851.    t  toIs. 

8vo^    16s. 

487  Schoell,  Oours  d'Histoire  des  Etats  £urop6ens  depuis  le  bouleversement  de  rBm- 

pLre  Ronain  d'occident  jusqu'en  1789*    Tomes  XXI.  XXIL    19s. 

488  M^moires  et  Dissertations  sur  les  Antiquites  nationales  et  6trangdres,  publics  par 

la  Soci6t6  Roy  ale  des  Antiqoaires  de  France.    Tome  IX.  avec  reevell  de 
planches. 

489  Val6ry,  Voyages  historiques  et  litteraires  en  Italie  pendant  les  anodes  18t6, 18t7, 

et  18)8,  ou  llndicateur  Italien.    Tome  III.    870. 

490  Le  G^n^ral  Hoche,  Souvenirs  et  Correspondance,  par  Hip.  Duraud.  8to.  f  s.  6d. 

491  Simond  de  Sismondi,  Histoire  de  la  renussance  de  la  liberty  eh  Italie,  de  ses 

progrds,  de  sa  d^denoe  et  de  sa  chute.    9  vols.    8yo.   Ifs. 
499  Memoires  de  Madame  la  Dachesse  d'Abrantes,  ou  souvenirs  historiqaes  lor 

Napoleon,  la  revolution,  le  directoire,  Ic  eontulat,  Tempire  et  la  restauration. 

Tomes  V.  et  VI.    8vo.     908. 
495  Paris,  ou  le  Livre  des  Cent  et  un.    Vol.  IV.     10s.  6d. 
494  Bcsme,  Lettres  Rentes  de  Paris  pendant  les  ann6es  1850  et  1851,  traduites  par 

M.  Guiran,  et  preced^es  d'one  notice  snr  I'atiteur  et  ses  ^its.    8vo. 


POETRY,  THE  DRAMA,  &c. 

495  Holtei,  Beitriige  for  das  Konigstadter  Theater.    9  bdc.    8vo*     WimL     158. 

496  Schenkendorf,  Poetiacher  Nacblass*    19mo.     BnL    5s. 

497  Oehlenschlager's  Moreenlandische  Dichtongen.    9  thle.     J..€ipt,    15s. 

498  Wessenbcrg,  Julius.  Fllgerfahrt  eines  Junglings.     19mo.    S&Htt.    8s. 

499  Friedlfittdcr,  Fernando  ond  Elvira.  Schausp*    19nio.     Letpt*    4s.  6d. 

500  Freudentheil's  Gedicbte.     If  mo.    Bamb.    7u 

501  Ueidler,  Lyrische  Gedichte.    8?o.    AUbtnb,    5s. 
509  Lange,  Bibliscbe  Dichtongen.    19nio.    Eiherf*    4s« 

505  Langenschwarz,  der  Hofnau.    (Eine  gar  wundersailie  Originalfaistorie  hi  neun 
Poeroen.)    5  bde.    8vo«     Ldpt.    158. 

504  Sammluns  Christlicher  Lieder.    8vo.    Fcrfiheim,    78. 

505  Th^&tre  Republicain*  potthume  et  inedit  de  L.  B.  PIcard,  public  par  Ch. 

Lemesle.    8fb.    lOs. 

506  Barthelmy,  Donie  Joun^  de  la  Rievohitioii ;  Podmes.    Pnsmlere  Joum^,  le 

Jea  de  Paome^  Seconde  Joum^,  la  Pdse  de  la  BaitUle*    8fOi  each  9s« 
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507  De  I^uvan,  Deforges,  Vert  Vert,  comddie  vaudeville  eii  trois  acte*.    8vo.    3a. 

508  Vander-Burck,  ]'£ifant  de  la  Nature,  Romao  de  M(Bun,  en  troU  actea  etenchiq 

cbapitres.     ISmo.     Is.  6d. 

509  Delefltre,  le  Jeuoe  Homme  a  marier/com^die  vaudeville  en  un  aete.    8vo. 

510  Pailiet,  Oromate,  ou  le  Triorophe  de  la  Lumiere,  podme  in  troia  chants.     ]8ibo. 

51 1  A.  Dumas,  T^r^sa,  drame  en  cinq  actes  et  en  prose.    8vo.    5s.'  6d. 

NOVELS  AND.  ROMANCES. 

519  Berirand,  Legenden  und  Volksagen.     8vo.     PoUdam,    5s. 
51S  Hoffmann,  Ersflblende  Schriften,  in  einer  Auswabl.     Is. — 18s.    Bdcben.    16ino. 
StiUt,     Atls.  eacb. 

514  Schwab,  Christlicbe  Legenden.     Itmo.    SttUt.    5s. 

515  Bitter  des  Uaraes,  Roman,     liroo.    Nordhauten,    46. 

516  Doering,  das  Kunstbaus.  Novelle    3  vols.     lS!aio.     M.     11.4s. 

517  Fleissroann,  Dammerstunden.     Ersabluug.    Itmo.     Leipt.    4s.  6d. 

518  Maltits,  Pfeflerkorner.    ts.  heft.     ISmo.     Hamb.    36. 6d. 

519  Harro-Harring.  Splitter  und  Balken.    Erxabl.  *  2  thle.     Hof»    9s. 

590  K ruse,  die  Hand  der  Jungfrau.     Era.     ISmo.    Le^K.    5s. 

591  Schefer's  neue  Novcllen.     3r  bd.     Itmo.     Leipt*     lOs. 
599  jlkOirchen  und  Legenden.    8vo.     Fft»    6s. 

593  Le  Mout-de-Pi^t6  ou  Tbiver  de  1830,  par  Mme.  Aro6Iie  Ricbarae.     9.  vols. 

8vo.    16s. 

594  Mok^,  Hermann,  ou  la  Civilisation  et  la  Barbarie.    9  vols,     8vo. '  90s. 

595  Le  Vicomte  d'Arliiicourt,  les  Rebelles  sous  Cbaries  V.    3  ? ols.    8vo.     98s. 

596  (Euvrcs  de  Cbaries  Nodier,  Romans,  Contes  et  Nouvelles.     Vols.   T.  et  IL 

8fo.     908. 

597  Saint  Hilaire,  Cazilda ;  bistoire  contemporaine.    5  vols.     1 9nio.     90s. 

598  Eugene  Sue,  la  Salamandre,  roman  maritime.     9  vols.     8vo.     Ic. 

599  LeCrapaud,  roman  Espagnol,  1893.     9  vols.  8vo.    908. 

530  BoUancbe,  THomroe  saus  nom,  episode  de  1793.    9  vols.  19mo.    9». 

531  De  Baor,  Raoul  ou  I'En^ide.    8vo.     10s. 
539  De  Souxa,  Etr6  et  Pnrdfitre.     9  vols.     8vo. 

533  De  Balzac,  les  Cent  Contes  drolatiques    8vo.    10s. 

534  Amed^e  Picbot,  Barrai  des  Baux,  episode  d'un  voyage  dans  Tancicone  r^pnb- 

lique  d' Aries.    9  vols*    8vo. 

CLASSICAL  LITERATURE,  PHILOLOGY,  AND 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

535  Cssar,  Comment,  de  Bello  Gallico,  mit  Anmerkungen  von  Prof.  Herzog.    8vo. 

Leijn,    15s.  ^  

536  Cbronicon  Pascbale.  ^.  Ad*exeroplar  Vaticanum  recensuii  L.  Dindor6us,    Vol.  I. 

gr.  8vo.     Bonn.     15s. 

537  Corpus  Gramroaticorum  Lat.  Vet  ed.  Liiidemann.    Pars  I.   4to.   L$ipg,  136. 

538  Dinconi,  Pauli,  Excerpta,  et  Sex.  Pompeii  Festi  Iragmenta,  ed.  Underoann.    4<o. 

L«ipf.  *  13s.    ' 

539  Diogenes  L«ertius  cum  Notis  Huebuer.     Vol.  II.    8vo.    Latps.     IL  9s. 

540  Duncapnii  Novum  Lexicon   Gracum    ex  Chr.  Tob.  Damii  Lextco  Homerico 

Pindarico,  ed.  emend,  etauxit  Prof.  Rost.    4to.    Lttps.    3s. 

541  Aeliani  de  Natura  Animalium,  cum  Notis  Jacobi.   9  vols.  8vo.  Jente.    9/.  9s.  6d. 
549  Demostbenis  Oratio  m  Midiam,  Gr.  recens.  scholia  vet.,  annotat.  crit  et  comnent. 

adj.*  Mirer.     8vo.     Hall^.    8s. 

543  Hermippi  Smjrnaei  Peripatetici  Fragmenta,  ed.  Lozvnski.    8vo.     Bonn.    4s. 

544  Dcbtentbal,  Manuale  bibliografico  del  viaogiatore  in  Italia.     19mo.     Mikm,  6s. 

545  MattbiflB,  Qusstiones  Sophocles.    8vo.    Lfipt,    4s.  6d. 

546  Taciti  Diabgus  de  Oratoribus,  ed.  Prof.  Bmttichcr.    8vo.  Berol, 

547  Jobannis  Piersoni,  Verisimilium,  libri  duo.    8vo.    Laepg,  5s. 
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548  Cleoimdes,  Gr.,  ed  et  cum  noti>  wdj,  Scliinidt«    fvo.    Leqn,    5t. 

549  Sopbodit  Tragoedis,  recent*  et  evpUcavie  ■  WuBdemt.    Vol*  L   Sect.  9«    Svo. 

Goiha,    £8. 6d. 

550  Pomponiofl  Mela.    Edit,  ttereot.    iSmo^    Lcips.     Is. 

551  Euripidit  Iphigenia  in  Aalide,  ed.  Hermann.    8vo.    LripM,    6f.  6d. 
55t  Taciti  Opera  ed.  Waither.    Tom.  I.    Svo.    HmlUt. 

555  Grimm,  Denttche  Grammatik.    3r  thi. '  Svo.    Ootting,    19s. 

554  Uecatai  Milesii  Fragroenta.    Scj^lacis  Caryandensis  Periplos,  ed.  Dr.  Klaosen. 

Svo.    BerL    9t. 

555  HephsBsdonis  Alexandrini  Enchiridion.    Edit,  nova  et  aoctior.     Sto.    Letps. 

1/.  9s.  6d. 

556  Dbraoieiita  ea  opiimis  Romanor.  Scriptor.  in  usuro  joTent  oollecta  ab.  E.  F. 

Augusto.     Svo.     Berol,    4s.  6d. 

557  Laciani  G alius  sive  Somnium,  recens.  Klotz.     Itmo.    Leipt.    fs. 

558  Terentii  Comcedie  ed.  Stallbauro.    6  vols.    Svo.    Letps.     K.  4s. 

559  Wiillner,   iiber  Ursprong  und  Urbedeutong  der  sprachlichen  Formen.     8vo. 

Muntt,    10s. 

560  Catalogiie  S^st^matiqQe  de  la  Bibllotheqoe  de  feu  M.  Isaac  Haffner.      Premidre 

Parue.    8vo.    4s.  6d. 

561  Dagas  Montbel,  Observations  ser  riliade  d'Homdre.    Tome  IT.    8vo.     t5s. 
56t  BnCtora,   Dic^nnaire  Franfais-Italien  et  Italien-Fran^ais  k  I'osage  des  deaz 

nations ;  prec6d6,  le  de  la  prononciation,  de  la  grammaire,  et  de  la  versifica- 
tion Fnuif  aise ;  9e,  de  la  pronondation,  de  la  grammaire,  et  de  la  versification 
ItaUenne.    9  vols.  Svo.    94s. 

ORIENTAL  LITERATURE. 

565  Haririi  Basrensis  Narrationum.    £z  Arab,  in  Lat.  iranslatit  ediditque  Peiper. 

4to.    5s.  6d. 
564  Spohr  et  Sevffarth,  de  Lingua  et  litteris  veterum  iEgjptiorum.    Pars  9da.    4to. 

plates.    Leipt.    U.  I7s. 
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Aeatta  (Joseph  d')»  Critical  Nodce  of  his 
Hittoria  de  Uu  Indias,  101,  102. 

Admeamnment  of  property,  Teutonic 
•     mode  of,  lt6, 1«7. 

Adeptim,  ancient  forms  of,  in  Lombardy 
and  in  Scandinayia,  139. 

Aglio  (Augustine),  Mexican  Anti^tUt, 
90— sources  of  the  work,  93— outline 
of  its  contents,  118 — IfO — remarks  on 
its  eiecQtion,  1«0 — 12« — munificent 
enooura|^ment  of  him  by  Lord  Vis- 
count Kingsborougb,  91 purposes 

likely  to  be  served  by  this  publication, 
95,  96. 

Alarie,  Kinp  of  the  Goths,  notice  of  tlie 
compendium  of  laws  made  by  order  of, 
383,384. 

Aigien,  circumstances  that  led  to  the  rup- 
ture between  the  Dey  of,  and  France, 
146 — 150 — preparations  for  the  expe- 
dition against  Algiers,  151 — 154 — em- 
barkation of  the  troops,  1 54 — landing 
of  the  French  army  and  defeat  of  the 
Dey,  155 — 161 — misconduct  of  Count 

Bourmont,    161,    162 investment, 

siege,  and  capture  of  Algiers,  163 — 
167 — terms  granted  to  the  Dey,  168 — 
amount  of  property  found  in  the  city, 
169 — advice  given  to  the  French  by 
the  Dey,  170 — observations  on  the 
consequences  of  this  conquest,  17t — 
174— and  on  the  colonisation  of  Al- 
giers, 174. 

America,  influence  produced  by  the  dis- 
covery of,  on  Europeans,  97 — notices 
of  the  early  historians  of,  100 — 106 — 
remarks  on  Viscount  Kingsbonmgh's 
hypothesis  that  America  was  originally 
colonised  by  Jews,  131, 133. 

Aniama^t  Abridgment  of  the  Theodosian 
Code  uf  Law,  notice  of,  S8S,  384. 


AppenuUt  constitution  of  the  Protestant 

part  of  the  canton  of,  304. 
ArtoM  (Comte  d'),  character  of,  475, 476. 
AayUmt,  privilege  of,  among  the  aodent 

Germans,  137, 138. 
AUek    hieroglyphic  paintings,  notice  of 

various  collections  and  publications  of, 

113—130. 


1&. 

BaUe  (M.'de),  JRomoat  $t  ConJU»  PMioso- 
pfttfuet,  345— character  of  his  produc- 
tions, 350,  351. 

Bad;  disturbances  in  the  canton  of,  in 
1831,303,303,308. 

BatUMoto,  biographical  sketch  of,  318 — 
critical  notice  of  his  Sm^s,  319,  330 
— translation  of  his  poem  on  <*  The 
dying  Tasso,"  330—333. 

Baaoni  (G.),  critical  notice  of  his  histo- 
rical tale  of  Falco  della  Rupe,  334, 
335. 

Belgium^  literary  intelligence  from,  501. 

Benaducei  (Boturini),  notice  of  his  collec- 
tion of  Mexican  antiquities,  105,  106. 

Bsntfcam'i  (Jeremy),  Panopticon  scheme, 
notice  of,  435. 

Beme,  constitution  of  the  canton  of,  300, 
301. 

BibU  Society  (Icelandic),  notice  of,  75. 

Biographical  notices  of  Erichsen,  59 — 63 
— of  Batiushkov,  318 — of  Venevitioov, 
350 — of  Kudriashev,  350 — of  Jacobus 
Gothefredus,  387,  388— of  Antoino 
Marville,  387  note  $  of  Giordano 
Bruno,  496—498. 

BUmevUle  (Ernest  de),  Hi$torio  dm  CaUh- 
niet  PinaUi  dCAngUutrre,  433 — charac- 
ter of  his  work,  433 — his  mistaken  i  * 
of  transportation,  435. 

Boccac%o*t  style,  character  of,  343. 
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BMh  pahlubed  on  the  Conlinenl,  Lists 
of  toe  principal,  from  October  to  De- 
cember* 1851,  i5f  et  teq, — from  Jana- 
mry  to  March,  1832,  510  et  m^.— duties 
when  first  imposed  in  England  on  fo- 
reign books,  f  IS— duties  imposed  by 
George  III.  tb,— duties  now  actually 
payable,  t6.— remarks  on  the  policy  of 
encouraging  the  importation  of  old 
books  at  the  eipense  of  new  ones»  tlS 
-»and  on  taxing  litearture  by  the  pound 
weiffbt,  ib,  214 — quantity  of  foreign 
books  imported  between  1821  and 
1890,  and  account  of  duty  thereon,  215 
— these  duties  a  check  to  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  literature,  215,  216. 

BcHrmoiU  (Count)  appointed  commander 
of  the  expedition  against  Algiers,  153 — 
details  of  hit  proceeding,  156 — 160^- 
remarks  on  bis  conduct  m  not  following 
«p  vklory  immediately,  161, 162— in- 
▼estt  and  besieses  Algiers,  164 — 167— 
terms  dictated  by  him  to  the  dey,  168 
—counsel  gifcn  to  him  by  the  deyt  170 
— superseded  in  his  command  by  Count 
Claasel,  171. 

Bnthtrhocd,  ScandinsYian  mode  of  swear- 
ing, 129. 

Bnugham's  (Lord)  eloquence,  character 
ot,  298. 

firumr  (Giordano),  Opcre  di,  fnMieate  da 
Adolph^  Wagner,  496— biographical  ac- 
count of  Bruno,  and  of  his  writings, 
496— 498— plan  of  Dr.  Wagner^s  edi- 
tion of  them,  498. 

Buikmtn  in  New  Sontb  Wales,  notice  of, 
432. 

B%tmir$  (L.  R.  de\  Voyage  en  Ruitie  en 
1829, 486^his  description  of  a  Russian 
squabble,  487  —  and  of  the  gradual 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
Livonian  peasants,  487,  488 — his  ac- 
count of  the  oulitary  colonies  of  Rus- 
sia, 489—491. 


C. 

Canning  (Right  Hon.  George),  rliyming 
despatdi  of,  to  the  British  Minister  at 
the  Hague,  272,  273. 

C^Uary  action,  notice  of  Hankibee's  ex- 
periments on,  175 — theories  of  Jorin, 
Clairaut  and  Segner,  176— of  Dr. 
Young,  176»  177— of  Laplace,  177, 
178— of  Poisson,  178—181. 

Ceainthia  (dukes  of),  in  what  manner 
fbev  took  possession  of  their  dominicms 
and  received  the  homage  of  their  sub- 
jects, 131, 132. 


Caeilia  di  Boone,  outline  of  the  story  of, 
232,233. 

CeUie  literature,  notice  of  a  society  for  the 
cnltiTation  of,  at  Mitlage,  247. 

Chiidren,  exposure  of,  among  tbe  andent 
Germans,  141, 142. 

Clairaut'i  **  Theory  of  Capillaiy  Action," 
notice  of,  176. 

Clamgero*i  Storia  di  Meaieo,  critical  notice 
of,  110— his  attack  on  Dr.  Robertson's 
"  History  of  America,"  109,  liO. 

Clottius  (Waltherus  Fridericus),  Theodo- 
tiotti  Codieis  Fragwtenta,  37i — account 
of  his  discovery  ot  the  fragments  of  the 
Theodosian  Code,  394 — plan  of  his 
publication,  395. 

Gidci  of  Roman  Law.  See  Thaodeman  Cede. 

ColeniMation  of  the  military  in  Russia,  ac- 
count of,  489—491. 

Columbkai  Revolutian,  historical  scene  of, 
223—229. 

Cdumbui,  influence  produced  by  the  dts- 
covcHm  of.  In  Europe,  97—99. 

Caneiergerie  at  Paris,  described,  357 — 
361. 

Cemtitution  of  Switserland  before  the  in- 
vasion of  1796, 182, 183— new  federal 
constitution  adopted  in  1815,  189— ^ 
191  —  particular  constitutions  of  the 
several  cantons,  192—204. 

ConetitutioM  of  Theodosius  IL  limiting 
the  power  of  the  Roman  judges,  377-^ 
and  announcing  hu  intention  of  com- 
piling a  Code  m  Laws,  378. 

Commerce  of  Britain,  extent  and  operation 
of  the  reciprocity  system  on,  267 — 273 
— general  results  of  that  system,  275 — 
276— how  far  it  really  arocts  our  com* 
merce  and  manufactures,  285 — 289. 

Conoielj,  treatment  of,  on  transportation, 
427  —  profligacy  of,  in  New  South 
Wales.  431. 

CarteM  (Fernando),  notice  of  his  commu- 
nication respecting  Meiico,  100. 

Courti  of  justice,  proceedings  of,  among 
the  ancient  Germans,  138 — 140. 

CrtmtiMUi,  punishment  of,  among  the  an- 
cient Germans,  136, 137. 

Crittophe  (M.),  Opinion  mr  lee  PrtkSn^ 
tiom  et  la  IMftfii  da  Commetee,  261— 
plan  of  his  work,  ib,  262. 


Dandolo  (— ),  Lettere  auUa  Sviuera,  182. 
See  SwUurland. 

Debtor  and  creditor,  ancient  Teutonic  law 
of,  138. 

DsitmarJIc,  extension  of  the  reciprocity  sys- 
tem to,  268,  notet, 

M  m2 
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Pias  (BenuU)  del  CmUUo,  ctiAcaX  Mticc 
of  bis  Hutoria  Vtrdmdgra  d$  h  Cm- 
fituta  de  la  Ntuva  E§pagmi,  101. 

Drama,  obMrvationa  on  the  pfeteot  stole 
of,  iB  Fiftiice,  78—81. 


Edmmtimf  obserTations  on  the  alleged 
dangers  nsaltSog  ffon  the  spread  of. 


Emglmi,  remarks  on  tbe  scenery  of,  t95 
<— of  a  Peraian  on  tbe  fingUsb  character, 
f94-^triclufeson.tbe  £nglisb  tbeatres 
996— an  English  soire^  described,  397 

■  —on  English  sodet^  and  manners,  f99 
— 308— manners  of  tftie  bigbcr  dassea 
in  England,  SOt,  305— chamcter  of 

.  EngUsh  foots,  303r-«ttlogy  on  the  mid- 
dle class  of  the  Eoglisb,  304— obserra- 
lions  on  tbe  mode  of  conducting  divine 
worship  in  Eogland,  300— mistaken 
notioos  of  ootttinental  writers  respecting 
our  wealth  and  power,  498. 

£ni«ti*t  Principles  of  Biblical  Intsrprata- 
tion,  notice  of  a  translation  ai,  504. 

£r€eMtioat,  number  of,  in  New  Sooth 
Waks,  438. 


F. 

Fauche  (C.  E.),  Coasct  ds  U  Reaohuien  a 
Nmrfakatd,  188.— See  SwittaHamd. 

Finiiin,  charader  and  anecdotes  of,  37 
—39. 

Fartia  jrUrbma,  (le  MaKpbde),  Hemerc 
<t  MS  Emts,  critical  notice  of,  495,496. 

Foteolo  (Ugo),  TragedU  •  aUtre  Opart  di, 
318 — his  birth  and  education,  313, 314 
— composes  his  iragedjr  of  Tieste,  314 
— remarks  on  it,  3l5 — publishes  bis 
UUiate  iMtar*  di  Jacopo  Ortit,  31 7 — 
remarks  on  them,  318, 319— hb  opinion 
of  Bnonapane,  319— fine  passage  from 
one  of  hu  letters,  319,  380— serves  in 
the  Lombard  Legion,  381  —  retmats 

-'  into  Genoa,  which  surrenders  to  A  us* 

-  trie,  388 — composes  an  oration  to  Bao« 
naparte,  323— extracts  from  it,  384— 
remarks  thereon,  ib, — his  mode  of  liv- 
ing, 385— re-enters  tlie  armjf ,  and  goes 
into  France,  385— returns  into  Italy, 

.  980-<-4iis  mode  of  living  at  Bfescia, 
386,  387— outline  of  bis  poem  det  iSe- 
potekri,  S87,  389 — specimen  of  it,  388 
translates  part  of  the  Iliad,  330^-re- 

•  marks  on  it,  ik. — is  engaged  in  a  duel, 
331 — is  appointed  Professor  of  Elo- 


quenea  in  the  Univernty  of  Pnvta,  ik 
oatUne  of  bis  introdudory  owtiaB,  338 
bis  professorship  snpprMsed,  ik— 4iis 
tragedy  at  Ajax  dnmoed,  834— rellvea 
to  Florence,  and  transkles  Stcine's 
SetU'matial  /onmey  Into  Italian,  335— 
retoms  to  Milan  in  1813,  S36  anddcn 
flight  thence  into  Switaerland,  337— 
extsact  from  bis  farewell  to  bia  eonntry- 
men,  337,  338— his  porsniu  wUtn  at 
Zurich,  338 — comes  to  London,  and 
delivers  a  ccmrae  of  Lectures,  339^ — his 
subsequent  embarsassraents,  340, 341< — 
literary  labonss  on  tbe  great  Italian 
poets,  341— last  illness  and  death,  ib. — 
character  of  hb  Essays  on  Petmtfa, 
348 — and  of  hb  Discourse  on  Dante, 
342,  343— bb  character  of  Boocaeio, 
348 — general  estimate  of  Foscoln  aa  an 
author,  344. 

Fim  Tnada,  bow  dtitbgnished  ham  Ibe 
*«  mciprodty"  system,  868. 

IVance,  literary  inteUigenoe  fimn,  848 
846—601,  508— stale  of,  at  the  acces- 
sion  of  Louis  XIV.  5 — strsctmna  on 
the  modem  drama  in  France,  78 — 83 — 

-  cauaes  of  the  ruptuse  between  Fnsncn 
and  Algiers,  146,  150— sucoessfol  ex- 
pedition against  the  Day  of  Algien» 
151 — 169— the  reciprocity  system  ax- 
tended  to,  871— siate  of  the  Fi«ncb 

'  court  after  the  dbmisston  of  M.  Necker 
from  the  minbtry,  477—480. 

FnmiCTKS  (Strfsno),  Statk^iea  dsUs  Sab- 
xera,  188.— See  SwUmlamd. 

Frilmrg,  oonsUtntionof  the  cantono^  185. 


OahtU  (A.X  Abstract  of  hb  MenKwra  and 

Adventures,  836—840. 
Gama  (Vasco  de),  influence  produced  in 

Europe  by  the  voyages  of,  97—99. 
Gama  Lows  of  the  ancient  Germans,  notice 

of,  135. 
Germanic,  literary  intelligence  from,  846 — 

848—508—504. 
Ghermrdi  < >,    Natt  SiancofeUH^ 

iuU*  Italin,  notice  of,  505. 
Oibbon'9  Eulogy  of  Gode^y's  editkm  of 

the  Theodosian  Code,  389. 
Oiau,  cause  of  (he  decline  of  the  art  of 

painting  on,  498 — notice  of  aome  fine 

specimens  m  France,  499 — rerival  of 
.  the  art  in  France,  409,  500. 
Gomara  (Francbco  Lopei  de),  critical 

notice  of  hb  Crsmca  dt  la  JVineaa  £t- 

jMgne,  101. 
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OMhofndm  (Jttobas)»  biograpbical  ac- 
count of,  d86>  387-— critical  notice  of 
bis  eriition  ik  the  Theodosian  Code 
pobliihed  by  Antoiue  Marville,  S88, 
389. 

OregorMt  Code  of  Roman  ham,  notice 
of,  379,  380. 

Grimm  (Jacob),  Jkut$eh€  tUckU  Alter- 
tMmer,  1f4--bis  design  in  undertaking 
this  work  on  Teutonic  Legal  Antiqui- 
ties, 125. — See  Teutonic  AntiquHiet, 

Grunnger^i  (G.)  Latin  Translation  of 
Schiller's  *«  Wallenslein's  Camp,*'  criti- 
cal notice  of,  341,  S4S. 


H 


HaffMT**  (Professor),  Library,  notice  of, 
504. 

Mariatf  (Preiideiiit),  anecdotes  and  cha- 
racter of,  33-*-36. 

H^ukAei^s  Experiments  on  Capillai^  Ac- 
tion, notice  of,  175. 

Hmth(MT,.),  grateful  acknowledgments  of 
the  IceioDdic  Library  Society  to,  73. 

Hgrmogenianttt't  Code  of  Roman  Law,  ac- 
coant  of,  379, 380. 

Herrera  (Anftinio  deX  critical  notice  of  his 
"  History  of  Spain,"  103. 

HmuM,  Tevtonic  mode  of  giving  possession 
of,  109. 

Houtoald  (Ernst  ron),  critical  notice  of 
bis  earlier  productions,  «?t7— '229 — out- 
line of  his  "  Piaatcs,"  230—232. 

Jhiga  (ViotorX  observations  on  his  histo- 
rical play  of  Marion  Delorme/  87—90 
—and  on  his  FmiUUt  d^AMtomme,  347—- 
specimen  of  the  work,  347,  348. 

Mmnboldt't  (Baron)  researches  into  Mexi- 
can antiquities,  importance  and  value 

.   of.  111. 

JJuuein  (Pasha),  Dey  of  Algiers,  .his  in- 
aulta  to  France,  149— commenced  bos* 
tilities,  ib.  — >  further  outrage  against 
France,  150,  151— preparations  made 
for  attacking  him,  152 — 154 — military 
proceedings  against  him,  and  capture  of 

■  Algiers,  155— terms  imposed  on  hi«  by 
the  French,  168— advice  given  by  bim 
to  them  before  bb  depart«i<e  from  Al- 
giers, 170. 


I. 


Iceland,  pursuits  and  present  state  of  the 

•   inhalnianta  o<V  41, 42^— when  first  peo- 

.   pled,  42— early  legation   of,  43— 

origin  of  societies. in,  for  the  caltivation 


of  literature,  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
43,  44^- researches  of  Olaf  Worms,  44 
— institution  and  labours  of  the  society 
of  "  The  Ufueen,"  45— outline  of  Ko- 
nungs  Skuggna,  transUittd  specimens^ 
45 — ^53— institution  of  the  Icebindic 
Uterary  Society,  53 — list  of  its  niem- 

-  bers  and  their  contributions;  54-^58 — 
biographical  account  of  John  Erichsen, 
59 — 62 — subsequent  fste  of  the  socie^» 
63 — institution  and  history  of  the 
Royal  Society  for  general  Icelandic  In- 
struction, 63—66 — notice  of  the  publi- 
cations issued  from  the  Icelandic  press, 
66,  67^-institutton  and  proceedings  of 
the  Icelandic  Library  Society,  68, 69 — 
notice  of  the  principal  works  published 
by  it,  69 — 72— obligations  of  the  Ice- 
landic Society  to  the  munificence  of 
Mr.  Heath,  72 — 75—tbc  society's  poe- 
tical address  to  bim,  73 — IceUindic 
Bible  Society,  75— notice  of  the  Royal 
A  me  Magnusean  commission,  76 — and 
of  the  society  for  editing  ancient  Ice- 
landic works,  ib. 

Infancy,  beautiful  Tcrses  on,  347,  546. 

Ingratkude,  political  Uhistration  of,  370— 
372. 

Italii,  literary  intelligence  from,  248.  505 
—508. 


J. 


Jaimi's  novels,  character  of,  351,  352. 

Jem,  remarks  on  the  hypothesis  that 
America  was  first  colonised  by  them, 
121,122. 

Jnehereau  de  Saint-Denii  ()e  Baron  deX 
Cmeidiratiom  sw  h  Regmee  de  I'Aiger, 
145 — character  of  his  work,  ib.  See 
Algiers. 

Judges  (Roman),  powers  of,  limited  by  a 
constitution  of  Theodosius  IL  377. 

Jurin*s  theory  of  capillary  attraction,  no- 
tice o^  176. 

Justice,  conrse  of,  among  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans, 138—140. 

K. 

Kingtbarough  (Lord  Vitooont),  bb  mini- 
ficent  encouragement  of  M.  Aglk>'s 
Antiquities  of  Mexico,  91 — obserra- 
tioDs  on  some  of  his  notes,  i6.— and  ob 
his  hypothesis  tliat  the  Jews  w#re  the 
eariy  colonists  of  America,  121, 122 — 

r'anen  of  his  reasonhig  in  behalf  of 
hypothesis,  122—124. 
Kudfimhev  (Peter  Mikhailovitcfa)>  bio- 
g^phicti  notice  of,  250* 
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L. 

handt,  Teutonic  mode*  of  giving  posses- 
sion of,  108.  150, 131. 

Langlm  (E.  H.),  Enai  Hi$torique  mr  la 
Pdnlure  siir  VerrCf  critical  notice  of, 
498—500. 

La  Place'i  theory  of  capillary  action,  no- 
tice of,  177,178. 

Las  Ouet  (Bartolom^  de),  critical  notice 
of  his  historical  works  on  South  Ame- 
rica, 102. 

Lauxun  (Due  de),  anecdotes  and  charac- 
ter of,  21—28. 

LatD  (Roman),  notice  of  the  codes  of, 
compiled  by  Gregorius  and  Herrooge- 
nianus,  379, 380 — account  of  the  Tbeo- 
dosian  Code,  and  its  several  editions, 
380—396. 

Lawytrt  (Roman),  character  of,  in  the 
reign  of  Theodosius  II.  376. 

Ligis  (Gustav  Thorraond),  Fundgruhen 
da  AUen  Nmrdes,  438 — abstract  of  his 
dissertation  on  the  ancient  northern 
Runes,  439-446. 

Literary  InttlUgenct  from  Belgium,  501 — 
France,  243-246.  501,  502— Ger- 
many, 246—248.  502— 504.— lUly, 
248.  505  — 508  — Russia,  248— 251. 
508— Switzerland,  508 — OrienUl  lite- 
rature. 509. 

Literature  and  literary  societies  of  Iceland, 
historical  sketch  of,  43 — 77— on  the 
state  of  literature  in  Paris,  345,  346. 

Livonian  peasants,  notice  of  the  attempts 

.  made  to  improve  the  condition  of,  487, 
488. 

Louis  XIV,  was  bis  own  premier,  5 — 
state  of  France  at  his  accession,  W,'^ 
— his  love  of  flattery,  6 — and  of  sieges 
and  reviews,  7 — cause  of  his  changes  of 
residence,  8 — instances  of  his  personal 
observation  of  hb  courtiers,  t6.  9 — 
system  of  espionage  established  by  him, 
9 — his  domestic  life,  10— deportment 
as  a  monarch,  11 — love  of  building,  12 
— marriage  of  with  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  l^his  refusal  to  acknowledge 
her  as  his  wife,  17 — his  selfishness  m 
the  attentions  which  he  paid  to  women, 
18 — anecdotes  of  his  onfeeling  disre- 
gard for  bis  mistresses,  19,  note — his 
death-bed  described,  21. 

Lmm  XVIIL  Memokes  de,  considerations 
on  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of, 
472—475 — contrast  of  the  characters 
of  the  Comte  d'Artois  and  the  Comte 
de  Provence,  475,  476— observations 
An  these  memoirs,  considered  as  a  his- 
tory of  the  French  Revolution,  in  a  par- 


ticular point  of  view,  476 — 477 — con* 
fusion  in  the  coundb  of  Louis  XVI. 
and  in  the  French  court  after  the  dis- 
mission of  M.  Nedier  from  the  mi* 
nistry,  477 — 481 — preparations  for  the 
departure  of  the  royal  family  and  court 
from  Versailles  to  liUe,  481,  482— 
termination  of  the  Memoirs,  462. 
Luxembourg  (Due  de),  anecdotes  and  dbar 
racter  o^  29,  30. 

M. 

Mainteuon  (Madame  de),  marriage  of,  to 
Louis  XI V.  13 — her  influence  over  him, 
t6. — anecdotes  and  character  of,  14 — 
16 — her  ineffectual  efforts  to  procure 
herself  to  be  acknowledged  as  queen, 
17, 18 — abandoned  Louis  when  he  wai 
dying,  21. 

Marriott  (Sir  James),  on  the  character  of 
the  writers  on  civil  law,  396 — remariu 
thereon,  397. 

Maroille  (Antoine),  biographical  notice  of, 
387,  388,  notes. 

MeUuHCs  *'  Book  of  Botany  Bay,"  notice 
of,  426,  427. 

Mexico,  jealousy  of  the  kings  of  Spain 
respecting  their  conquests  in,  and  evetj^ 
thing  relating  to  the  Mexicans,  94-' 
degradmg  opinion  of  Pauw  and  Bufltba 
res|>ectJng  the  intellectual  powers  of  the 
Mexicans  refuted  by  ClaVigero  and 
others,  107, 108 — notices  of  the  more 
remarkable  collections  and  publications 
of  Mexican  picture  writing,  112-^120. 

Milan,  state  of  society  at,  316. 

Military  Colonies  in  RussiA,  account  of, 
489—491. 

Monod  (Henri),  Mimmres  de,  182.  See 
Sujitxerland, 

Morality,  low  state  of  in  New  South  Wales, 
431. 

Morgue,  the,  at  Paris  described,  361 — 364. 


N. 

National  Sodaty  in  France,  labours  of,  501. 
Navigation  Laws  ot  En^and,  object  of, 

263— notice  of   alterations  made  in 

them,  264—266. 
NavilU  (F.  M.  L.),  de  VEducation  Pub- 

Hque,  484— plan  of  hb  essay,  ifr.— ol>- 

servations  of,  on  the  allc^d  danger 

resulting  from  the  spread  of  cdncatioo, 

484—486. 
Necrology  of  Erichsen,  59 — 62 ;  of  Vene- 

vitinov,   250— of  Kudriasbev,  tfr«^— of 

the  Marquis  Trivulsio,  506. 
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Ndhirlandsi  extetmou  of  tb«  reciprocity 
system  to,  f7f ,  i75. 

Neufdmtd,  account  of  the  iiisarrection  in 
the  canton  of,  t08,  t09. 

New  South  Waitt,  deprared  condition  of 
morals  in,  431, 43% — ^notice  of  the  bosh- 
men  of,  432— number  of  executions 
there,  432 — incitements  to  the  c 
sioQ  of  crime,  433. 


O. 

Otafmn'i  (Stephen),  Minor  Poems,  cri- 
tical notice  of,  71,  7f . 

Oriental  Uterature,  literary  notices  re- 
specting, 509. 

Outltnoi,  punishment  of,  among  the  andetit 
Germans,  137. 


P. 

Painting  on  glass,  cause  of  the  decline  of 
the  art  of,  498 — its  reviral  in  France, 
499, 500 — notice  of  some  fine  specimens 
in  France,  499. 

Parii,  notices  of  courses  of  lectures  deli- 
▼ering  at,  243— ethnographical  museum 
formmg  there,  244— obserrations  on  the 
state  of  literature  in,  345,  346-^ha- 
racter  of  the  work  entitled  Parii,  ou  U 
lAvrt  de  Cent-et-un,  362 — translated 
specimens  of  it,  meditation  on  Punch, 
353 — 356 — the  Conciergerie,  357 — 
361 — the  Morgue,  361 — 364 — a  noc- 
turnal incident  and  duel  described,  365 
369 — illustration  of  political  ingrati- 
tude, S70— 372. 

Pauw*$  **  Recherches  Philosophiques  sur 
les  Americains,*'  critical  notice  of,  107. 

P$mt  (Louis),  Le dixhuit  Detembre,  1830, 
1832.     See  Switterland. 

Penal  CoUmia,  inefficacy  of,  shown  from 
the  actual  sUte  of  New  South  Wales, 
431—434. 

Peyron  (Amedeus),  Codicis  Theodoiiani 
Fragmenta  inedita,  374  —  account  of 
this  publication,  393, 394.  See  Theo- 
dotian  Code. 

Phikdetpkiat  description  of  the  peniten- 
tiary of,  4S6,  437. 

Poetry,  various  translated  specimens  of — 
from  the  Essays  of  Batiushkov,  220— 
222 — from  Gmsinger's  Latin  translation 
of  Schiller's  Wallenstein's  camp,  241, 
242 — from  Foscolo's  poem  dei  Sepokri, 
328,  329— from  Victor  Hugo's  Feuilles 
d*Automne,  347,  348— from  Pushkin, 
407,  408.  411— 415— from  Rileev, 


>4l7,  418— from  a  Konic  poem,  440, 
441. 

Poiuon  (S.  D.)i  ffouvelle  ThiorU  de  VAc- 
tion  VapHlahre,  175 — notice  of  pre- 
ceding theories  of  capillary  action,  176 
— 178 — abstract  of  M.  Poiston's  theory, 
178—181. 

PoHee  ettabHthmmt  of  New  South  Wales, 
eipense  of,  432. 

Population  of  the  Prussian  States,  246— 
of  Switzerland,  209. 

Portugal,  extension  of  the  reciprocity  i\ys- 
tem  to,  267. 

Prutna,  extension  of  the  reciprocity  sys- 
tem to,  268— 270— remarks  on  the 
Prussian  system  of  domestic  manufac- 
ture, and  depriving  tlie  Prussians  of  the 
benefits  of  commerce,  456 — 461 — Vast 
quantities  of  com  and  timber  imported 
from  Prussia  and  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many, 462— on  the  efforts  of  Prussia  to 
enforce  her  policy  on  the  smaller  Ger- 
man sUtes,  463—470. 

PublicatUmt  on  the  continent,  lists  of  the 
'piincipal,  from  October  to  December, 
1831,  252,  et  teq, — from  January  to 
March,  1832, 510  «t  Iff. 

P'ilckUr '  Mtukttu  (Prince)  Briefe  eines 
Verttorbenen,  290 — contents  of  his  Let- 
ters. 291,  292, 293— his  interview  with 
Goethe,  293,  294— remarks  on  English 
scenery,  295 — Visit  to  a  merchant,  ib» 
— observations  on  the  Eiiglish  theatres, 
296 — description  of  an  English  soir6e 
at  Brighton,  297 — character  of  Lord 
Brougham's  eloquence,  298 — observa- 
tions on  his  character  of  English  so- 
ciety and  manners,  299 — 302— anec- 
dote of  English  rudeness,  302 — his  cri^r 
ticism  on  the  manners  of  the  higher 
classes,  308, 303— description  of  routes, 
303 — remarks  on  the  tendency  of  poli- 
tics to  engross  social  intercourse,  303, 
304 — eulogy  of  the  middle  class  of 
English,  304— his  opinions  on  religion 
and  establishments,  306, 307 — remarks 
thereon,  307 — and  on  the  treatment  of 
the  prince  by  the  English  journalists, 
308 — particularly  by  the  editor  of  the 
Quarteriy  Review,  308— 310— of  tlie 
Edinburgh  Review,  311 — and  of  the 
Westminster  Review,  31 1 . 
Punch,  863—365. 

Punithnent,  proper  objects  of,  425—426 
— of  criminals  among  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans, 136,  137. 
PuAkin  (Aleksandra)  Pultava,  a  poem, 
398 — general  character  of  his  composi- 
tions, 398— 402— Notice  of  his  eariier 
compositions,  402 — Analysis  with  re- 
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marks  of  hm  "  Ruslan  ftnd  Liadoiila/' 
40t — 404— of  his  "  Prisoner  of  the 
Cauoasus,"  404,  403— letemblance  b^ 
tween  bim  and  Locd  Bjrron.  405|  406 — 
outline  of  his  *'  Fountain  of  Baktohi- 
sMtti/'  406---408— of  his  "  Tsigaui,  or 
Gipsejs/'  408— 'plan,  with  specimens 
of  bis  poem  of  •^  Pultava,"  410—416. 


Qwnthna  (Manuel  Josef)*  Vidas  de  Es- 
paiiolcs  uelebres,  419— contents  of  bis 
volumes,  with  remarks,  420,  4S1. 


R. 

Becipncit^  SyaUm,  how  distinguished  from 
free  trade,  262 — its  real  nature  ex- 
plnined,  266i  267 — mode  and  extent 
in  which  it  has  been  adopted,  267 — 
particularly  with  Portugal,  ib. — the 
United  Sutes  of  America,  ib,  268 — 
with  Prussia,  268— 270— with  Sweden, 
268,  269— with  Denmark,  270,  note  t 
— with  France,  27  i — with  the  Nether- 
lands,  272 — 273 — general  results  of  the 
reciprocity  system,  as  affecting  the  na- 
▼igalion  of  Britain,  275— effects  of  the 
reciprocity  systefn  upon  our  commercial 
and  manufacturing  interests,  275>  276 
— and  upon  our  maritime  and  political 
interests,  276— 284— examination  of 
the  charges  against  the  new  system  as 
affsctingour  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures, 285—289. 

Bent,  singular  mode  of  payment  of  among 
the  ancient  Germans,  134,  iSoy 

Besponsa  prudeutium,  authority  of,  in  the 
Roman  Uw,  377. 

Bikfev'i  poem  of  VoiunroTsky,  specimen 
of,  417, 418. 

Bitten*  (John  Daniel)  edition  of  the  Tbeo« 
dosian  code,  notice  of;  390. 

Boberteen  (Dr.)  Obferrations  on  his  *'  His* 
rory  of  America,"  168, 169. 

Btggia  (Micbele),  Oitervaueni  upra  la 

ficimt  182 ;  see  Switutland. 

Botteiti  (Gabriele),  SuUo  Spirito  Antipa' 
jnUe  (U  la  Biforma,  notice  of,  506. 

Bwuty  derivation  of  tlie  term,  439, 440— 
materials  of  which  they  were  coniposed, 
440— extract  of  a  poem  cut  in  Hones, 
440,  441— other  uses  of  them,  441, 
442 — account  pf  runic  stones  and  in- 
scriptions, 442,  443— age  and  origin  of 
the  Bunes,  441—446. 


Ruftia,  literary  lutelligenca  froa,  S46-<c> 
251 — 508— account  of  the  miikary  co- 
lonies in,  489— 491— Russinn  mode 
of  settling  a  quarrel,  487. 


S. 


SaUu  Shium  (Due  de),  M^mairet  du»  notice 
of  the  earlier  editions  pf,  1 — character  of 
them,  2,  3.  40 — his  general  character^ 
the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  4 — state  of 
France  at  his  accession,  5— anecdotes 
and  character  of  Louis,  7 — 14 — 17 — 
21— of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  15-^ 
18— of  the  Due  de  I^naun,  21—28 — 
ut'tlie  Due  de  Luxembourg,  29,  30— of 
Mar^chal  Villars,  30— 32— of  D'Uar- 
lay,  first  president  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  33— 36— and  of  F^n^on,  37 
—39. 

SchiUer*$  ^Friedrich  von)  "  Wallenstein's 
Camp,'  translate  into  Latin,  critical 
notice  of,  241,242. 

Scoit  (Rev.  Mr.),  observations  of,  on  thp 
effects  of  transportation,  433 — and  on 
the  treatment  of  convicts,  434. 

Scribe  (Eugene),  Th6dln  dc,  447— popu- 
larity of  his  pieces,  448— K:baiacter  of 
his  productions,  449— 451— outline  of 
his  Aumt,  Pendant,  et  Apres,  452— 
455. 

Secret  tribunal,  notice  of;  140. 

5i^ii«r't  '*  Theory  of  Ca|Mllary  Action,*' 
notice  of,  176. 

Sidwrdut  (Jacobus),  notice  of  bis  edition 
of  the  Theodosian  Code,  385,  386. 

SigupiMa  y  Gengora  (Carios  de),  notice  of 
his  writings  on  the  antiquities  4>f  Mexi- 
co, 104, 105. 

Soiree  at  Brighton,  described,  297. 

SoUt  ^Antonio  de),  critical  notice  of  his 
"  Historia  da  la  Conqoista  de  Mexico,*' 
104. 

Solitude  recommended  as  a  punishment  for 
criminals,  435— effects  of  solitaryoon- 
finement  in  the  Penitentiary  at  Phila- 
delpli'ia,  436,437. 

Strangen,  how  treated  by  the  ancient 
Germans,  136. 

Sturlunga^ga,  critical  notice  of,  70, 71 . 

Sweden,  extension  of  the  reprocity  system 
to,  268,  269. 

Switserland,  ancient  con^eration  befote 
the  French  invaskm  of  1798,  182,  183 
political  state  of,  183-^^vemnient  of, 
184— effecu  of  the  French  Revolution 
on  this  country,  184 — invasion  of  it  by 
the  French  lUpublic,  185, 186— tfaeur 
political  conditiOD,  186 — niediatioa  of 
Bonaparte,  187— annulled  by  Austria 
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and  Rufita,  188— changet  attempted 
in  the  conttitation  of  some  of  the  can* 
tote,  189 — new  federal  pact  adopted  bjr 
the  Swiss  in  1815,  189,  190— ^neral 
ootKne  of  it,  190, 191 — alteration  made 
in  the  constitution  of  particular  cantons, 
193 — constitution  of  the  old  democratic 
cantons,  192,  194— of  the  aristocratic 
cantons,  194, 195 — of  the  new  cantons, 
195,  196— reform  effected  in  18S0  in 
the  canton  of  Ticino,  197— opposition 
to  it  in  other  cantons,  ibid,,  198— 
change  in  the  constitution  of  Zurich, 
198— of  Friburg,  199— of  Berne,  fOO, 
SOI— disturbances  at  Basle,  JM)1,  SOS, 
SOS — chanee  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Protestant  half  of  Appensell,  S09,  S04 
— meeting  of  the  federal  diet  of  1831, 
S04 — address  of  the  president,  SOS — 
and  of  the  several  deputies  of  the  dif- 
ferent cantons,  S05— S08 — renewal  of 
disturbances  in  the  canton  of  Basle, 
S08 — insurrection  in  that  of  Neufchatel, 
S08,  S09 — population  and  military 
force  of  Switxerland,  S09»  SIO — literary 
intelligence  from,  508. 


Tatso,  poem  on  the  death  of,  SSO— SSS. 

TtuUmie  Legal  AntifuUie$,  illustrations  of: 
use  of  the  human  form  as  a  standard, 
1S6— curious  mode  of  admeasurement 
of  property,  iUd.,  107 — symbolical 
mode  of  giving  possession  of  lands  and 
bouses,  108,  109. 130,  131— condition 
of  the  unfree,  133>  134— singular  mode 
of  payment  of  rent,  134, 135— reUxa- 
tioD  of  the  game  laws,  135— treatment 
of  strangers,  136 — of  criminals,  136, 
137 — and  of  outUws,  137 — institution 
of  asylums,  ibid,  138— li^w  of  debtor 
and  creditor,  138  —  proceedings  of 
courts  of  justice,  138 — 140 — notice  of 
the  secret  tribunal,  140 — exposure  of 
children,  141,  14S— condition  of  wo- 
men, 143, 144. 

Theatnt  (English),  observations  on,  S96. 

Th9odo$ian  Code,  misUkes  of  some  English 
lawyers  respecting,  374, 375— origin  of 
its  name,  375— character  of  the  Roman 
lawyers  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  II., 
376— constitution  of  Tlieodosius  limit- 
ing the  powers  of  the  Roman  judges, 
377 — another,  announcing  his  intention 
of  compiling  two  different  codes  of  laws, 
378 — notice  of  the  codes  of  law  com- 
piled by  Gregorius  and  Hermogenianus, 
379, 380 — powers  given  by  Theodosius 
VOU  IX.  NO.  XVIII. 


to  tlie  compilers  of  his  codes,  380 — 
contents  of  the  Theodosian  code,  381— 
its  proposal  to  and  reception  by  tlie  Ro- 
•  man  senate,  381 — ^383— a  compendium 
of  it  and  of  the  codes  of  Gregorius  and 
Hermoeenianus,  made  by  order  of 
Alaric  king  of  the  Visigoths,  383, 384 — 
a  considerable  part  of  the  Theodosian 
code  preserved  in  it,  385 — notice  of  the 
first  edition  of  it  by  Joannes  Sichardus, 
ibid,  386— of  Jacobus  Gothofredus  and 
his  edition,  386—389 — Gibbon's  enlogv 
of  his  edition,  389— notice  of  Ritters 
edition,  390 — and  of  some  newly-dis- 
covered constitutions  of  Theodosius  II. 
and  Valentinian  IIL,  391 — account  of 
tome  fragments  of  the  Theodosian  code, 
recovered  from  a  palimpsest  manuscript* 
by  M.  Peyron,  at  Turin,  393,  394— 
and  b^  l5r.  Clossius,  at  Milan,  394^ 
395 — improved  edition  of  their  laboun, 
byDr.Wenck,395,396. 

ThibauU  (J.  B.),  Peiu£et  iur  VHmmet 
character  of,  with  specimens,  483. 

Tleiiw  (Canton  of),  notice  of  the  reform 
in  the  constitution  of,  197. 

Torquemada^t  "  Monarquia  Indiana,"  cri- 
tical notice  of,  103, 104. 

Trmntportatiarh  view  taken  of,  by  th« 
criminals  of  England,  4S6,  4S7 — treat- 
ment of  convicts  after  their  landing, 
4S7  —  434 — transportation  little  re- 
garded by  prisoners,  4S8 — inequality  of 
it,  as  a  punishment,  4S9 — an  expenidve 
pumshment,  430 — proofs,  that  it  pro- 
duces no  moral  result  on  |he  character 
of  the  transported,  431—434. 


Venevitinov,  biographical  notice  of,  SdO. 

Viemm,  notice  of  the  university  of,  S48. 

Vigne  (Mr.)*  his  description  of  the  peni- 
teutUry  of  PhiUdelphia,  436, 437. 

Vigny  (Alfred),  Comte  de,  observations 
on  his  historical  drama  of  MarSchaU 
d*Ancre,  81,  8S— scenes  from,  trans- 
lated, 85—87. 

ViUotn  (Marshal  de),  anecdotes  and  cha- 
racter of,  30— 3S. 

ViUenage,  state  of,  among  the  ancient 
Germans,  133, 134. 

Vmgothi,  notice  of  the  compendium  of 
Roman  law  made  for  the  use  of,  383, 
384. 

W. 

WalhaUa,  or  lives  of  celebrated  Germans, 
critical  notice  cfl^.  49S— 495. 
N  N 
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Wenck  (Car.  Frid.  Cliriatianus),  CodiciM  Y. 

Theodmani,  Libri  V.  priores,  &c,  372—  Ymng'i  (Dr.),  theory  of  captUary  actioD, 

plan  of  his  edition,  395,  396.  ^      n^lice  of,  176,  177. 
Women  (Teutonic),  condition  of,    143, 

144 — relaxation  of  the  game  laws  ui  » 

favour  of  pregnant  women,  385. 

Zurich,  constitution  of,  198. 
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